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PREFACE. 


Xp  ^opimons  are,*^  as  Edmund  Burke  asserts,  "of  infinite 
oonseqaence,^'  they  ought  neither  to  be  hastilj  assented  to,  nor  be 
adopted  without  deEberation.  Truth  is  of  no  party ;  and  those* 
therefore,  wbo  would  secure  it  must  look  iaboTe  and  beyond  the 
boundary  line  of  any  sect,  religious,  political,  or  professionaL 
It  is  a  duty  devolyed  upon  us  by  the  command  to  "love- our 
neighbour,""  to  suppose  that  his  l>eliefs,  like  ours^  liave  not  been 
arrived  at  without  thought  or  examination,  but  that  he  has 
what  appears  to  him  "  good  reason  "  for  his  faith.  The  charities 
of  nfe  are  too  frequently  yiolated'by  a  neglect  of  this  duty,  and 
hence  tLere  lias  risen  up  a  need  of  the  age,  viz.,  a  Magazine 
in  whicli  ihe'beliefs  of  men  and  fheir  reasons  for  holding  them 
should  be  so  stated,  as  to  irritate  none,  but  inform  many. 
During  more  than  seven  years  this  Serial  lias  been  presented 
to  the  public  as  an  *'  impartial  arena  for  the  contests  of  mind," 
and  the  amount,  if  not  ^p  extent,  of  the  favour  with  which  it 
has  been  received  has  hitherto  more  than  fully  justified  the 
anticipations  of  its  founders. 

In  the  present  Volume  several  topics  of  great  interest  have 
been  debated.  The  talent  displayed  by  the  several  contributors 
seems  to  have  risen  with  the  importance  of  the  subjects,  and 
hence,  we  believe,  most  satisfactory  articles  have  been  placed 
"on  the  record."    The  Editors  view  with  some  complacency  the 
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results  of  their  new  attempts  to  interest  and  inform  their 
readers,  by  establishing  the  department  entitled,  the  "  Essence 
of  the  Press,"  and  by  prevailing  on  Mr.  Neil  to  commence  his 
new  series  of  papers  on  "  Epoch  Men.*'  They  flatter  themselves 
that  while  the  general  features  of  the  Magazine  have  not  been 
impaired,  these  additions  and  changes  may  be  reckoned,  if  not 
as  decided  improvements,  yet  as  evidences  of  their  desire  to 
mould  and  fashion  the  Serial  intrusted  to  their  care  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  the  wants  of  young  men  of  intelligence, 
and  the  wishes  of  all  who  value  honest  speech  and  able  writing. 

A  word  of  thankfulness  is  truly  due  to  all  our  contributors 
for  their  earnest  and  continued  co-operation,  as  well  as  for  the 
readiness  and  zeal  with  which  they  have  dedicated  their  talents 
to  the  service  of  their  fellow  labourers  in  the  investigation  of 
important  questions. 

As  our  publishers  still  speak  favourably  of  our  circulation,  we 
cannot  but  thank  our  readers  for  their  approbation  and  encour- 
agement. 

With  old  friends^  the  formalities  of  a  first  meeting  are  set 
aside,  and  hand-shaking  takes  the  place  of  an  awkward  bow. 
To  new  Mends,  we  offer  as  our  "letters  of  introduction,"  the 
pages  which  follow,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  secure  us  a  wel- 
come, now  and  in  future. 
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Author  of"  the  Art  of  Reasoning p  "  Elements  of  Rhetoric  j"*  cfc. 

No.  I.— PROOEMIUM.    LIFE— HISTORY— GREATNESS. 

"  History  U  rarely  more  than  the  hiography  of  great  men." — Bvhffer. 

'*  \yhatsoeYer  the  general  mass  of  men  contrived  to  do,  or  to  attain ;  all 
things  that  we  see  standing  acoomplished  in  the  world  are  properly  the  outer 
material  result,  the  practical  realization  and  embodiment  of  thoughts  that 
dwelt  in  the  great  men  sent  into  the  world." — Carlyle. 

*'  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ns 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime."— Zron^/2bt0. 

Ik  tlie  eteroal  Chemistry  of  being  and  of  circumstance  History 
is  evolved.  Oatward  phenomenal  reality  and  inward  conscious 
thought  here  meet  together,  become  fused  into  one,  and  result  in  a 
new  fact.  Time,  the  arch-experimenter,  is  continually  varying 
the  conditions  in  which  these,  the  chief  co-efficients  m  human 
life,  are  brought  into  relation  with  each  other ;  and  hence  that 
series  of  actions  and  reactions — ^the  collective  phenomena  of 
which  we  caU  History — is  undergoing  ceaseless  change.  The 
events  of  to-day  affect  the  events  of  to-morrow,  and  the  undula- 
tions of  the  influences  of  the  past  work  for  ever  onward  into  the 
future.  The  act  intended  and  accomplished  generates  other 
purposes,  and  affects,  in  multiples  modes,  the  course  and  issue  of 
other  events.  No  thought  is  ever  envestured  in  one  final,  per- 
manent, conclusive  act.  Each  gives  an  impulse  and  a  tendency 
to  a  wide  scheme  of  consequences  and  contingencies  whose  ulti- 
mate influences  are  incalculable, — 

"  Passes  nc*cr  the  past  away, 
Child  of  the  ages  lives — To  <isy'^ 
VOL.  III.  B 
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All  that  is  now  history  was  once  thought— thought  latent,  for 
a  time,  in  some  pre-eminent  mind,  but  gradually  attaining  real- 
ization and  fact-existence.  The  thinking  soul  is  the  central 
motive-force,  the  mainspring  of  history.  From  the  crowding, 
dizzying,  stupendous  multipHcity  of  external  phenomena,  whose 
influences  aflect  him  on  every  nomt,  man  elaborates  the  beautiful 
orderliness  of  purpose ;  from  tne  chaos  of  impressions  which  the 
various  environments  of  his  being  originate  in  him^  he  derives 
incentives  to  action,  and  from-* 

"  The  sights,  the  sounds,  the  struggle,  and  the  strife 
Of  honrly  being," 

he  acquires  the  hardihood  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wisely 
enthusiastic  zeal,  enables  him,  with  cumulative  persistency,  to 
subdue  obdurate  circumstances,  and  to  work  out  nis  ideas  into 
act,  fact,  reality.  Thought  is  life,  and  history  is  its  flower  and 
fruit.  In  all  the  great  crises  of  history  we  find  the  affluent  in- 
spiration of  a  new  idea  pouring  invigorative  energy  into  life- 
unseen  spiritual  thought  becoming  operant  in  cnanging  the 
credence  of  the  world,  and  determining  the  outward  and  actual 
ongoings  of  the  period.  The  sublimest  thought  of  an  age  has 
its  oirtn-source  in  the  consciousness  of  some  master-mind,  not  as 
a  disembodied  abstraction,  but  as  a  motive  power,  a  means  of 
adding  to  the  happiness,  and  tothering  the  common  brotherhood, 
of  his  race* 

**  Spiritual  In  the  depths  of  time, 
Vivid  rise  the  heada  sublime; 
Laige  of  front,  with  Inminona  eyes, 
The  lords  of  thought  and  purpose  rise — 
The  men-compeUen,  chief  and  sage, 
Who  shaped  the  world  from  age  to  age.'' 

A  co-existence  and  a  combat  of  different  principles — a  period 
of  conflict,  wherein  an  old  thought,  with  constant^  diminishing 
force,  opposes  a  new  thought,  which,  undeviatingly,  swells  out 
into  power, — this  we  perceive  in  every  change.  Ea  this  one  fact, 
change,  transformation,  progress,-^the  three  prime  elements  of 
history, — ^have  their  union-point.  These  elements  are— (1)  tlie 
visible  form — the  outward  condition  of  humanity ;  (2)  the  ideal 
form — the  inner  thought  of  humanity  5  (3)  the  result,  in  whicsh, 
by  the  executive  newer  of  intelligence,  the  mner  thought  becomea 
manifest)  and  life  assumes  a  newer,  hiffher,  more  progreasiTe 
form.  The  elevation  and  purification  of  the  moral  nature  of  xnau 
leads  to,  and  effects,  the  rectification  and  betterment  of  society. 
The  efforts,  spasmodic  or  continuous,  which  men  employ  to  alter 
the  external  conditions  of  their  being,  and  the  results,  successful 
or  otherwise,  of  these  efforts  after  change,  are  the  chief  items 
upon  which  the  historian  expends  his  labour.    All  the  magio  aud 
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tke  myttery  of  time  concentres  ronnd  the  strogslee  and  the 
triftlii  of  "  that  transient  thing,  the  human  soul,"  and.  all  the  inte- 
rest that  glows  within  the  reader  of  the  historic  tome,  arises  from 
his  seeing  glassed  therein  the  one  bright  patent  fact,  that  the  soul 
is  entire^  supreme  orer  all  the  events  which  sjrstematize  them- 
selves  together  to  produce  the  rise  or  fall  of  empires.  Whererer 
history  exhibits  her  brightest  lustrei  wherever  ner  tone  deepens, 
and  the  whirling  grandeur  and  the  tumultuous  impetuosity  of 
her  expressions  become  most  marked,  there  you  will  find  some 
life,  from  which  has  gone  forth  the  priceless  treasure  of  a  thought. 
Bom  in  silence,  nursed  in  solitude,  uttered  at  length  in  eloquent 
word  or  noble  deed,  and  then,  like  the  spark  of  %int-fire  falling 
on  the  gunpowder,  no  sooner  has  the  latent  thought  been  made 
manifest,  than  it  becomes  a  power — a  power  whose  energies  are 
efiicadous,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  provision  made  for  its 
development,  and  the  prevision  exercised  prior  to  its  emission. 
It  is  thus  that  thought  legitimates  all  fact,  and  proves  itself  the 
germ-seed  of  all  history. 

As  has  been  already  asserted  and  shown,  being  and  ciroum« 
stance  not  only  co-exist,  but  act  and  react  on  each  other  in  con- 
tinuous succession.  If  this  is  so,  would  it  not  be  well  that  we 
understood  the  relationships  which  subsist  between  these  two 
elements  P  We  opine  so,  and  shall  essay  to  determine  some,  at 
least,  of  these.  Uhange,  as  we  have  formerly  remarked^  is  the 
central  fact  of  history.  Change  is  of  two  sorts,  vis.,  those 
governed  by  fixed  and  constantljr  operative  laws,  and  those 
which  are  effected  by  various,  disjoint,  mutable,  and  self-potent 
law-centres.  The  former  class  of  changes  have  been  relegated 
to  science,  and  the  latter  have  been  apportioned  to  history. 
All  that  series  of  changes  of  which  science  takes  cognizance  pro- 
ceeds in  an  immutable  order  of  causation,  fixed,  permanent,  and 
foreseen,  or  capable  of  being  so.  The  scheme  of  sequence  and 
consequence^  thought  and  act,  idealisation  and  realisation,  of 
which  history  is  the  recorder,  has  no  Such  definite  and  firm-fixed 
law-code  or  order  of  mrocedure.  The  human  soul  is  autonomous* 
It  is  a  law  unto  itself.  It  is  the  only  essence,  amongst  the  sub» 
ordinate  creatures  in  this  world,  in  which  the  power  of  self* 
odffinated  causation  resides  and  operates,  manifests,  develops, 
and  proclaims  itself.  Over  all  natural  forces  of  causation,  of 
which  a  record  is  kept  in  the  archives  of  science,  man  exerdses 
prevision ;  hd  can  calculate  their  momenta,  their  influenceil,  and 
their  efiects.  But  over  the  multitudinous  pulsations  of  human 
thought  no  infallible  foresight  can  be  effectively  or  certainly 
instituted ;  of  their  consequences  we  can  only  '*  know  in  part, 
and  prophesy  in  part."  The  primary  intention  having  its  cause 
in  the  mind  of  an  actor«  may  be  accomplished ;  but,  besides  the 
desifipied  result,  how  much  more  is  uiualljT  brought  abouti  of 
wUm  ka  had  no  conception,  and  over  which  he  Exercised  no 
'  B  2  * 
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forethought.  The  act  once  thrown  forth  into  the  ocean  of  Time, 
its  efifects  go  pulsing  and  throbbing  onward  in  an  infinite  series 
of  undulations,  surging  up  influences  into  the  far  future,  of 
which  the  end  mocks  the  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  man's  in- 
tellect. The  incalculability  of  the  forth-flowing  contingencies  of 
the  actions  of  a  human  being,  while  it  invests  the  exercise  of 
his  personal  independence  and  free  will  with  an  awful  respon- 
sibility, at  the  same  time  clearly  difierentiates  scientific  from 
historic  change. 

In  asserting  the  autonomity  of  man,  we  do  not,  however, 
absolve  him  irom  the  government  of  a  law  higher  than  his  own 
will,  or  free  him  from  subserviency  to  the  divine  pre-ordinations 
which  overrule  the  whole  earthly  nistory  of  our  race,  and  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  whole  cycle  of  the  world's  events.  How- 
ever it  may  "  mock  the  counsel  of  the  wise  "  to  account  for  it, 
man  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  there  is  a  law,  higher  than  he 
can  think  of,  or  even  know,  much  less  initiate  and  work  out, 
constantly  attaining  its  efiectuation  in  all  the  variously  evolved 
phases  of  human  existence — ^that  there  is  some  grand,  solemn, 
god-like,  ultimate  object,  all-propelling  and  all-governing,  ope- 
rating continually  along  the  whole  extent  of  "  that  illimitable, 
silent,  never-resting  thing,  called  Time,"  which  man  has  no 
power  to  retard  or  further,  but  which  is  carried  on,  in,  along 
with,  imder,  and  above,  all  human  acts  and  forms  of  being. 
But  though  in  the  mighty  administration  of  the  universe,  the 
method  of  which  is  hidden  from  the  ken  of  all  but  the  Omni* 
scient,  such  a  law  obtains ;  and  though  man  is  not  a  purposeless 
waif,  sent  floating  down,  like  a  foam-flake,  on  the  tide  of  cir- 
cumstance,— 

"  A  moment  white,  then  lost  for  ever,** 

we  do  not  and  cannot  absolve  him  from  the  responsibilities  of 
duty,  or  soothe  his  anxious  soul  by  proclaiming  the  shibboleths 
of  fatalism.  While  life  is,  in  very  truth,  self-governed  and 
essentially  developable  from  the  spontaneous  mental  acts,  and 
the  reflective,  conscious,  self-determining  power,  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  whom  its  possession  is  granted,  it  is  nevertheless  in- 
volved in  the  glorious  onsweep  of  me  divine  purposes,  and  under 
subjection  to  the  almighty  designs  for  which,  and  according  to 
which,  it  exists. 

What  these  hidden,  ultimate  designs  may  be,  which  permeate, 
encompass,  and  subordinate  all  human  activities,  developments, 
and  facts,  we  are,  in  all  probability,  left  ignorant  of,  tnat  we 
may,  the  more  devotedly  labour  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
direct  and  personal  end  to  which  we  are  all  conscious  of  being 
subject — ^the  pursuance,  in  all  the  positions  and  relations  of  life, 
of  the  duties  which  it  involves  and  implies.  While  we  thus 
labour  to  adjust  our  actions  to  our  powers  and  opportunities, 
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although  we  may  not  perceive  it,  we  are  most  truly  working  out 
a  purpose  whose  infinitude  excels  our  power  of  thought,  the 
extent,  the  method,  and  the  result  of  which  we  cannot  fathom. 
Though,  therefore,  ''man  seems  to  be  the  thing  in  which  the 
whole  world  centres,  with  respect  to  final  causes,  so  that  if  he 
were  away  all  other  things  would  stray  and  fluctuate,  without 
end  or  intention,  or  become  perfectly  disjointed  and  out  of 
firame,"  it  is  also  somewhat  more  than  a  seeming,  that  man  was 
formed  and  placed  as  he  is,  was  endowed  with  that  autonomous 
will,  which  "  sestuat  infelix  angusto  limite  mundi,"  and  ^ill  not 
be  restrained  in  its  far-reaching  force-— was  put  in  subjection  to 
instincts,  habits,  and  the  law-governed  processes  of  the  reason, 
that  by  his  life  he  might  irradiate,  and  gladden,  and  glorify  the 
world,  and  shed  back  on  the  omnipotent  Source  of  his  being  the 
delightful  joy-throb  which  the  fulfilment  of  a  purpose  |>re- 
ordained  in  the  eternal  council-chamber  of  heaven  may  excite. 
Let  us  clearly  difference  to  our  own  minds  the  ideas  of  divine 
purpose  and  human  duty ;  let  us  look  upon  them  as  co-ordinate 
and  correlative,  but  wholly  divested  of  causative  agency  upon 
each  other,  and  recognize  life  as  an  heritage  on  which  the  feu- 
rent — ^indicative  of  our  responsibility— of  intelligent  obedience  is 
continually  chargeable.  To  look  thus  on  life  will  greaten  and 
broaden  tne  character,  will  ennoble  and  elevate  the  soul,  and 
quicken  and  excite  the  whole  being  to  spread  the  rich,  varied, 
and  potent  influences  of  dutiful  activity  throughout  the  vast 
theatre  of  the  moral  tmiyene. 

All  change  belongs  to  the  domain  of  science,  except  intellectual 
change  and  its  resuRs.  Intellectual  change  creates  history.  In 
thought-originated  change  there  are  two  operative  principles, 
viz.,  passion  and  reason.  Passion  is  subject  to  the  impulses  and 
the  impressions  of  circumstance ;  it  aims  at  immediate  gratifi- 
cation, and  moves  most  violently  under  the  strongest  present- 
acting  influences.  Heason  is  reflective,  calm,  considerate,  and 
subdued ;  it  aims  at  the  discovery  or  the  recognition  of  the  true, 
the  right — ^Duty.  It  is  the  tendency  of  passion  to  hurry  the 
mind  on  to  rapid  and  instantaneous  activity,  and  obedience  to  her 
imperious  suggestions,  while  it  is  the  province  of  reason  to 
retard  that  ad;ivization.  Both  have  as  their  direct  object  the 
progress  and  the  good  of  man;  but  the  former  is  impulsive, 
inconsiderate,  rash,  spontaneous ;  the  latter  cautious,  slow,  and 
reflective.  The  one  hastens  to  pluck  the  unripe  fruit  of  gratifi- 
cation, the  other  stays  the  hasty  hand.  The  one  is  always 
before  the  other.  The  one  resists  the  velocity,  the  other  tne 
inertia,  of  its  antagonist,  and  human  activity  is  a  resultant  of 
the  conjoint,  though  it  may  not  necessarily  be  the  co-operative, 
energy  of  both. 

The  collective  results  of  all  these  contestations  are  history. 
Did  man  uniformly  act  from  the  suggestions  of  the  reason,  his 
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thoQglitB  and  doingi  would  haye  iiie  lelatioa  of  tequeneft  «id 
eonBequenee— "bifl  eandnot  would  be,  biall  eirciiiitfianees,  diTia* 
aUe;  f.e.,  history  would  be  sdeooe.  Paasioa  is  eapriiaious, 
mobOe,  indeterminaUe,  and  benoe  the  xesult  of  any  eombination 
of  leaaon  and  panion  is  incapable  of  being  definitely  oalcnlable. 
They  may  coincide  in  force  and  direction,  may  owpoae  each 
other,  or  may  mutoaUy  yield ;  bat  the  indefiniteness  of  the  ratios 
in  whLeh  they  are  compounded  preyeot  the  possibilitr  of  certain 
calenlation.  So  long  as  man  yields  himself  up  to  the  impnlses 
made  npon  him  by  circomstance,  he  is  powmess  as  the  rank 
weed  rotting  on  the  ocean  wave,  while  driven  by  the  wind  and 
tossed,  to  deTelo{>  his  true  personal  bein^.  To  all  that  entices 
his  activity  he  irresistibly  abandons  himself.  The  flux  and 
reflux  of  phenomena,  the  currents  and  the  disturbances  of  pass* 
ing  things,  are  the  regulators  of  all  his  transitions  and  changes. 
He  is  a  pilotieas  vessel  on  the  tide  of  affairs.  When,  however, 
reason  seizes  the  helm,  enidea  the  ongoings  of  the  conacicniiB 
bemg,  and  opposes  the  luof-yielding  som  in  its  desire  to  swim 
with  the  stream  of  phenomenal  inducement,  the  personal  power 
becomes  manifest  and  realised.  This  constant  fati^^uing  contest 
between  the  wish— or,  let  us  rather  say,  the  semi-unconscions 
tondency-— to  yield  to  the  allurements  presented  to  the  passions, 
and  the  necessitjr  of  exciting  the  will  to  direct,  to  govern,  and  to 
exert  the  capacities  of  man  in  accordance  with  the  deductions  of 
the  reasoning  faculty,  is  true  life.  The  world,  with  all  its  vary- 
ing changes,  exerts  on  the  passion-led  mind  a  dispersive 
mobility,  by  which  its  mergies  are  wasted ;  but  reason  exerts  a 
ooncentrative,  enduring,  efficient  surveillance  over  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the  personality,  and  constrains  them  to  adopt  the  means 
best  fitted  for  working  out  the  purposes  of  being.  This  co- 
existence snd  co-activi1y,  simultaneous  and  successive,  of  being 
and  of  circumstance,  passion,  and  reason,  constitutes  the  means 
by  which  humanity  grows,  progresses,  and  becomes  self*eha- 
ractered-^manifests,  in  &ct,  the  variously  evolved  phases  of  social 
existence.  life,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  oircumstance-sur- 
ronnded,  organized,  sensitive,  self-conscious,  and  self-developing 
being.  Man  is  differentiated  from  all  the  otiier  existences  in  the 
universe  by  the  capacity  for  self-development.  I>evelopment 
implies  a  purpose  in  process  of  Ailfilment,  and  life  is,  in  reality, 
a  purpose-govemeo,  circumstance-moved  self-development. 
Human  devdonment  is  governed  by  a  twofold  purD08e*i^(l)  in- 
dividual or  sel^originatcd,  and  (2)  divine.  The  inoividual  pur. 
pose  is  conditionecU— (a)  by  the  powers  or  capacities  with  wnich 
each  person  has  been  endowed ;  (6)  by  the  circumstances  which 
act  upon  these  powers ;  (e)  by  the  sense  of  duty  entertained ; 
id)  by  the  power  and  the  culture  of  the  reason  and  tiie  will! 
The  divine  purpose  is  conditioned  to  tw— (a)  by  the  invariable 
conjunction  of  duty  and  delight,  greatness  and  glory ;  (b)  by  the 
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eternal  conseaueneet  of  oftoli  act ;  (e)  by  the  OTerrnlmg  providence 
of  the  Most  High.  By  whab  other  sapernal  conditions  life  may 
be^  conditioned  we  cannot  now,  and  may  perhaps  never,  know : 
thb,  at  least,  we  may  certainly  infer,  that  Ufe,  malti-oonditioned 
as  it  is,  is  no  ohance-giyen  gift,  but  that  it  is  the  chosen  agency 
by  which  the  Deity  works  oat  his  divinest  plans,  and  that  mam^ 
festation  of  his  real  fflor^,  in  which  are  seen  the  snrest  pre- 
monitions of  that  onnomng  eternity  to  which  all  human  life 
hastens. 

"  The  theory  of  life  "  which  we  hare  placed  before  our  readers 
combines  and  harmonizes,  as  we  think,  the  conflict  of  opinions 
reg:arding  ''the  freedom  of  the  human  will,"  and  that  neoes* 
sarianism  held  to  be  essentially  involved  in  the  belief  in  the 
divine  providential  oversight  and  overrule  of  all.  It  represents 
man  as  an  independent  oeing,  possessing  the  power  of  self- 
control— stimulable  by  the  passions,  governable  by  the  reason—* 
capable  of  existing,  at  separable  moments  of  life,  in  either  of  the 
three  following  states — (1)  feeling,  (2)  intelligence,  (3)  action,  or 
in  any  combination  of  these  states.  It  shows  that  the  loftiest 
direct  object  of  moral  being  is  duty  ;  of  intelligent  being,  truth. 
It  looks  upon  life  as  a  series  of  acts,  each  of  which  is  a  well- 
defined,  felt,  willed,  and  reflective  efibrt  to  bring  about  some 
predetermined  purpose.  It  maintains  that  reason  must  be 
immanent  in  all  truly  great  and  noble  acts,  although  in  man's 
opposing  and  diverse  passions  the  sug^estives  of  thought  may 
be  found.  It  affirms — ^what  is,  indeed,  universally  admitted 
when  not  referred  to  any  moral  teaching— that  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  once  set  in  motion,  go  on  in  accordance  with  fixed 
laws,  and  evolve,  with  perfect  regularity,  their  due  results.  And 
it  enablaa  us  to  conclude  that  that  state  of  life  is  best  in  which 
passion  is  the  ez^tative,  and  reason  the  executive,  agency ;  in 
which  the  dramatical  is  governed  by  the  logical,  and  the  active 
by  the  intelleetual  powers  of  man. 

The  best  life  is  the  greatest.  To  have  done  life's  duties  with 
aggressive  and  unyielding  persistency — ^to  have  expanded  the 
rich  and  manifold  spiritual  energies  with  which  we  have  been 
endowed  in  the  translation  of  pure  thoughts  into  noble  deeds-*<4s 
true  greatness.  Life  is  not  logic,  but  activity;  not  passive 
inertion»  but  struggle  and  endurance;  a  reidity  of  toil,  and 
danger,  and  effort.  In  fact,  the  law  of  life  is  not  so  mneh 
proffression-^thaagh,  from  the  popularity  of  the  phrase,  we  have 
used  it  much,  and  may,  perchance,  do  so  again-«-a8  ascension. 

**  Doch  ist  es  Jedem  eingeboren, 
Dasfl  sein  Gefahl  hinauf  und  vorwUrts  dringt.'** 

Upward  and  onward  is  the  true  motto  of  human  existence. 

*  **  Sini  *ti8  oar  being's  inborn  tone, 

To  strive  for  ever  up  and  on^^^^GotMa  "  Fausty 
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"  The  ptinting  breath  and  hurrying  steps  of  life  " 

should  be  expended  on  gaining  the  summit  of  being,  by  tho 
exertion  of  tnat  majestic  strength  with  which  faith  gifts  the 
soul.    To  live  so  is  to  be  great. 

Greatness  is  twofold,  personal  and  historic.  Personal  ^eat< 
ness  is  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  station  in  life  in 
which  we  mid  or  make  ourselves  a  place.  Historic  greatness 
consists  in  carrying  forward  the  purposes  of  being,  in  working 
out  the  pre-ordmations  of  which  man  is  the  subject.  The  one  is 
the  doing  of  that  which  befits  our  own  individual  being  in  any 

fiven  set  of  circumstances ;  the  other  is  the  doing  of  that  which 
efits  ourselves  and  the  circumstances.  Each  individual  being 
is  linked  to  all  the  past  as  well  as  to  all  the  future ;  the  former 
affects  him,  the  latter  he  affects.  Time,  society,  and  the  phenome- 
nal world  all  operate  on  us,  and  we  on  them.  To  be  one  of  those 
to  whom,  amid  all  the  surging  turbulence  of  change,  and  chance, 
and  time,  the  word  duty  is  the  highest,  holiest,  and  most  effec- 
tive, is  to  he  personally  great ;  but  to  be  one  of  those  whose 
word  or  act  affects  the  ongoings  of  the  world's  affairs,  and  gives 
the  impetus  which  drives  them  on  along  the  predestined  "  groves 
of  change,"  is  to  be  historically  great,  is  to  be  one  of— 

"  The  kings  of  thought, 
Who  waged  contention  witili  their  Time's  decay, 
And  of  tiie  Past  are  all, — that  cannot  j^om  away.*' 

At  the  day-dawn  of  an  event,  the  great  man  is  up,  girt  for  toil ; 
he  thinks,  he  works,  his  thought  becomes  a  fact,  and  he  himself 
is  recognizably  great.  Clear  thought,  brave  heart,  and  readiness 
to  do  or  say  whatever  is  required,  these  are  the  characters  which 
mark  the  world's  greatest  men,  the  men  that  not  only  make,  but 
are,  history.  All  nistory  is  triune — excitement,  purpose,  accom- 
plishment ;  agent,  activity,  residt ;  condition,  cause,  consequence ; 
and  the  ^eat  man  is  the  central  of  the  three,  the  creative,  the 
invigorative  power  which,  having  changed  itself,  rests  not  till  it 
change  the  world. 

While  giving  utterance  to  such  opinions  as  these,  let  us  guard 
ourselves  from  being  understood  as  asserting  the  divinity  of  great 
men.  We  entertain  no  such  belief.  We  think  that  the  great 
man  is  he  whose  being  has  become  suffused  with  the  great 
primal  truths  of  duty,  and  who,  in  working  these  out  into  act, 
co-labours  with  the  Deity — ^unconsciously,  it  may  be,  and  often 
is — ^in  the  development  of  his  purposes  among  men.  As  He  has 
pre-determined  not  only  the  purpose,  but  the  pathway  of  the 
planets,  so  as  He  predestined,  not  only  the  supreme,  but  also 
the  ultimate  end  of  human  life ;  and  whoever  walks  himself,  or 
causes  others  to  walk,  in  the  ascending  path  along  which  his 
divine  influences  exert  themselves,  is  in  very  truth  a  co-worker 
with  God.    As  He  has  pre-established  the  several  proportionate 
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hannonies  of  sound,  the  proportional  atomic  co-efficients  of 
matter,  and  whosoever  disoovers  these  ratios,  and  arranges  sounds 
or  atoms,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  produce  new  manifesta- 
tions or  phenomena,  is  aiding  the  deyelopment  of  the  true  pur- 
poses and  uses  of  nature,  so  is  he  who  discovers  the  relations 
between  duty  and  destiny,  and  acts  himself,  or  causes  others  to 
act,  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  produce  the  consentaneous 
action  of  both,  i,  e,,  to  effect  the  purposes  of  both,  in  their  truly 
pre-arranged  unity  and  harmony. 

Not  omy  do  we  dissent  from  the  Carlylese  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  the  great  man  or  hero,  as  an  estimate  of  humanity  by 
far  too  high;  we  also  object  to  the  Coleridgean  dogma,  that 
"the  great  use  of  history  is  to  acquaint  us  with  the  nature  of 
man,"  as  by  far  too  low.  We  look  upon  history  as  a  revelation 
of  Providence,  an  incarnation  of  a  divine  purpose  wrought  out 
by  human  agencies,  a  record  and  detail  of  the  modes  by  which 
"  the  ways  of  God  "  have  been  traversed  by  human  feet.  ^Neither 
are  we  quite  satisfied  with  the  definition  of  history  given  by 
Cousin,  viz.,  **  L'histoire  est  la  manifestation  des  vues  providen- 
tielles  de  Dieu  sur  Thumanit^."^  We  believe  that  history  is 
the  conjoint  result  of  an  overruling  purpose  in  Grod,  wrought 
out  and  effectuated  by  man,  by  homologating,  of  his  own  free- 
will, this  divine  purpose  as  his  own.  'm  this  point  of  view  life 
is  a  purpose-governed  gift,  of  which  the  performance  of  duty  is 
the  condition ;  history  a  pre-ordained  series  of  incidents,  whose 
co-efficients  are  the  Divine  will  and  the  human  will,  whose 
theatre  is  space,  and  whose  scene-changer  is  time ;  and  true  great- 
ness the  fulfilment  of  the  personal  or  social  duties  of  life  with 
honesty  and  ready  zeal. 

The  words  which  we  have  chosen  as  the  representative  to  you 
and  to  ourselves  of  the  all-suffusing  idea -of  the  present  series 
of  prelections  may  perchance  require  a  moment's  consideration, 
if  not  explanation  and  defence.  Epoch  —  from  the  Greek 
^^^xn*  a  resting-place — ^seems  to  us  peculiarly  indicative  of 
that  class  of  events  in  which  one  phase  of  life  lias  its  close,  and 
a  new  manifestation  of  it  takes  its  rise ;  and  those  persons  are, 
in  oxa  opinion,  justly  called  Epoch-Men,  in  whom  these  changes 
have  their  "  form  and  glory,"  whose  names  are  the  landmarks  of 
history,  whose  efforts  are  the  heritage  of  men,  and  whose  works 
bear  the  impress  of  progress,  truth,  and  goodness.  Not  that  we 
wish  to  be  hereby  debarred  from  entering  on  our  lists  the  names 
of  many  whose  lives,  viewed  as  a  whole,  may  be  far  from  untar- 
nished and  pure.  Often,  indeed,  it  may  be  far  otherwise ;  for 
though  true  personal  ^eatness  can  only  result  from  the  honest 
performance  of  duty,  historic  greatness  may  be  acquired  by  some 

*  "  History  is  the  manifestation  of  the  supervision  of  God  over  humanity/' — 
"  Cours  (lu  Philosophie,"  7ieme  Lecon,  p.  20S. 
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deduTe  word  or  act,  which,  aA  it  accords  with  the  purposes  of 
Heayen,  becomes  produotiye,  or  is  seminal,  of  effecte  by  which 
the  human  soul  may  be  enabled  to  bring  its  struggles  to  a  trium- 
phant issue,  and  to  take  the  steps  horn  the  outset  to  the  end  of 
some  new  movement. 

These  preliminary  observations  it  seemed  incumbent  on  us  to 
make  prior  to  entenng  upon  the  field  of  labour  whidi  seems  here«> 
in  to  extend  before  us.  These  are  the  presiding  ideas  in  our 
minds  when  we  reflect  on  history.  To  place  the  reader  in  a 
similar  position  was  but  just,  else  might  endless  misconceptions 
have  arisen.  Not  that  we  ask  our  readers  to  accept  all  the  before 
explained  views,  unquestionably,  as  his  own ;  but  Uiat  we  feel, 
umess  there  is  some  eommon  ground  of  thought,  progress  in 
one  path  is  impossible.  We  beseech  our  readers  to  ponder  well 
ih»  thoughts  hereintofore  traced,  to  give  them  fair  play  in  l^eir 
consideration,  and  to  go  on  with  us  as  far  as  they  feel  they  are 
safe  and  warranted  in  reason. 

The  series  of  papers  of  which  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
preface,  has  cost  us  in  the  projection  mucn  thought ;  and  in  the 
execution  they  will  require  much  labour.  Yet  if  they  are  pro- 
ductive of  such  results  as  we  desiderate,  we  shall  not  look  back 
regretfully  to  the  hours  in  which  these  papers  were  planned, 
and — if  it  so  chance  they  be — perfected.  We  opine  that  in  few 
minds  has  the  vast  significancy  of  one  true  human  life  received 
sufficient  prominence.  If  it  had,  then  would  we  have  higher 
thoughts  of  the  worth  of  our  own  lives,  and  nobler  resolutions  as 
to  the  ri^t  exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  we  have  each 
been  entrusted.  To  show  this  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the 
present  series.  They  will  not  be  arranged  in  chrouologicaL 
order,  nor  will  they  be  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  men ; 
and  yet  it  is  hoped  that  such  completeness  may  be  attained,  as 
to  leave  no  great  epoch  unrepresented  by  its  guiding  spirit,  no 
mode  of  life  unpiotured  in  its  noblest  form.  Of  the  difficulties 
of  such  a  task  we  are  fully  conscious.  We  enter  on  it  with 
humility  and  anxiety,  yet  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  hope  that 
we  may  be  able  to  make  our  readers  understand  how  man  has 
hitherto  worked  out  his  destiny,  and  "  perceive  how  the  bann^ 
which  God  has  set  up  is  still  borne  pauselessly  onward,"  amid 
all  the  din,  confusion,  and  anguish,  wnieh  mingle  together  in  the 
batde  of  life. 


ViBTITE.— 

What  is  virtue  but  repose  of  mind  P 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  Ambition's  wind. 
Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform  P 

Thomson's  "  Castle  of  IndoUnce.'* 
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IS  X  BEVISION  OF  THE  AUTHOBIZED  VERSION 
OF  THE  BIBLE  NECESSARY  P 

XTBGATIVB  ABTICLB.^^I. 

**  The  most  Uliterate  ChrUtiao,  if  he  can  hat  read  hU  English  Bible,  and 
will  take  pains  to  read  it,  will  not  onlj  attain  all  that  practical  knowledge 
which  is  essential  to  salvation,  but,  bj  God's  blessing,  he  will  become  learned 
in  everything  relating  to  his  religion  in  snch  a  degree,  that  he  will  not  be 
liable  to  be  misled,  either  by  the  reinted  arguments  or  the  false  assertions  of 
those  who  endeavour  to  engraft  their  own  opinions  upon  the  oracles  of  God.**— • 
Bishop  Horsfejf. 

DoxTBTLBssLT  I  sluill  not  Walk  long  in  the  road  I  have  taken, 
before  I  hare  some  one  endeavouring  to  oppose,  if  possible,  my 

?ro^e88  in  the  negative  course  I  have  chosen.  Well,  be  it  so. 
1 18  pleasant,  it  is  edifving  to  come  into  contact  with  the  con- 
tributors  of  this  serial,  who  can  discuss  the  subjects  placed 
before  them  with  calm  consideration  and  afler  due  thought. 
Let  us  each  bear  in  mind,  as  far  as  possible,  a  favourite  motto  of 
my  own,  as,  by  so  doing,  we  shall  not  waver  from  our  point 
unless  convinced  of  error,  i.e.,  that  the  Principles  held  on  either 
side,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  not  sumcient  foundation.  The 
motto  is,— 

*'  Let  us  think  before  we  speak,  and,  when  we  have  honestly  spoken,  abide  by 
what  we  have  said." 

''Is  a  revision  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  necessary?" 
N(^    And  why  not  P 

Having  carefully  read  that  saored  book  in  the  manner  re- 
commenoed  by  the  pious  John  Newton,—"  I  know  not  a  better 
role  for  readmg  the  Scriptures  than  to  read  it  through  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  when  we  have  finished  it  onoe  to  begin 
it  again.  We  shall  meet  with  many  passages  which  we  can 
make  little  improvement  of;  but  not  so  many  in  the  seoond 
reading  as  in  the  first,  and  fewer  in  the  thurd  than  in  the 
8econC"7'I  will  consider  its  faults  (if  such  a  word  may  be  used 
without  irreverence)  and  the  objectllons  which  have  been  raited 
Sfainst  some  portions  of  it^*I  refer  more  especially  to  the  Old 
Testament, — ^under  the  two  following  heads ;— ^ 

1.  Whether  the  sins  of  former  generations  are  not  recorded 
with  too  great  plainness,  rendering  the  advisability  of  the  read* 
ing  of  Budx  portions,  especially  by  children,  a  matter  of  question 
so  far  aa  regards  the  really  good  effect  which  the  same  may  havo 
upon  their  minds  and  lives  P 
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2.  Whether  the  phraseology  of  the  Bihle  might  not  be  im- 
proved by  making  it  more  in  accordance  with  the  scholarship  of 
the  present  day  P 

As  to  the  first  fault  or  objection — admitting  for  a  moment,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  well  founded — I  confess  I  do  not 
see  how  any  human  power  or  authority  for  its  alteration  could 
be  exercised  or  given,  which  would  not  be  derogatory  to  the 
divine  character.  We  have  no  right  to  take  from  any  more 
than  we  have  to  add  to  the  Scriptures  (Eev.  xxii.  19).  They 
were  written  for  our  instruction  as  well  as  that  we  might  find  in 
them  the  means  of  salvation.  What  is  contained  in  them  has 
the  impress  of  inspiration.  If  the  doings  of  the  earlier  race  of 
mankind  are  shown  forth  to  us  plainly ^  we  are  thereby  informed 
(1)  that  they  were  no  more  pure  and  spotless  mortals  than  our- 
selves ;  (2)  that  it  is  wrong  to  imitate  them  by  following  that 
portion  of  their  life  which  is  not  consistent  and  proper ;  (3)  that 
it  is  right,  and  a  glory  to  us,  to  shape  our  course  in  such  a  way 
as  shall  fit  us  for  a  blessed  eternity,  and  the  happiness  of  that 
better  world  prepared  for  the  redeemed  from  among  men. 
How  are  children  injured  by  reading  the  alleged  objectionable 
portions  alluded  to  P  I  know  not,  and,  therefore,  cannot  admit 
that  they  are ;  for  in  this  case,  knowledge  that  it  does  is  balanced 
by  knowledge  that  it  does  not,  and  the  arguments  are  equal. 
The  parent  or  the  teacher  instructs,  and  if  these  have  piety  of 
mind — and  this  is  the  grand  point,  after  all — ^why  ^ar  the 
result  P  The  objection  cannot  be  of  importance  enough  to  have 
much  (if  any)  weight  with  the  thinking,  pious  part  of  the 
community. 

Again,  as  to  the  phraseology,  we  have  the  opinions  of  learned 
and  able  men  that  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  cannot  be 
improved  to  any  great  extent,  if  at  all.  Amongst  those  to  whom 
I  refer,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  Dr.  Gumming,  with  whom 
(though  I  altogether  differ  from  him  in  other  religious  matters) 
I  agree,  chiefly  as  regards  the  sentiments  to  which  he  has 
recently  given  publicity  on  this  subject.  He  has  clearly  proved 
(at  least,  as  I  believe)  that  we  shall  gain  nothing  by  revision  or 
alteration,  whereas  we  may,  and  doubtless  should,  lose  much  by 
disturbing  the  present  authorized  version. 

It  shoiud  be  remembered  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  can- 
not be  considered  as  erroneously  put  forth  in  the  authorized 
version  of  Holy  Writ.  Oh,  no !  jS"one  have  attempted,  with 
any  show  of  reasoning,  to  throw  doubt  on  that  point.  The 
inhdel  may  scoff*,  the  sceptic  may  deride,  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  therein  explicitly 
taught.  What  is  founded  upon  truth  can  never  be  destroyed. 
What  has  borne  the  test  of  ages  and  of  centuries  gone  by  can 
never  be  uprooted,  and  be  forgotten — even  as  a  shadow  that 
passeth  away. 
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But,  it  may  be  argued,  if  the  Scriptures  could  usefully  be  re- 
Tised  at  the  period  when  the  present  authorized  version  was 
adopted,  why  may  they  not  now  be  again  revised  P  I  reply, 
that  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  treated — Ood  forbid  it  ever  should 
he — as  if  merely  occupying  a  place  in  the  same  category  as  other 
books.  We  may  have  one  edition  of  a  published  work,  or  we 
may  have  ten  thousand;  each  may  be, revised  and  improved  as 
fancy  or  altered  circumstances  may  dictate.  This  system,  as 
regards  secular  books,  is  all  very  well,  because  readers  are  in 
search  either  of  intellectual  culture,  or  the  gratification  of  their 
mind ;  and  authors  are  bound— or  at  least,  in  general  consider 
themselves  so, — ^in  order  to  make  what  they  write  saleable,  to 
please  the  multitude.  The  "newer"  the  work — unless  where 
old  ones  have  a  lasting  and  paying  reputation — the  more  eagerly 
is  it  sought  after.  The  Biblb,  nowever,  stands  alone;  it  is  a 
pillar — ^yea,  a  rock — ^by  itself;  everything  and  everybody  comes, 
more  or  less,  under  its  controlling  mfluence.  Old  age  does  not 
decay  it,  it  crumbles  not  with  time ;  though  the  paper  on  which 
the  words  are  printed  may  become  the  "  worse  for  wear,"  yet 
the  WoBD  itseli  is  never  obliterated  or  defaced ;  its  power  fails 
not,  its  saving  agency  survives. 

It  strikes  me,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  language  of 
the  authorized  version  of  the  ^Bible  not  being  that  of  the  present 
day  gives  it  a  value  of  an  extraordinary  description.  When  we 
peruse  its  pages,  we  think  of  days  gone  by ;  we  carry  back  our 
unaginations  so  far  as  may  be,  and  then  extend  them  on  into 
futurity ;  we  bring  to  our  remembrance  the  sinners  who  have 
become  repentant,  the  good  men  and  women  who  have  followed 
the  precepts  there  laid  down,  the  thousands  who  have  read  and 
studied  what  is  therein  recorded ;  and  still  the  same  book — oh, 
happy  thought,  that  I  can  call  it  blessed  ! — ^remains. 

We  admire — ^at  least,  I  do — an  ancient  building.  I  can  medi- 
tate with,  pleasure  upon  the  many  things  which  make  its  name 
dear  in  history.  Summers  and  winters,  of  no  small  number, 
have  passed  away,  and  the  rocky  stone  of  which  the  building  is 
composed  still  exists.  Who  can  view  a  cathedral  or  church  of  olden 
date,  black  with  the  dust  of  ages,  without  a  feeling  of  reverential 
awe  P  Who  can  go  in  and  out  without  a  passing  thought  that 
the  voices  which  have  resounded  therein,  and  the  lips  which  have 
taken  |>art  in  prayer  and  praise,  are  now  silent,  the  allotted 
span  being  ended  Y  Yet  the  building  continues.  It  falls  not. 
It  will  remain  for  years  to  come.  But  take  down  that  building ; 
place  another  in  its  stead ;  or  even  revise  (if  I  may  say  so)  the 
present  fabric  by  alteration ;  surely  we  destroy,  in  some  way  or 
other,  its  pristine  beauty.  Scrape  the  walls,  and  you  give  them 
another  appearance ;  take  a  few  stones  away,  and  put  others  in 
their  stead,  and  you  destroy  the  originality  of  the  structure. 

So  it  is  with  the  Bible.    The  long  time  that  has  elapsed,  since 
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the  last  reyisioHi  has  giyen  it  an  andent  aapedt.  Its  wortk  be- 
comes more  and  more  year  by  year,  beoatise  it  is  "  tiothing  new/' 
What  we  read  therein  now,  our  forefathers  read  before  us,  in 
the  very  same  words,  in  the  very  same  language  $  what  was^  a 
treasure  to  them  still  continues  a  treasure  to  us,  their  successors. 
The  Bible  is  my  title-deed  to  heaven !  I  like  its  "old-fashioned  " 
style.  I  like  to  feel,  whe^  I  am  reading  that  book,  that,  though 
other  things  may  be  reyised  and  alterra,  I  am  resting  on  that 
which  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  always. 

How  much  of  the  gloiy  of  our  antiquit);  shines  in  and  fi^om 
our  good  old  English  version !  Its  very  history  is  holyground 
«*-a  wondrous  epic,  full  of  poetry  and  sacred  beauty<  Who  can 
read  its  pages,  so  often  baptised  in  tears,  when  not  bedewed  in 
the  martyr's  blood-^who  can  look  upon  it,  the  treasure-store  of 
comfort,  hope,  and  glory  to  many  a  wan-worn  saint-^without 
feeling  that  these  are  enhancements  to  its  worth?  See  the 
Ooyenanter,  stealthily  yet  prayerfully  conning  its  grand  old 
glowing  page,  till  thought  has  illuminated  it  more  gorgeously 
than  the  pencil  of  painter  could  ever  place  on  the  canvass.  See 
the  groups  that  hasten  to  the  cathedral  niche  in  which  "  the  pasfe 
of  promise  "  is,  for  its  very  preciousness,  chained  up.  See  the 
long  array  of  holy  scenes  in  whidh  its  words  have  been  breathed 
like  soft  incense  Up  in  prayer  to  heaven,  or  thundered  like  th^ 
storm-blast  over  the  impenitent  soul,  imtil  it  shivered  in  itB 
agony  and  called  for  mercy  from  the  vengeance  dire  it  menaeedi 
Is  there  not  the  sacredest  poesy  of  the  human  harp  shown  there  P 
For  now  more  than  three  centuries  Christians  have  drawn  ftom 
its  hallowed  sentences  the  strength  which  has  nerved  them  in 
their  struggles  asainst  temptation  and  sin.  Its  echoes  reaoh  ua 
from  afar.  All  down  the  period  of  England's  greatest  eras  have 
its  tones  descended ;  and  the  holiest  associations  are  twined  to* 
^ether  with  its  simplest  phrases.  Our  toother's  prayer,  our  own 
infant  supplications,  are  each  found  in  its  holy  teachings  i  and 
we  cannot  bear  to  break  up  those  dear  old  memories^ 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  "pidling  to  pieces"  of  the 
present  authorized  version  would,  after  a  Whue,  lead  to  the  Utteif 
uprooting  of  all  that  is  good  and  holy,  inasmuch  as  if  it  be  right 
to  revise  the  Scriptures  now,  it  would  be  so  at  another  time« 
There  could  be  no  limit  set  as  to  how  often  or  how  seldom  i  if 
we  begin,  others  would  go  on.  Permanence  would  be  at  an  &kd, 
—•change  would  be  the  only  permanency*  So  long,  howevefy  at 
our  present  version  remains  as  it  is,  we  may  hope  for  stability. 
The  people-^oT  at  least,  most  of  them'^have  always  thought-^ 
yea,  entertained  it  as  a  persuasion,  that  the  Soriutures  are  and 
should  be  unalterable  $  destroy  that  thought,  ana  it  will,  I  IbaTi 
be  soon  found  that  indifference  will  take  we  place  of  fkith,  con- 
sistency, and  propriety.  There  are-^^lat  us  fraukly  ooafMs  it**- 
men  in  the  present  day  who  have  attained  a  high  standard  in 
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knowledge^  either  from  tke  force  of  education  or  from  natural 
ability ;  out  let  not  luoh  knowledge  be  exerdaed  in  the  reviiBion 
or  alteration  of  the  Bible.  That  book  ia  precious,  eren  as  it  is. 
Protest  we,  then,  against  its  bein^  tampered  with;  it  is  our 
mental  "  daQj  bread/'  so  to  speak ;  it  has  taught  thousands  the 
wajr  to  the  eternal,  happy  home ;  and,  indeed,  it  teaches  every 
one  that  way,  if  they  wul  only  do  as  the^  are  therein  directed. 

I  would  suggest,  m  preference  to  revision,  that  remarks  might 
be  com|>iled  on  those  portions  which  majr  need  observation,  and, 
after  being  duljf  authorized,  bound  up  with  the  present  version, 
placing  such  remarks,  mih  proper  rrfereneee,  at  the  end.  The 
whole  would  thus  be  together,  forming  the  one  volume,  thereby 
answering  every  end,  and  yet,  in  reali^,  altering  nothing. 

On  no  account,  however,  let  the  fabric  of  the  book  itself  be 
touched. 

"  This  lamp  from  off  the  ersrlMting  throne 
Meroj  took  down,  and  in  the  night  of  time 
Stood — oaeting  on  the  dark  her  gracious  bow— • 
And  evermore  beeeeching  men.  with  tears 
And  earnest  sighs,  to  hear,  believe,  and  live." 

May  we  as  such  reverence  it,  and  lay  no  unhallowed  hand  upon 
the  ark  of  God.  If  it  reveal  to  us  "  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  hath  sent,"  the  jcrest,  primary  end  of  its  being 
given  to  man  is  accomplished.  Human  learning  is  too  apt  to  be 
poffed  up  with  the  vain  conceit  of  its  own  subtlety  and  wondrous 
penetration ;  but  if  the  foolishness  of  preaching  has  made  men 
^'wise  unto  salvation,"  we  see  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  trivial  inacouraoies  or  inelegancies  of  our  present  text  will 
hinder  ite  grand  mission  of  peace.  Therefore  let  us,  as  hereto" 
fore,  "use  the  Scripttires,  not  as  an  arsenal  to  be  resorted  to 
onl^  for  arms  and  weapons,  but  as  a  matehless  temple,  whore  we 
delight  to  contemplate  the  beauty,  the  symmetry,  and  the  mag* 
nificence  of  the  structure,  and  to  increase  our  awe  and  excite  our 
devotion  to  the  Deity  there  preached  and  adored."  Let  us  value 
our  Bibles  as  above  price,  and  teke  heed  Aow  we  discuss  religion, 
lost  we  tread  irreverently  on  holy  ground. 
Bristol  E.  D.  B. 

ATFIBMATIVE  JLBtlCLE. — 1. 

**  The  labour  bestowed  by  so  many  of  the  learned  upon  the  just  interpre- 
taUon  of  ^lif  inestimable  booh  is  of  itself  an  attestation  of  its  worth,  and  toan- 
tenances  the  snpposition  that  Divine  Providenee  has  appointed  it  for  the 
attainment  of  great  designs." — Seiler^s  *'  BibliecU  EermenetUics" 

Ths  most  salutary  measures  have  been  the  result  of  comproo 
mise.  In  most  questions,  since  zealots  always  go  the  leogtn  of 
their  tether,  there  are  extremes,  and  it  usually  happens  that  truth 
lies  about  midway  between  them.  And  between  them  do  thoughts 
fal  men  generally  teke  tl^eir  stend.    We  take  such  a  position  in 
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Ibc  Bible  discassion.    We  are  neither  so  oonBenrative  in  this 
matter  as  to  belieye  that  our  authorized  version  is  faultless — aa 
to  resolutelj^  oppose  any  alteration — ^as  to  rail  against  any  pro- 
posals for  improvement  as  "  doctrines  of  devils.  *    Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  we  declare  it  to  be  full  of  faults,  and  clamour  for 
a  new  translation.    We  by  no  means  think  slightingly  of  our 
English  Bible.    Indeed,  few  can  value,  reverence,  love  it  more 
than  we.    Of  no  ancient  book,  perhaps,  is  there  a  translation 
extant  worthier  of  praise  than  this.    It  reproduces,  for  the  most 
part,  the  verv  spirit  of  the  ori^al.     Isaiah  loses  little  of  the 
eloquence  of  his  appeal,  or  Ezekiel  of  the  fire  of  his  denunciation, 
or  Paul  of  the  vigour  of  his  reasoning.    The  Book  of  Job,  even 
in  our  translation,  is  an  unexampled  poem.    Our  version  gives 
us,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  English  language, 
now  the  unrivalled  conciseness  of  some  portions  of  the  text,  now 
the  beautiful  difiuseness  of  others.    And  we  value  the  English 
Bible  for  its  pure  Saxon  speech.    Nowhere  is  shown  so  clearly 
the  beauty  and  yet  the  dignity  of  the  native  element  of  our 
tongue.     The  translation  is  unequalled ;  we  wotdd  not,  even  if 
we  could,  have  another.    No ;  let  the  fungi  and  the  slight  cor- 
ruptions be  removed  from  tliis  "  well  of  English  undefiled,"  that 
it  may  be  truly  the  "water  of  life,  pure  as  crystal;"  but  by  no 
means  brick  it  up  and  open  another.    We  want  not  our  grand 
old  Saxon  changed  into  a  semi-classic  dialect,  somewhat  thus  : — 
"  The  Lord  is  my  pastor,  I  shall  not  be  indigent.     Thou  anointest 
my  head  with  odoriferous  imguents,  my  chalice  overfloweth." 
Give  us  rather  the  simple  but  sublime  words  whidi  have  cheered 
thousands  of  trustful  Christians  : — "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd, 
I  shall  not  want." 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  miserable  partial  translations  put 
forth  by  the  Americans,  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  a 
worthy  re- translation  of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  regret  this,  because 
we  see  no  need  for  a  new  translation.  But  our  translation,  though 
it  be  unapproachable  in  its  excellence,  though  it  be  valuable, 
beautiful,  grand,  is  faulty.  What  human  work  is  not  P  And  is 
it  not  to  be  expected  that  a  work  requiring  accurate  scholarship, 
performed  when  learning  was  at  a  comparatively  low  ebb,  wouM 
manifest  faults  and  blemishes  in  an  age  of  clearer  light,  more 
accomplished  scholarship,  riper  learning — an  age  in  which  the 
general  principles  of  translation  are  better  understood— in  which 
the  investigations  of  learned  men  have  led  to  the  attainment  of 
a  better  text  than  was  then  used  P 

While  expressing  our  beHef,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  main  a 
most  excellent  translation,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  best 
possible  translation.  That  we  are  not  alone  in  this  opinion  is 
amply  proven  by  Bishop  Lowth's  version  of  "  Isaiah ; "  Dodson's 
translation  of  the  same  prophet ;  Stock's  "  Job ; "  Blaynev's 
"Minor  Prophets;"    GilberTs,  Wakefield's,  and  Bishop  New- 
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oome's  sefparate  re-translation  of  the  ''New  Teatament;"  "  The 
Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,"  by  E.  Henderson,  D.D. 
These  are  all  good  men  and  trae,  known  to  the  ohnrch.  It  is 
not  our  duty  to  guarantee  the  saperior  ezoellence  of  these  differ- 
ent versions  to  that  of  our  own ;  we  only  point  to  them  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  notion  prevalent  that  the  present  authorized  version 
of  the  Scriptures  requires  revision. 

Faults  have  been  pointed  out  in  large  numbers,  and  their 
emendation  has  become  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  an 
uneasy  sense  in  most  minds  that  the  English  version  is  not 
entirely  trustworthy.  Every  Sunday  one  nears  the  preacher 
telling  his  congregation  that  the  original  sense  of  his  text  is  not 
adequately  rej^resented  in  their  Bibles.  And  if,  in  an  argument, 
one  quotes  Scripture,  one's  opponent  immediately  declares  that  the 
Hebrew  or  the  Greek,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  wrongly  translated ; 
and  he  volunteers  a  rendering  of  his  own,  or  gives  the  one 
adopted  by  some  modern  lummary.  Or  else  we  are  told  that 
there  are  grave  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  passage ;  that 
there  is  some  interpolation  or  error  in  transcription,  or  something 
of  the  sort.  Anon  we  find  a  collection  of  emendations  published 
by  some  plodding,  long-winded  German ;  or  some  English  com- 
pilation of  his  researches.*  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
general  reader  comes  to  feel  that  he  cannot  implicitly  trust  the 
Ene^lish  version.  Such  a  state  of  things  should  not  exist.  These 
doubts,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  set  at  rest  by  authority — 
set  at  rest  for  a  century  or  two  at  least.  Some  of  our  gavans-^ 
and  there  are  plenty  fit  for  the  work — should  give  to  the  world  a 
revised  and  correct  English  Bible — should  give  men  the  benefit 
of  the  vast  and  important  critical  researches  of  modem  times. 

We  assert,  then,  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  our  authorized 
version.  We  maintain  that  it  has  many  faults ;  that  these  faults 
are  not  slight,  but  very  important ;  that  they  exercise  no  small 
influence ;  and  that  that  influence  is  injurious.  If  we  show  this, 
the  necessity  for  revision  will  be  proved.  Its  practicability  toe 
have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Some  of  me  faults  of  our  English  version. 

1.  Suspected  passages  are  not  pointed  out.  The  general  reader 
scarcely  Knows  that  there  are  such,  and  still  less  does  he  know 
fohiek  they  are.  And  so  he  bases  his  theories  on  passages 
all  but  proved  to  be  spurious.  For  instance,  what  general 
reader  is  aware  that  the  latter  half  of  the  last  chapter  ojf  Mark 
is  the  TO'oduction  of  another  and  a  later  hand,  perhaps  St.  Peter 
(see  2  Pet.  i.  15, 16)  P  or  that  grave  suspicions  have  been  enter- 
tained of  the  genuineness  of  the  last  chapter  of  John's  gospel  P 

*  We  mn»t  draw  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  this  subject  to  a  very 
nsefhl  work  by  a  contribntor  to  the  B,  C7.,  S.  B.  A.,  entitled,  ^  Emendations 
«f  the  Text  of  thfi  Gfeek  Testament."    Jndd  and  Glass. 
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"  1  he  panting  breath  and  hurrying  steps  of  life  " 

should  be  expended  on  gaming  the  summit  of  being,  by  the 
exertion  of  uiat  majestic  strength  with  which  faith  gifts  the 
Bonl.    To  live  so  is  to  be  great. 

Greatness  is  twofold,  personal  and  historic.  Personal  jB;reat- 
ness  is  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  station  in  life  in 
which  we  mid  or  make  ourselves  a  place.  Historic  greatness 
consist  in  carrying  forward  the  purposes  of  being,  in  working 
out  the  pre-ordinations  of  which  man  is  the  subject.  The  one  is 
the  doing  of  that  which  befits  our  own  individual  being  in  any 
ffiven  set  of  circumstances ;  the  other  is  the  doing  of  that  which 
befits  ourselves  and  the  circimistances.  Each  individual  being 
is  linked  to  all  the  past  as  well  as  to  all  the  future ;  the  former 
affects  him,  the  latter  he  affects.  Time,  society,  and  the  phenome- 
nal world  all  operate  on  us,  and  we  on  them.  To  be  one  of  those 
to  whom,  amid  all  the  surging  turbulence  of  change,  and  chance, 
and  time,  the  word  duty  is  the  highest,  holiest,  and  most  effec- 
tive, is  to  he  personalty  great ;  but  to  be  one  of  those  whose 
word  or  act  affects  the  ongoings  of  the  world's  affairs,  and  gives 
the  impetus  which  drives  them  on  along  the  predestined  "  groves 
of  change,"  is  to  be  historically  great,  is  to  be  one  of— 

"  The  kings  of  thought, 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  Time's  decaj, 
And  of  the  Past  are  all, — that  cannot  pass  away." 

At  the  day-dawn  of  an  event,  the  great  man  is  up,  girt  for  toil ; 
he  thinks,  he  works,  his  thought  becomes  a  fact,  and  he  himself 
is  recognizably  great.  Clear  thought,  brave  heart,  and  readiness 
to  do  or  say  whatever  is  required,  these  are  the  characters  which 
mark  the  world's  greatest  men,  the  men  that  not  only  make,  but 
are,  history.  All  nistory  is  triune — excitement,  purpose,  accom- 
plishment ;  agent,  activity,  result ;  condition,  cause,  consequence ; 
and  the  ^eat  man  is  the  central  of  the  three,  the  creative,  the 
invigorative  power  which,  having  changed  itself,  rests  not  till  it 
chane;e  the  world. 

While  giving  utterance  to  such  opinions  as  these,  let  us  guard 
ourselves  from  being  imderstood  as  asserting  the  divinity  of  great 
men.  We  entertain  no  such  belief.  We  think  that  the  great 
man  is  he  whose  being  has  become  suffused  with  the  great 
primal  truths  of  duty,  and  who,  in  working  these  out  into  act, 
oo-labours  with  the  Deity — ^unconsciously,  it  may  be,  and  often 
IB — ^in  the  development  of  his  purposes  amons  men.  As  He  has 
pre-determined  not  only  the  purpose,  but  the  pathway  of  the 
planets,  so  as  He  predestined,  not  only  the  supreme,  but  also 
the  ultimate  end  of  human  life ;  and  whoever  walks  himself,  or 
causes  others  to  walk,  in  the  ascending  path  along  which  his 
divine  influences  exert  themselves,  is  in  very  truth  a  co-worker 
with  God.    As  He  has  pre-established  the  several  proportionate 
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luurmonies  of  sound,  the  proportional  atonuo  co-e£Eicient8  of 
matter,  and  whosoever  discovers  these  ratios,  and  arranges  sounds 
or  atoms,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  produce  new  manifesta- 
tions  or  phenomena,  is  aiding  the  development  of  the  true  pur- 
poses and  uses  of  nature,  so  is  he  who  discovers  the  relations 
between  daty  and  destiny,  and  acts  himself,  or  causes  others  to 
act,  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  produce  the  consentaneous 
action  of  both,  »'.  0.,  to  effect  the  purposes  of  both,  in  their  truly 
pre-arranged  unity  and  harmony. 

iN'ot  omj  do  we  dissent  from  the  Carlylese  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  the  great  man  or  hero,  as  an  estimate  of  humanity  by 
far  too  high;  we  also  object  to  the  Coleridgean  dogma,  that 
"  the  great  use  of  history  is  to  acquaint  us  with  the  nature  of 
man,"  as  by  far  too  low.  We  look  upon  history  as  a  revelation 
of  Providence,  an  incarnation  of  a  divine  purpose  wrought  out 
by  human  agencies,  a  record  and  detail  of  the  modes  by  which 
"  the  ways  of  God  **  have  been  traversed  by  human  feet.  J^either 
are  we  quite  satisfied  with  the  definition  of  history  given  by 
Cousin,  viz.,  "  L'histoire  est  la  manifestation  des  vues  providen- 
tielles  de  Dieu  sur  Thumanit^."*  We  believe  that  history  is 
the  conjoint  result  of  an  overruling  purpose  in  God,  wrought 
out  and  effectuated  by  man,  by  homologating,  of  his  own  free- 
will, this  divine  purpose  as  his  own.  ui  this  point  of  view  life 
is  a  purpose-governed  gift,  of  which  the  performance  of  duty  is 
the  condition ;  history  a  pre-ordained  series  of  incidents,  whose 
co-efficients  are  the  Divine  will  and  the  human  will,  whose 
theatre  is  space,  and  whose  scene- changer  is  time ;  and  true  great- 
ness the  fulfilment  of  the  personal  or  social  duties  of  life  with 
honesty  and  ready  zeal. 

The  words  which  we  have  chosen  as  the  representative  to  you 
and  to  ourselves  of  the  all-suffusing  idea*of  the  present  series 
of  prelections  may  perchance  require  a  moment's  consideration, 
if  not  explanation  and  defence.  Epoch  —  from  the  Greek 
iwoxrif  a  resting-place— seems  to  us  peculiarly  indicative  of 
that  class  of  events  in  which  one  phase  of  life  lias  its  close,  and 
a  new  manifestation  of  it  takes  its  rise ;  and  those  persons  are, 
in  our  opinion,  justly  called  Epoch-Men,  in  whom  these  changes 
have  their  "  form  and  glory,"  whose  names  are  the  landmarks  of 
history,  whose  efforts  are  the  heritage  of  men,  and  whose  works 
bear  the  impress  of  progress,  truth,  and  goodness.  Not  that  we 
wish  to  be  hereby  debarred  from  entering  on  our  lists  the  names 
of  many  whose  lives,  viewed  as  a  whole,  may  be  far  from  untar- 
nished and  pure.  Often,  indeed,  it  may  be  far  otherwise ;  for 
though  true  personal  greatness  can  only  result  from  the  honest 
performance  of  duty,  liistoric  greatness  may  be  acquired  by  some 

*  "  History  is  the  Tnanifestation  of  the  stipervision  of  God  over  humanity.'* — 
"  Conrs  du  Fhilosopbie/'  7ieme  Lecon,  p.  20S. 
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lacJs  ofdUtvnction  between  prose  and  verse;*  tke  punctuation  tp 
frequently  wrong,  and  fre^ently  obscures  the  seTue;  there  is  no 
use  for  quotation  marks  ;  postscripts  without  any  authority  are 
appended  to  the  epistles;  and  numerous  insertions  are  mcfde, 
which  are  utterly  unwarranted  by  the  text.  Upon  these  faults 
we  will  not  now  enlarge.  The  bare  enumeration  of  them  ought 
to  convince  every  one  that  our  English  Bibles  need,  and  must 
have,  revision. 

Wherever  error  exists,  it  ought  to  be  removed.  A  truism 
certainly;  but  the  very  fact  tluit  there  are  opponents  to  the 
revision  of  the  Bible,  shows  that  this  truism  needs  repetition 
and  enforcement.  But  especially  should  we  be  careful  to 
remove  error,  when  it  exercises  a  definitely  injurious  influence. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  such  is  the  case  with  our 
English  Bibles. 

Men  tell  us  that  the  authorized  version  points  out  the  way  of 
salvation  plainly  enough,  and  that  that  is  all  we  need.  Would 
they  say  the  same  of  any  other  book  P  We  may  understand  an 
author's  meaning,  but  is  that  any  reason  why  he  should  neglect 
errata,  and  leave  his  second  edition  unrevised  and  uncorrected  P 
A  dirty  window  may  let  in  light ;  but  is  that  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  cleaned  P 

If  it  is  true,  as  Cecil  says,— and  what  Christian  will  deny  it  P— 
that  "  the  Bible  resembles  an  extensive  garden,  where  there  is  a 
vast  variety  and  profusion  of  fruits  and  flowers,  some  of  which 
are  more  essential  or  more  splendid  than  others ;  but  there  is 
not  a  blade  suffered  to  grow  in  it  which  has  not  its  use  and 
beauty  in  the  system ; " — surely  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  ask  that 
the  weeds  be  taken  out,  and  that  such  plants  as  are  not  cultured 
in  the  best  mode  should  be  so  now. 

Men  tell  us  that  the  errors  of  our  Bible  are  of  little  moment ; 
that  truth  is  written  and  made  plain,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read;  and  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  cannot  err 
therein.  We  allow  this  of  the  original  Scriptures,  but  not  of 
^  the  JEnglish  version.  The  errors  in  it,  already  pointed  out,  are 
not  of  httle  moment,  and  the  wayfaring  man,  though  not  a  fool, 
may  err,  and  does  err,  therein. 

It  is  strange  that  while  we  have  the  benefit  of  various  readings, 
emendations,  competent  editorship,  in  the  case  of  our  classic 
works,  we  allow  a  book  which  is  infinitely  superior,  infinitely 
more  important,  still  to  remain  "  with  all  its  imperfections."  It 
is  strange  that  while  we  are  most  careful  to  have  the  strict  sense 
of  every  document  of  temporal  importance.  We  are  satisfied  with 
an  imperfect  and  garbled  rendering  of  documents  which  concern 
our  spiritual,  our  eternal  interests.    It  is  strange  that  we  allow 

*  These  t^o  faults  are  corrected  in  the  deservedly  pqpalar  *^  Paragxapb 
Bible,"  published  by  the  Beligions  Tract  Society. 
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the  most  yalned,  the  most  lored,  the  most  exteniiyelj  read  book 
to  remain  the  most  erroneous.  We  have  every  means  of  cor- 
recting its  faults,  and  we  yet  leave  them  as  perpetual  stumbling- 
blocb,  and  as  blots  upon  the  glory  of  its  pages. 

Does  it  not  seem  almost  a  dishonour  to  the  Father,  to  leave 
in  such  case  his  choicest  pft  to  man  P  Does  it  not  seem  a  care- 
lessness towards  that  which  has  bestowed  the  greatest  benefits 
unon  human  kind  P  Does  it  not  seem  a  disregard  of  the  interests 
or  our  race,  to  allow  that  which  it  most  reverences  to  exercise 
upon  it,  however  slightly,  an  influence  which  is  injurious? 

We  must  have  a  revision  of  the  Bible.  The  sects  are  united 
in  desiring  the  boon.  The  Americana  express  themselves  willing 
to  receive  it  from  the  mother  country.  All  who  have  the 
interests  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  at  heart,  see  its  necessitv, 
and  long  for  it.  And  if  our  age  <£>es  not  give  it,  the  next  will. 
Let  us  not  disregard  our  privileffe,  and  lose  the  reward  and  the 
honour  of  effecting  this  laoour  of  k>ve. 

Cambridge*  Thbblkeld. 


EcoHomr  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a  state,  as  well  as  of  au 
individuid.  It  is  not  only  a  great  virtue  in  itself,  but  it  is  the 
parent  of  many  others.  It  preserves  men  and  nations  from  the 
commission  of  crime  and  tiie  endurance  of  misery.  The  man 
that  lives  within  his  income  can  be  just,  humane,  onaritable,  and 
independent*  He  who  lives  beyond  it  becomes,  almost  neces- 
sarily, rapacious,  mean,  faithless,  contemptible.  The  economist 
is  easy  and  comfortable ;  the  prodigal,  harassed  with  debts,  and 
imable  to  obtain  the  necessary  means  of  life.  So  it  is  with 
nations.  National  character,  as  well  as  national  happiness,  has, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  day,  oeen  sacri^ 
ficed  on  the  altar  of  profusion. — Spectator's  Key, 

Thb  Lovb  of  Exobllino. — ^This  passion  always  chooses  to 
move  alone  in  another  sphere,  where  nothing  noble  or  important 
can  be  acldeved,  rather  than  join  with  others  in  moving  mighty 
eneines,  by  which  much  good  might  be  effected.  Wnere  did 
ambition  ever  glow  more  intensely  than  in  Csesar,  whose  favour- 
ite saying,  we  are  told,  was,  that  he  would  rather  be  the  first 
man  m  a  petty  village  thain^the  second  in  BomeP  Did  not 
Alexander,  another  niadman  of  the  same  kind,  reprove  his  tutor, 
Aristotle,  for  publishing  to  the  world  those  discoveries  in  phi- 
losophy he  windd  have  reserved  for  himself  alone  P — l}»eker, 

OOVTXVTICBVT.— 

Not  that  which  men  oovet  most  is  best, 
li^or's  that  thing  worst  which  men  do  most  refuse ; 
But  fittest  'tis  tnat  all  contented  rest. 
With  whAt  they  hold :  each  Ao^A  hieforttme  in  his  breaef 

£td.  Spenser, 
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IS  EUSSIA  GEEAT  BECAUSE  OR  JJV  SPITE 

OF  S]?BFDOM  P 

AFFIBMATIYS  ABTICLS. — ^I. 

To  enable  the  mind  to  '*  diflttnguish  things  that  differ  '*  is,  in 
llie  majority  of  eases,  the  chief  aim,  and  constitutes  the  chief 
yalue,  of  intellectual  training.  Judgment,  in  its  simplest  sense, 
is  nothing  more  than  comparing  ideas  together,  and  "distin- 
guishing" whether,  and  if  so  in  what  degree,  they  differ.  Upou 
we  clearness,  nicety,  and  truth  of  our  distinctions  the  whole 
value  of  our  reasonings  and  conclusions  depends.  Hence  arises 
the  frequent  superiority  of  the  practical  man  over  the  mere 
theorist.  The  eye  of  reason  is  a  nobler  faculty  thau  the  hand  of 
experience;  yet  it  is  often  more  deceptive.  Experience  gives 
the  mind  a  tact  and  instructive  skill  in  seizing  upon  slight  dis- 
tinctions, which  might  escape,  perhaps,  the  xeen  mental  gaze 
even  of  a  Newton  or  a  Plato.  We  see  these  remarks  illustrated 
in  a  countless  variety  of  instances.  Ancient  philosophy  showB 
us  the  eye  of  reason,  attempting  vainly,  by  the  keenness  of  its 
gaze,  to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature's  laws, 
and  of  the  phenomena  of  existence.  Modem  philosophy,  again, 
shows  us  the  hand  of  induction  and  of  experience,  cautiously, 
yet  surely,  feeling  its  way  up  to  the  grand  discoveries  which 
crown  the  three  centuries  since  Bacon  wrote  his  world-famed 
"  Novum  Organum."  The  whole  history  of  mankind  sets  before 
US  practical  art  as  the  pioneer  of  scientific  truth. 

The  best  trained  mind,  therefore,  is  that  which  shaJr  most 
nearly  approach  to  that  exactitude  which  results  from  clear 
reasoning,  guided  by  experience  and  practice.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  discussion  may  be  regarded  as  highly  educative.    Many-^ 

Eerhaps  we  should  say  most — of  the  discussions  in  these  pages 
ave  a  practical  value.    The  opinions  of  the  public  upon  sudi 
questions  as  State  Education,  Taxation,  the  Eevision  of  the 

S resent  version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Maine  Law,  &c.,  react 
irectly  upon  the  whole  nation.  The  question,  of  Sabbath  Ob- 
servance necessarily  influences  the  conduct  of  every  individual. 
But  there  are  other  questions,  whose  practical  influence  is  slight 
and  indirect,  and  solely  of  an  educative  value,  in  strengthenmg 
and  fixing  the  mind  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  sociiu  philosophy,  in  exercising  exactitude  of  thought  laid 
reasoning,  and  in  teaching  us  to  attain  that  delicacy  of  percep- 
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Uon  sad  smmdness  of  jadgmeni»  mhiA.  aloaie  will  enable  the 

mind  to  unravel  the  knote  of  easaietry^,  bj  ri^ihfcly  "  dirtrngaiah- 

ingthe  thinga  that  diff«r." 

The  diflcittsion  now  betee  vs  bdongi  to  the  dau  purely 
educstiTe.    To  an  Enfliehmin,  either  of  the  alternative  replies 
k  a  matter  of  no  OMmeBt  in  iteelf.    Serfdom  la  an  impowibdity 
in  this  oottntry.    If  an  advantage  to  a  nation,  it  is  an  advanta«;e 
bejond  omr  leaek;  if  an  evil,  it  ean  neither  be.  felt  nor  feared  bj 
«f.   It  is  true  that  the  qneation  has  a  distant  and  indirect 
interest  for  ns,  from  its  close  relation  to  the  power  of  a  state 
which  lately  has  been,  and  at  some  future  day  may  again  be, 
snavod  against  us  in  the  dread  conflicts  of  war.    Sir  James 
Graoam,  a  few  months  ago,  as  our  readers  may  probably  remem- 
ber,  enlivened   the   after-dinner  speeches  of  an   agricultural 
gathering  in  the  north  of  England,  oy  maintaining  that  Buaaian 
serfdom  was  a  national  benefit  to  thia  country.    The  worthy 
baronet  posaiUy  believea  that  Ensaia  ia  ^reat  in  spite  of  aerfdom, 
and  that^  consequently,  to  destroy  that  institutian  would  be  to 
increase  her  power  for  evil.    In  thia  light,  the  queation  might 
appear  to  have  aome  intereat  to  Engliahmen.    Bat  on  the  other 
mid,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  matter,  the  intereat,  if  any,  ia  at 
once  aeen  to  be  completely  apeculative.    Svery  one  knowa  the 
conaequencea  of  oar  eUreet  attompta,  aa  a  people,  to  influence  the 
mind  of  our  American  couaina  on  the  topic  of  alavery.    The 
lady-remonatranta  of  Sutherland  Houae  found  that  even  their 
sex  could  not  ahield  them  from  a  rough  and  contemptuoua  reply. 
At  thia  moment,  too,  the  world  ia  watdiing,  with  a  naif  snule  of 
contempt,  the  utter  inability  of  the  governments  of  France  and 
England  either  to  coax  or  to  threaten  the  petty  tyrant  of  Naples 
into  the  observance  of  the  mere  decencies  of  humanity  towards 
his  oppressed  subjects.    Who,  then,  pm  dream  that  England 
can,  by  any  direct  effort,  affect  the  instituted  serfdom  of  BussiaP 
Serfdom  may  be  the  mainatay  of  Buaaian  might,  or  the  worm  at 
the  root  of  her  greatneaa.    In  either  caae,  we  can  only  look  on 
idly ;  we  can  acaroely  hope  to  hasten  ita  decay,  or  to  prolong  ita 
dnration. 

But  when  we  turn  to  view  the  question  in  a  purdy  educative 
and  intellectaal  aspect,  it  becomes  invested  with  considerable 
interest.  We  propose,  therefore,  shortly  to  glance  at  the  prin- 
dples  involved  m  the  solution  of  the  matter  before  us.  It  is*  not 
improbable,  if  the  question  were  proposed  suddenly  to  any  large 
number  of  Englishmen,  and  their  off-hand  opinions  collected  at 
once,  that  an  overwhelming  maiority  would  declare  that  B4i88ia  ia 
great  in  spite  of  serfdom.  What!  they  would  rapidly  reason, 
ean  the  greatneaa  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the 
larger  portion  of  ita  people  are  crushed  in  the  iron  hand  of 
oppression P  Is  not  knowledge  power;  and  can  knowledge 
co-exist  with  degntdation  and  MrbarismF    Can  knowledge  floii- 
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rish  where  tbree-fotirdis  of  a  people  are  held  and  kqpt  oh  a  level 
with  "the  beastii  that  have  no  understanding"?  Was  not 
Greece  great  because  of  her  love  of  liberty?  bid  not  a  few 
strong  arms,  nerved  by  freedom,  hurl  back  the  countless  thou- 
sands of  barbarian  slaves  from  her  shores  P  Did  not  liberty  in* 
spire  those  deeds  which  have  shed  a  halo  of  gk>rjr  over  her  history 
that  the  darkness  of  two  thousand  yean  has  railed  to  dim,  and 
which,  to  Hiis  hour,  renders  her  soil  classic  ground?  Could 
England  have  been  creat  had  she  not  been  free  P  Does  she  not 
stand  forth  the  happiest,  the  noblest,  and  the  mightiest,  because 
the  freest,  of  earth's  nations  F  Nay,  do  we  not  recognize  ia 
S/Ussia  herself  the  weakening  effects  of  bondage  P  Is  she  not 
greatest  in  her  diplomacy — a  power  wielded  by  the  few  freemen 
who  stand  around  her  throne?  Did  she  not  prove  more  than  a 
match  for  her  foes  in  strategy  and  in  generalsnip,  the  arts  ezer« 
cised  by  the  freemen  at  the  head  of  her  armies  r  Was  not  het 
pride  humbled,  and  her  military  greatness  overthrown,  in  those 
**  soldiers'  battles,"  where  her  serfs  so  repeatedly  ^ve  way  before 
the  freemen  of  the  West?  Did  not  msurrecticML  burst  forth 
among  the  serfs  in  the  Ukraine  P  Waa  not  enslaved  Poland  the 
dead  weight  which  dragged  her  down,  weakening  her  strength^ 
by  neutralizing  half  her  armies  ?  Such,  and  a  thousand  like  oon<« 
siderations,  drawn  from  the  pages  of  history,  would  rush  to  the 
mind,  and  prejudice  the  judgment.  To  associate  serfdom  with 
a  nation's  strength,  and  to  refer  greatness  to  oppression,  would 
seem  to  many  a  desecration  of  the  most  cherished  principles  of 
the  freeman's  heart.  Enthusiasm,  far  more  effective  than  logic« 
would  hurry  away  numbers  ?  and  an  impulse  of  the  heart  would 
be  mistaken  for  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  mind.  All  dig* 
tinctions  would  probably  be  ovenooked.  The  verdict  of  the 
conscience  against  serfdom  and  oppression,  and  the  righteous 
condemnation  given  by  the  heart,  would  be  coupled  with  the 
axiom,  that  a  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  eood  fruit,  and  the 
demonstration  that  ^Russia  is  great  in  spite  of  Uds  hideous  feature 
of  her  social  polity  would  be  uiought  complete. 

The  history  of  popular  opinion  in  all  ages  frimishes  innumer^ 

able  proofs  of  the  tendency  even  of  the  best  of  our  race — of  those 

sincerelv  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  truth — ^to  fall  into  this  erroneous 

style  of  reasoninff.     The  onlv  remedy,  therefore,  against  such 

tendencies  is  in  educating  and  training  the  mind,  to  enaUe  it  to 

resist  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  to  "search  and  see 

whether  these  things  be  so."    The  goodly  fruit  may  then  prove 

to  be  like  the  apples  of  Sodom,  fair  without,  but  dust  and  ashes 

within— fruit  fitfy  in  keeping  with  the  oorrupt  tree  which  bore 

it.    The  mai'estio  pvramid  may  be  found  to  be  but  a  huge  funeral 

mound,  enclosing  tlie  bones  or  the  nameless  and  forgotten 

That  Bussia  is  ^at,  none  wiU  deny ;  but  before  we  can  traoe 
the  influence  of  serfdom  upon  her  greatness,  we  must  aseertain 
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ia  wliat  her  greatneu  oooBute.  It  ia  in  Tain  to  leek  for  the 
fonnatire  causey  until  we  oomprehend  tlie  nature  of  tke  reeultinr 
effect  A  moment's  consideration  shows  that  greatness  aiuL 
liberty  hare,  in  some  cases  at  least,  little  relation.  Bussia  is 
ereat,  and  not  firee ;  England  is  great  and  free ;  Switzerland  is 
iree,  bat  not  great ;  Spain  and  Naples  are  neither  great  nor  free. 
Borne  was  mistress  oi  the  greatest  empire  the  world  had  ever 
Been,  when  she  was  herself  the  slave  of  Nero.  She  had  been 
free  in  the  days  of  Brutus ;  but,  as  her  freedom  sank,  her  great- 
neae  rose.  Iloe  senith  of  her  power  was  the  death>hour  of  her 
own  and  of  the  world's  freedom.  Athens  knew  no  system  of 
serfdom  when  her  greatness  sank  before  the  might  or  Spartai 
thecrael  and  barbarous  mistress  of  the  Helots.  These  mver- 
oons  and  oppositions  at  once  show  that  the  question  befor6  us 
is  not  one  to  oe  hastily  decided  upon  a  mere  moral  prepossession 
^aiiMi  serfdom,  and  in  favour  q/*  freedom. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  Bussia's  greatness?  A  great 
people,  mwst,  to  some  extent,  be  a  free  people.  Every  restriction 
on  their  freedom  is  a  diminution  of  national  strength.  Erery 
serf  is  a  cypher  in  the  sum  total  of  that  people's  greatness, 
regarded  as  a  community,  and  with  respect  to  their  internal 
reeouroes  and  strength.  A  few  moments,  however,  will  suffice 
to  convince  any  one  that  the  Bussian  people  hold  a  very  low 
nnk  in  the  scale  of  matness.  The  glimpses  whidi  the  ''  special 
oonespondents  "  at  Moscow,  and  the  numerous  works  on  Bussia 
which  nave  appeared  during  the  last  two  years,  afford  us  of  the 
internal  condition  of  Bussia,  all  concur  in  proving  her  population 
to  be  far  below  the  level  of  that  of  any  other  European  nation. 
In  religion,  in  education  and  intelligence,  in  the  arts,  manners, 
and  social  habits  of  life,  there  appears  to  be  little  to  choose 
between  the  Bussian  peasantry  and  the  semi-civilized  communi- 
ties of  Asia.  To  the  greatness  of  civilization  Bussia  can  lay  no 
daim;  in  this  respect,  she  is  the  least  of  European  states. 
Judeed  bj  the  standard  of  internal  and  domestic  greatness, 
which  consists  in  the  aggregate  of  individual  elevation,  the 
bordes  of  Muscovy  can  scarcely  at  jdl  be  tried. 

Closely  akin  to,  and  indeed  resulting  from,  this  internal 
peatness,  is  the  greatness  of  moral  influence.  Indeed,  the 
utter  may  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  and  exercise  of  the 
former.  The  influence  of  British  opinion — ^the  frank,  unrestrained 
jodgments  of  the  free-born  mUlions  of  this  land— expressed  and 
enforced  by  a  free  press,  is  an  active  power,  a  living,  working 
Btrenffth,  which  is  lelt  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Proudly  and 
hfrnefuUy  we  look  upon  the  moral  influence  of  the  free  thought 
and  enlightened  opinion  of  the  English  nation  as  the  greatness 
of  her  strength,  as  the  most  potent,  steady  agent  (in  the  hands 
01  ProndjBDoe)  of  the  world's  regeneration.  The  witry  diatribes 
of  a  portion  of  the  American  press  show  how  its  influence  is  felt 
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in  another  hemisj^wre.  The  frequent  seiiwre  of  our  jonmalB  od 
the  continent,  and  fheiiitorestwitii  which  the  (ffogress  of  En^ish 
opinion  is  watched  by  forei^  roiers,  all  point  to  the  power  of 
firee  thoueht,  and  attest  &e  grwtneBS  of  tius  connl^.  We 
need  n6t  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the  daims  of  Eossia  to  this 
kind  of  national  sreatness.  The  moral  influmee  of  the  Utissian 
]people,  as  a  peojSe,  is  nothing — ^is  absolutely  non^extstont.  The 
mom  influence  of  her  rulers  is  almost  as  complete  a  nonenftitae. 
Her  schemes  of  aggression,  cherished  and  steadily  pursued  with- 
out remorse  or  scruple;  her  baseness  and  treachery,  both  in 
council  and  in  war;  her  finesse  and  evasions,— all  these  have 
aunk  the  name  of  Bussia.  Even  as  we  write,  the  Bussian  mani- 
festo in  respect  to  the  disputed  pomts  of  tke  ivte  4vnty  shows 
that  there  is  no  species  of  moral  fraud,  however  contemptible, 
to  whidi  Bussian  diplomacy  will  not  descend.  Her  version  of 
the  dispute  about  Bolffrad  is  an  unblushing  confession  that  her 
diplomatists  practise  uie  arts  of  the  thimble-riffger ! 

Again,  there  is  the  greatness  of  industrial  development.  The 
planter  of  South  Carolina  demands  slavery  as  necessary  to 
industrial  development  (at  least,  in  those  tropical  regions  in 
which  he  dwells),  and  points  to  the  disasters  and  struggles  of 
our  West  Indian  colonies  as  a  proof  of  his  position.  His^ 
fellow-republicans  in  the  North  join  issue  with  him,  and  main- 
tain that  their  own  superior  industrial  development  is  due  to 
their  freedom  from  the  blight  of  slavery,  and  that  the  same 
principles  would  produce  the  same  effects  all  the  world  over. 
A  similar  dispute  might  be  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  serfdom  in 
Briissia,  had  she  even  the  industrial  development  of  the  slave 
states  of  America,  whose  ori^nn,  however,  compared  with  hers, 
dates  but  from  yesterday.  But  we  evidently  see  that  there  are 
other  causes  at  work ;  for  Bussia  is  just  entering  on  the  career 
of  civilized  industry.  She  has  yet  to  intersect  her  empire  with 
eanals  and  roads.  She  is  now  begeing,  cap  in  hand,  tor  funds 
to  construct  railways— railways  which,  when  made,  will,  for 
generations  to  come,  be  but  militarv  highways.  Her  pine  woods 
are  yet  to  be  cleared  and  thinned,  her  mineral  wealth  to  be  ex- 
plored, her  wild  beasts  to  be  extirpated.  Her  plains  are  yet 
mere  boundless  wastes — wild  steppes — ^as  fruitless  as  the  desert 
jBands.  Her  looms  and  furnaces,  her  Manehesters,  Birminghams, 
Leicesters,  and  Shetiields,  are  yet  to  rise.  Her  industrial  great- 
ness is  a  shadow ;  its  career  is  yet  to  be  begun.  In  this  i'espect 
she  is  not  great,  either  "  because  or  in  spite  of  serfdcnn,'*  for  she 
is  not  j^reat  at  all. 

Agam,  there  is  commercial  greatness.  In  this  respect  our 
own  country  and  the  United  States  share  an  unapproached 
supremacy.  Bussia  stands  lowest  on  the  scale.  Her  oommeroa 
is  vet  in  its  infancy.  Hides  and  tallow,  deal  and  mats,  are  the 
mae  subjects  of  her  barter^    Even  Turkey,  so  often  r^arded  as 
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ft  btfblmiL  power,  a  mere  Asiade  interloper  among  Bnyopean 
states,  has  a  oommeroe  more  lucratiye  ana  yalnable  to  us  than 
all  our  dealinffB  witk  Bnssia,  eren  including  the  com  traffio  ci 
Odessa  and  the  soathern  ports  of  Bnssia.  A  fair  estimate  of 
the  Bassian  commerce  may  oe  made  by  considering  the  effect  of 
<2ie  late  war,  which  shut  her  produce  ont  firom  this  country,  the 
emporiom  of  the  world.  We  found  our  supplies  <^  com  from 
the  Black  Sea  diminished;  but  this  was  more  owinff  to  the 
interfer^ice  with  the  agriculture  and  trade  of  the  Danubiaa 
prorinoes  than  to  the  loss  of  Bussian-grown  wheat.  And  be^ 
yoad  ikiB,  the  stoj^age  of  the  commerce  of  a  mighty  emnire 
only  sufficed  to  raise  the  price  of  tallow  candles,  ropes,  and  deal 
planks  in  tiie  price  current  of  the  world's  chief  mart  of  mer- 
chandise. Look  at  the  list  of  Bussian  prises  taken  by  the  allied 
squadrons,  and  the  condition  and  character  of  Buasian  commerce 
is  soon  estimated.  Commercial  jipreatness  is  excluded,  therefore, 
from  the  question  before  us,  for  it  is  non-existent.  Commerce  is 
yet  in  its  swaddling  clothes  in  that  empire — ^too  young  to  be 
either  fostered  or  crushed  by  the  existence  of  serfdom. 

As  connected  with  the  last  two  aspects  of  national  greatness, 
we  might  refer  to  wetUtA.  We,  however,  need  not  enlarge  on 
this  topic.  A  country  that  is  only  approaching  the  threshold  of 
industrial  development,  and  whose  commerce  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
cannot  be  wealthy.  Bussia  is  not  wealthy*  A  two  years'  con* 
test  by  land  alone  has  prostrated  her  strength  and  shown  her 
weakness. 

We  have  now  distinguished  various  aspects  of  national  great* 

ness,  and  shown  them  to  be  excluded  from  the  present  debate. 

The  question  is  thus  narrowed  down  and  cleared  of  that  ex* 

traneous  matt^  which  affords  opportunity  for  so  much  of  pre* 

judice  or  sophistry.    Bussia's  greatness  is  political  solely — ^the 

greatness  of  territory  and  militury  strength.    It  is  the  greatness 

of  physical  force.    Moreover,  it  is  the  rudest  form  of  military 

greatness  which  Bussia  possesses — that  which  is  essentially  bar* 

barian — ^which  sains  aid  from  civilization  only  in  respect  of  the 

implements  and  arts  of  warfare.    This  species  of  strength  has 

been  weU  described  by  Maoaulay.    "  Of  the  strength,"  says  he, 

"  which  consists  in  extent  of  territory  and  in  number  of  fighting 

men,  a  rude  despot,  who  knows  no  law  but  his  own  cnildish 

fancies  and  headstrong  passions,  may  have  more  than  falls  to 

the  lot  of  the  best  and  wisest  government.    But  the  strength 

which  is  derived  from  the  confidence  of  capitalists  such  a  despot 

can  never  possess.    That  strength-*-and  it  is  a  strength  which 

has  decided  the  event  of  more  than  one  great  conflict — ^flies,  by 

the  law  of  its  nature,  from  barbarism  and  fraud,  tyranny  and 

finarchyt  to  follow  civilization  and  virtue,  liberty  and  order." 

Amply  are  these  remarks  illustrated  by  the  late  war — by  the 

triiunph  of  the  allies  ov^  the  huge  physical  strength  of  Bussia^ 
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Kow  comes  the  question.  Is  such  military  greatness,  sueli  briitC^ 
force  of  numbers  and  of  territory,  increased  or  diminished  by  its 
connection  with  serfdom  P  Search  the  pages  of  history,  and  iind 
the  state  which  has  exhibited  this  barbarian  strength  in  imion  with 
liberty.  Look  at  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian  empires ;  at 
Oarthage,  and  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  the  bubble  empire  of 
Alexander  spUt.  Look  even  at  Greece,  where  Laceds&mon,  the 
patroness  of  Helotry,  at  length  stood  victor ;  or  at  Bome,  selling 
nations  into  slavery,  dragging  captives  at  the  wheels  of  her  chariots 
of  victory,  and  rearing  hordes  of  gladiators  for  the  ferocious  spec- 
tacles oi  the  amphitheatre.  Look,  too,  at  the  barbaric  tribes  of 
Huns  and  Vandals  overwhelming  the  earth  with  violence. 
Ancient  history  is  one  continued  proof  that  barbaric  strength  is 
the  ofiTspring  of  barbarian  polity,  is  connected  with  and  strength* 
ened  by  serlaom  and  oppression.  Modem  history  illustrates  the 
same  truth.  We  may  write  down  nations  in  the  order  of  their 
internal  freedom,  and  the  list  will  be  the  inverse  order  of  their 
purely  military  strength.  England,  possessed  of  an  empire  on 
which  the  sun  sets  never,  stands  first  in  liberty  and  last  in 
military  organization.  Hussia  is  lowest  in  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  most  giant-like  in  nulitary  power. 

The  considerations  already  pointed  out  are  sufficient  to  justify 
and  to  prove  the  position,  that  Bussia  ia  ^eat  because  of  her 
serfdom — because  she  is  in  that  semi-civihzed  state  in  which 
serfdom  is  possible.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  freeman 
soldier  must  be  paid  a  freeman's  hire — must  be  clothed,  fed, 
treated  as  a  freeman.  He  must  be  lured  by  bounties.  He  is  a 
subtraction  from  the  nation's  home  strength.  He  is  a  costly 
burden  on  the  nation's  resources.  But  the  serf  is  the  cheapest 
article  of  war.  His  life  is  of  less  value  than  the  coat  on  his  back. 
He  may  be  had  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Li  a  word,  the  raw 
material  (so  to  speak)  of  Russia's  military  strength — ^her  only 
^eatness — ^is  rendered  more  abundant  and  cheaper  by  the  ex- 
istence of  serfdom.  Again,  serfdom  necessitates  a  more  directly 
military  organization.  Where  there  are  serfs  to  be  ruled,  there 
must  be  siSdiers  to  coerce.  Hence  serfdom  reacts  directly  in 
increasing  the  military  organization  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Lastly,  serfdom  is  the  only  safe  basis  of  pure  despotism.  In 
the  storms  of  revolutionarv  eras,  when  other  states  totter  and 
are  convulsed,  Eussia  stands  firm  and  unmoved, — she  can  even 
afibrd  to  help  her  neighbour  despots  in  their  extremities.  The 
serf  is  helpless ;  the  oppressed  half  freeman  is  dangerous.  The 
[Russian  serf  has  no  hope  and  no  chance  of  liberty ;  while  the 
Himgarian  peasant  is  fired  by  hope,  and  often  dreams  that 
opportunity  will  crown  desire.  Serfdom  is  the  bulwark  of 
despotism—the  rock  on  which  tyranny  maj  build  securely.  All 
else  is  shaking  sand ;  and  the  despot  who  dreams  to-day  that 
universal  empire  lies  within  his  grasp,  may  to-morrow  tremble  in 
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Ids  capital.  Let  serfdom  pass  away,  and  the  schemeB  of  Bossian 
aggrandusement  are  oyeitmrown  for  erer.  To  it  she  owes  her  mili- 
taiy  might,  her  barbarian  strength ;  because  of  it  she  is  great ;  with 
it  ner  destiny,  as  an  empire  aspiring  to  role  the  world,  is  bound 
up.  Firmly  we  beliere  that  it  is  one  of  the  merciful  provisions 
of  Providence,  that,  as  an  empire  grows  in  internal  strength,  its 
brute  force  for  aggression  and  conquest  dies^  away.  In  this 
troth  we  see  the  custant  fulfilment  pf  the  promise,  that  the  day 
shall  come  when  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  nlouffhshares,  ancl 
spears  into  pruning  hooks ;  when  nations  shall  learn  war  no 
more.  The  late  contest  has  shown  that,  in  proportion  to  its 
relative  dvilizalion  is  the  unwillin^ess  of  a  nation  to  engage  in 
war,  and  its  power  of  carrying  it  on  successfully  when  once 
htced  into  it.  Hence  peace  is  a  product  (so  to  speak)  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  seen,  too,  that  in  proportion  to  aggressive  strength 
and  physical  power  for  war  is  the  inability  to  en<Sire  a  lengthened 
contest.  Hence  new  sprounds  of  hope  for  the  coming  future  are 
fonnd  in  the  bloodshed  and  fears  of  the  past. 

We  have  already  exceeded  tiie  ordmary  bounds,  and  now 
leave  our  readers  to  ponder  on  the  distinctions  we  have  drawn, 
and  to  decide  how  far  we  have  shown  sufficient  cause  for  the 
opinion,  that  the  greatness  of  Russia — such  as  it  is—^is  a  bar- 
luurian  strong^  founded  upon  the  system  of  serfdom.       B.  S. 


Hbjlith  AiTD  Loira  Lifb. — Whether  long  life  be  a  blessing 
or  not  Grod  Almighty  alone  can  determine,  who  alone  knows 
what  length  it  is  uke  to  run,  and  how  it  is  like  to  be  attended. 
Socrates  used  to  say,  that  it  was  pleasant  to  grow  old  with  good 
healtk  and  a  good  frigid ;  and  he  might  have  reason :  a  man 
va&Y  be  content  to  live  whUe  he  is  no  double  to  himself  or  his 
friends ;  but  after  that,  it  is  hard  if  he  be  not  content  to  die. 
I  knew  and  esteemed  a  person  abroad,  who  used  to  say,  a  man 
must  be  a  mean  wretch  wno  desired  to  Hve  after  threescore  years 
old.  But  so  much,  I  doubt,  is  certain,  that  in  life,  as  in  wine, 
lie  that  will  drink  it  good,  must  not  draw  it  to  the  dregs. 
Where  this  happens,  one  comfort  of  age  may  be,  that  whereas 
younger  men  are  usually  in  pain  whenever  they  are  not  in 
pleasure,  old  men  find  a  sort  of  pleasure  whenever  they  are  out 
of  pain;  and  as  young  men  often  lose  or  impair  their  present 
enjoyments  by  craving  after  what  is  to  come,  by  vain  hopes  or 
fruUess  fears,  so  old  men  relieve  the  wants  of  their  ase  by 

Csing  reflections  upon  what  is  past.  Therefore  men,  m  the 
th  and  vigour  of  their  aee,  should  endeavour  to  fill  their 
lives  with  reading,  with  travm,  with  the  best  conversation,  and 
the  worthiest  actions,  either  in  public  or  private  stations,  that 
thejnay  have  something  agreeable  left, to  feed  on  when  they 
nw  dd,  by  pleasing  remembrances. — Sir  W.  Jhmple, 
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OUGHT  TAXATION  TO  FRESS  EOOALLY  UPOIT 
CAPITAL  AIH)  LABOUR? 

KSOATITE  ASnCLB. — ^I. 

"  Taxes  ought  to  liaye  no  other  end  than  the  prodaGtion  of  reremie,  wUk  m 
light  a  burden  cupotttble. — Bentham. 

It  is  customary  for  politiQal  economists  to  define  capital  as  the 
sum  total  of  l^e  wealth  of  the  eonumimitj  capable  of  gaining 
profits — ^the  improvable  property  of  the  nation ;  and  laboar,  aa 
any  active  eSoxt  by  whicii  tnat  property  is  made  snbaervieiit  to- 
the  necessities,  comforts,  or  luxuries  of  the  people.  It  is  iriih. 
capital  and  labour  in  this  general  comnrehensive  sense  Hiat  we 
have  to  do  on  the  present  occasion,  ana  our  question  is,  WMek 
ought  to  bear  the  greatest  share  of  the  expenses  of  Grovemment, 
f. e.,  taxation?  We  think  a  limited  space  wiU  suffice  to  make  it 
apparent  that  capital  should  be  the  most  heavHy  taxed.  Thia 
smiplest  truth  of  political  science  will  be  readily  admitted,  viz., 
that  in  return  for  the  care  employed  in  the  protection,  conserva- 
tion, and  improvement  of  life  and  property**-in  the  govemmeht 
and  defence  of  the  commonwealth — in  the  carrying  out  of  works- 
beneficial  in  their  results  to  the  great  mass  of  tibie  people — in 
guarding  the  interests  and  in  promoting  the  glory  of  tne  naticm* 
each  inmvidual  should  contribute,  according  to  his  ability,  a  just 
share  of  the  expenses  to  which  the  execution  of  these  things 
leads,  provided  always  that  Uie  modes  in  which  these  things  are 
accomplished  are  in  harmony  with  the  views  oi  the  nation,  aa 
expressed  by  the  votes  of  its  representatives. 

Capital  being,  as  it  is  commonly  defined,  wealth  already 
accumulated,  is  permanent  in  its  own  proper  nature,  and  im* 
provable,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  reproductive,  by  labour 
or  the  opration  of  nature's  laws,  and  receives  but  a  temporaxx. 
diminution  of  its  lateiU  power  of  reproduction,  by  a  withdrawal 
of  some  portion  of  it  in  payment  of  taxes,  t.  e.,  the  price  paid  for 
the  prevention  of  evil  ana  the  increase  of  security.  In  conse-^ 
quence  of  the  elasticity  of  its  reproductive  energy,  it  quickly 
re-acquires  and  assumes  ii»  dimensions  previous  to  tiie  withdrawal 
for  governmental  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  labour  caimot» 
under  any  circumstances,  become  accumulated  wealth.  It  is,  by 
its  very  nature,  and  in  its  every  operation,  self^exhaustiye* 
Labour  expended  is  incapable  of  increase  or  reproduction.  Hence, 
any  portion  .of  labour  withdrawn  £or  the  ezpenaea  of  Gt>veniin«nA 
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H 18  impossible  to  reprodiioe ;  it  is  lost  to  tke  oonnraiiitjr,  and 
88  such,  is  a  natioiuu  loss,  incapable  of  replacement ;  therefore 
labour  ought  to  be  more  ligbtljr  taxed  than  capital  in  a  just  and 
equitable  arrangement  of  national  burdens.  Capital,  we  hare 
obserred,  is  wealth  aecomnlated,  according  to  the  laws  of  our 
own  country,  whieh,  in  the  present  caae,  we  most  adopt  as  the 
practioal  standard  of  the  principle  of  taxation.  Capital,  pro* 
perty,  or  accnmolated  wealth,  is  taxed  by  what  it  is  worth ;  that 
18,  by  its  marketable  Talue,  or  what  it  is  capable  of  producing  or 
becoming  in  a  given  time ;  but  Inbonr  is  taxed  by  its  whole  ralue 
in  that  same  given  time,  not  by  what  the  value  of  a  given  amount 
of  labour  wilf  produce  in  that  time.  In  this  we  have  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  flasrant  injustice  resulting  from  mistaken  notions 
regarding  the  reutive  powers  of  capital  and  labour  to  bear 
taxation. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  present  debate  to  avoid  a  con« 
fosion  of  those  ideas  which  are  popularly  represented  by  the 
tenns  capital,  profit,  and  income,  with  the  terms  capital  and 
labour,  in  the  t^ms  of  our  question ;  as  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  vaeA  in  a  general  sense,  and  in  the  former  they  have  a  par* 
tieular  significuioe — the  one  applicable  to  the  routine  of  commerce, 
the  other  subservient  to  the  oevelopment  of  political  science. 

Taxes  operate  upon  wealth  or  capital,  and  labour,  in  various 
ways.  We  will  examine  these  operations  in  their  relation  to  the 
point  at  issue.  Taxes  imposed  on  wealth  take  so  much  of  what 
it  is  capable  of  producing  in  a  given  time  without  labour ;  that 
18,  of  ita  necessary  productiveness :  its  real,  actual  value 
remains  intact,  exactly  as  before  the  imposition  of  the  tax ;  its 
prodcice  is  lessened,  but,  as  capital,  it  is  still  the  same,  and  its 

e>wer8  of  future  productiveness  unimpared.  On  the  contrary, 
hour  by  necessity  suffers  a  diminution  of  its  own  proper  value 
or  bulk,  by  so  much  as  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  tax.  Thus 
capital,  by  a  tax  of  1  per  cent.,  is  not  reduced  to  a  value  of  99 
per  cent. ;  but  supposing  the  tax  to  be  annual,  the  interest  of  the 
oi^tal  only  for  the  year  is  reduced  to  the  extent  of  this  1  per 
eeut.,  the  capital  remaining  still  100.  But  such  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent,  on  labour  reduces  the  value  of  it  to  the  labourer  to  99  per 
cent,  which  shows  that  labour  is  incapable  of  receiving  an  equal 
burden  oi  taxation,  without  suffering  a  progressive  diminution, 
which  constantly  converges  to  complete  exhaustion. 

A  tax  imposed  on  capital,  while  withdrawing  from  its  interest 
or  its  productiveness,  unassociated  with  labour,  cannot  become 
an  element  in  the  cost  of  supplying  those  wants  necessitated  by 
laan  living  in  civilized  society,  oecause  the  interest  only  of  the 
capital  simers  diminution,  and  this  diminution  cannot  become 
an  addition  to  the  consumer,  because  the  consumer  is  not  the 
owner  of  ik^  capital,  but  a  purchaser  of  the  surplus  productive- 
QMS  of  that  capital;  and  as  the  number  of  consumers  or  pur« 
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eliasen  of  that  sarplus  productiYeness  is  necessarily  the  same 
before  and  after  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  the  yalae  of  such 
surplus  maintains  an  equilibrium  in  its  value  to  the  owner  of  the 
capital  and  to  the  consumer,  in  accordance  with  that  axiom  of 
political  science, — Supply  and  demand  continuing  equal,  the 
yalue  also  continues  equal,  or  the  same.  Not  so  with  labour,  as, 
from  its  yery  nature,  it  must  of  necessity  become  a  chief  element 
in  the  cost  of  all  productions,  if  not  the  chief  cost ;  hence  a  tax 
imposed  on  labour  must  be  borne  by  the  consumer,  through  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production ;  then,  if  the  cost  of  production 
be  increased  by  a  tax  on  labour*  two  things  must  of  necessity 
result,— a  diminution  in  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  inability 
of  consumers  to  purchase,  and  the  injurious  competition  of 
foreifi^ers  not  subject  to  the  tax,  who  would  be  able,  by  their 
freedom  from  the  tax,  to  supply  consumers  at  a  lower  cost  than 
the  tax-paying  producers  or  labourers.  Hence  the  national 
prosperity  would  be  [proportionately  and  injuriously  affected  by 
an  equal  tax  on  capital  and  labour,  because  the  demand  for 
labour  decreases  wifli  the  consumption,  a  surplus  of  labourers  is 
thrown  upon  the  community,  pauperization  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  destitution  and  sunering  of  the  surplus  labourers, — all 
of  which  points  are  of  paramoimt  importance  to  the  national 
prosperity  in  the  estimation  of  all  sound  political  economists, 
whose  constant  aim  is  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe  by  apportion- 
ing a  lighter  tax  to  labour  than  to  capital. 

This  feature  in  the  effect  of  taxes  on  labour  cannot  be  too 
carefully  considered  nor  too  forcibly  expressed,  as  the  keen  oom- 
p^tion  of  foreign  producers,  more  lightly  taxed  than  our  home 
producers,  has  tuready  displaced  many  branches  of  manufacture* 
both  in  foreign  markets  and  at  home — ^those  who  formerly  were 
consumers  of  our  surplus  productiveness  having  now  become 
producers ;  and  we  have  assumed  their  position,  and  are  con- 
sumers of  their  surplus  productiveness,  from  the  very  fact  that 
their  labour  has  not  the  same  amount  of  taxation  to  bear  as  ours, 
and,  conseouently,  their  surplus  production  has  not  the  factitious 
addition  oi  excessive  taxation.  Instances  of  this  nature  are 
**  familiar  as  household  words  "  to  all  that  are  practically  con- 
versant with  manufactures  and  commerce;  and  the  technical 
phrase  is  ever  on  their  lips,  "  We  are  ctU  out  of  the  market  by 
foreigners."  Taxation  of  capitalt  being  free  from  this  objection-— 
beinff  under  no  circumstances  an  element  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction— ^is,  therefore,  more  justly  to  be  chosen,  as  able  to  bear 
the  greater  burden  of  taxation. 

We  have  seen  that  taxation  on  labour  is  an  element  in  the 
ooet  of  production ;  it  consequently  increases  the  cost  of  the 
productions  of  labour  to  the  consumer.  Whatever  increases  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  to  the  community,  is 
found  to  increase  misery,  destitution,  sidcness,  and  mortality. 
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lliese  ciicnmBtances  of  the  sociiil  state,  of  neoesrityy  withdraw 
from  the  qoantily  of  labour  pOBsessed  by  the  nation,  according 
to  the  extent  in  which  these  evils  prevail  or  are  produced  by  the 
burden  of  taxation ;  therefore,  in  exaet  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  taxaticm  on  labour,  so  is  the  national  poverty  increased,  its 
prosperity  destroyed,  and  its  ruin  hastened. 

We  bnefly  recapitulate.  Capital  being  accumTdated  wealth,  it 
poisesses  a  necessary  productiveness,  upon  which  alone  taxation 
can  be  made  to  press  safely.  This  self-productive  power  of 
flspkal,  never  becoming  an  element  in  the  cost  of  production, 
eannot  increase  the  once  of  any  surplus  product  to  the  buyer 
or  coDsmner,  and,  tneref<«e,  never  dimmishes  the  power  of 
hbsae  productiveness ;  hence  the  national  prosperity  is  sustained 
and  inereased.  But  labour  being  self-exhaustive,  and  any  tax 
imposed  upon  it  diminishing  its  primary  bulk,  causes  a  pro- 
greisive  diminution  oi  its  powers  of  production— also,  by  its 
aature,  a  necessary  element  in  the  cost  of  production — consump- 
turn  ii  diminished,  competition  is  invited,  labour  is  chei^ned,  des- 
titution ensues,  misefy,  sickness,  and  mortality  increase,  and  the 
national  prosperity  is  injured.  From  these  reasons,  therefore,  we 
condude  that  taxation  ought  not  to  press  equally  on  capital  and 
labour,  but  that  the  ^eater  burden  of  taxation  ought  in  justice 
to  be  imposed  on  capitsL 

BirmMffkawh  L'Ouybibs. 

NlffHT.— 

She  brings  as  many  thoughts  as  she  wean  stars.— J\r.  JField. 

I  see  the  sun. 
Eternal  painter,  now  begin  to  rise, 
And  linm  the  heavens  in  vermillion  dyes ; 
And  having  dipt  his  pencil,  aptly  framed. 
Already  in  the  colour  of  the  mom, 
With  various  temper  he  doth  mix  in  one 
Darkness  and  light— 0I<2  P%,  16^. 

FtiTTSBY  OP  THE  WoBLD. — 

Oh,  thou  world !  great  nurse  of  flattery, 
Why  dost  th<Hi  tip  men's  tongues  with  golden  words. 
And  poise  their  deeds  with  weights  of  heavy  lead. 
That  &ir  performance  cannot  follow  promise  P 

Old  Fla^,  1697. 

HiSTOBT. — 

Time's  witness,  herald  of  antiquity, 
The  light  of  truth,  and  life  of  memory. 

jBen  Jonson, 

FlIXKDSHIP. — 

True  Mends  like  to  do  courtesies,  not  to  hear  them. 

"JL  Very  Woman:* 
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IS    CEIME    INSANITY? 

APFIEMATITE  ABTICLE. — ^I. 

Although  the  historian,  Livy,  has  laid  down  the  maxinr, 
*'  Mens  peccat,  non  corpus;  et  unde  consilium  ahfuit  culpa  est"* 
it  would  be  far  from  judicious  in  us,  in  the  early  stages  of  argu- 
mentation, at  least,  to  embarrass  this  discussion  by  any  reference 
to  its  ultimate  issue  in  nractice  and  legislation.  The  question 
should  be  entertained  and  debated  as  a  purely  philosophical  one, 
and  be  kept  free  from  the  entangling  mazes  into  which  it  may  be 
drawn  by  widening  the  field  in&finitely.  Admitting  that  it  has 
most  important  reference  to  the  interests  of  society,  we  shall  not, 
in  the  present  paner,  attempt  to  discuss  these  relations,  but  shall 
endeavour  to  nna  a  true  and  just  answer  to  the  c^uestiozk  as  one 
of  high  philosophical  importance,  apart  from  and  mdependent  of 
its  bearing  on  criminal  legislation. 

There  are  only  two  words  in  the  statement  of  the  question  oi 
which  definition  is  required ;  and  these  we  shall  endeayour  so  to 
explain  as  to  make  the  topic  comprehensible  to  any  thinldng 
person — ^to  which  class  the  majority  of  your  readers  belong. 

Crime  J  in  its  widest  possible  sense,  is  a  violation  of  law.  JLaw 
is  the  restraint  which  society  imposes  upon  its  individual  mem- 
bers, that  the  safety  of  all  may  be,  as  far  as  possible,  cared  for 
and  secured.  Punishment  is  the  means  taken  to  prevent  the 
individual  members  of  society  from  violating  these  res^aints. 
Punishment  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  system  of  motives  regu- 
larly agreed  upon  and  decreed  by  law  as  the  counteractives  to 
those  motives  which  lead  to  the  commission  of  crime.  The 
standard  of  crime  is  the  injury  it  does  to  society;  and  the 
necessity  for  the  protection  of  society  is  the  foundation  of  the 
right  to  punish ;  and  the  amount  of  the  punishment  should  be 
regulated  by  the  injury,  immediate  and  prospective,  whieh  society 
suSers,  or  is  likely  to  sufier,  from  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
Crime,  therefore,  is,  in  reality,  any  kind  of  act  which  is  not 
sanctioned  by,  approved  of,  and  acted  upon  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  society. 

Insanity  is  unsoimdness  of  mind — disorderedness  of  intellect. 
It  ranges,  in  signification,  from  the  manifestati(»i  of  slight  eccen- 
tricities, to  the  commission  of  those  acts  which  make  men  dan- 
gerous to  themselves  or  others.    It  may  be  regarded  as  of  three 

*' '*  Mind  siiiSy  not  body;  and  where  reason  is  deficient,  cnlpabilitj  is  not** 
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lands,  according  to  the  ^rtion  of  the  man*8  nature  which  is 
deranged, — 1.  &dily,  originatinjB;  in  a  diseased  state  of  the  tissues 
of  the  corporeal  frame,  which,  in  consequence,  convey  false  im- 
pressionB  to  the  sengorium,  and  henoe  cause  inoorrect  ideas  to 
arise  within  the  mind,  which,  per  se,  may  be  sufficiently  healthy. 

**  Unnumbered  throngs  on  errrj  side  are  seen 
Of  bodies  changed  to  varioos  forms  by  spleen. 
Here  living  teiifwts  stand ;  one  arm  held  ont, 
One  bent — ^tfae  handle  this,  and  that  the  spent. 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod,  walks ; 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose  pie  talks." 

2.  Moral,  "  consisting,"  as  Dr.  Pritchard  says,  **  in  a  morbid 
perversion  of  the  feelings,  affections,  and  active  powers,  without 
any  illosion  or  erroneous  conviction  impressed  upon  the  under<« 
standing ;  sometimes  co-existing  with  an  apparently  unimpaired 
state  or  the  intellectual  faculties."  It  is  m  reference  to  this 
species  of  insanity  that  the  poet  so  truly  says,— 

"  All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 

From  weary  chime  to  chime, 

\\^th  one  beaetiingy  horrid  fUni, 

That  racked  me  all  the  time. 

**  A  mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 
Fierce  impuUe  unto  crime-* 
One  jftem^  tyraimtc  thought,  thai  made 
All  other  thoughts  ita  slave" 

3.  Intellectnal,  displaying  itself  in  incoherence,  weakness, 
deficiency,  and  imbe<mity  of  the  reasoning  powers,  from  mono- 
iQania  to  idiotcy. 

The  standwrd  by  which  insanity  is  judged  of  is  the  ordinary 
modes,  habits,  and  actions  of  men.  Convention  has  established 
certain  ways  of  thinking,  speaking,  acting;  and  any  want  of 
conformity  thereto  is  immediately  set  down  by  the  mediocre 
mob  as  insanity.  Here,  then,  is  one  point  in  which  crime  and 
insanity  coincide,  viz.,  they  are  both  equally  aherrcUums  frt>m 
the  usual  mode  of  acting  practised  by  men,  t .  e.,  insanity  is,  in 
i^ty,  any  kind  of  act  not  sanctioned  by,  approved  of,  and 
acted  upon  by  the  other  members  of  societj. 

Not  only  are  these  terms  capable  of  bemg  defined  in  the  very 
ume  words ;  Hiere  are  many  qualities  in  which  they  also  agi^^ee* 
manjr  attributes  which  may  be  predicated  of  them  alike.  We 
may  instance  the  following : — 1.  They  are  each  and  both  danger- 
ous to,  and  subversive  of,  the  order  and  interests  of  society. 
2.  Th^  are  each  and  both  curable,  when  at  all,  by  counteov 
irritation,  i.  e,,  the  substitution  of  correct  for  incorrect  notions, 
liabits,  or  opinions.  3.  They  are  each  and  both  divisible  into 
two  classes ;  k  «.,  manifest  Uiemselves  in  two  forms,  chronic  and 
temporaiy^    4.  They  are  each  and  both  propagatabie  by  imita- 

z>2 
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tion.  5.  They  «re  each  and  botli  separated  hy  law  from  oom« 
panioBship  with  others,  for  reform  in  themselves  and  securiir  to 
others. 

Where  there  are  so  many  points  of  agreement,  there  eomoi 
but  be  some  dose  oonnectionin  their  essential  nature.  We  do  notv 
of  course,  maintai!n  that  all  insanity  is  crime.  We  only  assert  that 
crime  is  some  part  of  those  manifestations  of  mental  disease 
wl^ch  ought  to  oe,  and  indeed  sometimes,  even  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  are,  classed  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  term  insanity. 
Our  syllogism  stands  thus  :«— 

Dangerous  mental  aberrations  are  insanity ; 
.   Crimes  are  acts  of  dangerous  mental  aberration : 

Therefore  crime  is  insanity. 

8o  far  we  have  argued  merely  from  a  definition  of  the  names« 
».e.,  what  the  two  words  severally  signify.  This  is  not  the 
whole  extent  of  the  argument.  Were  we  to  enter  into  a  detail 
re^trding  the  genesis  of  crime,  the  subject  would  acquire  ^eater 
clearness.  But  this  is  a  field  far  too  wide  to  be  entered  into  at 
present.  We  shall  reserve  the  considerations  which  arise  from 
that  point  of  view  for  a  future  paper,  in  which  we  shall  deal 
more  with  things  than  words.  Meanwhile,  we  think  that  if 
this  topic  can  be  debated  without  wandering  into  measures 
belonging  to  practical  l^alation,  it  will  be  well.  Kot  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  enter  into  this  at  a  proper  time,  when  the 
preliminaries  of  the  debate  have  been  clearly  set  before  the 
reader's  mind.  But  we  object  to  any  matters  that  may  lead  to 
ad  captamdum  arguments,  and  would  like  to  see  the  whole 
Subject  treated  in  a  clear,  logical  manner  in  the  first  place.  To 
struggle  well,  one  must  set  his  feet  strongly  on  a  sure  soiL  A 
dose  and  rigorous  logic  will  secure  this ;  nought  eke  can. 

Philomathos. 


DsBATiNO  SociETiSB. — These  institutions,  when  ill  managed, 
are  the  hotbeds  of  conceit  and  petulance ;  and  when  tderably 
well  managed,  are  powerfully  productive  of  thought,  of  talent,  mad, 
even  of  modesty. — Lord  Cocfcbum*s  "  Memorials"  p.  27. 
Human  Bight. — 

"  Subjects'  lives 
Are  not  their  prince's  tennis-baUs,  to  be  bandied 
In  sport  away.*^Jfa«Mo^er. 
Fbocbastination.-^ 

That  resolution  which  grows  oold  to^y« 
Will  freeze  to-morrow.—- TWrf. 

.     PBESBNT  ApfSABANCBB  DbCMTFUI.. — 

A  tree  that  bears  a  ragged  unleaved  top 
In  depth  of  winter,  may,  ^hen  summer  comes, 
^)eak  by  his  fruit ;  he  is  not  dead,  but  youthM, 
Qjiough  once  he  diomed.  no  aap.— «Ja«iM  Shirley* 
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Tkb  most  momentont  fact  in  the  history  of  modem  times  is 
the  FsBss.  Speedbi,  b^  yocal  utterance,  is  now  no  longer  the 
Biedimn  of  commimication  between  mind  and  mind.  The  thinker 
now  multiplies  his  mental  personality,  and  beoomes  the  home- 
friend  of  the  many ;  he  adds  perpetuity  to  his  thought,  and 
sends  it,  on  the  misskmary  pages  or  some  periodical  reniele,  fieur 
down  the  stream  of  time,  as  wdLl  as  far  along  the  plains  of  space. 
Idteratoie  is  thns  the  greatest  potency  now  spreading  its  in- 
fluences  over  the  earth,  and  woricmg  npon  the  destinies  of  men. 
Silently  go  Ibrth  the  voiceless  yet  eloquent  utterances  of  mind, 
their  marahalled  might  attraotmg  little  notice  as  it  is  dispersed, 
by  ionumeroits  channels,  over  me  whole  surfiuse  of  the  land, 
until  its  effects  appear  in  the  changed  credence  and  changed 
acts  of  men.  There  is  concentrated,  free,  original,  impressive, 
and  developed  thought ;  deep,  sincere  earnestness ;  strong,  active 
faith;  true  spiritual  nourishment,  and  the  vivid  sagacity  of 
genius.  It  is  true  that  this  may  be  and  often  is  mingled  with 
fighter  matter,  and  excitement  for  other  fturalties  than  that  of 
mere  intellection.  And  it  is  rijfht  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  the 
sool  of  man  is  not  a  mere  intelhgence,  but  a  power  of  feeling—- 
oh,  how  varied!— and  of  will.  To  all  these  the  stimulus  of 
literature  is  applied,  and  on  each  the  effects  produced  are  great 
and  notewoHhy. 

It  is  not  needM  far  us  here  to  ask  how  much  of  its  power  is 
misai^pHed.  It  has  been  accepted  as,  and  it  must  remam  to  be, 
an  agency  whose  effects  ramify  through  all  society,  and  inffuenee 
eren  the  unreading  pCMrtion  of  the  people  by  its  ceaseless  activity. 
On  the  wide  sur&oe  of  the  intelligence  of  tne  inhabitants  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  thinking  spirits  of  our  a^e  **  run  to  and  fro,  that 
knowledge  may  be  increased" — ^a  mynad  priesthood  of  conse- 
crated and  uncomecrated  thought.  Season,  passion,  senti- 
mentality, imagination,  fiiet,  fiction,  wit,  humour,  taste,  virtue, 
and  religious  feeling  are  each  employed,  are  eadi  addressed. 
It  dianges  itself  to  suit  the  changes  ox  the  times,  and  chan^ea 
the  times  by  changing  its  own  form,  fashion,  and  material. 
Phaat  and  forceftd*  persistent  and  Ph>tean,  free,  yet  domineer^ 
ing,  loved  and  feared,  it  throws  its  seleotest  powers  forward  in 
cheapest  forms  of  transport,  and  hurries  tnem  off*  witii  the 
n^iukrity  and  more  than  the  effectiveness  of  armed  men.  Its 
existenoe  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  conspicuous  fact  of  modem 
society. 
>  Xhe  present  tettdeacy  of  literature,,  however,  is  to  be  diffluent. 
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not  confluent.  Organs  for  eacli  specific  class  of  ideas,  schemefl^ 
associations,  &c.,  are  being  multiplied,  and  men  are  losing  sight 
of  literature  as  a  power  in  looking  at  it  only  as  an  instrument. 
Hds  we  signalize  as  a  defect. 

A  natural  result  of  this  diffluent  tendency  is,  that  men  attached 
to  some  specific  class  of  spec^ation,  thought,  opinion,  or  pursuit, 
find  themselves  drifted  into  the  same  current,  and  deroting  their 
expenditure  to  the  purchase  of  books,  periodicals,  &c.,  having  the 
peculiar  bias  to  which  they  themselves  incline,  and  become 
sectarian — meaning  now  by  this  word,  one-sided — in  their  encou- 
ragement of  literature.  This  may  be  as  it  ought ;  but  no  one 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  prevents  or  intercepts  the  mind  from 
knowing  what  else  is  going  on  beyond  the  general  circle  of  his 
own  favourite  literature,  while  it  occasionally  precludes  him  from 
knowing  things  which  he  loiu;s  to  know. 
'  In  some  measure  to  reme^  this  defect,  as  well  as  to  lead  the 
minds  of  men  to  wider  views  of  literature,  its  objects,  interests, 
pleasures,  and  claims,  but  more  particularly  to  form  here  a  sort 
of  register  and  abstract  of  the  literature  of  tne  month,  compacted, 
digested,  and  arranged  in  some  sort  of  available  and  compre- 
hensible order,  we  purpose,  for  experiment's  sake,  to  introauce 
into  this  serial  a  new  department,  to  be  entitled,  "  The  Essence 
of  the  Press." 

We  must  confess  that  even  to  ourselves  the  best  mode  of 
working  out  the  idea  has  not  been  satisfactorily  reached;  but 
such  as  seems  to  us  just  now  the  most  preferable  manner  of 
efiecting  our  object  may  be  stated,  somewhat  vaguely  we  admit, 
in  the  following  terms : — 

We  shall  collect  the  chief  reviews  and  magazines ;  classify  their 
contents;  where  it  seems  advisable,  indicate  the  tenor  of  the 
papers ;  occasionally  give  an  outline  of  their  chief  matters,  in 
opmion  or  fact,  and  express  our  convictions  on  the  merits,  lite- 
rary, scientific,  or  otherwise,  of  the  several  articles  which  they 
contain.  So  far  the  idea  looks  fair,  seems  to  be  capable  of  being 
worked  out  usefully,  and,  though  not  without  great  labour  in 
the  process,  in  an  interesting  manner.  What  it  may  become  in 
reality  we  cannot  tell.  We  shall  endeavour  to  ^ve  it  fair  play 
in  our  hands.  Will  our  readers  look  with  kmdness  on  our 
experiment ;  help  us  with  their  encouragement,  if  we  deserve  it ; 
with  their  8ug[gestions,  if  they  see  any  way  of  bettering  our  plan, 
and  pity  us  u  we  fail  P  S^rmpathy  is  to  us  the  aU  in  all  of 
success.  If  we  know  that  lanmy  eyes  look  over  us,  and  kindly 
hearts  appreciate  our  efforts,  even  when  we  are  unsuccessful  in 
elaborating,  to  our  own  satisfaction,  the  notions  we  aim  at 
accomplishing,  we  feel  that  not  for  nothing  we  have  spent  our 
strength,  but  for  the  treasure  which  more  enriches^  me  than 
aught  else  that  is  human — the  afiectionate  co-partnery  of  thought. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  offer  a  specimen  of  this  work  in  thia 
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montVs  issue ;  bat  in  our  next,  the  Jsnnary  reviews  and  maga- 

smes  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  worked  into  the  fashion  of  our 
|lan. 

We  may  here,  however,  call  attention  to  the  following  ^pers 

ui  our  eoatemporaries  as  deserving  of  special  notice,  vis. :— » 

"Athenaeum,"  6th  ult.,  on  the  worlu  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 

^t.,  «entaining  several  interesting  extracts ;  13th,  on  the  dis- 

tovetj  of  additional  monuments  of  anti(|aitv  in  Central  America ; 

And^th,  in  a  review  of  "  Enq^dopsedia  tfritanniea,"  vol.  xii.,  a 

notice  of  Macaulay's  contribution  on  "  Samuel  Johnson,"  and  a 

gossip  about  Christmas  carols.    *'  Literary  Gazette,"  6th  ult.,  on 

'^M^cbanicB'  Institutes ; "  20th,  "Allan  B.  Poe,"  and  "  Old  Father 

Chnatmas."  Bev.  G.  Gilfillan  writes  a  paper,  in  his  usual  style,  on 

"  De  Quincey,"  in  *•  Critic,"  Deo.  Ist ;  and  the  issue  of  the  16th 

eontaing  a  fair  paper  on  •*  Peel."    In  the  "  Literarium  "  of  10th 

'lit..  Booth's  "How  to  Learn  and  what  to  Learn"  is  reviewed, 

^d  favoorable  extracts  given,  and  a  most  interesting  account  of 

^e  ann^ial  prize  distribution  of  the  Suddersfield  Mechanics' 

^J^tute  appears.    In- the  issue  for  17th,  in  a  review  of  Payne's 

Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,"  a  capital  "  bird's-eye  " 

^^  of  pbiloBophv  is  given.    We  by  no  means  intend  this  to  be 

taken  as  a  sample  of  our  new  department;  we  merely  take  this 

^portunity  of  doing  what  we  consider  may  be  serviceable  just 

now— point  out  to  some  of  our  readers  tie  many  matters  of 

Maportance  on  which,  what  may  be  called  the  every-day  lite^ 

^Ature  of  our  time  expends  consideration,  and  five  them  the 

opiwrtanity  of  consultmg  the  pages  indicated,  if  any  of  these 

*opic8  interest  them.  N.  L. 

TsB  PoBTiCAL  WoBES  OF  Thomas  Aibd.    Loudou :  Blsckwood 

and  Son. 

Poetical  reputation  is  awarded  with  singular  capriciousness. 
Here  is  a  volume  of  eems  of  incalculable  pnce,  whose  worth  has 
been  too  much  ovenooked,  for  its  own  sake,  by  the  reading 
tablie.  With  the  serene  persistency  of  genius,  the  calm,  self- 
^wetting  confidence  of  veritable  poetic  power,  Thomas  Aird  has 
Ottered  bright  thoughts  in  music*  embalmed  them  as  an  ever- 
Wiog  possession  fbr  n^ankind,  and  presented  the  casket  which 
stains  them  to  his  ootemporaries.    jBut — 

"  The  fool  mslUtide,  that  choose  by  show, 
Xot  laaming  mora  than  the  fond  eje  doth  teaeh^ 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  bnt,  like  the  madlet, 
BaildA.in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wail, 
Bven  in  the  £ote%  and  road  of  caenalty," 

We  not  been  capable  of  recognizing  the  stamp  of  genuine  merit 
vliichthey  wear,  because  they  have  not  been  behieu^kneyed  by 
^kUc'b  Watiaut  praise.    Yet  we  eonfidentiy  assert  that  in  this 
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«Mi>  «i!Am»  of  the  poems  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  mtowaoA 
Christopher  If  Oftb  staff  of  "  Siaekwood,"  then  is  more  geuaine 
poesy  than  in  ■□;  dozen  Tolumes  of  the  mncb-betnwdried  modem 
■insniodio  writen.  An  April  dsr  comes  not  so  pleasanlJf  as 
the  iuggettOT  of  "  intimate  delights,"  as  this  Tolnme  indieatM 
the  power  to  permeate  the  mind  with  "joy  for  erer." 

We  hars  no  apsoe  to  spare  Syr  the  yenting  of  wordj  enthi^ 
■iasm,  calculated  only  to  darken  eoansel.  We  owi  only  state,  in 
the  briefest  terms,  the  characteriBtics  of  the  poetical  works 
before  ub,  and  al\er  laying  before  oar  readers  one  or  two  coooiee 
estracte  in  proof,  leare  them  to  judoe  as  to  whether  sndi  w<»'ks 
shonld  not  dare  their  [dace  on  the  £.Tonrite  shelf  deroted  to  the 
kines  amon^  "  the  sona  of  aoog." 

IW  magic  of  imafpnation,  th»  weird  aldkemT  of  fanej,  the 
keen,  dear  insight  iot«  natnre  and  its  spiritml  analogies,  the 
mnsic  tones,  and  the  Sashinc  trope-tipt  thought  which  conatttuta 
the  most  exquisite  charm  of  poetry,  are  all  poaaessed,  exercisad, 
and  manifested  hen.  The  turing  magnificence  of  thought  and 
Btyle  in  "The  Demoniac,"  " Belritazzar'a  Feast,  "The  Devil's 
Ih^am,"  and  "  Hebuchadneziar,"  are  almost  nnparaleUed  in  onr 
hteratnre;  the  tender,  solemn  seriohstiese  of  "The  Holy 
Cottage,"  "  The  Christian  Bride,"  and  "  My  Mother's  GraTe, 
throws  a  pecnliar  fascination  orer  the  mind ;  the  kindly,  human- 
izing,  moraiiEtog  thoughte  which  appear  in  "  Frank  Sylvan," 
"  A  Summer  Day,"  "  A  Winter  Day,  and  "  A  Mother'a  Mess- 
ing," are  true  to  aatnre,  seen  by  the  poetic  eye  ;  while  the  talea 
which  are  inteisperaed  thronghoat  exhibit  oonaiderable  eonstrao- 
tire  skill,  many  precious  laodacape  word-paintings,  many  pearls 
of  fancy  strong  on  threads  of  gold,  and  strange,  pecunar,  yet 
artistic  power  of  expressing  paesion  and  feeling  in  thirir  erer- 
changinr  varietieB  and  jnoo&.  "The  Tragedy  of  Wold"  is 
powerful  and  able,  but  Fuls  in  the  adjustment  of  the  thought  to 
the  dramatic  exigencies  of  the  theatre.  We  opine  it  haa  never 
been  played,  except  in  the  mimic  theatre  of  fanoy,  and  there  it 
must  always  have  received  rapturous  applause.  We  hold  that 
for  bold,  tender,  clear,  sagadous  insight  into  nature  and  man, 
—bright,  unmistakable  power  of  thought  and  espreesion, — Par- 
nassian skiD, — Thomas  Aird  is  higher  than  any  of  the  hving 
poets,  "  frtsa  his  shoulder  and  upwards." 


Thm»  aft  ha  uw,  ia  aon*  iwinaMmd  aook, 

A  fuaubti  nMrtsl  «t  aith  barriid  look, 

The  wr;  joj  of  wboH  poBHraion  fmM 

ItMlF,  witfa  jwknt  ttan  to  b«  dwpoiM; 

H<  otter  nnaliiokin);,  o'm  Bug  cbuM  mpply, 

Tb*  gwist  aad  itriiitHlnwa  w<ilf  ■icbin  hM  tf-'- 
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''ThevisioDoftluitfiuliMiZaifaSyOhl  how  it  plagiud  luf 
Tjpe  of  that  doll  oteroitj,  that  on  him  000a  most  roll, 
When  plans  and  iasoeB  all  miiat  cease,  that  earlier  care  hegnSed, 
And  nerer  era  more  shall  be  a  land-mark  on  the  wild; 
Nor  failure  nor  saocess  is  there,  nor  busy  hope  nor  fame, 
Bat  passiye  fixed  endnranoe,  all  eternal  and  the  same." 

"Quick  as  the  lerin,  whose  bloe  Unrks  Ikdc  ap  the  lifo  of  man, 
Akft  be  sprang,  and  through  his  wings  the  pierdng  north  wind  tutf 
Till,  like  a  glimmering  Ump^  that's  lit  in  laaar-hoose  bj  night, 
To  see  what  mean  tha  sick  man's  oriM,  and  set  his  bed  ari^t. 
Which  in  the  damp  and  siokly  sir  the  spattering  shadows  mar, 
So  gathered  darkness  high  the  fiend,  till  swallowed  like  a  star." 

'*  JJU  Dm^s  JDtmmm.' 

'*  Tender  old  beggar  now,  enoked  and  palsied. 
Shaking  all  o'er  with  tatters,  filth,  and  ▼ennin, 
And  blear  with  rhenm;  look  at  him,  how  he  jerks 
His  Rd,  raw,  nloeroos  pin  of  an  arm 
Out  of  its  linen  bandage,    *    *    to  enftroe 
AUns  by  disgnst  and  tear."— ^  The  Tragedy  ofWokU* 

^  She  oomeel    A  star  npon  her  raren  head. 
Hoist  poppies  wreathe  her  locks;  solemnities 
Of  meditative  light  are  in  her  eyes, 
Downcast"— **JV^At'* 

*Labov,  art,  worship,  Ioto, — these  make  man's  life." — *' Frank  SffhaiC* 

"And  aye,  some  sly  yonng  thing  in  rosy  joyance 
Looked  np  between  bis  knees,  where  she  was  hid; 
Hamming,  he  worked  till  she  was  found,  then  chid. 
But  in  a  way  that  jnst  Inred  back  the  dear  aanoyaaee. 
Up  fcrew  the  virgin  in  her  blooming  beaoty, 
Filling  her  Cither's  ordered  hoose  with  grace ; 
And  ever  o'er  the  Word  she  bowed  her  face. 
Binding  her  days  and  nights  in  one  oontinnoiw  duty." 

**  The  JSofy  Coiiage,'* 

These  are  merest  Bcraps,  and  vet  how  strongly  eloquent  are 
they  of  the  poetic  greatness  of  tneir  author !  Whoerer  has  a 
gift-book  to  purchase  for  a  thoughtful  friend  should  try  Aird's 
"  Poems,"  and  he  will  not  fail  to  please  the  reoeiyer.  N. 
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SelMoye,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul ; 
Beason's  comparing  halance  rules  the  whole ; 
Man,  hut  for  ih<U,  no  action  would  attend, 
And  hut  for  tkii^  were  actiye  to  no  end. — Pope, 

What  is  age. 
But  the  holy  jdaoe  of  life — chanel-of-ease 
For  all  men's  weaned  miseries  r-*02i  Lam, 
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QoKannoitn  Rbquibino  Answsrs. 

106.  "  Henriciu  **  is  in  want  of  s 
cydopndia  of  all  the  herbs,  plants, 
&C.,  foreign  and  native,  complete  as 
regards  the  science  of  botany,  bat 
more  especially  as  regards  the  medi- 
cinal qualitiea  of  plants,  &c,  with  the 
moat  practical  information  as  to  their 
application  in  medicine.  He  would 
prefer  a  work  with  coloured  illustra- 
tions, <tccurately  done^  so  that  it  may 
be  a  safe  and  correct  guide  in  the 
identification  of  plants  in  nature,  to- 
gether with  the  moat  critical  and 
Taluable  information  as  to  their  medi- 
cinal value,  with  authority  for  the 
same.  If  any  gentleman  knows  of  an 
elaborate  work  combining  these  quali- 
ties, which  he  can  recommend  with 
confidence,  **  Henrieus  "  would  feel  ob- 
liged. 

107.  What  are  the  expenses  incurred 
in  attending  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  view  to  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  and  how  long  is  it  necessary  to 
study?  What  branches  of  study  are 
usually  taken  together?  What  are  the 
fees  for  the  different  classes  (anatpmy, 
botany,  chemistry,  &c.),  and  also  what 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages is  required?  Are  there  any 
other  schools,  &c.,  which  one  might 
attend,  cheaper  and  equally  good? — 

PiLULA. 

108.  I  will  feel  obliged  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  British  CorUroversialiat 
can  inform  me  how  to  make  a  cheap 
microscope  of  moderate  powers. — G.  B. 

109.  Will  any  of  your  readers  have 
the  kindness  to  inform  me — 1st,  the 
name  of  the  best  institute  in  Paris  for 
young  men  .going  from  England  to 
study  French  and  other  languages; 
2Dd,  the  means  of  getting  in,  and 
terms  per  quarter;  and  3rd,  whether 
a   single  p^son    can   live  in  Pans 


cheaper  than  London  as  regards  the 
necessaries  of  life,  &c? — B.  T.  M. 

1 10.  Would  any  reader  of  the  Bri- 
tish ControversiaUst  kindly  inform  me 
what  is  the  derivation  and  origin  of 
the  two  following  words;  viz.,  CcUi- 
fomia  and  astrology  f  By  so  doing 
they  will  greatly  oblige  a  sincere 
friend. — Ibis. 

HI.  I  wish  to  be  informed  the  title 
and  price  of  a  modem  work  on  bank- 
ing and  commercial  law.  There  is  one 
(the  best,  I  presume)  used  as  a  text- 
book at  King's  College.  What  is  it  ? 
— J.  L. 

112.  Mr.  Editor, — I  am  told  that 
there  is  a  history  of  England  which 
is  divided  into  eras,  on  the  principle 
of  progressing  from  one  stage  to  ano- 
ther. Could  you  inform  me  if  there 
is  such  a  book,  and  what  is  its  nature? 

— Q  IM  THB  COBNBB. 


Answbbs  to  Qubstioks. 

97.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  work 
is  published  relating  to  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, and  similar  to  Potts*s  **  Liber 
Cantab."  Full  particulars,  however, 
as  to  college  life,  expenses,  aids,  &c., 
will  be  found  in  the  **  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Calendar,"  3s.  or  4s.,  published 
by  Parker,  Strand.— T.  T.  B. 

103.  Get  a  friend,  and  read  to  hioi,' 
endeavouring  to  read  shioly  and  very 
distinctly.  At  first  you  will  hardly 
be  able  to  go  on;  but  by  a  little  dleter- 
mincUion  to  persevere,  and  a  little 
practice,  you  will  soon  feel  confidence. 
— T.  T.  B. 

105.  There  are  two  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  one  published  by  Pope  Sixtna 
v.,  1590,  and  declared  to  be  authetUio 
by  the  Council  of  Trent;  the  other  by 
Clement  VIIL,  1592,  and  declared  by 
him  to  be  awAemtk,    The  latter  has 
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Wen  followed  bjr  the  rabseqaeot 
impreasiou,  nod  U  in  general  nae 
tmoog  fiomao  CethoUoi.  Bagster's 
iti  I  believe,  the  latter  text  The 
eotne  of  stadj  at  Unirecntj  College, 
I^doUf  embraces  clanice,  mathema- 
tics, natural  philoeophj,  chemutry) 
uimal  pbjsiology,  botany,  logic,  his- 
^1  S^logjf  moral  philosophy,  and 
the  modem  languages.  For  partiea- 
lirs  as  to  matricnlation,  see  the  **  Ca- 
leodar,"  which  may  be  had  at  Taylor's, 
Gower  Street,  the  aniversity  book- 
MUer,  as  tbey  are  too  lengthy  for  our 
circumscribed  space. — ^T.  T.  B. 

112.  The  only  book  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  at 
all  answers  the  idea  teemmfffy  meant 
by  **  Q  in  the  Comer,'*  if  '*  The  Seven 


Ages  of  England,"  by  Charles  Wil- 
liams. London:  Westley,  1836.  It 
is  arranged  as  follows :-» 

1.  Age  of  escape  firom  barbarisaii 
B.o.  55  to  A.D.  1066. 

2.  Age  of  oiTilixatton,  1066—1420. 
8.  Age  of  disoorery,  1420—1554. 

4.  Age  of  learning,  1554—1644. 

5.  Age  of  science,  1644—1780. 

6.  Age  of  iuTention,  1780—1830. 

7.  Age  of  progress,  1800—? 
This  work  is  somswhat  fancifnl  in 

its  fundamental  idea,  and  is  sketchy 
and  nnsatislaotory  in  execution.  A 
▼ery  useftil  work,  something  akin  to 
what  seems  meant,  is  "  Illustrations 
of  British  History,"  by  Richard  Thom- 
son  C*ConsUble*s  Miscellany"),  1828. 
— Rbplt. 


Cj^je  S^amim*  Sitcom. 

LITERABT  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


Preston  Inttkution  Literary  and 
SlootUionary  Society. — ^A  tea  party 
wu  held  in  the  Preston  Institution  on 
Wednesday,  the  24th  of  September,  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  this 
Meiety.  About  one  hundred  members 
lad  friends  were  present  After  tea, 
the  company  adjourned  to  the  theatre 
«f  the  institution.  J.  J.  Myres,  Esq., 
pmident  of  the  society  and  of  the 
iostitation,  took  the  chair,  and  called 
upon  the  secretary  to  read  the  report. 
This  report  showed  the  society  to  be 
in  a  prosperons  and  very  satisfactory 
eooditioo.  There  had  been  twelve 
discawioos  during  the  year  on  import- 
tnt  subjects.  Essays  have  been  deli- 
Tered  on  English  history,  from  the 
iotaroduction  of  the  Saxons  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  to  be  eon- 
tinned  in  monthly  essays.  Miseel- 
laoeoos  and  Shakesperian  readings 
•od  conversaziones  had  been  held. 
•After  the  reading  of  the  report,  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Messrs. 
Blacow,  Merriman,  J.  Crompton,  JEL 


Bradley,  and  T.  Edelston.  A  song,  a 
recitation,  and  a  reading,  and  two 
petitei  eomSdies, — **  Wanted,  a  Situa- 
tion," and  '^Marriage," — were  given 
by  members.  These  **  first  appear- 
ances "  were  well  received,  and  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  amusement  of  the 
evening.  Afterwards,  dancing  and 
other  amusements  were  kept  up  till  a 
late  hour.  This  society  numbers 
thirty-six  members,  the  average  at- 
tendance per  night  during  the  last  year 
being  fifteen.  The  meetings  are  held 
every  Saturday  evening,  an  adjourn- 
ment being  made  during  the  summer 
months.  The  debates  are  conducted 
on  the  model  of  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
so  much  of  the  routine  being  omitted 
as  would  be  cumbersome,  or  would 
tend  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings. Several  members  take  the 
Britith  CorUroveniaUttf  which  is 
greatly  in  estimation  among  the  young 
men  of  the  town. — J.  H.  H.,  Hon.  Sec, 
The  Brittol  Diecussion  and  ElocU" 
tion  Society,— Otk  Tuesday  evening, 


u 
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September  S8rd,  the  nemben  ef  tins 
SDcietj  met  togetlm-  at  Cooper^e  Hftll, 
to  bid  farewell  to  Mr.  J.  PiUars,  their 
esteemed  and  Talced  eeoretar^,  who 
leasee  Bristol  to  enter  apon  a  six 
yean'  echolaiship  in  Manchester  Col- 
lege, Londoo  Vmrenitj.  Glees,  reci- 
tatiooe,  speeehes,  &e.,  Taiied  the  en- 
tertainment.  Towards  the  close,  a 
serneeable  lerer  watch  was  preseated  to 
tiie  late  secvetary  by  the  society.  Mr. 
Pillan  made  repiy  is  a  few  feeing 
and  manly  remaricS)  wkieh  elieited 
anew  the  gratalationsof  those  present. 
The  siagiag  of  the  national  anthem 
terminated  the  ereaing'*  proeeedings. 
— W  Obmonb. 

Lee  Werhmff  Me»*»  IfutiMion. — 
This  society  has  been  establishied  up- 
wards of  two  years.  The  reading- 
room  is  well  snpplied  with  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  periodicals ;  the 
library  contains  abovt  500  Tohimes, 
all  first  class.  The  numbers  promise 
well  for  this  qnarter,  and  the  institu- 
tion is  altogether  in  a  flourishing  con- 
ditiim.  Lectures  are  given  fortnightly 
during  the  winter  season,  and  various 
classes  have  been  formed.  The  dis- 
cnssion  and  lecture  class  is  one  of  the 
principal  attractions  to  the  institution. 
Familiar  lectures,  independent  of  the 
general  lectures,  have  been  introduced 
in  the  place  of  essays,  delivered  by 
the  members,  at  which  ladies  are  ad- 
mitted. This  arrangement  promises 
to  answer  exceedingly  well.  One  night 
monthly  is  set  apart  for  the  answer  of 
queries.  This  forms  a  very  interest- 
ing evening,  and  elicits  a  large  amount 
of  general  information,  and,  I  think, 
is  worthy  the  consideration  of  similar 
institutions. — D.  L. 

Crieff  Debating  Club  and  CirouJat^ 
inff  Library. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  the  members  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  pjn., 
to  elect  afficers,  &o.,  for  the  ensuing 
half-year.  The  treasurer  of  the  library 
(Mr.  A.  Gorrie)  gave  a  report  of  the 
state  of  the  fund,  which  showed  it  to 
be  in  a  favourable  poeitioni  and  held 


o«t  the  piespect  of  ihottly  baiBg  Mi 
to  raise  the  library  to  thaik  poaitioB 
whiah  has  been  their  aim  sisce  iMi 
fermatiea  in  1841.  The  hbraiy  caa* 
tains  upwanb  of  609  vidomes^  vfhiidi 
are  lest  oat  to  read  at  a  very  nonuBal 
sabscriptioD,  viz.,  members,  6d.  per  a»« 
nuB.  The  offieera  were  re-eleetedy 
with  the  eaMeptioi^  of  Mr.  Johs  Mof^ 
rison,  one  of  the  MhrariaBs;  Mr.  Peter 
Gow  wae  eleeted  in  Ins  stead,  and  Me. 
Thomas  Allan  a  member  of  oommifetes 
in  pkce  of  Mr.  Peter  Gow.  The  de^ 
batii^  chib  holds  weekly  meetii^  every 
Monday  evening  in  the  library  roomt^ 
undar  the  Weavers'  Hall,  for  the  dis- 
casflion  of  subjeeta  of  general  inlerestu 
New  membera  are  earolied  at  the  oloaa 
of  each  meeting. 

Independent  Chapel  Young  Men^s 
Mental  Improvemet^  Society  CUtheroe, 
Lancaekire, — On  the  evenings  of  the 
18th  and  19th  September,  preliminary 
meetings  were  held  in  the  schoolroom, 
when  it  was  resolved,  **  That  a  Young 
Men's  Mental    Improvement    Society ' 
should  be  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  men  connected  with  the 
chapel;  the  meetings  to  be  held  once  a 
week,  on  a  Friday  evenii^,  and  every 
alternate  meeting  to  be  devoted  to  suIh 
jects  literary,  scientific,  historical,  and. 
religious,  and  that  the  intervening  onea 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  grammar 
and  readings."    The  subject  of  eadi 
discussion  will  be  introduced  with  aa 
essay  written  by  the  proposer  of  the 
question.     The  Bev.  Thos.  L,  Rudd, 
B.A,  minister,  was  elected  presidents 
At  an  after  meeting  rules  were  resolved 
upon  for  the  government  of  the  society, 
and  also,  *'  That  the  class  be  supplied 
with  monthly  copies  of  the  BritiA^ 
Controverntiitt  for  the  present  year, 
and  also  for  future  months."    Ahready 
we  have  upwards  of  a  score  of  meob- 
bers.    Our  first  subject  for  discussion 
was,  **  Ought  the  State  to   provide 
Education  fi)r  the  People?"     The  de- 
bate was  warmly  and  argumentatively 
conducted. — D.  Smith,  Seeretarjf, 

WhiOif  /fwtt^fire.— The  amiual  aek- 
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i^«f  ^  instaCnte  vis  heldoaltiaiB* 
iKf,  Oetober  S3M«  ib  Sk  Hilda's  hall, 
vhich  WIS  tutefallj  daoontod  with 
flsgB,  sad  tke  pUtliMnB  with  tht  phi- 
knphical  appantas  af  ths  iastitats. 
Aiww  300  pwrtsok  of  tea,  whaeh  was 
frovided  gntaitoasly.  The  «hair  was 
tahea  by  the  Bight  Hon.  tha  Eari  of 
Malgwvo,  M.P.  Mr.  Bata»  the  aeere. 
tny^iead  the  report,  ehowiag  that  the 
ftambof  of  members  was  21 1.  Three 
betinee  have  been  delivered — **  On  the 
Wondera  of  Urn  Haman  Eye,*'  **  The 
Topography  «f  Jemialem,''  "  The 
Times  in  which  we  lire,"  aad  a  dra- 
■atie  readinf;  from  the  Daniah  tragedy 
of  <*PalDatoke."  Glasses  hsTO  been 
formed  for  narigalian  and  geaeial  in- 
ftnotion,  for  the  fanner  of  which  was 
porchaaed  a  pair  of  mafiaifioant  globes. 
The  society  has  recently  removed  infce 
the  huripe  and  oemmodioos  premises 
lately  eoenpted  as  the  Friends'  Meeting- 
hosBe,  and  the  directors  coalemplate 
inoreasaag  the  lihmry,  and  derelopiBg 
«ther  intnesting  features  of  the  irniti- 
tote.  The  meetiag  was  addreessd  by 
^.  Soonsby  and  oDier  geatlemen,  en- 
lifened  by  amateur  vocalists,  and 
eondaded  with  singing  the  national 
aathem.— J.R.  P. 

GrotmmU  (aear  WkUbii)  ImtknU. 
— The  aannal  aoin$e  of  this  institnte 
took  pboe  on  Tnesday,  October  28th. 
The  room  was  decorated  with  ever- 
gnens,  and  a  seleotion  of  maps  hung 
eronnd.  Abeat  140  sat  down  to  tea, 
^ich  being  oondaded,  the  chair  was 
token  bj  the  Rev.  Wm.  Scoresby,  D.D., 
F^S.,  &C.  Mr.  John  Bewick  read 
tbt  report,  which  states  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  membeia,.  hot  not 
hi  the  namber  of  snbeeribers.  Ten 
^oetures  have  been  delivered,  as  fol- 
>o«>:— "On  Visiea,''  *<  The  Book  and  its 
fitoy,"  *"  The  Book  sod  its  mstory," 
''The  Marvels  of  Seienoe^  ''Words," 
''TheladianEmpira,"  ''ThePeaoe,"  two 
<ft  "  Instinct  snd  Habit;,"  *'  The  Biseand 
^kepees  of  Bailways.**  The  meeting 
^>8  then  addressed  hy  Dr.  Sooresby  oo 
kiiMcsBtiiBitie  AMttralia^and  by  other 


i^ntknen,  lay  and  derieal,  enliveBal 
at  intervals  by  the  vocal  perfbrmanaes 
of  the  Whitby  Philharmonio  Society -^ 
J.B.P. 

MaryUtom  LUtrwy  and  SoiaUiJic 
ItutkutimL — The  Discission  aad  Lite* 
rary  Compesitioa  Class  of  this  institvp 
tion  held  a  peelisunary  meeting  on  the 
30th  of  October,  at  which  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  fbliowii^  subjects 
would  be  discussed  during  the  present 
seasion,  aad  opened  by  the  following 
partka:— 1656:  Nov.  13,  '*Can  the 
eystem  of  Competition  for  the  Public 
Service  be  euocefefally  adopted  la 
fiaglaad?  "  Mr.  Berthon;  Nov.  27,  *"  U 
Raasia  carrying  out  the  principles  of 
ths  Trsaty  of  Paris?"  Mr.  Dowse; 
Dec  11,  *"  Ought  the  Ticket-of.Leave 
System  to  be  oontinoed?  "  Mr.  Sowray : 
Dec.  18,  ''In  a  Decimal  System  of 
Coinage  should  the  Pound  be  taken  as 
a  Unit?"  Mr.  Floyd.  1857:  Jan.  8, 
"  Does  the  Study  of  the  Fine  Arts 
promote  Morality?"  Mr.  Donaldson; 
Jan.  22,  **  Is  an  Advocate  justified  in 
defending  a  Client  of  whose  Guilt  he 
u  cognisant?"  Mr.  Browning.  The 
meetings  are  held  every  alternate 
Thuaday  evening,  from  November  to 
MayinGlu8ive.~Ci[ABLBs£.  BnowN- 
IMO,  H&m,  See, 

N.B. — ^A  resolution  was  passed  that 
the  R.  C,  should  be  purohaeed  by  the 
class. 

^DtpUm  (ta  CroMfi,  Yorkshire) 
Ywmg  MeokB  Mental  ImprovemeiU 
Sodetff, — The  members  of  this  flourish- 
ing society  held  their  fifth  anoual 
soiree  in  the  BrUash  schoolroom,  Cor- 
rer  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov. 
25,  1856.  A  greater  number  than 
usual  of  friends  and  members  sat 
dovm  to  an  excellent  and  amply  pro- 
vided tea,  gracefully  presided  over  by 
joung  Isdies.  After  the  tables  were 
removed,  the  room  was  soon  crowded 
by  a  reepectable  and  expectant  audi> 
once.  The  president,  the  Bev.  B. 
Gibbs,  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  open- 
ing the  meeting  ooqgratulated  the 
membeu  on  the  progress  they  had 
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made  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
promment  position  thej  now  held. 
He  also' expressed  his  pleasure  at  see- 
ing snch  a  namerons  and  respectable 
company  before  him,  which  showed 
that  thej  felt  a  strong  interest  in  the 
yonng  men  of  Skipton.  He  hoped  to 
see  the  yonng  men  of  oar  day  direct- 
ing serious  attention  to  their  mental 
and  moral  improvement,  thus  preparing 
themselves  for  occupying  an  honourable 
position  in  society.  Before  concluding, 
he  entered  his  protest  (in  humorous 
terms)  against  the  making  of  apologies 
by  the  speakers  who  were  to  follow, 
and  encouraged  the  audience  to  expect 
that  signs  of  due  preparation  should 
be  shown  by  those  who  were  about  to 
address  them.  He  then  called  upon  the 
secretary,  Mr.  £.  Harrison,  to  read  the  re- 
port, from  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract:— The  present  number  of  mem- 
bers on  the  roil  is  50;  the  average  at- 
tendance is  sotoewhat  more  than  one 
half.  We  have  lost,  during  the 
year  (through  removals  from  the 
town),  some  of  our  active  memben, 
but  we  are  happy  to  say  their  places 
have  been  supplied;  so  that  at  this, 
our  fiftJi  anniversary,  we  have  the 
pleasing  announcement  to  make,  that 
our  class  is  in  a  most  prosperous  and 
flourishing  condition.  The  society 
numbers  amongst  its  members  some  o£ 
its  oldest  and  most  constant  friends; 
whilst  it  can  boast  that  some  of  its 
junior  members  manifest  increasing 
interest  and  take  a  considerable  share 
in  its  necessary  duties.  We  ara  proud 
to  add,  the  class  still  continues  to  re- 
tain the  sympathies  of  our  esteemed 
president,  whose  chair  is  seldom  or 
never  vacant,  and  whose  interest  in 
its  welfare  and  anxiety  for  its  ad- 
vancement is  clearly  manifested  by 
his  many  self-imposed  duties  on  its 
behalf.  May  we  be  long  aided  by  his 
oounse]  and  honoured  with  his  presence. 
The  following  controvenial  questions 
have  come  under  consideration : — 
'*  Which  has  made  the  greatest  ad- 
vancflB  in  Civilization— Boseia  or  Bri* 


tain?**  **  The  Character  of  Ben^miv 
Disraeli ;"  *'  Should  the  Press  be  totally 
free?"  ''Are  the  means  used  hj  na 
for  Punishing  Juvenile  Offenders  svck 
as  become  a  Civilized  Nation?  "  "  LoRis 
Napoleon  and  his  Policy;"  **  Gustavm 
Adolphus  and  the  Thirty  Years'  Ger- 
man War;"  "American  Slavery;** 
"  Was  Stephen  an  Usurper,  and  (if 
so)  was  his  Conduct  Commendable  ?  ** 
'*  Ought  Jews  to  be  Legislators  ?  ** 
"King  John  and  his  Times;"  ''Cajntal 
and  Labour;"  Life  of  John  Howarid  as 
an  Example  to  Young  Men."  Several 
memben,  for  their  own  improvement 
in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  Lava 
given  lectures  upon  the  following 
topics: — *'  Columbus  and  his  Times," 
by  Mr.  £.  Calvert;  '*Have  all  tfae 
varied  inhabitants  of  the  Earth  de- 
scended from  one  Common  Orij^in?" 
by  Mr.  B.  Cornthwaite;  "  The  Effects 
which  the  Training  of  the  Body  has 
upon  the  Mind,"  by  Mr,  J.  Winter- 
bottom;  "Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
Times,"  by  Mr.  E.  Wishart;  "  The 
History  of  Skipton  and  its  Castle,'*  by 
Mr.  R.  Cornthwaite.  For  the  further 
instruction  of  the  memben,  onr  es- 
teemed president  has  delivered  five 
valuable  lectures,  which  have  been 
thrown  open  to  all  who  were  desirous 
of  attending.  The  subjects  were, — 
"The  Religious  Young  Man  entering 
upon  the  World;"  "Ambition;"  "The 
Past  and  the  Future;"  "  Luther;"  and 
"Dr.  Eitto."  Very  strong  and  ani* 
mating  addresses  were  given  during 
the  evening,  by  Mr.  Farey,  on  **  Men- 
tal Culture;"  Mr.  Dawson,  "  Hi^h 
Aims  in  Life;"  Mr.  Shepherd,  '*  Tha 
Human  Mind."  "  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  Times  "  was  discussed  by  Messrs^ 
Wishart  and  Cornthwaite. ,  The  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  evening  were  most 
agreeably  enlivened  by  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  rendered  by  local 
orfwtef,  and  by  choice  recitatioaa.  Th6 
meeting  was  kept  up  with  untiring  in* 
terest  till  1 1  o'clock. — £.  H.,  Secretary, 
Annan  Meckaniei  IntHttUe,  As«> 
sembly  Booms,  Lady  Street. — Qa  tha 
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vrening  of  December  26^  Samitel 
Neil,  Esq.,  delivered  a  lectare  on 
"The  Lessons  in  Great  Men's  Lives." 
His  chief  doctrine  was,  that  life  is  a 
gift  to  which  certain  conditions  were 
sttscfaed,  viz.,  dnties;  that  the  per- 
fomuince  of  dntj  constitnted  trae 
p%atness;  and  that  by  the  honest 
cnltnre  of  onr  faculties  we  coold  all 
acquire  morale  if  not  historic  great- 
oess.  Such  teaching  should  be  fol- 
lowed bj  beneficial  results.  The  in- 
stitute is  flourishing  vigorously,  and 
has  truly  taken  hold|of  the  whole  public 
of  Annan,  who  support  it  liberally,  and 
enjoy  its  advantages  with  eager  delight 
KirkintiUoch  Toung  Mens  Mutual 
Improvement  Society. — The  usual  so- 
cial meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  I5th  of  November  last.  After  tea 
had  been  served,  the  chairman  (Mr. 
D.  McLean)  delivered  a  spirited  ad- 
dress on  the  prospects  of  the  society. 
The  following  gentlemen, — ^Messrs.  B. 
Scott,  Beid,  W.  Whitelaw,  Findlay, 
Mclndoe,  Small,  Sharp,  Menzies,  and 
Stirling,  spoke  to  the  meeting  on  dif- 
ferent topics.  Several  songs  and  reci- 
tations were  warmly  applauded  by  the 
company,  who  were  all  highly  gratified 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 
"Hie  meetings  are  held  weekly,  are 
commenced  by  the  chairman  engaging 
in  prayer,  and  are  open  to  the  young 
men  of  the  town  who  feel  inclined  to 
attend   such    meetings. — W.  Bxm, 


CaUhorpe  /fisftCute,  North  London 
Schools,  Galthorpe  Terrace,  Gray's  Inn 
^oad,  established  for  the  promotion  of 


the  religions  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  sabbath  school  teach^,  senior 
scholars,  and  others,  by  means  of 
essays  for  discussion,  and  the  delivery 
of  lectures,  by  competent  persons,  on 
subjects  connected  with  biblical  lite- 
rature, sacred  biography,  history,  geo- 
graphy, ecclesiastical  and  andent  and 
modem  history,  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, authenticity  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  sciences  generally.  Sabbath 
school  teachers,  senior  scholars,  and 
others  who  believe  in  the  fnndamoital 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  are  eligible  for 
membership.  Members'  tickets,  Is. 
per  quarter;  young  pecsons  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  6d. 
per  quarter.  Programme:— Jan.  8^ 
Opening  Lecture,  "^  The  Advantages 
and  Importance  of  Mutual  Instruction 
Societies,"  Bev.  D.  Martin;  22,  Lec- 
ture, **  China  and  the  Chinese,  with 
Illustrations  by  Maps,  Idols,  and  other 
Curiosities  from  China,"  Charles  Bird, 
Esq.;  29,  Essay,  "Capital  Punish- 
ment,"  Mr.  W.  Brooking;  Feb.  5,  Lec- 
ture, "  Chemistry,"  illustrated  by  Ex- 
periments,  Mr.  H.  Lawrence;  12, 
Essay,  **The  Sources  of  England's 
Prosperity,"  Mr.  T.  Byder,  jun.;  19, 
Lecture, "  Vesuvius  and  its  Eruptions," 
with  illustrations,  Mr.  Judd;  26, 
Essay,  **  The  Bise  and  Fall  of  Maho- 
metanism,"  Mr.  P^  Jones;  March  5, 
Lecture,  *' Queen  Elisabeth  and  the 
Infiuence  of  her  Beign,"  Bev.  B.  Bed- 
path;  12,  Short  Essay  Night;  19, 
Lecture,  *'  Proverbs  and  their  Uses,*' 
Mr.  H.  Watts;  26,  Quarterly  Prayer 
Meeting. — C.  Hill,  Secretary. 


LITEBABY  NOTICES. 


Sa  AKI8FBABB  has  been  much  talked 
of  this  month.  Mr.  Lemon  has  dis- 
corered  some  references  to  his  family 
•Qd  relatives,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier 
liai  "foond"  an  account  of  a  nego- 
^tion  between  the  players  of  Black- 


friars  and  the  Globe,  to  get  them  to 
play  **  Kchard  the  Second  "  the  even- 
ing before  the  Essex  insurrection^ 
Feb.,  1601,  in  which  there  is  con- 
tained the  possibility  of  Shakespeare's 
being  a  conspirator.    Then  M.  Pon- 
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Mrd  had  the  hardihood  to  have  a  dash 
at  his  reputation  in  the  French  Aca- 
demy, and  was  rebuked  by  ML  Nisard. 
A  translation  into  Italian  metre  of 
*'  Othello "  has  been  raptnroosly  re- 
ceived at  Borne,  and  the  Eptacardo^ 
a  theatrical  journal,  has  criticised  thb 
play.  Boatledge  has  begwi  the  issae 
of  an  illostrstod  and  annotated  ediUon 
of  his  works. 

JoHB  Stuabt  Mill's  *<  Political 
Economy"  has  been  put  npon  the 
**  Index  Expurgatorius/* 

Bbrahoisb  and  Dumab  are  se- 
rionaly  ill 

The  examinaHtm  §yttem,  which  is 
ao  fashionable  now>a-days,  bas  fonnd 
aharp  censors  in  the  *'Athen»am'' 
and  the  "  Critic.*'  The  former  wisely 
desiderates  **a  mode  of  examination 
which  should  find  out,  not  what  the 
aspirant  has  learnt  np,  bnt  how  far  he 
has  profited."    Who  will  invent  tkisf 

£.  BuLWBB  Lttton,  note  Lord 
Bector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
is  expected  to  deliver  his  inaugnral 
address  dnring  Easter. 
.  Baoon's  entire  works  are  to  be 
published  in  monthly  volumes  by  the 
Messrs  Longman,  beginning  with  his 
**  Philosophy  Works;"  and  Thomas 
Carlyle's  writings  are  to  be  re-issued 
in  six-shilling  volumes  by  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  H^l,  beginning  with 
that  noble  prose  epic,  "The  French 
Bevolntion." 

The  **  Girlhood  of  Catherine  de'  Me- 
dici "  is  a  work  of  great  interest,  from 
its  own  intrinsic  merit,  as  well  as  from 
the  period  of  history  cf  which  it  treats. 
It  cannot  fail  to  kindle  memories  in 
Protestant  minds  of  her  who,  as  a 
woman,  caused  the  best  blood  of  France 
to  stain  town  and  village,  and  brought 
back  her  days  of  religious  and  political 
slavery;  and  it  is  a  relief  if  for  one 
moment  we  can,  with  the  authw, 
•*  withdraw  our  eyes  from  this  passing 
outlook  into  the  troubled  future,  and 


fix  them  on  the  small  and  slender  figon 
of  the  child,  now  nearly  nine  years  old, 
and  innocent  as  yet  of  queenly  tronbles 
and  queenly  crimes."  We  cordially  re- 
commend the  book  to  our  institutes  and 
libraries  as  one  likely  to  be  in  demand. 

John  Herschel,  son  of  the  eminent 
astronomical  baxt»et,  carried  off  the 
Pollock  medal  at  the  examination  of 
the.  East  India  Company's  Military 
College,  Addiscombe,  on  the  12th  ult. 

A  Swiney  lecturer  on  geology  is  to 
be  appointed,  with  a  salary  of  £144 
per  annum,  tenable  for  five  years,  by 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
in  May,  1857. 

John  Eenyon,  an  obscure  poet,  but 
a  good  man,  has  given  legacies  to  some- 
where about  eighty  literary  persons, 
friends  of  the  deceased. 

The  orientalist,  Baron  Hammer  Purg- 
stal,  has  left  an  autobiography,  whidi 
is  expected  to  be  published  soon. 

Professor  Theodore  Mommser  has 
received  a  gold  medal  and  a  prize  of 
30Q  ducats  from  the  memb^prs  of  the 
Maximilian  Order,  Bavaria,  for  a  woHc 
on  ^  Boman  History,"  said  to  be  ''  ad- 
mirable." 

The  Begins  chair  of  Eccksiastieal 
History,  at  Oxford,  vacant  by  Dr.  Hus- 
sey's  death,  has  been  conferred  on  the 
Bev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  author  of  ^  Sinai 
and  Palestine." 

Edinburgh  University  is  about  to 
imitate  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  the 
publication  of  "  Essays."  Where  is 
Glasgow— that  city  whose  university 
rectors  have  been,  in  genera],  the  great^ 
est  living  literary  max  ? 

The  Metropolitan  Central  Board  pro- 
pose to  re-name  certain  streets  in  the 
city  after  eminent  literary  and  scientific 
men.  Will  they  institute  free  lectures 
on  literature  and  science  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  streets,  that  they  may 
know  saaoething  of  the  men  in  "the 
shadow  of  whose  name  "  they  are  about 
to  lodge? 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Author  of  the  **  Art  of  Reasoning,**  "  Element  ofRhetorkp  ^ 

No.  II.-CONSTANTINE  THE  GBEAT— THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 

"A  historical  etirvey  of  this  sort  aims  at  exhibitiog  a  stketton  of  the  car- 
dinal events  or  turns  in  human  affairs,  in  which  the  progressive  civilization 
of  nations  has  chieflj  depended/' — Sir  George  ComewaU  Lewis, 

CiTiLizATioN  is  the  word  by  which  men  express  the  sum" 
total  of  human  progress,  the  causes,  means,  mode,  and  facts  by 
which  social  life  has  become  what  it  is.  Progress  implies 
adyancement  towards  a  determined  end.  The  grand  ultimate, 
tem])oral  end  which  seems  to  preside  over  civilization  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  activity  and  happiness 
in  each  individual,  and  the  best  possible  organization  of  society 
for  the  continuance,  the  increase,  and  the  equitable  distribution 
of  the  motives  to  activity  and  the  means  of  happiness.  So  far  as 
we  may  venture  to  affirm  anything  regarding  the  unfinished 
drama  of  history,  it  seems  safe  to  assert  that  society  improves 
or  progresses  most  surely  and  truly  through  a  system  of  weU- 
ordered,  gradually  developed  change.  The  three  primary  de- 
ments in  true  civil  progress  are — 1,  an  idea  of  betterment; 
2,  the  desire  of  attaming  it ;  3,  the  choice  of  fitting  means. 
When  these  three  elements  co-work  harmoniously  in  individual 
minds,  and  throughout  society,  for  the  gradual  effectuation  of 
well-considered  change,  the  result  is  progress  or  civilization. 

In  the  records  of  the  ancient  world  we  find  no  provision  made 
for  the  vitality  of  credence— the  gradual  orderly  sequence  of 
opinion  and  fact.  War,  conquest,  and  subjugation  are  the  chief 
words  of  pre-Christian  history ;  community  of  feeling,  interest, 
or  purpose  was,  in  those  days,  unknown.  So  much  was  this  the 
case,  that  as  each  race  or  nation  acquired  any  ascendancy,  it  took 
no  rest  till  it  had  attempted  the  forcible  subjugation  of  others  to 
its  power.  The  thirst  for  universal  empire  overpowered  all 
other  motives,  and  urged  the  several  governors  of  the  earth  to 
endless  conflicts  for  supremacy.  The  only  reliable  guarantee  for 
continued  pre-eminence  seemed  to  be  the  helotism  of  all  other 
nations,  and  hence  the  whole  ener^es  of  the  human  species  were 
exhausted  in  a  vain  attempt  at  suoordinating  all  nations  to  the 
rule  of  oTie.  Assyria,  Greece,  Persia,  and  Macedon,  had  each 
essayed  the  impossible  task  of  abolishing  all  independent  nation- 
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ality,  and  of  organizing  the  unit  kingdoms  of  tlie  earth  into  one 
vast  tyranny,  in  which  the  individuality  of  race  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  individuality  of  sovereignty.  It  was  panted 
only  to  Rome,  and  that  but  for  a  short  time,  for  the  furtherance 
of  a  higher  end— to  accomplish,  in  some  measure,  the  prostration 
of  the  world  to  one  sceptre — ^the  foundation  of  a  world-empire — 
the  coalition  of  so  much  of  civilization  as  the  ancient  world,  as 
it  then  existed*  could  secure  against  the  barbarism  which  lay 
beyond.  So  far  this  was  a  clear  §ain,  inasmuch  as  it  necessitated, 
to  some  extent,  imity  of  laws,  privileges,  customs,  thoughts,  and 
language  ;  at  the  same  time  thiat  it  rendered  peace  &  possibility, 
and,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  a  reality. 

It  is  in  times  of  peace  only  that  great,  new,  true  thou^bits 
have  the  opportunity  or  the  means  of  aevelonment,  of  disperBioxis 
of  seizing  upon  the  mind,  and  holding  it  suDJect  to  their  power. 
During  uie  Augustan  reign,  in  which  alone  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  three  times  shut,  '*  the  Prince  of  Peace  "  appeared  upon  the 
earth,  to  inaugurate  "the  fulness  of  time"*— "to  preach  the 
acceptable  year," 

"  Wben  the  gods  mMform  should  bow  to  One.** 

Hs  came  to  fill  the  mind  with  new  hopes,  and  the  energy  of 
another  faith ;  to  suffuse  with  the  fulness  of  moral  vitali^  the 
thoughts  and  practices  of  men ;  and  to  give  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  immortal  soul  their  true  direction,  and  their  most  illustrioiis 
exemplar.    Henceforth  the  world  was  in  possession  of  the  faith. 

Two  great  purposes  were  yet  to  be  fulfilled  before  this  faith 
cotild  permeate  society,  and  become  the  life-blood  of  civilization ; 
viz.,  1st,  its  difiusion ;  2nd,  its  incorporation.  The  diffusion  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  was  provided  for,  in  its  early  days,  by  the 
unitf  of  Eome,  by  its  absolute,  though  unprofessed,  godlessness* 
and  its  consequent  toleration  of  all  deific  personages,  as  well  as 
by  the  facilities  of  travel,  speech,  and  intercourse  which  the 
vastness  of  the  empire  afforded.  In  the  later  days  of  Bome, 
intensity  was  given  to  the  faith  of  believers,  and  interest  and 
sympatny  excited  regarding  their  creed,  by  the  terrible  perseco* 
tions  to  which  the  Emperors  Nero,  Domitian,  Trcuan,  Adrian^ 
Sevems,  Maximinus,  Becius,  Valerian,  Aurelian,  and  IHocletian, 
subjected  its  adherents.* 

"  Oh!  the  brave  and  good  who  serve 
A  worthy  caase  can  only  one  way  fail — 
By  perishing  therein.     Is  that  to  fail? 
No!  every  great  or  good  man's  death  's  a  step 
Firm  set  toward  the  end-— the  end  of  being. 
Which  is  the  good  of  all  and  love  of  God." 

*  The  dates  of  the  commeneeatent  of  these  persecntions  may  be  usefully 
given;  viz.,  1st,  65;  2nd,  90;  8rd,  100)  4th,  \2^\  5tb,  803;  6th,  235;  7th, 
249;  8th,  259}  9th,  270;  }0tb^  90^  A.0, 


SPOOH  HBir.  Al. 

Ai  a  creed,  in  olden  Borne,  CfariBtianity  was  eminently  dinnrtfi 
as  regarded  the  emx>ire,  but  aggreoatire,  if  not  yet  oongregatire 
and  eoncentratiye,  in  itself,  indeed,  ^e  Terr  penecations  to 
which  the  ChriBtians  were  exposed  showed  tnem  the  need  of 
union,  that  in  the  might  of  moral  power  they  might  at  length 
yanquish  the  physical  forces  arrayed  against  them.  As  yet  it 
was  only  a  creed.  An  idea  unenyestured  with  an  organio  form,-^* 
a  corporate  and  reoognizable  association,'^oould  not  But  be  power* 
less  in  the  face  of  those  mighty  aggregations  of  foroe,  of  which 
Some  was  the  embodiment.  When  matters  had  reached  thia 
crisis,  the  empire  began  to  show  signs  of  disunion ;  the  soldienr, 
and  not  the  emperor,  wielded  power,  and  the  irruptions  of  the 
barbarians  began  to  threaten,  not  only  the  integrity,  but  the 
majesty,  of  imperial  Some.  As  the  state  decays,  the  church 
grows ;  and  a  man  who  can  graft  the  two  together,  has  become 
the  necessitjT  of  the  time.  In  this  emergency,  the  Epoch-Man 
appeared,  \vt»,  Caius  Flarius  Valerius  Aureliua  Claudius  Con- 
s^tine. 

The  romance  of  history  is  more  marreUons  than  aught  that 
"the  shaping  spirit  of  imagination"  can  body  forth  or  picture. 
No  illustration  of  this  saying  could  be  more  pertinent  ixuai  the 
parentage  and  life  of  Constantino  the  Great. 

Constantius,  surnamed  Chlorus, — ^son  of  Eutropius,  an  Illyrian 
noble,  and  Claudia,  niece  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  II., — ^had 
returned  from  an  embassage^to  Persia,  and  carried  his  report 
to  l^icomedia  (now  Ismid),  the  fayourite  residence  of  Diocletian 
the  Emperor.  Here  he  became  enamoured  of  an  innkeeper's 
daughter,  named  Helena,  whom  he  married.  Constantine,  the 
issue  of  IliiB  union,  was  bom  at  Naissus  (Niua),  in  Mcpsia,  A«n. 
274.  While  his  father  led  the  armies  of  the  empire  to  conquest 
and  glory  in  the  West,  he  remained  at  the  court  of  Diocletian^ 
to  undergo  its  training,  bo  subject  to  its  discipline,  and  to  acquire 
therein  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  goyernment.  Here  he  of 
course  gained  famuiarit^  with,  if  not  a  taste  for,  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  East.  In  291,  his  father  was  made  one  of  the 
four  co-ordinate  enrperors,  yiz.,  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Galerius, 
and  Constantius,  oiwhich,  for  the  maintenance  of  Soman  supre- 
macy, the  wary  eye  of  Diocletian  foresaw  the  need.  Eor  reasons 
of  state  policy,  Constantius  was  compelled  to  diyorce  Helena, 
and  wed  Theodora,  step-daughter  of  Maximian ;  and  thus  Con- 
stantine was  cast  imder  the  ban  of  bastardization.  Neyertheless, 
perhaps  as  a  hostage  for  his  father's  honour,  he  retained  his 
place  at  court,  and  at  length  went  forth  with  Galerius  to  win  a 
Knightly  reputation  in  the  wars  waged  ajgainst  Egypt. 

On  the  conjoint  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (May 
1st,  A.D.  SOo),  Galerius  and  Constantius  were  placed  at  the 
summit  of  soyereignty.  The  former,  haying  been  empowered  to 
choose  two  Csesars  to  fill  the  oi&cee  their  eleyation  had  left 
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yacsant,  craftily  elected  his  nephew,  MaximinuB  Daza,  and  an 
able  but  servile  officer,  Severos.  By  this  nomination  both  Max- 
ontius,  the  son  of  Maximian,  and  Constantine,  were  excluded 
from  power.  Constantins,  a  simple,  well-meaning  warrior,  by 
this  time  weaned  &om  ambitions  pursuits,  though  not  from  those 
of  duty,  by  illness,  which  was  perhaps  congenital,  ac(][uie8ced  in 
tiiese  appointments,  and  Galerius  imagined  from  this  that  he 
miffht  carry  all  with  a  hish  hand.  The  soldiery,  however,  who 
haa  now  begun  to  taste  the  sweets  of  power,  murmured  at  the 
slight  cast  upon  their  young  favourite,  Constantine.  Galerius 
became  jealous,  aud  Constuitius  fearful.  Partly  from  policy, 
partly  fit>m  the  growth  of  his  infirmities,  and  the  difficulty  of 
nolding  the  unruly  Britons  in  subjection,  Constantius  requested 
Galerius  to  permit  his  son  to  come  to  his  help.  Galerius  hesi- 
tated, prevaricated,  and  delayed,  but  at  length  yielded  his  con- 
sent. Constantine,  whose  fears  had  by  this  time  been  excited, 
set  off  immediately,  and  by  incredible  efforts  of  speed  eluded 
the  snares  which  the  Emperor  had  set  for  his  waylayment.  He 
reached  his  father's  camp  just  as  an  expedition  was  ready  to  set 
out  against  those  unsubdued  Britons,  who  have  so  habitually 
driven— 

"  The  iDvader  back, 
Or  yielded  entrance— only  to  destroy — 
To  foes  who  of  her  soil  snch  conquest  made, 
As  greedy  vermin  of  a  baited  trap." 

These  stubborn  rebels  were  reduced — for  a  season — to  subjection. 
As  success  crowned  him,  death  smiled  and  hailed  him.  In  the 
imperial  palace  of  York,  a.d.  306,  Constantius  breathed  his  last 
in  the  arms  of  Constantine,  bequeathing  him  to  the  army  as  their 
leader,  to  Bome  as  an  emperor.  The  army  was  unanimous  in 
calling  him  to  power;  Galerius,  however,  to  whom  he  had 
politicly  referrea  the  nomination,  refused  to  ratify  their  vote, 
and  recognized  hini  only  as  junior  CsBsar,  bearing  rule  over  the 
proyinces  which  had  been  subject  to  his  father,  viz.,  Britain, 
Spain,  and  the  seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul.  To  this  Constan- 
tine, meanwhile,  resigned  himself,  and  went  on  with  the  routine 
of  rule.  Britain  being  quiescent,  and  the  Franks  and  Alemanni, 
— confederacies  of  Germanic  nations, — ^having  invaded  Gaul,  he 
passed  thither,  attacked,  repulsed,  and  defeated  them,  captured 
their  leaders,  and  cruelly  exposed  them,  for  the  amusement  of 
his  soldiery,  to  fi^ht  with  wild  beasts. 

During  the  absence  of  Galerius  in  the  East,  Maxentius 
managed  to  get  his  father,  Maximian,  ostensibly  at  the  request 
of  the  senate,  the  army,  and  the  people,  to  resume  regal  autho- 
rity. This  he  did.  fiis  first  act  was  to  nominate  Maxentius  as 
his  colleague  in  the  government.  Galerius  deputed  Severus  to 
quell  the  tumult  thus  originated;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
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faithlessness  of  bis  soldiery,  he  was  caj^tured  bj  Maximiaii,  and 
put  to  death.  On  hearing  this,  Galerius,  sparred  on  by  ambi- 
tion and  revenge,  hastened  to  Italy,  with  all  the  urgency 
which  their  united  impulses  supplied.  Fear  excited  the  diplo- 
macy of  Maximian,  and  he,  though  now  **  in  the  December  of 
his  ^ears,"  crossed  the  Alps,  and  entered  Gaul,  with  the  in- 
tention of  opening  a  negotiation  with  Gonstantine.  The 
interest  of  Gonstantine  lay  in  the  divisions  resulting  from  such 
civic  discord;  he  therefore  entered  into  alliance  with  Max- 
imian, and  received  from  him  the  title  of  Augustus.  This  treaty 
of  mutual  aid  and  defence  was  consummated  by  the  solemniza- 
tion, with  all  befitting  rites,  ceremonies,  and  observances,  of  the 
marriage  of  Constantino  and  Fausta,  Maximian's  daughter  (a.d. 
307),  at  Aries,  then  the  favourite  residence  of  the  western  Oossar ; 
and  all  seemed  well ;  but,  alas ! — 

"  In  snch  things 
There  is  a  rotten  ripeness  superrenos 
On  the  first  moment  of  mamritjr.*' 

On  entering  Italy,  Galerius  found  his  enemies  a  host,  hiii 
friends  a  handful.  At  Namia,  finding  success  impossible,  he 
offered  to  "  como  to  terms."  This  offer  was,  of  course,  rejected, 
and  he  found  retreat  his  safest  policy.  Through  his  influence, 
Diocletian  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  retirement  in  Salona,  to 

?rockim  Licinius,  an  able  soldier,  Coesar  in  the  slead  of  Severus. 
here  were,  therefore,  now  in  Kome  six  sovereigns ;  viz.,  Max- 
imian, Galerius,  Constantino,  Maximian  Daza,  Maxentius,  and 
Licinius.    In  such  a  time— 

"  The  reasons 
That  rale  one  hoar,  the  next  doth  abrogate,** 

I  and  nought  is  stable.     Divided  rule,  interest,  passion,  and 

I  claims,  could  not  long  continue  without  fermenting  into  evil. 

^  "  The  worm  within  may  make  the  bailding  weak. 

Ere  Time  has  leant  his  weight  apon  the  walls." 

>  And  so  it  was  here.    Maxentius  quarrelled  with  his  father ; 

Maximian  yielded  to  his  son,  and  retired  to  Blyria.    Galerius 

Quickly  ousted  him  thence.  Thereafter  he  sougnt  refugo  with 
ionstantine  in  Gaul.  His  son-in-law  welcomed  him ;  but,  restless, 
impatient,  and  ambitious,  he  thanklessly  strove  to  rouse  the  sol- 
diery of  Constantino  to  insurrection,  was  defeated  at  Marseilles 
(then  Massilia),  and  imprisoned  in  a  palace  there.  Shortly  after- 
wards however,  having  attempted  to  murder  Constantino  in  bed 
(a.d.  309),  he  was  slain.  About  this  time  Galerius  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  that  horrible  disease  {morbus  pedicularis)  by  which 
he,  Hke  Herod  Agrippa  TActs  xii.  23),  died,  a.d.  311.  On  his 
death,  Maxentius  gave  fuU  vent  to  his  humours,  and  the  Bomans 
having  found  that  ne  was  not  one  whom  it  was  right  to  love  or 
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to  obeVf  lent  an  embaMy  to  ConBtantine,  beieeohin^  htm,  if  he 
loved  Borne,  to  arm  for  its  Balyation.  **Upon  this  hint"  he 
aoted.  He  daolared  war  against  Maxentius,  hastened  from 
Gaul  (a.d.  312)  across  the  Alps,  captured  Segusium,  routed 
sereral  bodies  of  troops  sent  to  oppose  him,  entered  MUan,  and 
attacked  Verona.  Here  he  founa  Fompeianus,  the  general  of 
Maxentius,  stationed  to  await  his  coming;.  In  a  bravely  obsti- 
nate fight  he  remained  victor.  After  this  he  marched  towards 
Home,  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  on  28th  October,  312,  he  encoun- 
tered Maxentius  himself.  The  men  of  Constantino  set  fiercely 
on  the  soldiery  of  Home ;  a  severe  battle  was  fought,  and  Max- 
entius was  defeated.  While  retreating  over  a  bridee  of  boats 
across  the  Tiber,  which  he  had  strategetically  wes£:ened  as  a 
snare  for  Gonstantine,  Maxentius,  with  many  of  his  followers, 
was  drowned.  Gonstantine  entered  Eome  as  a  conqueror,  was 
greeted  by  the  senate  as  the  saviour  of  Eome,  and  had  that 
mumphal  arch,  which  yet  exists,  decreed  in  honour  of  his 
victory.    Moderation  marked  his  conduct  after  this  triumph. 

It  was  during  this  campaign  that,  as  we  read  in  Eusebius 
("  De  Vita  Gonst."),  who  quotes  the  emperor's  authority  for  the 
tale,  "  about  noon,  when  day  was  declining,  he  saw,  with  his 
own  eyes,  in  the  heavens,  the  trophy  of  the  cross  placed  above 
the  sun,  consisting  of  light,  with  an  inscription  annexed,  *  By 
this  conquer^  at  the  sight  of  which,  astonishment  seized  on  him 
and  his  whole  armv."  That  same  night  a  vision  of  "  the  Ghrist 
of  God "  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  adopt  the 
cross,  with  the  monogram  I.  H.  S.  inscribed  thereon,  as  his 
standard  in  battle.  With  this  mandate  he  complied;  the 
labarum  was  made ;  he  fought,  and  was,  as  we  nave  seen, 
victorious. 

That  there  may  be  a  mythic  element  in  this  storr,  we  do  not 
deny ;  nay,  to  tliat  belief  we  do  ourselves  incline,  fiut  it  is  not, 
therefore,  necessary  to  infer  that  the  Emperor  willingly  sought 
victory  by  a  deceptive  tale.  The  Ghristian  faith  at  tnat  tune 
was  such  as  to  impress  a  mind  like  his  strongly.  The  patient 
endurances  of  the  martyrs,  the  self-denial  and  unworldliness  the 
believers  exhibited,  the  recent  horrid  death  of  Galerius,  one  of 
their  keenest  persecutors,  were  all  circumstances  calculated  to 
operate  upon  an  imagination  quickened  by  a  sense  of  danger, 
feeding  its  hopes  on  conquest,  and  perhaps  laying  the  basis  of  a 
future  p|olicy.  His  father  and  himself  had  both  been  friendly  to 
the  disciples  of  the  cross.  And  now  that  Paganism  had  become 
efiete,  and  faith  and  the  energy  it  eives  dwelt  only  in  the  souls 
of  Ghristians,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  if,  in  some  moment,  his 
creative  fancy,  tiiat  **  mcLster-light  of  all  our  seeing,"  fashioned 
weird  shapes  out  of  the  sun- dyed  clouds,  and  found  therein  a 
spell  and  tolisman  potent  in  his  own  soul,  and  capable  of  working 
into  the  common  mmd  the  eonsciousneBs  of  strength— the  oourage 
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oat  of  wluoh  success  grows.    We  are  the  more  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  not  a  canning  master-stroke  of  policy,  from  the 
oonsistencj  of  his  fatnre  life,  with  the  fact  that  he  had  passed 
under  deep  impressions,  and  risen  to  a  higher  lerel  of  sonl  m  the 
process.     While,  therefore,  we  conclado  that  it  is  not  needful 
to  intercalate  a  miracle  in  history,  we  as  decidedly  think  that 
CoQstantine's  belief  was  entertained  as  true,  however,  in  reality, 
erroneoQs.    Courage,  hope,  and  faith,  the  stout>  hearted  forth- 
goings  of  the  sonl,  seem  incompatible  with  the  cowardice  of  a 
lie — a  lie,  too,  which  every  standard  in  his  cohorts  woidd  re- 
suggest  to  conscience,  and  thus  unnerve  the  arm  raised  at  its 
Bigaal    Neither  can  we  fancy  that  a  patent,  widely-known,  and 
g;laringly-emblazoned  falsehood  conld  act  as  a  stimnlant  to  the 
sinewy  onrush  of  an  armed  host,  at  the  mere  behest  of  a  self- 
perjured  leader.    Besides,  a  life-long  adherence  to  that  creed,  of 
which  his  standard  was  an  acknowledgment,  seems  to  ar^e  that, 
however  the  conviction  arose,  it  was  honestly  entertained  and 
acted  on.    And  was  there  not  in  the  character  of  that  guileless, 
"  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble  spirit,"  which  conquered  all  by  its 
truth,  gentleness,  and  endurance,  that  which  would  forbid,  as  an 
iaeffable  enormity,  the  use  of  the  symbol  of  the  world's  salva- 
tion-throes, as  the  mere  gew-gaw  ensign  of  an  empire-gambler? 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  myth-fact  may  have  been,  the 
influences  which  resulted  from  it  are  historical,  and  must  be 
accepted.    The  conversion  of  Constantino  was  an  event  of  mighty 
inoment  then,  and  one  whose  influences  even  yet  work  in  the 
history  of  our  world,— 

"  For  deeds  like  his, 
Pile  on  them  what  we  may,  torn  not  eziinet.'' 

[The  future  life  of  Constautine  we  must  reserve  for  our  buo- 
ceeding  paper.] 


Eesohtmow.— 

Besolve,  resolve,  and  to  be  men  aspire ; 

Exert  that  noblest  privilege  alone 
Here  to  mankind  indulged ;  control  desire, 
Let  god-like  Eeason  from  her  sovereign  throne 
Speak  the  comman^g  word,  IwiU-^^&nd  it  is  done. 

Thomson, 
Duty.— 

'Tis  not 
Enough  to  get  a  victory,  if  we  lose 
The  true  use  of  it. — "  bashful  Lover** 
WBONa  DoiKG.— 

He  that  does  wrong,  not  only 
Draws,  but  makes  sharp  his  en'my's  sword  against 
His  own  life  and  Ins  honour.^^**  A  Very  Woman*' 
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lUIigmii. 


IS  A  UKVISION  OF  THE  AUTHOEIZED  VEKSIO.N 
OF  THE  BIBLE  NECESSARY? 


NEGATIVE  AETICLE.— II, 


Thbelkeld,"  in  the  January  number,  says  our  Englisli 
version  **  has  many  faults ;  that  they  are  important ;  that  their 
influence  is  injurious ;"  and  therefore  a  revision  is  necessary. 

We  intend,  in  the  present  article  (1),  to  examine  his  proof  of 
these  assertions,  and  (2)  to  give  a  few  reasons  why  the  present 
version  should  not  be  revised. 

I.  He  says  (1),  ''Suspected  passages  are  not  pointed  out." 
Were  this  to  be  done,  a  laree  portion  of  the  Bible  would  have  to 
•  be  marked  as  suspicious;  for  numberless  passages  have  been 
disputed  by  various  sects,  because  they  did  not  harmonize  with 
their  views,  e.g,,  the  Unitarians  at  the  present  day  declare 
whole  chapters  to  be  spurious,  not  because  evidence  is  against 
them,  but  because  they  clearly  assert  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
So  many  passages  being  marked  as  suspicious  would  only  tend 
to  shake  the  faith  of  the  unlearned  follower  of  Christ.  It  is  no 
matter  how  many  "  grave  suspicions  "  may  have  been  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  any  passage,  when  they  have 
been  fully  set  at  rest,  or  wlien  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is 
for,  not  against  it.  "Threlkeld"~  would  have  us  believe  that 
Mark  xvi.  9 — ^20  "  is  the  production  of  another  and  later  hand," 
although  Knittel,  after  an  examination  of  all  the  arguments  for 
and  against  it,  maintains  its  genuineness ;  and  many  other  sound 
critics  hold  the  same  opinion.  In  fact,  it  is  found  in  all  the 
MSS.  except  one,  and  that  one,  with  which  great  liberties  has 
been  taken.  It  is  also  acknowledged  by  Clemens  Homanus, 
Alexandrinus,  Justin,  Dionysius,  Hippolytus,  Irenseus,  Tatian, 
&c.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  marked  as  doubtfulf  The  grave 
suspicions  respecting  John  xxi.  are  destitute  of  any  support  from 
external  or  internal  evidence,  and  rest  upon  mere  conjecture. 
The  chapter  is  foimd  in  all  the  MSS.  Of  1  John  v.  7,  8,  one 
verse  only  is  questioned,  and  its  genuineness  has  been  main- 
tained by  many  of  the  best  scholars ;  e,a,,  Bengel,  Bps.  Horsley, 
Middleton,  Burgess;  Drs.  Nolan,  Hales,  Wiseman;  Professor 
Xnittel,  Mill,  and  many  others.  But  Bp.  Marsh,  Dean  Tarton, 
Person,  Michaelis,  Wetstein,  Scholz,  and  others,  range  them- 
selves on  the  other  side.  Scholz,  who  wrote  between  1820-30, 
was  answered  by  Bp.  Burgess  only  three  weeks  before  hie  death. 
It  is  di£&cult  in  such  cases  to  strike  the  balance,  and  I  think  it 
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IB  best  lefl  as  ia  oxa  version.  Again,  in  this  passage,  **  This  kind 
can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  by  prayer  and  fasting  ;**  the  last 
two  words,  "  Threlkeld "  says,  are  beUered  to  be  mterpoUited. 
Tliifl  assertion  is  destitute  of  evidence  :  it  is  found,  alae,  both  in 
Matt.  xyii.  21,  and  Mark  ix.  29.  In  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  "fasting"  is 
not  found  in  some  MSS.,  and  has  been  cancelled  by  some 
editors,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  since  the  external  and 
internal  evidence  against  it  is  not  strong.  A  word  is  very  easily 
omitted  in  a  MS,,  and  since  prayer  and  fasting  are  joined 
together  in  man^  other  passages,  and  in  that  age  fasting  usuallr 
accompanied  religious  exercises,  we  must  conclude  that  **  fasting  * 
is  not  an  interpolation.  John  v.  3,  4,  is  doubtless  genuine ;  if 
we  cancel  any,  wo  must  cancel  the  greater  part  of  the  two  verses. 
And  for  that  we  have  only  the  authority  of  two  MSS.— ^fw  very 
inferior  versions, — ^and  iSonnus.  But  Nonnus  can  here  be  no 
anthority,  since  he  frequently  passes  over  clauses  and  verses 
very  slightly.  The  MSS.  abound  with  instances  of  liberties 
taken  with  Uie  text.  The  critics  are  not  agreed  that  "  some  uq- 
inspired  hand  supplied  the  description."  ijackman  and  others 
remove  the  brackets  in  which  Griesbach  had  enclosed  the  pas- 
sage. The  Germans  cannot  explain  the  fact  declared,  so  as  to 
do  away  with  its  miraculous  cnaracter,  and  would,  therefore, 
rej^t  this  passage  as  spurious.  But  with  so  little  evidence 
against  it,  it  must  be  held  as  genuine.  Why  Jas.  i.  3 ;  1  Pet.  v. 
2 ;  ii.  3, 10 ;  Judo  22,  should  be  marked  as  suspicious,  I  cannot 
imagine.  The  portions  of  Acts  viii.  and  ix.  alluded  to  are,  I 
suppose,  viii.  37,  and  ix.  5.  .  These  two  passages  are,  it  is  true, 
questioned  by  some,  but  they  are  defended  by  others.  John 
viii.  1 — 11  is,  without  doubt,  genuine.  It  is  found  in  284  MSS., 
and  six  Evangclisteria.  In  fifty-five  others  it  is  found,  but 
marked  ;  and  in  eight  others  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  gospel. 
Seventy-five  MSS.,  examined  by  Scholz  for  this  paragraph,  in- 
cluding thirteen  uncial  ones,  were  found  to  be  mutilated.  In 
short,  all  the  evidence  against  it  is  inconclusive.  We  may 
imagine  why  and  how  it  might  be  omitted,  though  genuine ;  but 
we  cannot  imagine  why,  if  false,  it  should  have  been  forged,  and 
how  it  could  nave  found  its  way  into  five-sixths  of  the  MSS. 
without  detection.  "  Men,"  it  is  true,  '*  should  not  be  told  to 
reverence  as  God's  that  which  is  of  man ;"  but  how  in  the  face 
of  such  evidence  cau  be  show  that  it  is  man's  P 

'*  Threlkeld "  says — (2)  "  Important  variations  and  emenda- 
tions of  MSS.  are  not  pointed  out,  or  made  use  of."  That  there 
is  not  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  touched  in 
the  emendations  of  the  Greek  text  is  the  general  testimony  of 
the  greatest  biblical  scholars.  In  fact,  many  of  the  emendations 
could  not  be  rendered  in  a  translation. 

3.  "  Mistranslations  are  frequent ;"  and  he  gives  a  few  pas- 
sagess  as  specimens ;  e,g.,  '*  I  am  that  I  am,"  Exod.  iii.  14.    Our 
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translation  is  good,  but  any  person  acquainted  with  Hebrew- 
knows  that  the  proposed  alteration  is  incorrect.    In  Exod.  zii. 
36,  the  word  rendered  "  asked,"  not "  borrowed,"  in  the  Hebrew 
has  both  sifl^nifications.    In.  1  John  iii.  16,  neither  Grod  nor 
Christ  is  in  the  Greek,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistranslation ; 
but  is  not  Christ  truly  God  P    His  translation  of  Sam.  xii.  31  is 
disputed  by  many;   and  till  there  is  some  agreement,  there 
would  be  no  advantage  gained  by  adopting  his  version.    In  John 
xiii.  2,  although  the  sense  of  ''bringing  in,"  is  not  given  to 
ylvofjLai  in  the  lexicons,  our  translation  is  better  than  that  whieh 
he  proposes,  and  agrees  with  Luke  xzii.  20.     Fsa.  Ixxxiv.  5 
**  Threlkeld  "  would  alter  to  "  they  go  from  company  to  com- 
pany ;"  but  can  he  show  that,  in  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  they 
aid  "  go  from  company  to  comi>any    P    What  does  he  mean  by 
the  expression  P    !ui  it  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  psalms  P 
Dr.  S.  Lee,  the  first  Oriental  scholar  of  the  day,  translates  the 
original  as  it  stands  in  our  version.    John  vi.  55  is,  in  our  ver- 
sion, translated,  *'My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed."    ''Indeed"  is  defined  by  Johnson  to  be  an 
adverb,  signifying  **  in  truth,  in  reality,"  &c.,  and  therefore  is  a 
correct  translation  of  aXi|0wc,  the  original  word.    **  Threlkeld  " 
translates  the  adverb  aXiidw^  by  the  adjective  "  true."    There- 
fore our  translation  is  the  best. 

4.  "Proper  names  are  very  erroneously  rendered."  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  so,  it  is  a  matter  certainly  not  of  sufficient 
moment  to  render  a  revision  necessary.  What  would  we  gain 
by  such  changes  P 

6.  He  complains  of  "  a  want  of  uniformity."  The  sapae  Eng- 
lish word  represents  two  or  three  Greek  words.  This  arises 
from  the  copiousness  of  the  Greek  language.  He  finds  fault 
with  Xuxvoc  being  translated  "light."  Avxvoq  is  generally  de- 
rived from  Xvw,  to  scatter,  and  v^C,  night;  it  may,  however, 
come  from  the  old  noun  Xujciy,  light ;  but  in  either  case  **  light " 
is  an  excellent  translation. 

6.  Again,  "  Threlkeld "  says,  the  "  idioms  require  more  at- 
tention." If  idioms  were  to  be  translated  literally,  an  unedu- 
cated English  reader  would  not  understand  them ;  and  there  are 
veri^few  who  do  not  know  that  the  words  put  in  italics  are  not 
in  the  original.  Why  does  **  Threlkeld  "  quote  John  xvii.  2  and 
Bev.  iii.  21 P  Some  few  English  idioms  may  be  obsolete,  but 
certainly  the  majority  of  them  are  not  inelegant.  The  English 
idioms  contain  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  English  language. 

7.  This  objection,  to  one  who  reads  his  Bible,  is  of  very  little 
importance ;  and  to  one  who  does  not  read  it,  it  is  of  no  import- 
ance whatever. 

II.  We  are  to  give  a  few  reasons  why  the  present  version 
should  not  be  revised.  (1)  The  way  of  truth  is  in  it  made  so 
plain,,  that  "he  who  runs  may  read;  and  the  wayfaring  man> 
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tliOQgli  a  fool,  eannot  err  thmreiii/'  This,  "Threlkeld*'  has  not 
been  able  to  diaproTe ;  tiie  objeotioiui  he  haa  brought  are  rerir 
weak,  and  none  of  them  oonoem  the  Mdvation  of  the  Boal. 
(2)  "  Our  rersion  "  (we  quote  *<  Threlkeld ''  now)  ''givet,  oa  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  English  language,  now  the 
unriralled  oonoiaenesa  of  some  portions  of  Uie  text,  now  the 
beautiful  diffuseneM  of  others ;  and  we  value  the  Bible  for  its 
pure  Saxon  speech,"  (3)  Because  the  principal  parties  who  seek 
a  revision  consist  of  those  chiefly  who  deny  the  divinity  of  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  (4)  Numbers  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  present  dav  are  unsound  in  the  faith ;  and,  if  they  had  any« 
thing  to  do  witn  the  revision,  they  would  eram  their  rationalistic, 
tractarian,  and  apostatising  doctrines  into  the  word  of  God. 
(5)  A  revision  would  not  satisfy  all  parties,  and  there  would 
most  probably  be  more  complaming  against  the  new  version 
than  against  the  old.  On  these  grounds  I  maintain  that  a  re- 
yision  of  tiie  wxthorized  version  is  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

T.  T.  B. 

AFFIBMATIVX  ABTICLX.— II. 

Wb  deem  it  expedient  to  observe,  that  we  do  not  engage  in 
this  controversy  out  of  a  captious,  cavilling,  and  disaffected 
spirit;  on  the  contrary,  our  object  is,  the  elucidation  of  the 
truth  by  every  available  means.  God's  word  is  our  standard  of 
appeal.  It  is  both  "the  man  of  our  counsels  "  and  the  basis  of 
oar  belief.  Its  principles  should  be  our  rule  of  action,  its  pre* 
cepts  our  guide.  Far  be  it,  then,  from  our  wish  to  underrate 
the  import^ce  of  that  book  we  so  much  prize,  which  has  been 
the  solace  and  support  of  millions  of  burdened  souls,  and  upon 
whose  strong  pillars  millions  more,  even  now,  are  relying.  All 
the  ^at  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  incontro- 
Tertibly  established  beyond  all  power  of  refutation.  These 
doctrines  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  tests,  and  are 
proved  to  be  "essentially  contained  in  and  established  by  the 
OBACLBs  OF  GoD."  With  these  doctrines  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  interfere.    Our  plan  of  proceeding  is  the  following ;  viz.  :— 

Ist.  To  point  out,  here  and  there,  defects  in  the  translation 
and  rendermgs  of  sundry  passages,  by  which  the  sense  of  the 
text  is  obscured. 

2nd.  To  supply  other  renderings,  where  exception  is  taken  to 
those  in  the  common  text. 

3rd.  To  show,  in  a  few  instances,  defects  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  chapters  and  verses. 

We  are  not  insensible  of  the  importance  of  the  undertaking 
which  lies  before  us-Hin  undertaking,  we  freely  acknowledge, 
far  transcending  our  poor  powers,  and  one  which  should  be 
entered  upon  only  upon  the  fullest  conviction  of  its  necessity. 
Conscious  of  our  mability  to  accomplish  this  work  with  anything 
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approaching  to  critical  exactness,  we  shall  rely,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  the  learning  and  judgment  of  commentators  and 
linguists  who  have  made  the  subject  their  devout  study,  and 
whose  acquaintance  with  classical  literature  eminently  qualifies 
them  for  this  work. 

It  does  not  in  the  least  derogate  from  the  divine  authority  of 
the  book,  'per  se,  to  affirm  that  there  are  errors  and  defects  in 
the  ti'anslation  and  rendering  of  some  of  the  passages  of  the 
authorized  version  thereof.  Undoubtedly  the  translators  of  our 
English  version  were,  in  their  own  day,  men  well  qualified  by 
pietv,  learning,  and  sound  jud^ent  for  producing  a  translation 
of  the  Bible ;  or  rather,  a  revision  (for  it  was  no  more),  of  the 
Bishops'  Bible  issued  in  1568.  ^Nevertheless,  it  must  a)so  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  translators,  however  giflbed,  are  men,  and 
liable  to  error.  Further,  the  translators  of  our  version,  accord- 
ing to  Fuller's  "  Church  History,"  were  for  the  most  part  D.D.8 
in  the  Established  Church,  Presidents  and  Fellows  of  Colleges, 
and  Deans  and  Eectors  of  Parishes ;  and  we  think  it  would  be 
allowing  too  much  for  erring  human  nature  to  affirm  that  their 
rendering  of  the  text  was  entirely  free  firom  sectarian  bias.  It  is 
also  of  consequence  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  those  days  party 
feeliDg  ran  high*  and  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  obtained 
to  a  fearful  extent.  Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  infer  that  some  of 
the  translations  were  given  more  with  reference  to  particular 
shades  of  religious  belief  and  ecclesiastical  dogmatism  than  as 
legitimate  renderings  of  the  original  text?  We  are  the  more 
inclined  to  urge  this  opinion  from  the  fact  that  King  James 
dictated  a  string  of  rules  "  for  the  better  ordering  of  their  pro- 
ceedings," and  "by  them  to  be  most  carefully  observed."* 
Among  the  fourteen  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 
translators,  we  note  the  following ;  viz.,  "  The  old  ecclesiaBtical 
words  to  be  kept,  viz.,  the  word  churcJi  not  to  be  translated 
congregation,**  &c.  Now,  surely  this  was  a  most  injudicious 
and  unwarrantable  interference  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
for,  from  the  high  ecclesiastical  standing  of  most  of  the 
translators,  together  with  the  state  of  feeung  then  prevalent 
respecting  articles  of  faith,  &c.,  it  is  but  natural  to  infer  thoy 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  king's  sanction  at  every  fitting 
opportunity  of  giving  prominence  to  their  creed,  several  instances 
of  which  occur,  where  words  and  sentences  have  been  supplied 
to  complete  the  sense  and  to  "  accommodate  the  idioms  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  to  that  of  the  English  language."  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  in  his  General  Preface,  page  21,  says,  "In  these  I  found 
gross  corruptions,  particularly  where  they  have  been  changed 
[referring  to  the  italics]  for  iRoman  characters,  whereby  words 
have  been  attributed  to^God  which  he  never  spoke."    To  us  it  ap- 

*  Fullcr'a  "  Church  History,**  book  x. 
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pears  that  this  kingly  interference  was  a  species  of  coercion  no  other 
than  highly  injudicioos,  if  not  criminal.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  version  then  produced  was  a  more  correct  translation  than 
SDj  previous  one.  Nevertheless,  upon  subsequent  examination, 
eren  it  was  found  defective  in  many  particulars ;  and  hence 
Dr.  Scattergood,  Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Ix)ndon,  Dr.  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Blayney,  respectively  revised  and  corrected  that  translation ; 
but  the  text,  even  now,  is  not  what  it  might  be ;  there  is  yet 
further  need  of  the  pen  of  correction  to  pass  over  its  pages,  so  as 
to  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy  to  stand  at  the  head  of  our 
literatare  in  point  of  accuracy  of  translation,  and  expressing  the 
true  and  genuine  sense  of  the  original. 

We  now  proceed  to  j^int  out,  nere  and  there,  defects  in  tho 
translation  and  rendermg  of  certain  passages,  and  to  supplv 
other  translations,  said  and  believed  to  be  more  consistent  ^ith 
the  original  :— 

Common  Text. — Gen.  iii.  20,  "And  Adam  called  hia  wife'd  name  Eve ;  because 
she  was  the  mother  of  all  living.*' 

Proposed  Emendation. — '^  I^d  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Life ;  bccauao 
slie  was  the  mother  of  all  tiie  living." 

"  This  is  a  faithful  and  proper  representation  of  the  HebreTv  text." — Dr.  A, 
Clarhe*t  Com, 

Gen.  yL  4,  "  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days.** 
"  For  giants  read  fallen,  or  earthbom.    This  rendering,  when  properly  un- 
derstood, makes  a  very  jost  dbtinction  between  'the  sons  of  men'  and  'the 
1008  of  God;'  those  were  the  fallen,  earthbom  men;  these  were  the  sons  of 
God,  who  were  bom  from  above." — Dr.  A.  Clarhe, 

Gen.  zxil  1,  "God  did  tempt  Abraham." 

"The  original  here  is  very  emphatic, — ^'And  the  Elohim  ho  tried  this 
Abraham."— Dr.  A.  Clarhe. 

It  woald  be  as  well  to  sabstitnte  tried  for  temptj  as  tho  latter  word  is  generally 
ued  to  imply  a  solicitation  to  evil. 

Kanib.  zxiv.  4,  "  Falling  into  a  trance.** 

"  These  words  are  added  by  onr  translators,  bnt  they  are  not  in  the  original. 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Hebrew  that  he  fell  into  a  trance.  The  only 
word  nsed  simply  signifies  falling,  or  falling  down;  perhaps  in  this  instance 
by  way  of  religious  prostration." — Dr.  A.  CUirke. 

Bath  iv.  4,  5,  ^  And  I  thonght  to  advertize  thee,  saying,  Buy  it  before  tho 
inhabitants,  and  before  the  elders  of  my  people.  If  thou  wilt  redeem  U,  re- 
deem U;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem  t7,  then  tell  roe  that  I  may  know;  for 
'We  it  none  to  redeem  it  beaide  thee,  and  I  am  after  thee.  And  he  said,  I 
vill  redeem  it.  Then  said  Boaz,  What  day  thou  bnyest  the  field  of  the  han  I 
of  Xaomi,  thon  must  buy  it  also  of  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  the  deail, 
to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance." 

"And  I  said.  I  will  reveal  this  to  thy  ear,  saying,  Buy  it  before  the  in- 
habitants, and  before  the  elders  of  my  people.  If  thou  wilt  redeem  it,  redeem 
it;  bnt  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  tell  me,  that  I  may  know;  for  there  is  none 
to  redeem  it  but  thon,  and  I,  who  am  next  to  thee.  And  he  said,  I  will  re- 
deem it.    And  Boaz  lud.  In  the  day  that  thou  redecmest  the  land  from  the 
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hand  of  Naomi,  thou  wilt  also  acquire  Bath,  the  wife  of  the  dead,  that  ihoa 
niayest  raise  op  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance."-^i>r.  KennkoU^s 
**  DitsertatumsJ* 

2  Sam.Tii. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  yerses  in  this  chapter  are  improperly  rendered 
in  oar  translation;  hut  as  onr  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  paraphrase  sufficient]/ 
comprehensive  to  do  jastice  to  the  subject,  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Dr.  A.  Clarke*s  "  Commentary ,**  where  the  subject  is  considered  at  large. 

2  Sam.  xiy.  26,  *' And  when  he  polled  his  head, ...  he  weighed  the  hair  of 
his  head  at  two  hundred  shekels  after  the  king's  weight.'* 

Instead  of  ttoo  hundred  shekels  read  thirty.  The  weight  of  hair,  as  onr 
text  has  it,  appears  enormous,  and  inconsistent  with  tmui.  Joeephus  says, 
"  Two  hundred  shekels  make  five  minie,  and  a  mina  weighs  two  pounds  and  a 
half."  According  to  this,  the  weight  of  Absolom's  hair  was  12|  lbs.l  For  a 
critical  examination  of  this  passage,  see  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  "  Commentaty.'* 

Job  vi.  14,  "  To  him  that  is  afflicted  pity  should  be  shewed  from  his  friend ; 
but  he  forsaketh  the  fear  of  the  Almighty." 

"  He  who  takes  away  mercy  from  his  friend,  hath  cast  off  the  fear  of  the 
Lord." — Vulgate,  Or,  "  Shame  to  the  man  who  despiseth  his  friend  I  He 
indeed  hath  departed  from  the  fear  of  the  Almighty."— ifr.  Good. 

Psa.  vii.  11,  "  God  judgeth  the  righteous,  and  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked 
every  day." 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  obtains  with  reference  to  the  proper  rendering 
of  this  verse.  It  seems  that  the  Chaldee  version,  which  our  translators  ap- 
pear to  have  followed,  is  a  corrupted  text.  It  is  read  thus: — ^'  God  judgeth 
the  righteous,  and  is  hot  angry  every  day." — Dr.  A.  Clarke's  "  Commentary" 

Psa.  Ixviii.  19,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadeth  us  toiih  benefits, 
even  the  God  of  our  salvation." 

*'  'With  benefits'  is  not  in  the  text.  The  VulffatCf  Septuagint^  and 
Arabic  have — '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  daily,  our  God  who  makes  our  journey 
prosperous;  even  the  God  of  our  salvation.'  It  would  not  be  going  far 
from  the  ideal  meaning  to  translate,  *  Blessed  be  the  Lord  day  by  day,  who 
bears  our  burdens  for  us." — Dr.  A,  Clarke's  "  Commentary.^ 

Prov.  xvi.  1,  '*  The  preparations  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the  answer  of  the 
tongue,  is  from  the  Lord." 

The  Hebrew,  literally  translated,  reads,  '  To  man  are  the  dispositions  of  the 
heart;  but  from  the  Lord  is  the  answer  of  the  tongue.*  The  text  does  not  say 
that  the  *  preparations  * — rather  *  dispositions '  or  *  arrangements  * — of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  *  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the  Lord;'  but  it  stutes 
that  the  dispositions  or  schemes  of  the  heart  (are)  man's;  but  the  answer  of 
the  tongue  (is)  the  Lord's.'  ** — Dr*  A.  Clarke. 

Isa.  vii.  10, 16, 16, "  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  dbd  shall 
call  his  name  Immannel.  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know 
to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good.  For  before  the  child  shall  know  to 
refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  for- 
saken of  both  her  kings." 

"  Behold,  this  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Immanuel ;  butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  when  he  shall  know  to  refuse 
evil,  and  choose  good*  For  before  this  child  shall  know  to  refuse  evil  and 
choose  good,  the  land  shall  be  desolate,  by  whose  two  kings  thou  art  dis- 
tressed."— Dr.  A,  Clarke. 
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Isa.  Ivil  2,  *'  He  shall  enter  into  peace:  they  sball  rest  In  their  beds,  eocA 
OM  walking  in  hia  nprightneea." 

This  is  a  yerj  obscure  sentence.  The  following  reading  is  proposed  :-*>^  He 
shall  enter  into  peace:  he  shall  rest  npon  his  bed:  the  perfect  man  walking  in 
hia  uprightness." — Dr,  A,  Clarke. 

Isa.  Iziv.  4,  "  For  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  men  hare  not  beard,  lior 
perceived  by  the  ear,  neither  hath  the  eye  seeni  0  God,  beside  thee,  what  be 
hath  prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for  him." 

"Yea,  from  the  time  of  old  they  hare  not  heard,  tbej  hare  boi  hearkened 
to,  an  eje  hath  not  seen  a  God  besides  thee.  He  shall  work  for  thai  one  that 
Twketh  for  him.** — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

Jer.  zziii.  6,  *' And  this  is  his  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  Tbb  Lobd 

CUB  mOHTEOnSBBSS." 

"And  this  is  the  name  by  which  Jehovah  shall  call  him,  OUB  biobtbovs- 
msa/'—Dr.  Blayney. 

Jer.  xzziii.  16,  '^  And  this  it  ikt  name  wherewith  she  shall  be  ealled,  The 
Lord  onr  righteousness." 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  pronounces  this  translation  *' ignorant,  and  almost  fanpions; 
it  says  that  Jerusalem,  for  that  is  the  antecedent,  shall  be  called,  The  Lord 
our  righteoumess."  The  original  reads  thus: — "  And  this  ODe  who  shall  call 
to  her  is  the  Lord  our  justification."  Dr.  Blayney*s  rendering  is  as  fdlowi:— > 
**  And  this  is  he  whom  Jehovah  shall  call  our  righteousness. 

Matt.  xvii.  5,  "A  bright  cloud  overshadowed  them." 
Instead  of  overshadowed^  read  surromidedf  *'  as  a  bright  olond,  or  a  cloud  of 
Itghtj  could  not  overshadow,  or  cast  any  kind  of  shade.** — J)r.  A,  Clarke. 

Matt,  xxiii.  24,  *'  Which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel," 
Should  be  rendered,  '^Ye  strain  out  the  gnat,  but  ye  swallow  down  the 
camel."— i>r.  A.  Clarke. 

Matt,  xxvii.  9,  "  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the 
prophet." 

These  words  are^  found  in  Zechariah,  chap.  zi.  13,  and  not  in  Jeremiah. 
Dr.Lightfoot  says  it  was  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Jews  to  divide  the  Old 
Testament  into  three  parts:  the  first,  beginning  with  the  law,  was  called  Thb 
LAtf;  the  second,  beginning  with  the  Psalms,  was  called  The  Psalus;  the 
third,  beginning  with  the  prophet  in  question,  was  called  Jeremiah. 

John  xii.  37,  '*Kow  is  my  soul  troubled;  and  what  shall  I  say?  Father, 
save  me  from  this  hour:  but  for  this  cause  came  1  unto  this  hour." 

Dr.  A  Clarke  says,  "  The  common  version  makes  our  blessed  Lord  contra- 
^  himself  here,  by  not  attending  to  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  passage, 
and  by  translating  the  particle  rt  what,  instead  of  why  or  how.^  And  ne 
offers  the  following  paraphrase: — ^And  why  should  t  say^  Father,  save  me 
from  this  hour?  w%enfor  this  cause  I  came  to  this  hour,^ 

Acts  i.  22,  "  Must  one  be  ordained." 

"  There  is  no  term  for  ordained  in  the  Greek;  ytvivBai,  to  he,  is  the  only 
word  in  the  verse  to  which  this  interpretation  can  be  applied." — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

Acts  xii.  4,  "  Intending  after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people." 
"  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  unhappy,  not  to  say  absurd,  translation 
than  that  in  our  text.  Easter  was  a  goddess,  whose  festival  was  celebrated 
hyonr  Pagan  forefathers  on  the  month  of  April;  hence  that  month  in  the 
Saxon  calendar  is  called  Easter  month.  The  Greek,  Mira  to  wa^x^t  Mgoi- 
fies  'after  tJie  passover.'  "— Z>r.  4.  Clarke. 
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Acts  ziii.  48,  "  And  as  many  as  itrcre  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed." 
This  text  lias  given  rise  to  mach  controversy,  and  the  dispute  is  not  yet  settled. 
The  <#iginal  word  has  been  variously  translated.     The  meaning  of  the  passage 
seems  to  be  this, — The  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  terms  of  salvation  were  ofi^red, 
gladly  received  this  intelligence,  and  believed. 

Bonu  ix.  3,  "  For  I  coald  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for 
my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 

**  The  rendering  of  this  passage  is  very  osbcure.  The  Greek  text  reads 
thus: — 'For  I  did  wish  myself  to  be  an  anathema  from  Christ  (vTro,  bt 
Christ,  as  some  ancient  MSS.  read)  for  my  brethren.'  For  I  conld  wish  my- 
self to  be  devoted  by  Christ  to  that  temporal  deximction  to  which  he  baa 
adjudged  the  disobedient  Jews,  if  by  doing  so  1  might  redeem  them." — 
Dr.  A,  Claris. 

Heb.  vi.  6,  "  If  they  shall  fall  away." 

Dr.  Macknight  contends  that  this  clansc  shonld  be  translated  in  the  jast 
tense,  "  Have  fallen  away."  He  further  observes,  "  Nevertheless,  onr  trans- 
lators, following  Beia^  who,  without  any  authority  from  ancient  MSS.,  has  in- 
serted in  his  version  the  word  «t,  tf,  have  rendered  this  clause,  *if  they  fall 
away,*  that  this  text  might  not  appear  to  contradict  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
severance  of  the  saints. 

Heb.  ix.  16,  17,  "  For  where  a  testament  is,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be 
the  death  of  the  testator.  For  a  testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead : 
otherwise  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  testator  liveth." 

"For  where  there  is  a  covenant,  it  is  necessary  that  the  death  of  the 
appointed  victim  should  be  exhibited,  because  a  covenant  is  confirmed  over 
dead  victims ;  since  it  is  not  at  all  valid  while  the  appointed  victim  is  alive." 
— Dr,  A .  Clarke's  "  Commentary" 

The  word  hell,  in  Hebrew  sheol,  in  Greek  hades^  often  signifies  the  ffrave^  or 
place  of  separate  spirits;  e.ff.j  Psa.  xvi.  10;  Iv.  15;  Jonah  il.  2,  &c. 

We  proceed  now  to  point  out,  in  a  few  instances,  defects  in 
Uie  arrangement  of  the  chapters  and  verses. 

From  the  circumstances  and  facts  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxviii., 
it  is  very  evident  that  they  *'  could  not  have  happened  at  the 
times  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  those  times  are  all 
unquestionablv  too  recent,  for,  the  very  earliest  of  the  transactions 
here  recorded  must  have  occurred  long  before  the  selling  of 
Joseph."  Its  proper  place  seems  to  be  after  chapter  xxxiii.,  the 
transactions  mentioned  here  agreeing  better  with  those  recorded 
there. 

The  22nd  and  23rd  verses  of  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  are  repeated 
verbatim  and  concluded  in  Ezrai.  Evidently  there  has  been 
som^  mistake  made  here. 

Dr.  Kennicott,  remarking  upon  the  manifest  disorder  of  the 
speeches  in  Job  xxxix.,  xl.,  and  xlii.,  observes,  "In  ohaps. 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  God  first  speaks  to  Job.  The  end  of  chap, 
xxxix.  is  followed  by — *  And  the  Lord  answered  Job,  and  said,' 
whilst  yet  Job  had  not  replied.  At  chap.  xl.  3 — 5,  Job  answers ; 
but  he  pays  he  had  then  spoken  twice,  and  he  would  add  no 
more,  whereas  this  was  his  first  reply,  and  he  speaks  afterwards. 
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From  chap.  xl.  15  to  chap.  xli.  34  nre  now  the  descriptioDS 
of  behemoth  and  leviathan,  which  would  regularly  follow  tho 
descriptions  of  the  horse,  hawk,  and  eagle ;  ana  from  chap, 
xlii.  1  to  6  is  now  Job's  speech,  after  which  we  read,  in  ver.  y, 
'After  the  Lord  had  spoken  these  words  unto  Job.'  "  To  re- 
move these  confusions,  the  following  order  must  be  observed  in 
reading  those  chapters : — At  the  conclusion  of  chap,  xxxix.  omit 
the  first  fourteen  verses  of  chap,  xl.,  and  read  ver.  15,  continuing 
the  reading  to  the  end  of  chap,  xlii.,  ver.  6,  and  then  return  and 
read  immediately  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  chap.  xl.  By  ob- 
serring  this  order  the  whole  poem  will  read  intelligibly  and 
consistently. 

Eocles.  i.  5, 6.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  is  of  oninion  that  the  first  clause 
of  the  6th  should  be  joined  to  the  5tiL  verse ;  and  reads,  "  The 
snn  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and  hasteth  to  his 
pLice  where  he  ariseth ;  going  to  the  south,  and  circulating  to 
the  north."'  Yer.  0, ''  The  wind  is  continually  whirling  about,  and 
the  wind  retumeth  upon  its  whirHngs."  ''The  author,"  he 
thinks,  "refers  to  the  a^^^roximation  of  the  sun  to  the  northern 
and  southern  tropics ;  viz.,  o£ Cancer  and  Capricorn,"  He  further 
ohserves,  "  All  the  i>erstons  agree  in  applying  the  first^  clause  of 
the  sixth  verse  to  the  sun,  and  not  to  uie  wind.  Our  version 
alone  has  mistaken  the  meaning." 

With  reference  to  the  disorder  in  the  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  chapters  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Dr.  Blayney 
makes  the  following  observations: — "There  is  a  preposterous 
jmnbling  together  of  the  prophecies  of  the  reiffus  of  Jehoiakim 
and  Zedekiui  in  the  seventeen  chapters  which  follow  the  twenti- 
eth, according  to  the  Hebrew  copies ;  so  that,  without  anv  ap- 
parent reason,  many  of  the  latter  reigns  precede  those  ot  the 
former;  and  in  the  same  reign  the  la^  delivered  are  put  first, 
and  the  first  last,'*  To  remedy  this  defect  the  learned  Doctor 
has  transposed  the  chapters,  ana  arranged  them  in  the  following 
order;  vw.,— 20,  22,  23,  25,  26,  35,  36,  45,  24,  29,  30,  31,  27,  28, 
21, 34,  37,  32,  33,  38,  39  (ver.  15—18),  39  (ver.  1—14),  40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 46,  &c. 

In  Acts  V.  11 — 15  inclusive,  there  appears  a  strange  inter- 
mingling of  verses  and  clauses  quite  embarrassing  to  the  general 
rea£r.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  recommends  the  following  transposition : — 
Bead  ver.  13  and  14  after  ver.  11,  then  the  last  clause  of  ver.  12, 
followed  by  the  first  clause  of  the  same  verse,  then  ver.  15,  &c. 
By  observing  this  order,  the  parts  and  clauses,  which  in  the 
common  version  are  disunited,  agree  and  harmonize. 

The  first  clause  of  Acts  viii.  should  be  joined  to  the  last  verse 
of  chap,  vii.,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  ruthlessly 
Berered.  The  connection  of  the  two  is  abundantly  manifest, 
without  assigning  any  reason. 

Bat  we  must  now  draw  towards  a  conclusion.    We  fear  we 
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Iiave  trespassed  upon  the  space  of  the  magazine ;  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject  under  discussion  must  be  our  apology. 
We  had  intended  to  point  out  some  interpolations  whicui  haye 
been  discovered  in  the  text,  but  we  find  our  space  wiU  not  admit 
of  it ;  we  therefore  conclude  with  the  following  observations  : — 

After  all  we  have  advanced  in  favour  of  our  views,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  majority  of  our  readers  may  differ  from  ua  upon 
this  question,  and  may  object  to  a  revision  of  the  Bible  on  the 
ground  that  all  the  nmdamental  doctrines  essential  to  man's 
present  and  everlasting  well-being  are  to  be  found  there  intact 
and  uncorrupted ;  that  the  few  inaccuracies  and  defects  we  have 
pointed  out  as  adhering  to  our  translation  are  unimportant  s  M)d 
that  our  salvation  is  not  in  the  least  aSbcted  thereby.  The  oon- 
olusion  arrived  at  from  the  premises  laid  down  ia  at  least  queationo 
able.  Truth,  under  any  ciroumstanee,  is  exceedingly  precdQus, 
The  diSusion  of  truth  necessarily  expels  error«  ^e  soul*a  re« 
ception  of  the  truth  elevates  and  ^hristiiiwes  the  man.  The 
more  ^rfeot  the  vision,  i^ie  more  distinct  the  impre^sioafta  upon 
the  retina  of  the  eye.  A  new  translation  or  revision  of  our  BiUe 
would  add  new  beams  to  its  lustre }  and  as  the  materials  are  at 
hand  whereby  a  new  and  almost  immaculate  edition  of  the  Sorip* 
turea  may  be  produced,  we  think  it  highly  desirable-^yea*  neoea* 
sary — ^that  one  should  be  formed  forthwith. 

Skmikampion,  J.  E,  P. 


Justice,  like  lightning,  ever  should  appear 
To  few  men's  min,  but  to  all  men*s  fear. 

Old  Tlaif,  "  Sweet  Mem,  the  Womcm  Saier, 

ElBTHLT  ImMOBTALITT. — 

Men  in  their  words  and  deeds 
live  when  the  heart  and  hand  in  earth  are  laid ; 
For  thoughts,  and  lyings,  and  written  thoughts,  are  seeds  : 
Our  very  du$t  buds  forth  in  flowers  or  weeds^^^dew^  JBIUqU 

Hbboism. — 

Who  fights 
With  naaaions,  and  o*eroomes  tnem«  is  endued 
With  the  beat  Yxtt^ixsr'^amve  fortitude^ 

"-4  Verjj^  Woman.** 

EUIJB  FOB  GriDAHCB  IK  CQlf»B0VBB»T.^ 

Be  calm  in  arguing,  for  fiereeness  mak^t 
Error  a  fault,  and  truth  disoourtesy. 
Why  should  I  feel  another  man'a  mistake 
More  than  hia  sickness  or  Us  poverty  ? 
In  love  I  ahould-^4mt  aoger  ia  not  love. 
Nor  wisdom  neither.    Thereibfe  gently  move* 
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IS  EU88IA  GEBAT  BECAXiaE  OE  IN  8FITE 

OF  8EBFD0M  P 

KXOATITE  ASTICLB. — I. 

Thb  elements  of  natkmal  grefttnen,  I  apprehend,  are  so 
BQineronBi  that  no  nation  can  be  called  great  for  the  poeeeeskm 
of  one,  or  hare  ffreatnesB  denied  to  it  on  account  of  the  want  of 
one.  It  18  in  Ukmx  combination  thej  are  strong,  and  by  thcdr 
combination  that  a  nation  is  great.  The  chief  elements  in 
national  greatness  seem  to  me  to  be — ^1,  extent  of  territory  and 
popnlonsnesB ;  3,  faroorableness  oi  olimate ;  3,  fertility,  and  the 
plenteonsness  of  natural  products ;  4,  unity  of  goTcmment ;  6, 
cafMoify  of  emieentrated  action ;  6,  the  possession  of  the  neces- 
^ea  of  life,  or  the  means  of  attaining  them  readily  and  cheaply ; 
7»  education ;  8,  freedom,  ^.  Of  these,  I  think  the  two  last  are 
all  tkat  oui  be  denied  to  Eussia.  If  so,  then  can  Eussia  be 
called  great  in  tpite  ^the  existence  of  smfdom,  i,  e.,  an  enslared, 
uoedn^ktod  class  P 

We  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  yery  briefly  to  prore  that 
fioMia  possesses  the  elements  of  greatnes^  aboTO  named,  to 
which  exception  has  not  been  taken ;  and,  in  the  second  plaoe, 
to  proTc  tnat  from  these  akme  its  greatness  may  safeiy  be 
aas^rted. 

.  L  (1)  Eossia  in  Europe  is  twenty-four  times  the  sise  of  the 
uls&d  of  Great  Britain,  being  possessed  of  an  area  of  2,160,000 
Bquare  miles ;  in  Asia  its  empire  extends  oyer  one-third  of  the 
continent,  yi^.,  5,200,000  aquare  miles;  and  it  posseeses  in 
America  an  extent  of  territory  amounting  to  aboye  300,000 
square  miles.  In  fact,  nearly  one-seyenth  of  the  whole  of  the 
huid  on  the  sur&ee  of  the  earth  is  under  Eussian  domination. 
Its  whole  population  is  on  the  Yer^  ▼oi^fc  of  66,000,000. 

(2)  Its  diimate  yaries  in  proportion  to  its  yastness,  and  is  thus 
^hly  favourable  (a)  to  multimriousnesB  of  product,  (b)  to  the 
preaefration  or  re-establiahment  of  the  health  of  troops,  (0)  to  the 
<Wekpment  of  differently-minded  people,  so  fieyr  as  tiie  umnence 
of  diiaiate  affects  the  nature  of  man.  (See  Montesquieu's  "  Spirit 
of  Lavs,"  book  xiy.) 

(3)  Only  one-sixth  or  so  is  under  culture,  yet  its  fertility  is  so 
gi^  that  it  has  become  the  granary  of  Europe.  How  much 
Kienee  and  eBterpnse  may  yet  deyelop  within  it  ike  arts  of 
cultnie,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  to  human  laboiir,  we  cannot 
tell ;  bat  we  should  suppose  some  miUicns  of  caltttraldB  land  lie 
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yet  within  the  possibilities  of  the  Bossian  future.  The  chief 
products  are  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  wheat ;  hemp  and  flax ;  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  and  platina;  hides,  fnrs,  tallow,  fish,  and 
timber.  Of  these  there  must  be  plenty,  as  they  are  exported  in 
large  quantities  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  nations  only  export 
what  tney  have  a  surplus  of. 

(4)  The  goyemment  is  perfectly  despotic,  and,  therefore,  nnical. 
The  snpreme  authority  is  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

(5)  The  nature  of  tne  goyemment  is  peculiarly  fayonrable  for 
concentratiye  action.  Tlie  jealousies  of  departments,  the  divisions 
of  state  officials,  the  abhorrent  red>tapist  routine  of  divided  rule, 
are  here  inadmissible ;  instantaneous  action  is  possible,  and  the 
will  to  move  is  all-snfficient  to  produce  the  iniative  results.  It 
has  the  largest  natural  means  of  inland  transmission  of  any 
country  in  Europe.  The  Volga  is  navigable  for  2,000  miles — 
througn  that  extent  150  steam  ships  plough  its  channel ;  and  the 
Dwina,  the  Don,  the  Neimen,  tne  Ihiieper,  are  so  nearly  to 
their  sources.  The  Caspian  Sea  is  essentially  a  Bussian  lake,  so 
is  Azoff,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  Euxine.  Its  canal  system  is 
extensive  and  perfect.  Its  roads,  conveyances,  &c.,  are  good, 
and  constant  traffic  keeps  these  always  open,  the  post  stations 
active,  and  the  country  stirring.  Where  all  are  subject,  and 
such  facilities  as  these  abound — not  to  speak  of  an  extended  rail- 
way system  in  process  of  construction — ^what  can  hinder  concen- 
trated action  P 

(6)  This  is  almost  implied  in  (2)  and  (3),  which  see.  It  is 
farther  evident  that  the  occurrence  of  war,  by  lessening  exporta- 
tion, would  cheapen  the  prime  necessaries ;  those,  that  is,  which 
form  Russia's  chief  exports. 

(7)  Education  is  certainly  not  in  a  flourishing  condition  in 
Bussia.  There  are,  however,  6  universities,  with  450  professors 
and  2,500  students ;  and  the  schools  in  European  Kussia  alone 
educate  nearly  half  a  million  of  children.  This,  it  is  true,  is 
chiefly  national  education,  and,  of  course,  so  far  subservient  to 
the  perpetuation  of  serfdom;  but  all  knowledge  is  freedom- 

f'ving  in  its  ultimate  effects.    Puskin,  Xarasmin,  Merslakoffj 
ulgarin,  Greech,  Jookowski,  Exilofl*,  &c.,  are  European  names 
in  literature. 

(8)  A  certain  amount  of  freedom  is  certainly  allowed  to  the 
privileged  classes,  and  as  much  as  possible  is  the  appearance  of 
construnt  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  peasant-serfs  of  this 
empire;  but  we  dare  not  claim  for  Bussia  any  item  which  can 
justly  be  comprehended  under  the  British  signification  of  the 
term  freedom— that  we  yield  freely  to  our  opponents. 

We  have,  then,  as  we  think,  proven  that  Bussia  possesses 
Tiearhi  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  of  those  elementis  which 
unitedly  constitute  national  greatness,  and  by  so  doing  have 
proven  that  Bussia  is  great  in  spite  e^f  serfdom. 
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11.  The  possession  of  this  mach  of  the  attributes  of  greatness 
necessitates  her  admission  into  the  first  rank  of  kingdoms.  On 
these  points  our  remarks  shall  be  brief. 

(1)  She  is  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  despite  her  serf 
population. 

(2)  Eome  had  neither  an  educated  nor  a  free  populace  when 
she  was  the  world-empire.  Hie  Eoman  Catholic  Cnurch,  when 
in  her  greatest  height  of  ^ower,  lorded  it  over  not  a  free  and 
edacated,  but  a  ser&h  and  ignorant  mass  of  people. 

(3)  If  Brussia  is  great  because  qf  serfdom,  then  the  doom  of 
serfs  must  be  retained,  that  her  greatness  may  remain ;  but  if 
great  in  spite  of  serfdom,  then  a  larger  proportion  of  greatness 
would  accrue  on  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  the  inauguration  of 
personal  freedom. 

Oar  remarks  have  been  brief.  Truth  requires  few  words. 
Sophistry  alone  is  nrodigal  in  verbiage.  What  we  have  said 
should,  we  think,  help  to  settle  the  question.  But  let  us  not  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  pomts  of  such  debates  as  this.  Every  argu- 
ment employed  to  show  the  coincidence  of  greatness  and  serfdom 
is  an  argument  for  its  adoption  here,  its  perpetuation  elsewhere. 
Nay,  every  thought  which  asserts  the  possibility  of  their  con* 
junction  causatively  tends  to  weaken  the  love  of  freedom  in  our- 
selves, and  to  make  us  ready  for  the  enslaver's  foot.  Slavery, 
wherever  it  is,  in  America,  France — though  with  French  polish — 
or  Eussia,  is  a  very  cancer  in  the  soul  of  man ;  the  robustiousness 
of  the  general  constitution  can  alone  withstand  its  exhausting, 
weakemng,  withering,  decaying  power.  Abolish  serfdom,  then 
Hussia  wUl  be  greater  and  the  world  happier  than  before. 

Saline. 


A  SOLDIBB.— 

I  was  trained  up  a  soldier,— one  of  those 
That  in  their  natures  love  the  dangers  more 
Than  the  rewards  of  danger.—"  A  Very  Woman, 

SOBBOWS. — 

Sorrows  are  well  allowed,  and  sweeten  nature, 
When  they  express  no  more  than  drops  on  lilies ; 
But  when  they  fall  in  storms  they  bruise  our  hopes, 
Make  us  unable,  though  our  comforts  meet  us, 
To  hold'our  heads  up. — Massmger, 

GmiT.— A  great  crime  is,  in  a  great  man,  greater.— JWi. 

A  Wish.— 

To  me  be  Nature's  volume  broad  displayed ; 
And  to  peruse  its  all  instructing  page. 
Or,  haply,  catching  inspiration  thence, 
Some  easy  passage,  raptured,  to  translate. 
My  sole  delight. — Thomson, 
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^0litks, 


OUGHT  TAXATION  TO  PBJESS  EQUALLY  UPON 
CAPITAL  AND  LAJBOUEP 


AFTISMATITB  ABTIOLB. — ^I. 


Bbfobb  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  above  question,  it  will 
be  well  to  haye  aolear  understanding  with  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  two  terms,  capital  and  labour.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  this  pomt ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  not 
necessarr  to  enter  into  any  learned  disquisition  upon  it.  A 
simple  aefinition  will  answer  every  reauirement  of  this  disooa- 
sion.  By  the  term  "capital"  we  understand  property  of  all 
descriptions — ^property,  the  result  of  industiy  and  skill,  applied 
to  productive  labour — ^labour  realized,  if  we  may  so  express  it. 
But  this  capital  is  of  two  sorts,  floating  ksiA.  fixed,  TheJloaUng 
capital  of  an  individual  is  the  money  capital  with  which  his 
business  or  trade  is  carried  on — ^his  stock  in  trade,  his  manu- 
factured goods,  his  book-debts,  &c.--<*as  contradistinguished  from 
his  houses  and  lands,  funded  property,  trade  fixtures,  machinerT, 
implements  of  husbandry,  &c.,  which  would  form  \m  fixed  capital. 
By  the  term  "  labour  "  we  understand  exertion,  whether  of  nead 
or  hand,  necessary  to  the  production  of  income ;  in  other  words, 
work  of  every  description.  The  question  we  have  to  answer  is, 
whether  taxation  ought  to  press  equally  upon  this  capital  and 
this  labour — ^upon  labour  and  its  results  P  Let  us  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration. 

In  the  imposition  of  taxes,  great  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  press  only  on  those  interests  upon  which  they  would 
exercise  as  little  prejudicial  influence  as  possible.  It  should  be 
especially  seen  that  they  are  not  placed  upon  anything  on  which 
thej  would  be  likely  to  act  in  a  suppressive  direction,  and  so 
ultimately  extinguish  it.  Hence  there  are  some  things  which  of 
necessity  must  be  entirely  exempt  from  taxation.  Capital,  both 
fixed  and  floating,  is  one  of  these.  For  if,  in  addition  to  the  tax 
imposed  upon  that  which  capital  should  produce,  the  thing  itself 
be  taxed,  it  must  necessarily  be  in  time  entirely  extinguished ; 
year  b^  year  it  will  decrease,  until  at  last  it  is  gone  altogeth.er. 
Thus,  if  the  £6,000  funded  property  you  possess  be  taxed,  in 
addition  to  the  income  you  derive  from  it,  it  will  gradually 
lessen,  until  it  is  ultimately  annihilated.  So,  if  the  stock  in 
trade  of  a  manufacturer  be  taxed,  the  tendency  will  be  sup- 
pressive ;  and  if  it  should  remain  on  hand  for  any  number  of 
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yean,  its  aotmil  rtlne  may  have  been  paid  away  in  taxes  {  that 
is,  its  eqniyalent  ralue  in  money  eapitiu  lias  been  extingnished. 
In  facti  anything  which  is  nonprodnotire  should  be  exempt  from 
taiatioii  (nnless,  indeed,  it  be  a  human  being,  for  we  should  not 
oljeet  to  see  all  nonworkers  liying  in  luxurious  idleness  liable  to 
spoil-tax).  Take,  as  another  example,  a  gallery  of  pictures.  If 
the  owner  do  not  make  it  produetire  by  charging  for  its  ex- 
liibition,  and  a  tax  be  imposed  upon  it,  inevitably,  as  years  roll 
on,  its  equiralent  value  in  money  will  become  extinguished,  not 
onoe  only,  but  once  in  erery  period  of  years,  yarring  in  number 
aecofding  to  the  rate  of  tax  levied.  Thus,  in  each  of  these  oases, 
a  90uree  of  taxation  would  become  impaired — ^in  fact,  lost  $  and 
Ukj  state  which  should  act  upon  this  principle  to  anv  great 
extent  would  in  time  become  rankrupt.  We  believe,  then,  we 
an  enunciating  a  sound  principle  of  political  economy  when  we 
say  that  aU  non-productive  capital,  and  labour  also,  should  be 
exempt  from  taxation.  In  realitv,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  a 
genenl  rule,  neither  capital  nor  labour  is  immediately  taxed,  but 
only  the  derivatives  or  each— income.  Thus,  for  instance,  if. 
from  any  cause,  Goyemment  should  be  unable  to  pay  the  aunual 
dividends  upon  the  £5,000  you  have  invested  in  consols,  vou  can 
legitimately  set  the  demands  of  the  taxgatherer  at  defiance, 
on  that  score,  at  least.  Or  this  mar  be  still  more  dearly  de- 
monitrated  thus.  You,  A,  derive  only  £160  a-year  firom  your 
£5,000,  8  per  cents.,  and  will  be  taxed  only  on  that  amount ;  B, 
however,  derives  £860  per  annum  upon  the  'same  capital,  put 
out  upon  real  security,  and  will  be  taxed  on  that  amount; 
whilst  C,  having  the  same  sum  inrested  in  bank  shares,  obtains 
his  £10  per  cent,  on  £600  per  annum,  and  is  taxed  upon  that 
ram  accordingly.  The  capital  is  the  same  in  each  case,  but 
the  amount  of  taxation  increases  with  the  income,  proving 
clearly  that  taxation  is  levied  upon  the  derivative  of  capital,  and 
not  upon  capital  itself.  There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptions 
to  this  role;  as,  for  instance,  the  direct  taxes  upon  horses, 
carriages,  servants,  kc. ;  but  the  general  rule  is  as  we  have  said. 
The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this, — Ought  taxation 
to  press  equally  upon  income  derired  from  capital  and  labour 
respectively  P 

We  reply,  that  to  tat  every  individual  at  an  eo[ual  rate  upon 
his  income  is  to  adopt  a  sound  principle  of  political  economtr« 
if  this  be  true,  our  answer  to  the  above  question  must  necessarily 
he  in  the  affirmatiire.  Let  us,  then,  at  once  proceed  to  examine 
the  principle  propounded.  First,  to  instance  it :  A  is  a  noble-' 
mtti,  having  a  net  income  of  £10,000  a-year,  derived  from  fixed 
capital,  Ti2.,  lands,  houses,  and  money  in  the  funds;  B  is  ft 
merchant,  deriving  a  net  income  of  £1,000  per  annum  from  fixed 
and  floating  capi^  combined  with  labour ;  G  is  a  professional 
nan,  ct  a  clerk,  earning  hit  £600  per  annum  by  the  sweat  of  bin 
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brain ;  whikt  D  in  an  artizan,  obtaining  his  £100  a^year  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  They  are  each  to  oe  taxed  at  an  equal  rate 
upon  their  incomes.  Suppose  the  rate  to  be  one  shilling  in  the 
pound.  A  would  pay  £500  annually  to  the  taxgatherer ;  B,  £50 ; 
0,  £25 ;  and  D,  £5.  We  say,  this  would  be  perfectly  fair  and 
just.  You  join  issue  with  us.  What !  take  a  twentieth  of  Lis 
income  from  the  poor  artizan,  who  can  only  just  manage  to  support 
his  family  upon  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  by  toiUng  and  labouring 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night  all  his  days,  and  yet  only 
take  the  same  proportion  from  the  wealthy  nobleman,  who  lives 
in  idleness;  luxury,  and  ease  his  whole  life  long !  What,  tax  at 
the  same  rate  the  uncertain,  precarious  income  of  the  professional 
man,  which  will  decrease  with  his  energies,  and  ultmiately  die 
with  him,  as  the  certain  and  fixed  income  of  the  landed  or 
funded  proprietor,  which  will  be  transmitted  to  his  children! 
Well,  and  why  not  P  Are  you  not  strong  advocates  of  indirect 
taxation?  ana  is  not  the  same  principle  carried  out  in  thatP 
Do  not  C  and  D  pay  the  same  tax  upon  every  pound  of  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  mustard,  &c.,  which  they  consume,  as  do 
A  and  B  P  Do  they  not  all  four  pay  the  same  tax  upon  every 
article  of  consumption  liable  to  excise  or  custom  duties,  perfectly 
regardless  of  the  inequalities  of  their  respective  incomes?  If 
the  ]^rineiple  be  sound  when  applied  to  a  system  of  indirect 
taxation — and  it  is  the  opponents  of  an  income  tax  who  are  the 
great  advocates  of  this  system — why  is  it  not  sound  when  applied 
to  a  direct  system  of  taxation  P    Let  our  opponents  answer. 

But,  in  truth,  are  we  correct  in  saying  tnat  the  same  principle 
is  at  work  in  the  indirect  system  of  taxation  P  We  fear  not.  We 
fear  it  will  be  found  that  under  that  system,  poor  D,  instead  of 
paying  only  in  proportion  to  his  income,  pays  the  exact  same  taxes 
as  does  A.  True,  the  latter  contributes  more  towards  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  State  than  does  the  former,  but  then  his  enjoyment  and 
the  number  who  enjoy  are  proportionately  large.  If  A  drinks  100 
bottles  of  wine  to  I)  s  one,  true,  he  pays  one  hundred  times  more 
to  the  State  upon  that  article  than  does  D ;  but  then,  catetns 
paribus,  he  has  one  hundred  times  the  amount  of  enjoyment,  and 
it  is  but  fair  that  he  should  pay  for  it.  He  cannot  *'  eat  his  cake 
and  have  it  too ; "  and  this  larger  contribution  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  indirect  taxation  presses  more  heavily 
upon  him  than  upon  D.  Kor  is  his  individual  consumption  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  D.  Where  he  drinks  one  gallon  of 
beer,  D  drinks  six;  and  the  latter's  consumption  of  tea  and 
coffee  is  likely  to  be  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  former,  and  his 
contribution  to  the  State  upon  those  articles  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  derived;  for  he  pays  the  same  duty 
upon  an  inferior  article.  "But,"  it  is  said,  "you  forget  the 
number  of  dependents  A  supports."  No,  we  do  not.  We  re- 
member that  the  taxes  which  A  pays  for  them  are  payments 
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made  in  consideration  of  their  services— a  part,  in  fact,  of  their 
wages.  The  servant  is  as  much  a  contributor  to  the  necessities 
of  the  State  upon  all  articles  of  consumption  as  his  master.  A 
eontribntes  more  largely  to  the  State  theui  D,  because  he  pays  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  greater  number;  and  for  this  he  has  an 
eqaivalent  consideration. 

We  contend,  then,  that  the  principle  involved  in  the  system 
of  indirect  taxation  is  not  merely  a  contribution  at  the  same  rate 
upon  all  incomes,  but  a  contribution  to  the  same  amount  ^on 
the  same  enjoyment  of  taxable  articles  of  eoTisumption.  This 
principle  you  advocate ;  and  yet  you  wish  to  apply  a  directly 
opposite  one  to  the  direct  taxes  levied  upon  income ;  that  is,  to 
make  A  pay  a  larger  rate  per  cent,  upon  his  income  than  D. 
Perhaps  your  object  is  to  bakmce  the  evil  in  the  one  system  by 
that  in  the  other,  and  thus  do  justice  between  A  and  D — a 
BtatesmanHke  correction  of  evils,  truly !  And  should  you  suc- 
ceed in  your  object,  how  would  this  balance  have  been  effected? 
By  the  adoption  of  that  for  which  we  are  contending,  viz., 
taxationp  at  an  equal  rate  upon  income,  from  whatever  source 
derived — our  conclusion,  only  arrived  at  in  a  most  unstatesman- 
like  manner. 

"This  principle,  however,"  our  opponents  may  say,  "need  not 
be  applied  to  the  amoujit  of  income,  but  only  to  the  source  whence 
it  springs,  regardless  of  amount.  Thus,  A's  income,  being  solely 
derived  from  capital,  must  be  taxed  at  a  greater  rate  than  C  s 
and  D's,  which  are  nearly  entirely  derived  from  labour.  B's, 
springing  from  a  combination  of  these  two  sources,  must,"  we 
presume,  "  be  t-axed  at  an  intermediate  rate."  But  we  take  the 
same  objections  to  this  application  of  the  principle  as  to  the 
other.  We  again  ask  whether  this  distinction  between  incomes 
derived  from  different  sources  be  made,  or  possibly  can  be  made, 
under  the  ^stem  of  indirect  taxation?  Do  not  the  professional 
man  and  the  landed  proprietor  pay  the  same  taxes  upon  all 
articles  liable  to  excise  or  customs'  duties  ?  If  the  principle  be 
not  wrong  in  these  cases,  why  is  it  when  applied  to  the  system 
of  direct  taxation  P    Again  we  bid  our  opponents  answer. 

We  will,  however,  see  how  their  principle  of  a  variable  rate  of 
taxation  upon  capital  and  labour  will  work.  This  time  A  shall 
be  a  poor  widow  with  a  vounff  family,  deriving  an  income  of 
£100  a-year  from  the  funas ;  wnilst  B  shall  represent  a  thriving 
barrister  or  solicitor,  earning  his  £4,000  or  £5,000  per  annum. 
The  poor  widow's  income  is  derived  from  capital ;  therefore  you 
will  tax  it  at  the  rate,  saj,  of  Is.  in  the  pound.  B's  is  derived 
from  labour ;  therefore  it  must  be  taxed  only  at  the  rate  of,  say, 
6d.  in  the  pound;  whilst  C's  £2,000  a-year,  derived  from  a  combina- 
tion of  capital  and  labour,  is  taxed,  say,  at  the  rate  of  9d.  in  the 
poimd.  Oh,  equitable  legislator !  You  will  take  £6  per  cent. 
aooL  the  poor  widow's  pittance,  but  only  £IZi  per  cent,  from  the 
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wealthy  barrister'a  saperfiait^,  and  £3|  per  cent,  firom  tlie  Well- 
to-do  merchant's  plenty.  Again,  vou  woatd  tax  the  income  of  the 
energetic  professional  man  at  the  rate,  only  of  £2^  per  cent, 
when  he  is  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  j  but  when,  from  siek- 
neas  and  old  age,  he  retires  irom  busmess  and  lives  upon  a 
scanty  income  derived  from  his  invested  savings,  then,  when,  if 
at  all,  he  should  eiperience  some  alleviation  irom  the  pressure 
of  taxation,  yon  take  the  opportunity  of  doubling  the  rate,  and 
demand  as  much  from  his  £260  per  annum  as  you  previously  did 
from  his  £5,000.    Equitable  legislator  I    Wise  statesman ! 

But  practically  your  system  could  not  be  carried  out.  In  the 
various  classes  of^^  commercial  undertakings  there  is  a  variable 
proportion  of  capital  and  labour.  Thus,  one  man's  income  may 
be  derived  from  some  commercial  pursuit,  in  which  the  relative 
proportions  of  capital  and  labour  may  be  as  f  to  i,  whereas 
another  man  may  derive  the  same  income  from  some  undertaking 
in  which  these  proportions  may  be  reversed,  and  capital,  as  the 
soorce,  may  be  only  as  i  to  f  of  labour.  Are  these  two  incomes 
to  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  F  K  so,  you  give  up  the  principle 
for  which  you  are  contending ;  if  not,  how  are  you  to  disoovelr 
the  ratio  which  capital  bears  to  labour  in  each  particular  instance; 
in  order  that  the  rate  of  taxation  may  be  adjusted  P  Evidently 
it  could  not  be  done,  and  your  principle  could  not  be  fully  and 
fairly  carried  out. 

We  have  said  that  capital  is  a  result  6f  labour.  If,  then, 
capital  be  taxed  at  a  greater  rate  than  labour,  a  check  is  placed 
upon  the  accumulation  of  capital.  There  is  an  inducement  held 
out  against  thriftiness.  A  man  might  naturally  argue,  "  Why 
should  I  live  closely  and  d^iy  myself  pleasure  in  order  to  put  by 
some  portion  of  m^  income,  which,  the  moment  I  have  done  ao, 
becomiog  capital,  is  liable  to  a  double  rate  of  taxation?  Why 
should  I  be  thrifty,  that  I  may  be  taxed  at  double  the  rate  of 
my  neighbour,  and  thus  contribute  more  than  my  fair  share 
towards  the  necessities  of  the  State  P  "  If  such  considerations 
would  influence  the  conduct  of  some^-^and  who  can  deny  that 
they  would— 4he  application  of  this  principle  of  taxation  would 
have  a  detrimental  tendency.  It  would  act  in  a  suppressive 
direction.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  capital,  the  result  of 
industry,  skill,  and  thriftiness,  has  already  been  taxed  in  iU 
formation.  Thus,  the  man  who  puts  by  a  certain  sum  every 
year  towards  the  formation  of  capital  has  paid  a  tax  upon  it  as 
income,  althouqh  he  has  not  had  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Taxation 
is  levied  upon  income^  not  easpenditure, 

Still  you  persist  in  the  objection  that  whilst  income  derived 
from  capital  is  certain  and  permanent,  that  derived  from  labour 
is  uncertain  and  dies  with  the  labourer.  Well,  wliat  if  it  be  so  F 
If  the  one  be  certain  and  permanent,  so  is  the  tax  levied  upon 
it  $  whilst  if  the  other  be  uncertain  and  terminai^  so  likewise  is 
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the  tax  imposed.  It  appears  to  us  this  is  perfectly  fair  and  jast ; 
and  we  are  quite  tmable  to  perceire  any  force  whatever  in  the 
objection.  It  is  fanciful,  and  totally  devoid  of  any  solid  founda- 
tion. Besides,  many  incomes  derived  from  capital  are  uncertain 
and  terminable  also.  One  year  your  capital  may  return  you  £10 
per  cent. ;  another,  nil.  To-day  your  houses  are  let ;  to-morrow 
they  are  empty.  This  year  you  are  reoeiving  a  large  income 
from  leasehold  estates;  next  year  they^  have  passed  to  the 
frnadar.  Your  capital  may  have  been  invested  in  a  life  an- 
nuity; yon  die;  it  is  gone;  your  widow  and  orphans  are 
pennileas.  How  are  these  incomes  to  be  dealt  withP  We 
shodd  like  an  answer. 

We  ha76  endeavoived  to  show  that  a  system  of  taxation  upon 
ineome,  varying  in  rate  aooording  either  to  the  amount  thereof 
or  the  scarce  ^enoe  it  is  derived,  is  unsound  in  principle,  in* 
eapaUe  (^  suooessful  application,  and  calculated  to  do  more  evil 
than  it  can  possibly  alleviate.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  objections  usually  taken  to  an  equfd 
pressure  of  taxation  upon  capital  and  labour.  If  we  have  been 
Boeoessfttl,  we  have  established  the  truth  of  the  assertion  with 
irbich  we  set  out,  viz.,  "that  to  tax  every  individual  at  an  e^ual 
rate  upon  his  income  is  to  adopt  a  sound  principle  of  political 
economy;"  and  the  question  propounded  for  discussion  is,  there- 
fore, correctly  answered  in  the  affirmative.         Fhilalbthss. 


A  Fabm.— 

Tis  feigned  that  Jupiter  two  vessels  placed, 

The  one  with  honey  filled,  the  other  gall, 

At  the  entry  of  Olympus ;  Destmy, 

There  brewing  these  together,  suffers  not 

One  man  to  pass,  before  he  drink  this  mixture. 

Hence  it  is  weVe  not  an  hour  of  life 

In  which  our  pleasures  relish  not  some  pain, 

Our  sours  some  sweetness.    Love  doth  taste  of  both. 

Revenge,  that  thirBty  d/ropty  of  our  touls, 

Which  makes  us  covet  that  which  hurts  us  most, 

Is  not  alone  sweet,  but  partakes  of  tartness." 

Maetinger. 
KirowLBDQX  Am)  loiroBAKCB. — ^He  that  is  not  awiure  of  his 
ignorance  will  be  only  misled  by  his  knowledge. —  Wkateli^. 

Mak  akb  Hfs  Ofpobtvnitibs. — Men  are  often  capable  of 
gi[eater  things  than  they  perform.  They  are  sent  into  the  world 
■^th  bills  of  credit,  and  seldom  draw  to  their  full  extent. — 
Soraee  Walpole. 

OvEBDOiiro.— He  that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it, 
^ongh  it  be  with  fi^old  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  will  give 
owner  but  an  ul  account  of  his  voyage.— XocXj^. 
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IS    CEIME    INSANITYP 

NEOATITE  i.BTICLE. — I. 

The  ingenious  sophiBtries  of  "  Philomathos  *'  —  the  kindly 
casuist— are  surely  not  sufficient  to  lead  any  one  to  adopt  the 
singular  opinion  ne  propounds.  Is  there  an  idea  of  Tesponsi- 
bility  patent  in  the  wond  P  If  so,  does  not  its  very  existence 
and  prevalence  imply  the  correlative  criminality  P  Are  the 
words  "  rectitude  "  and  "  merit "  unmeaning  in  our  tongue  P  Or 
is  the  moral  sense  merely  a  philosophies  misnomer  P  If  all 
error  is  insanity,  what  is  sm  P 

These  few  queries,  we  think,  may  suggest  the  stupjfressio  veri 
which  **  Philomathos "  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously  em- 
ployed. Crime  is  an  injury  committed  on  a  person  or  on  society 
by  one  who  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  diiference  between 
right  and  wrong,  as  by  law  determined,  and  who  is,  therefore, 
responsible  for  tne  action  which  injured,  or  has  had  a  tendency 
to  injure,  any  one.  Besponsibility  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  society's  right  to  punish,  and  is  the  very  feature  which  con- 
stitutes the  criminality  of  any  action. 

Whenever  any  one  knows  that  any  action  is  right,  he  as 
immediately  knows  that  he  ought  to  do  it.  Temptation,  how- 
ever, assails  every  man,  and  tries  to  lead  him  from  the  perform- 
ance of  what  is  right  to  the  commission  of  what  is  wrong.  Here 
is  the  point  of  danger ;  the  fatal  balance  is  in  the  man's  own 
hand,  and  he  may  give  the  counterpoise  to  virtue  or  vice  as  he 
chooses.  The  wdful  or  unresisting  yielding  up  of  one's  mind  to 
passionate  impulses  or  bad  actions  is  the  very  essence  of  crime, 
and, .  indeed,  of  all  sin,  of  which  crime  is  only  a  manifest  and 
open  lort.  Now  surely  we  are  not  to  be  told  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  right  and  wrong,  holiness  and  sin !  If  we  are, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  more  than  fifty  centuries  of  mistake 
on  man's  part  P  what  are  we  to  say  of  all  law,  human  or  divine  P 
what  of  our  Bibles,  and  all  the  teaching  of  our  early  youth  P 
We  can  do  nothing  but  throw  them  aside  as  worthless ;  and  we 
are  not  quite  willing  to  do  that  on  the  mere  quibbles  of  a  dexter- 
ous mancBUverer  with  words. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  logic,  that  it  gives  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  forms  of  truth,  and  leads  to  such  an  indifference 
to  the  matter  on  which  the  mind  is  employing  its  powers.  We 
see  that  "Philomathos"  has  fallen  into  the  ^ve  mistake  of 
supposing  that  if  you  can  only  twist  a  definition  round  and 
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round,  tDl  you  can  make  it  fit  two  or  more  different  things,  on 
acoonnt  of  the  vagneness  of  the  words  used  in  it,  you  have  in 
that  way  proved  that  the  two  things  are  one  and  the  same ;  and 
this  he  thinks  he  has  done  in  the  definition  ^ven  on  page  34  for 
crime,  and  r^ated  on  page  35  for  insanity.  Surely  it  is  a 
"philosophy  fdsely  so  called"  which  makes  him  decide  that 
thmgs  which  agree  in  many  points  are  precisely  the  same,  when 
it  is  auite  clear  to  the  simplest  understanding  tnat  the  difference, 
not  tne  agreement,  is  what  shows  the  true  nature  of  the  thing. 
Now  the  rer^  practice  of  our  law  courts  displays  this  difference 
dearly ;  for  if  msanity  can  be  proved  in  the  perpetrator  of  an 
iinury,  he  is  no  longer  held  as  a  criminal,  but  is  made  an  object 
of  medical  care,  not  of  preyentive  justice.  Does  this  not  prove 
to  a  demonstration  that  crime  is  an  injurious  act,  done  by  a 
person  who  is  responsible  for  that  act  to  society,  just  because  he 
can  perceive  that  it  is  right  to  do  otherwise,  and  that  insanity  ia 
freed  from  responsibili^,  just  because  there  is  a  want  of  the 
sense  of  the  difference  of  right  and  wrong  in  that  kind  of  dis- 
temper of  mind  P 

At  the  present  time,  when  criminals  well  known  to  the  police 
are  prowhng  about,  and  laying  their  hands  violently  on  all  they 
can  get,  making  life  insecure  and  wealth  uncertain, — men  who 
bring  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  all  the  reflections,  inventions, 
and  plans  of  years,  and  all  the  skill  and  duplicity  gained  in  long 
periods  of  apprenticeship  to  crime  and  the  evasion  of  justice, — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  question  is  important  as  a  very 
practical  one,  and  that  we  cannot  treat  it  as  "  Philomathos 
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exist.  If  we  decide  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  "  What  shall 
we  do  with  our  criminals  ?  " — ^now  so  often  asked — will  require 
to  he  changed  into  "  What  will  we  do  with  our  lunatics  P  ' 


verjr  different  one  indeed.  Let  us  hope  that  society  will  pause 
awhile  before  it  answers  "Yes"  to  the  question,  "Is  crime 
insanity  P"  P.  H. 


▲PFIBMATIVE   ABTICLB. — II. 


Lr  a  previous  paper  weproved  that  in  their  definition  crime 
and  insanity  were  one.  We  are  now  desirous  of^^showing  that 
thev  are  identical  in  their  mUure, 

To  know  what  insanity  truly  is,  we  should  know  what  man  in 
the  integrity  of  his  whole  nature  is  and  becomes.  By  the  phrase, 
"his  whole  nature,"  we  intend  to  express  the  union  of  attnbutes, 
bodily,  instinctive,  perceptive,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which 
form  and  are  included  in  our  idea  of  mem.  To  have  all  these 
attributes  in  full  possession,  development,  culture,  and  exercise 
^Iheir  legitimate  modes  and  towards  their  legitimate  ends  is  to 
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be  sane;  to  be  deficient  in  the  possession,  development,  culture, 
or  exercise  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  qnalitieB,  is  to  be  insaue. 
Insanity,  when  complete,  is  called  idiot(^ ;  when  incomplete,  it 
passes  under  yarious  names,  e.  g.,  eccentricity,  hallucination,  fata< 
ity,  mania,  limacy,  melancholia,  jfrenzy,  delirium,  madness,  Ac. 

Insanity  is  not  a  specific  disease— except,  perhaps,  in  its  most 
afflictire  and  intense  form,  viz.,  idiotoy,— it  is  indicative  or  symp- 
tomatic of  disorder,  disease,  or  disorganization,  either  in  the 
brain  or  in  some  portion  of  the  frame  affecting  it,  unless  when 
it  is  the  result  of  want  of  a  co-equal  culture  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind. 

Lunacy  is  often  produced  by  deficiency  of  nutritious  diet,  as 
any  one  acquaintea  with  the  asylums  of  Italy  knows  well)  and 
its  effects  cease  after  a  course  of  good,  generous  living.  Madnew 
is  often  a  result  of  long  continued  fasting,  with  extreme  tenaioa 
of  mind — as  in  shipwrecks,  sieves,  Ac.—- of  fever,  of  sleeplesaneaa, 
of  continued  dyspepsia,  excessive  emotion,  and  other  exciting  or 
inflammatory  causes.  As  each  organ  of  the  whole  frame  of  maOy 
that  is  necessary  to  the  efficient  execution  of  the  primary  intem- 
tions  of  his  creation,  requires  continuous  and  regular  culture  and 
exercise,  so  lunacy  results  from  any  deficiency  of  oulture  or 
exercise.  But  though  no  organic  function  can  be  effeetuaUy 
performed  without  due  reeard  to  constant  use,  that  use  must  be 
moderate,  not  excessive ;  for  any  excess  leads  to  morbid  action, 
derangement,  and,  if  not  insanity,  yet  a  tendency  thereto.  Piom 
the  same  cause,  sudden  or  inormnate  joy,  grief,  anger,  fe«r»  or 
other  intensified  passion,  may  become  causes  of  insanitv. 

In  consequence  of  being  capable  of  so  many  di^oring,  jet 
closely  related  manifestations,  so  many  gradations,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  draw  a  very  distinct  line  between  sanity  and  inaanitj; 
and  hence  we  may  be  quite  safe  in  asserting  that  any  peculiar 
manifestation  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  bodily,  instinctive,  peroep- 
tive,  intellectual,  or  moral  attributes  of  man  wluGh  renders  it  UBsatfe 
for  society  to  permit  him  to  enjoy  moi«l  freedom,  «.  e.,  Hbertj  of 
will  and  action,  is  insanity.  If  this  is  not  the  true  nature  of 
insanity,  what  is  P  and  if  it  is,  crime  is  surely  a  species  of  thia 
wide-spread  maladv. 

HaviDg  thus  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  correct  notion  of  the 
nature  oi  insanity,  let  us  strive  to  acquire  a  d^finiiio  reaUs^  i.  e., 
one  which  explains  the  nature  of  the  thing  signified  by  a  t^m. 
(See  "  Whately,"  book  ii.,  chap,  v.,  sect.  6.)  Crime,  in  its  nature, 
is  the  result  of  defective  organization,  tnuning,  diet,  or  circum- 
stances, or  a  combination  of  one  or  more  of  these;  or,  it  may  be  the 
effect  of  some  mental  tension,  originating  in  some  instinct,  feeling, 
impulse,  or  emotion,  which  misleads  the  iud^ent,  unnerves  the 
wifi,  or  rouses  passion  to  an  imgovemable  pitch. ^  Henee  crime 
prepKmderates  among  the  poor,  the  igmurant,  and  ihoae  whose 
pa8si<»s  are  not  subjected  to  control^  in  consequence  of  want 
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of  edaoation,  orer-indulgenoe  in  intoxicating  liqnors,  depraTing 
ftmnsemaiitfl,  or  the  grosaer  forms  of  gluttonr  or  lioeniionineM. 
The  daM68  of  the  wralthj,  if  they  may  be  called  guoh,  in  which 
crime  manifests- itself,  are  those  who  beoome  embarrassed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  some  desi^  after  which  thej  pant,  who  are 
under  the  pressure  of  difficulties,  or  have  been  long  uncontrolled 
in  their  appetites,  their  desires,  or  propensities;  the  forms  of 
crime  yarying  with  the  class  of  instincts,  interests,  feelines,  &c., 
which  are  caQed  into  excessiye  or  inordinate  activity,  and  these 
difering  according  to  the  station  in  society  held  by  the  indivi- 
duals guilty  of  the  commission  of  crime. 

The  m&t  difficulty  in  debating  this  subject  arises  from  the 
artificial  usages  of  society.  Socie^  has  taken  careful  cognizance 
of  those  acts,  &c.,  which  act  injuriously  on  property,  life,  and,  in 
some  instances,  character.  Ijiese  have  been  called  "crimes," 
because  the  person  acting  against  any  of  them  required  to  be 
charged  (crimen,  a  charge)  with  the  act  before  some  partf  ap- 
pointed to  decide,  on  behalf  of  society,  what  might  be  permitted 
and  what  not,  in  order  that  the  order  and  system  of  society 
might  be  preserved.  A  collection  of  rules  regarding  non-per- 
missible acts  constitute  laws;  and  those  whioo  relate  to  such 
offences  are  denominated  "  our  criminal  code."  But  it  is  obvious 
that  this  is  an  accident  of  insane  conduct,  «* «.,  such  conduct  may 
or  may  not  be  injurious  to  the  maintenance  of  social  order,  ana, 
theren)re,  preventable  by  an  appeal  to  society  as  represented  in 
the  tribunals  of  a  country ;  whue  many  acts  of  insanity  may  be 
such  as  injure  those  immediately  connected  with  the  persons 
committuig  them,  and  hence  not  brought  before  legists  for  judg- 
ment. The  £&ct  that  lunatics,  as  they  are  called,  abound  cnie^ 
in  the  upper  classes,  and  crinunals,  as  they  are  termed,  are  most 
numerous  in  the  lower  classes,  seems  to  support  this  view  of  the 
armament. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  difficulty;  viz.,  the  usage  of 
society  to  criminals  has  constituted  them  iuto  a  class  whose 
children  are  not  only  hereditarily  tainted  with  this  fatal  derange- 
ment of  f\mction,  but  are  educated  to  perform  those  acts  which 
are  injurious  to  society  in  the  most  cunning  possible  method. 
What  would  our  country  have  beoome  had  our  so-oalled  insane 
been  pOTmitted  to  dwell  together,  to  intermarry,  and  to  teach 
thsir  children  after  their  own  fashion  P  The  so-called  insane  are 
keot  from  doing  these  things,  and  hence  it  does  not  wear  the 
hideousness  of  a  thousand  years'  cultivation,  as  what  is  called 
(vimedoes. 

Both  crime  and  insanity  are  propagatable  by  descent,  imitation, 
aiid  culture ;  both  are  inimical  to  society ;  both  are  ouraUe,  to 
some  extent,  by  due  restraint  and  education ;  both  are  impeifec- 
tions  m  some  of  the  attributea  of  man*  or  the  resolts  of  their 
exQfiWye  exercise  or  exciteaient,    May  we  not  say,  then,  that 
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insanity  is  a  generic  term  including  crime  P  that  crime  is  the 
lonacj  of  the  poor,  and  prisons  the  imperfect  aBjImns  society  has 
erected  and  maintains  for  the  core  or  alleyiation  of  that  species 
of  insanity  which  is  not  wealthy  enough  to  pay  for  a  better  class 
of  asylums  P 

"  This  18  the  process  of  our  love  and  wisdom 
To  each  poor  brother  who  offends  against  us ! 
Is  this  the  only  cure  ?     Merciful  Ciod  ! 
Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shriyelled  up 
Bj  ignorance  and  parching  poverty. 
His  energies  roll  bitck  upon  his  heart, 
And  stagnate  and  eorrupt,  till,  changed  to  poison, 
They  break  out  on  him  like  a  loathsome  plague-s^wt. 
And  this  is  their  best  cure  I — uncomforted 
Andii^riendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tears, 
And  savage  faces.     *    *    *    So  he  lies, 
.    Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 

Unnumlds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deformed 
By  sights  of  evermore  deformity." 

Fhilomathos. 


Gentlenbss. — 

The  milder  passions  show  the  man ; 

For  as  the  leaf  doth  beautify  the  tree, 

The  pleasant  flowers  bedeck  the  painted  spring, 

Even  so  in  men  of  greatest  reach  and  power 

A  mild  and  piteous  thought  augments  renown. 

Thomas  Iiodge, 

Lecttjbes. — The  delivery  of  public  lectures,  by  concentrating 
what  is  most  valuable  in  science,  and  most  interesting  in  art  and 
literature ;  by  gathering  what  comes  home  most  closely  to  our 
common  wants,  and  illustrates  our  common  pursuits,  and  varies 
our  common  enjoyments  ;  by  shortening  the  road,  and  clearing 
the  obstructions,  and  smootmng  the  ruggedness  of  the  journey, 
accomplishes  a  most  valuable  purpose.  —  Honourable  Judge 
Story's  Discourse  on  Progress  of  Science  and  Literature^ 

Good  Advice  about  Study. — Spend  not  your  time  in  that 
which  profits  not ;  for  your  labour  and  your  health,  your  time 
and  your  studies,  are  very  valuable ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
to  see  a  diligent  and  hopeM  person  spend  himself  in  gathering 
cockleshells  and  little  pebbles,  in  telling  sands  upon  tne  shore, 
and  making  garlands  of  useless  daisies.  Study  that  which  is 
profitable,  that  which  will  make  you  useful  to  churches  and 
commonwealths,  that  which  will  make  you  desirable  and  wise. 
— Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor, 

A  Canon  op  Cbiminal  Legislation. 

He  that  begins  a  fault  that  wants  example. 

Ought  to  be  made  example  for  his  fault.-^ Jfa«n»^0r. 
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ARE  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES,  FREEHOLD 
LAND  SOCIETIES,  AND  SIMILAR  ASSOCIATIONS, 
BENEFICIAL  INVESTMENTS  FOR  WORKING 
MEN'S  SAVINGS? 

AfFIBlCATIYE  ABTICLE. — I, 

It  is  not  possible  to  arrire  at  a  correct  answer  to  this  question 
without  first  a^eeing  as  to  what  particular  forms  of  land  and 
building  societies  are  to  be  understood  in  it.  The  differences 
between  the  organization  and  laws  of  the  various  societies  are 
numerous,  and  even  essential ;  and  in  some  have  doubtless  been 
fatal  to  success — ^in  other  words,  detrimental,  in  a  general  sense, 
to  the  working  man ;  while  in  others  the  opposite  results  have 
certainly  been  attained.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  we  have  to 
consider  the  former  in  our  debate.  If  asked  whether  governments 
were  adrantageous  or  detrimental  to  mankind,  we  should,  of 
course,  be  allowed  to  speak  of  good  goyernment  alone ;  and  we 
adopt  the  same  principle  in  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  free-* 
hold  land  and  sunilar  societies. 

To  take,  then,  the  largest  society  which  has  hitherto  been 
formed,  and  whose  operations  have  extended  to  many  parts 
of  this  kingdom,  as  our  model,  or  example.  We  say,  it  has 
been  and  remains  of  great  pecuniary  advantage  to  workmg  men. 
hi  the  first  place,  its  savings  bank  character  must  not  be  lost 
si^ht  of,  for  although  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  results  of  the  society  as  a  building  and  freehold  land 
society,  yet  is  it  professedly  and  really  an  integral  part  of  the 
constitution,  and,  consequently,  to  it  do  its  many  advantages  ap- 
pertain. And  here  we  speak  firom  experience.  We  have  known 
all,  and  more  than,  the  eood  derivaole  from  the  savings  bank 
conferred  upon  numbers  of  working  men,  who,  little  by  litUe,  have 
stored  in  tne  society  those  earnings  which,  in  the  absence  of 
such  an  investment,  would  have  disappeared,  as  unvalued  money 
^nerally  does.  In  many  cases  these  aggregates,  increased  by 
mvestment,  have  been  welcomed  back,  eitner  to  build  or  fumisn 
a  cottage,  or  to  aid  in  sickness ;  while  in  no  instance  that  has 
come  under  our  notice  has  disappointment  been  expressed — ^itself 
a  pretty  sure  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  working  man  that  he 
bas  not  experienced  disadvantage. 

Then  as  to  the  more  important  question  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  conierred  by  its  own  peculiar  work  as  a 
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freehold  land  and  building  society,  which,  of  course,  is  the  thine 
sought  to  be  known.  Now  here  we  encounter  a  principle  which 
we  shall  not,  however,  stop  to  discuss;  for  although  we  have 
known  men — ^men  of  property — decry  the  affording  ownership  of 
property  to  their  humble  neighbours,  yet  are  we  sure  this  will 
not  meet  with  any  justification  worth  notice,  and  that  we  may 
safely  logically  assume  the  principle,  that  if  the  ownership  of 
P|roperty  DO  of  advantage  at  all — to  which  human  ideas  and  propen- 
sities are  certainly  favourable — ^then  is  it  of  advantage  to  the  work- 
in£[  man  as  well  as  to  the  retired  man  of  business,  or  the  squire. 
It  IS  true  that  this  general  principle  is  modified  by  circumstanoes ; 
and  here  we  anticipate  the  chief  objection  to  he.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  scheme  failed  which  adopted  as  its  plan 
that  of  taking  and  settling  in  the  fields  a  number  of  artisans,  as 
incapable  of  successfully  following  a^culture  as  a  number  o£ 
ploughmen  would  be  to  follow  trade  in  the  towns,  that  a 
scheme  affording  voluntary  choice,  and,  therefore,  providing  for 
adaptaiion,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  practicable,  shoola  fkil 
also. 

Indiscretion,  as  shown  in  making  unsuitable  engagements, 
there  always  has  been,  as  people  know  to  their  sorrow  in 
tenderer  matters  than  the  purchase  of  property,  and  there  always 
will  be  such ;  but  we  do,  without  hesitation,  affirm  the  geneiral 
advantage  of  the  aid  of  these  societies  to  be  great.  Here,  again, 
we  speak  from  the  experience  of  a  witness.  The  same  practioe 
of  husbanding  the  savings,  which  we  have  before  alluded  to,  lias 
been  promoted  even  more  powerfully  by  the  view  of  becoming 
the  owner  of  propertv,  than  by  the  mere  va^e  idea  of  saving 
for  an  undetermined  future  ffood.  We  would  confidently  ballot 
the  working  men,  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  societies,  and  by 
the  exercise,  too,  of  their  own  intelligence  in  connection,  have 
become  possessed  of  property,  for  their  favourable  opinion, 
assured  that,  whatever  mdividual  exceptions  exist,  the  mass  has 
been  greatly  pecuniarily  benefited. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  that,  independently  of  the 
disadvantages  which  result  to  the  labouring  man  from  his  having 
made  an  unsuitable  engagement,  the  tendency  of  these  societies 
is  to  benefit  the  projectors  and  managers  at  the  expense  of  the 
members,  whose  benefit  is  professed  to  be  aimed  at.  There  may 
be  drawbacks  in  this  respect,  though,  of  course,  the  tendency  is 
less  in  proportion  to  good  management.  But  this  evil  is  not  a 
necessary  one,  and  it  would  soon  cure  itself.  If  the  members  of 
societies  of  standing,  who  are,  or  mi^ht  be,  fully  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  these  respective  societies,  and  in  whose  hands  the 
power  for  economical  government  undoubtedly  rests,  found  that 
in  spite  of  their  intentions  and  efforts  they  were  supporting 
officers  to  their  own  cost,  they  would  soon  find  the  pleasure  of 
doing  so  forsaking  them,  and  the  whole  machinery  would  fall  to 
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pieces.  The  real  question  for  consideration  is.  What  is  the 
prmciple  on  which  these  societies  work?  Is  it  a  soond  oneP 
If  it;  IS,  mischief  of  this  kind  may  be  kept  out.  Now  the  prin- 
ciple is  co-operation,  a  principle  carried  into  practice  in  almost 
every  department  of  life,  and  admitted  to  be  good  by  necessary 
and  almost  nnirersal  adoption.  And  we  maintain  that,  abating 
what  you  will  on  the  score  of  necessary  expenses,  there  has  been 
a  great  pecuniary  adyantage  to  the  small  purchaser  in  the  division 
ofiarge  estates,  and  so  the  primary  object  has  been  attained. 

We  might  put  our  oox^cloBion  m  another  form ;  viz.,  that  the 
pecuniary  benefit  is  to  be  obtained,  if  the  working  man  will  only 
exereise  the  obyious  duty  of  choosing  a  society  oased  on  honest 
intentions,  and  worked  on  right  principles.  Such  societies  we 
believe  to  be  in  existence,  and  under  constant  and  careful  im- 
provement. It  is  possible  that  a  British  Bank  perfidy  may  now 
and  then  be  enacted,  even  among  freehold  land  societies.  Such 
an  event  would  be  attended  by  ul  the  usual  alarm  and  sufiering, 
but  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  failing  peculiar  to  them.  There 
is  at  present  every  encouragement  to  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  working  man,  and  it  is  our  sincere  behef  that,  so  far  from 
these  societies  being  of  pecuniary  disadvantage  to  him,  they  are, 
under  prudential  provisions  on  both  side«,  the  very  best  that  the 
day  a£)rd8  for  the  investment  of  his  savings.  B.  W.  P. 


Thb  Hbioht  of  Hokoub.— 

No  man  to  ofiend ; 
Ne'er  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  a  friend ; 
Bather  to  sufier  than  to  do  a  wrong ; 
To  make  the  heart  no  stranger  to  me  tongue ; 
Provoked,  not  to  betray  an  enemy. 
Nor  eat  his  meat  I  choKe  with  flattery ; 
Blushless  to  tell  wherefore  I  wear  mv  scars, 
Or  for  my  conscience  or  my  country  s  wars ; 
To  aim  at  just  things ;  if  we  have  wildly  run 
Into  offences,  wish  them  all  undone ; 
'Tis  ^oor,  in  grief  for  a  wrong  done,  to  die  j 
Honotir,  to  cukre  to  live  and  satisfy. — Massinger* 
XvowLBDaB. — ^Knowledge  is  like  the  mystic  ladder  in  the 
pfttriarch's  dream.    Its  base  rests  on  the  primeval  earth ;  its 
crest  is  lost  in  the  shadowy  splendour  of  the  empyrean ;  while 
the  great  authors  who,  for  traditionary  ages,  have  held  the  chain 
of  sdeuce  and  philosophy,  of  poesy  and  erudition,  are  the  angels 
ascending  and  descending  the  sacred  scale,  and  maintaining,  as 
it  were,  the  communication  between  man  and  heaven. — The 
Son,  B,  Disraeli, 
SbiiP-Contbol. — 
We  ne'er  are  angels  till  our  passions  die.'^ThoTnas  Dehker, 

a2 
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I.^Briiish  Qnarterlj  Review,  xliz. 
II.  Westminster  Review,  zxL 

III.  New  Qoarterly  Review,  xxi. 

IV.  Blackwood*s    Edinbnrgh    Maga- 

zine, 495. 
V.  Fraser^s  Magazine,  325. 
VI.  Bentle7*8  Misoellanj,  241. 


VII.  Tait'8EdinbnrghMagaziDe,277. 
VIII.  The  Ecclesiastic  and  Theolo- 
gian, 49. 
IX.  The  Atfaensenm,  1522-6. 
X.  The  Critic,  376-9. 
XI.  The  Litenuy  Gazette,  2084-8. 
XII.  The  Literariom,  21-4. 


The  periodical  press  has  been  in  earnest  this  month.  The 
abore-mentioned  magazines,  &c.,  contain  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  what  is  technicallj  called  heavy  matter.  We  shul 
class  our  present  summary  of  their  contents  under  the  headings — 
1,  Eeligion ;  2,  History ;  3,  Bioe;raphy ;  4,  Social  and  Political 
Economy  and  Law;  5,  Philosophy;  6,  Education;  7,  Science 
and  Greneral  Literature. 

I.  Li  Eeligion,  the  most  noteworthy  papers  are— 

In  I. — 1st.  "  The  Mosaic  Dispensation  Considered  as  Introdactory  to 
Christianity,"  in  which  an  analysis  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Litton's  work  on  this 
topic  is  given,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  regards  the  Jewish  theocracy  as 
a  means  of  (1)  perpetuating  the  sacred  records,  and  opposing  heathenism;  (2) 
a  discipline  of  the  soul ;  (3)  a  type  of  the  reign  of  God  in  the  heart.  The  critic 
contests  two  assumptions  made  by  the  anthor;  viz.,  that  scriptural  truth  was 
revealed  (1)  chronologically,  (2)  progressively.  He  then  enters  into  an  elabo- 
rate investigation  of  the  effect  of  Joidaism  on  the  mind,  and  decides,  as  the 
result,  that  the  relation  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  ^*  is  not  one  of 
hostility  or  rivalry;  the  latter  has  not  come  to  combat  with,  or  cast  out,  the 
earlier;  it  has  come  simply  to  carry  it  forward  to  its  full  development" 
"  Judaism  is  Christianity  in  nonage;  Christianity  is  Judaism  in  full  maturity." 
2nd.  "  The  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,"  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  as  &fact 
in  (1)  its  manner,  (2)  contents,  (3)  characteristics,  (4)  evidences,  and  (5) 
nature.  The  natute  and  extent  of  inspiration  are  then  examined,  and  the 
following  deductions  are  made: — (1)  All  the  tpords  of  Scripture  are  not  in- 
spired; (2)  the  same  mode  and  measure  of  inspiration  was  not  jgiven  to  each 
person ;  (3)  all  has  not  been  given  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  under  the 
selfsame  lights;  (4)  it  does  not  require  sameness  in  historic  recital,  or  neces- 
sitate (5)  chronological  order,  or  imply  (6)  the  revelation  of  all  truth,  (7)  at 
all  times  to  each;  neither  did  it  imply  (8)  unerring  conduct  in  each.  It  is 
then  argued  that  inspiration  is  plenary^  not  partial,  on  all  points  on  which  it 
professes  to  give  us  truths,  and  the  objections  in  relation  to  (1)  theology,  (2) 
morality,  (3)  history,  and  (4)  science,  are  considered. 

*  To  save  space,  we  shall  quote  the  periodicals  here  named  by  the  number 
they  hold  in  the  index;  e.^.,  instead  of  "  Fraser*s  Magazine,"  we  shall  use  the 
numeral  which  precedes  it,  viz.,  Y. 
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In  n.,  "The  Eevision  of  the  English  Bible"  is  ably  advo- 
cated, bat  the  jntk  of  the  matter  agrees  with  that  advaaced  in 
Affirmative  Articles,  British  Controversialist,  in  this  and  the 
prerioufl  month,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated.  In  YIII.,  the 
papers  are  well  written,  but  deficient  in  general  interest.  The 
best  is  "  The  Priest  in  his  Inner  Life." 

n.  In  History,  I.  gives  a  painstaking  account  and  criticism  of 
the  circamstances  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbory,  but 
leaves  the  questions  still  unsettled  as  to  who  was  the  murderer, 
and  why  was  the  crime  committed.  It  hints  at  the  king.  '*  The 
State  of  Parties  in  Italy  since  1848  "  is  the  subject  of  an  excel- 
lent paper  in  II.,  in  which  (1)  the  nature  of  nationality  is  ex- 
plained, (2)  the  universality  and  (3)  nationality  of  the  Italian 
movement  is  asserted,  and  the  history  and  state  of  Italy  during 
the  last  ten  years  is  detailed  and  criticised.  The  paper  implies 
that  England  should  favour  the  National  party.  In  a  very  in- 
teresting notice  of  the  "  History  and  fieign  of  Charles  Y.,"  III. 
epigrammatically  sums  up  his  character  in  these  three  words, 
"  jBigot,  sensuahst,  and  hero."  In  the  papers  on  "  The  Times 
and  Sir  Eichard  Airey,"  III.,  Kmety's  '*  I^farrative  of  the  Siege 
of  Ears,"  III.,  and  a  Staff  Officer  on  the  "  War  in  the  Crimea," 
v.,  the  reader  will  find  grounds  for  modifying  considerably  the 
aceoonts  usually  given  of  the  late  war,  the  materials  for  writing 
the  true  history  of  which  are  accumulating  so  rapidly. 

III.  In  Biography,  I.,  III.,  and  Y.  review  and  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the — 

"Life  of  Comeliiu  Agrippa,*'  Doctor  of  Theologyi  Medicine,  and  Lav, 
Knight,  Philosopher,  &c.,  one  of  the  great  shades  of  the  past,  whom  Mr.  Henry 
Morley  has  ably  rescued  from  entire  oblivion.  He  was  born  at  Cologne,  14th 
September,  1468,  became  a  secretary  of  Maximilian  L  of  Germany,  w«s  sent 
by  him  on  a  diplomatio  mission  to  Paris,  1507,'  where  he  connects  himself 
with  a  society  of  Theosophists.  He  expounds  Beuchlin's  "  Mirific  Word  "  at 
Dole,  and  writes  npon  the  super- excellence  of  woman,  and  occult  philosophy. 
He  was  next  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Henry  VI II.,  lodged  with  Dean 
Colet  at  Stepney.  lu  1511,  he  joined  the  Imperial  army;  fought  at  Baveuna, 
1512;  was  made  pnsoner  by  the  Swiss  at  Pavia;  and,  when  set  free,  ex- 
pounded **  Hermes  Trismegistus  **  there  in  1515,  and  lost  the  chief  part  of  his 
numoflcripts  at  the  battle  of  Marignano.  lu  Metz  he  was  chosen  public  orator 
1518,  offended  the  Domtmcana  there,  and  left  it  1520.  He  practised  physic 
at  Geneva  and  Lyons,  and  in  1526  composed  a  "Declaration  on  the  Uncer- 
tainty and  Vanity  of  tiie  Sciences  and  Arts,  and  the  £xcelleoce  of  the  Word 
of  God,**  and  was  appointed  historiographer  to  Margaret  of  Austria.  Charles 
V.  and  the  monks  became  his  enemies;  he  was  imprisoned  at  Brussels, 
liberated,  retired  to  Mechlin,  defended  himself  against  the  calumnies  of  the 
monks  before  the  senate  of  Cologne,  was  chased  out  of  Germany,  and  died 
homeless  and  penniless  in  Grenoble,  aged  forty-nine.  Having  fought  "the 
battle  of  life  "  bravely,  he  died  in  harness,  alas,  how  sadly! 

"  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  of  Norwich,"  is  genially  reviewed  and 
criticised  ia  I.,  and  eharaoterized  as  a  l^ing  endowed  with  a 
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Platonic,  invstery-loying  mollttBCoasneBa*— one  who,  in  his  own 
words,  oonld  "  study,  play,  or  sleep  in  a  tempest."  An  abstraet 
of  his  works  is  given.  "The  Poet  Younff  "  is  most  sererelj  and 
cleverly,  if  not  maliciously,  handled  in  XL,  by  one  who  is  master 
of  a  slyle  almost  as  glitteringly  antithetic  as  that  of  the  star- 
raptured  poet's.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  one-sided 
truth  in  the  estimate  formed  j  vi^.,  "  In  Young  we  have  the  type 
of  that  deficient  human  s^pathy,  that  impiety  towards  the 
present  and  the  visible,  which  flies  for  its  motives,  its  sanctities, 
and  its  religion,  to  the  remote,  the  vague,  and  the  unknown." 
A  brief  notice  of  "Frederich  Perthes*"  interior  life  begins 
YIII.,  a  valuable  sketch  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  Anglo- 
Indian  hero,  appears  in  YII.,  and  an  interesting  laudatory 
memoir  of  the  comedian,  William  Farren,  in  YI.,  with  a  gleam 
from  the  foot-lights.  An  exceUent  sketch  of  "  John  Britton," 
the  father  of  British  antiquaries,  is  given  in  X.,  Jan.  10,  and  of 
**  Law,  the  Financier,"  of  Mississippi  Scheme  notoriety,  in  XI., 
Jan.  16.  X.  has  also  an  ezcellentpaper  against  Macatuay's  esti- 
mate of  Dr.  S.  Johnson  in  the  "  Encvcl.  Sritannica,"  Jan.  18. 

lY.  In  Politics,  a  strong,  sensible  paper  against  slavery  in 
co-existence  with  democracy,  appears  in  I.,  entitled,  '*  American 
Democracy  and  the  Slave  Power."  In  II.,  "  The  Capabilities 
and  Disabilities  of  Women"  are  discussed,  and  the  following 
inferences  made : — (1)  Women  have  a  sphere,  and  in  that  are 
equal  to  men ;  (2)  that  no  law  should  violate  woman's  sirpre- 
mac^r  in  that  sphere,  whether  she  be  wed  or  not.  '*  Herat  and  the 
Persian  War,"  II.,  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  a  Bussian 
invasion  of  India,  and  recommends  the  establishment  of  our 

Sower  in  Candahar  as  the  only  means  of  avoidance.  Under  the 
ead  "  Eoutine,"  lY.  castigates  the  nation  roundly  for  running 
in  hunt  after  an  abstract  bogle,  and  forgetting  and  losing  scent 
of  guilty  personages.  "European  Politics,"  lY.,  is  one  of  those 
clever  run-and-read  one-sided  pages  of  current  history  in  which 
Maga  excels.  In  social  matters,  1.  speaks  of  the  "  Smoke  Nui- 
sance" interestingly,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  fireside  and 
furnace  are  pleasantly  explained,  ana  it  gives  us,  in  "Coal 
Mines  and  their  Accidents,"  an  important  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  miners'  question.  In  "  English  Law :  its  Oppressions 
and  Confusions,'  II.  maintains  that  the  state  of  the  law  is  dis- 
creditable, and  advocates  the  reform  of  (1)  law  and  (2)  its 
administration;  and  Y.  strongly  condemns  the  "Ticket  of 
Leave  "  system  as  one  that  "  cannot  go  on." 

Y.  In  Philosophy  we  can  only  refer  to  "  Archbishop  Whately 
on  Bacon,"  in  Y.,  where  that  prelate's  qualities  are  clearly  and 
felicitously  analyzed. 

VI.  Education  fares  ill  this  quarter ;  still  those  who  interest 
themselves  will  read  with  pleasure  a  full  and  excellent  report  of 
the  meetings  of  the  "  United  Associati<Hi  of  Soho<^biiaaterB  of 
Great  Britain"  in  XII.,  Jan.  7  and  14i. 
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yn.  Scienee  is  attended  to  only  br  11.,  in  "  Boiling  Water/' 
an  exposition  of  the  principliw  of  neat  in  its  influence  on  water, 
and  of  the  theories  of  the  Icelandic  geizers — dever,  dear,  and 
popular ;  and  by  lY.,  in  one  of  those  enviably  discursive  papers 
on  sea-side  studies,  with  which  the  many-gifbed  writer  dehffhts 
himself  and  others,  entitled,  *'  New  Facts  and  Old  FaDAieB  about 
Ses  Anemones." 

Vlll.  We  think  the  productions  in  Greneral  Literature  much 
below  the  average  in  nXl,  except  in  lY.,  "  Mrs.  B.  Browning-^ 
Aurora  Leigh,"  which  is  clever  and  sensible ;  '*  Tuscan  Proverbs" 
in  y.,  an  excellent  extension  of  Dean  Trench's  '*  Lessons  in  Pro- 
Terbs,"  which  we  love  dearly :  a  gossippy,  light  article,  "  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Parisian  Theatres,"  in  YII.,  ana  "  Alfieri  and  Gk)l- 
doni,"  itt  IX. 

We  have  thus  run  rapidly  and  discursively  over  the  literature 
of  upwards  of  1,200  pa^es,  indicating  the  topics  and  their  treat- 
ment. We  hope  our  Sibours  may  be  useful  for  a  few  purposes  i 
viz.,— 1,  as  a  guide  to  our  readers ;  2,  as  a  rdhrence  in  future ; 
3,  as  a  gratification  of  the  yearning  to  know  what  the  periodicals 
are  about;  4,  as  Eproqf  or  the  range  and  talent  which  the  peri- 
odical press  displays ;  and,  5,  as  an  earnest  of  our  desire  to  make 
ourselves  serviceable  to  the  readers  of  the  British  Controvert 
nalist,    Au  revoir.  N.  L. 


Kkowledge.— 

Who  loves  not  knowledge  P    Who  shall  rail 
Against  her  beauty  P    May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper !     Who  shall  fix 
Her  pillars  P    Let  her  work  prevail. — Tennyson* 

All  the  years  invent ; 
Each  month  is  various  to  present 
The  world  with  some  development.— ii^tc^. 

Hastb  kot — ^Best  not. 

Without  haste,  and  without  rest — 
Bind  the  motto  to  thy  breast ; 
Heed  not  flowers  that  round  thee  bloom, 
Bear  it  onward  to  the  tomb. 

Ponder  weU  and  know  the  ri^ht ; 
Onward,  then,  with  all  thy  might ; 
Haste  not — ^years  can  ne'er  atone 
For  one  reckless  action  done. 


Dutff  be  thy  polar  guid< 

Do  the  right,  whatever  betide. 

Scute  not,  rest  not — conflicts  past^ 

God  shall  crown  thy  work  at  xast.-«»6WAer 
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LESSONS  IK  MATHEMATICS. 

MuimPLiCATiOK. — I.  ArUhmetical, — 1.  Where  the  factor  is  simple 
(that  is,  where  the  multipUcation  is  perfomed  in  one  line,  as  is  usual 
when  the  fiictor  does  not  exceed  12),  we  need  only  remark,  first,  the 
reourrenoe  of  the  reduction  mentioned  in  Addition  (vol.  ii.,  p.  235)  ;  se- 
condly, that  in  Multiplication  one  at  least  of  the  &ctors  must  be  an  ab- 
stract number  j(so  in  finding  the  value  of  7  lbs.  of  tea  at  5s.  per  lb.,  we 
multiply  5s.  by  the  number  7,  not  by  the  pounds  of  tea;  for  it  is  dear 
that  Is.  multiplied  by  a  pound  of  tea  gives  no  rational  product)  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  diBtributiye  character  of  the  operation  assumed  in  the  process. 

An  operation  is  said  to  be  distributive  when  the  sum  of  the  results  of 
performing  the  operation  on  all  the  parts  separately  is  equal  to  the 
result  of  ]^rforming  the  operation  on  tne  whole. 

This  is  the  case  with  MultipUcation  and  Division,  but  not  with  Addi- 
tion nor  Subtraction.    A  simple  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this : — 

1  -f  2  +  3  -f  41  -f  Ij  =  12         

12  5^4f=*><^  +  *^2-|-4X3  +  4iX4|+4Xlt>4o 
xax4^_      ^      ^      g      ^jL2+      18      -f       6        S 

but  12  +  4  not  =?44-l+4  +  2  +  4  +  3  +  4  +  4i  +  4  +  li 

2.  But  where  the  multiplier  is  a  larger  number  (as  when  the  process 
by  the  common  method  requires  several  lines)  this  principle  of  distri- 
bution is  more  fully  employed. 

Thus,  multiplying  42708  by  2965  42703 

2965 

42703  X        5  =  213515 

42703  X      60  =  2562180 

42703  X    900  =  38432700 

42703  X  2000  =  85406000 

42703  X  2965  =  126614395 

The  cyphers  on  the  right  hand  of  the  last  three  products  in  the  pro- 
cess as  here  given,  are  usually  omitted ;  their  eifect,  viz.,  to  bring  digits 
of  the  same  local  value  one  under  another,  in  a  vertical  column,  b^g 
attained  by  the  common  arrangement  of  placing  the  first  figure  of  each 
partial  product  under  its  multiplier. 

There  are  many  ingenious  methods  of  abbreviating  the  processes  of 
arithmetical  multiplication,  some  of  which  will  be  described,  when  we 
consider  the  rules  of  "  Practice."  They  cannot  with  propriety  be  ad- 
mitted here,  as  some  of  them  involve  the  use  of  Division. 

Exercises : — 

1.  Set  down  separately  all  the  steps  in  multiplying  345  by  627. 

2.  Find  the  product  of  320145  and  412053,  supposing  that  they  are 
both  in  the  senary  scale  (where  10  stands  for  6),  and  reduce  the  factors 
and  the  product  to  the  common  scale. 

3.  Write  out  clearly  and  definitely  the  points  that  appear  difficult  or 
obscure  in  the  previous  lessons. 

II.  Jlgebratoal  MuUi^licatioft^-^Thd  point  which  particularly  claims 
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attention  here  is  the  rule  of  signs ;  And  here,  as  in  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction, a  corresponding  definition  will  simplify  the  proceeding. 

Multiplication  is  *'  Doing  with  one  quantity  what  was  done  with  1  to 
form  the  other." 

1.  Let  us  take  a  X  h,  where  both  the  quantities  are  positiye.  To 
obtain  a  we  repeat  unity  a  times  in  its  own  direction.  Do  this  with  b; 
the  result  is  aline  ab  units  in  length,  and  in  the  positive  direction,  or 
-f-  ah.    And  substituting  b  for  a  we  obtain  the  same  result. 

2.  Take  —  a  x  b.  To  obtain  —  a  we  repeat  unity  a  times,  and 
then  rererse  the  direction  of  the  line  tlius  found.  Do  this  with  b ;  the 
result  is  a  line  ab  units  in  length  in  the  negative  direction,  or  —  ab. 

Or  to  obtain  b  we  repeat  unity  b  times  in  its  own  direction.  Do  this 
with  —a ;  the  result  is  a  line  ab  units  in  length  in  the  same  direction 
as  —  a,  that  is,  in  the  negative  direction,  or  —  ab,  as  before.  And 
substituting  i  for  a  (—  &  X  a)  we  obtain  in  both  cases  the  same  result. 

3.  Take  (—  a)  x  (—  b).  To  obtain  —  a  we  repeat  the  unit  a  times 
in  its  own  direction,  and  then  reverse  the  result.  Do  this  with  —  i  ; 
that  is,  first  repeat  it  a  times  in  its  own  direction,  which  gives  us  ab 
units  in  the  negative  direction,  then  reverse  the  result,  and  we  have  ab 
units  in  the  positive  direction,  or  +  ai. 

Collecting  cmd  arranging  the  results  in  these  four  cases,  we  find  that 
where  the  signs  of  the  factors  are  either  both  -)-  or  both  —  the  sign  of 
the  product  is  -f  >  ^t^^  where  the  signs  of  the  factors  are  one  +  and 
the^other  — ,  the  sign  of  the  product  is  —  :  a  conclusion  which  is  usually 
expressed  by  saying,  *'Like  aigaa  give  -f*  and  unlike  —  .*' 

In  the  case  in  which  both  the  fi^tors  are  polynomial  [or  contain  more 
than  one  term]  the  multiplicand  is  of  course  to  be  multiplied  by  each 
of  the  terms  of  the  multiplier,  and  the  sum  of  these  separate  pi-oduots 
is  the  general  product,  or  the  answer.  If,  then,  any  of  the  terms  of  the 
multiplier  are  negative,  the  product  resulting  from  that  term  is  to  be 
arithmetically  subtracted,  or  algebraically  added,  preserving  the  proper 
sign  of  each  term  of  the  partial  product  or  products.  Thus,  x^  -{-  2ax^ 
-  Za*x  4-  a'  multiplied  by  ^  —  Sax  -j-  a^  gives  for  the  answer 
2x*  +  car*  —  12a^x^  +  ISa^a?*  —  6a«*  -|-  a* ;  whether  we  first  find 
the  product  by  2a?*  +  <»*>  and  from  it  subtract  the  product  by  3ax,  or 
take  the  sum  of  the  products  in  the  usual  way.  We  leave  this  to  be  veri- 
fied by  the  student. 
Exercises : — 

Multiply  a*  —  2a^x  +  Soar*  —  4a?*  by  a«  —  ca:  -)-  a?^. 
1  -|-  a?  +  *'  "h  *^  4"  **  4"  ®*  4*  **  by  1  —  a:. 
a«  4-  2a*ar  4-  4a*x*  4-  Sa^x^  4-  16a«ay*  4-  32aa?»  4-  64^:6  by 

a  —  2ar. 
1  4-  2a  +  3x2  4-  4a:'  4-  5^.4  -f  6a:*  4-  7x^  by  1  -  2a:  4-  x\ 
What  is  the  third  power  of  a»  —  2aa?  4-  x^. 

Expand  (write  out  at  length)  (a  4-  2i  —  3<?)»i  (a:*  4-  ay  4-  y*)^; 
(«  +  6a?  4-  ca?2  4.  ef)\ 

Divisioir. — ^I.  Arithmetical  JDivi^n  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  short 
inethod  of  performing  numerous  substractions  of  the  same  quantity,  or 
as  the  inyerse  process  of  Multiplication.  In  arithmetic  we  may,  in  ordi- 
^  instances,  continually  subtract  the  divisor  from  the  dividend,  till  a 
number  remains  which  is  smaller  than  the  divisor ;  and  the  number  of 
Bubtntctions  is  the  quotient.    Bat  besides  the  objection  against  this 
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elementary  yiew  of  the  subject  which  presenta  itself  when  we  come  to 
its  more  general  consideration  in  Algebra,  there  is  also  this,  that  in 
most  cases  it  yields  us  only  the  integral  part  of  the  quotient.  So 
41-7-7  gives  a  quotient  5.  And  this  is  an  answer  to  the  question,  Sow 
many  times  can  7  be  subtracted  from  41  ?  But  this  so-called  quotient 
would  be  true  if  35,  &c.,  up  to  40  were  substituted  for  41 ;  and  does 
not  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  number  multiplied  by  7  will 
produce  41  ?  the  answer  to  which  is  5^.  If  this  be  considered  as  an 
answer  to  the  former  question,  it  must  be  read  "  6  times  and  {  of  a  time ; " 
an  answer  which  is  excluded  from  its  proper  place  in  school  books  from  a 
determination  to  maintain  the  unnatunl  separation  of  int^ral  and 
fractional  quantities. 

In  Division  we  again  meet  with  the  concealed  reduction  that  we  haTe 
noticed  in  the  previous  processes.  Let  us  now  take  a  common  number, 
and  treat  it  (as  it  really  is)  as  a  oompoimd  quantity.  Suppoae  379624 
^  14 ;  the  real  process  is  as  follows : — 
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From  this  we  see,  Ist,  that  annexing  the  next  figure  of  the  diyidend 
to  the  remainder  is  in  fact  multiplying  by  10,  and  adding  the  figure 
brought  down ;  or,  in  other  words,  reducing  the  remainder  to  the  next 
lower  denomination ;  2nd,  that  the  denomination  of  any  figure  in  the 
quotient  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  figure  of  the  dividend  under  which. 
the  units  figure  of  the  divisor  happens  in  that  step  of  the  process  to  fall. 
Thus  in  the  first  step  the  product  of  4  (the  imit  figure  of  the  divisor)  by 
2  comes  under  the  7  of  the  dividend,  and  as  the  7  represents  7  ten 
thousands  the  2  of  the  quotient  represents  20,000,  as  we  see  in  the 
sequel,  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  use  of  this  observation  will  be  more 
apparent  in  the  division  of  decimals. 

The  student  should  accustom  himself,  first,  to  set  down  only  the  quo« 
tient  and  the  remainders ;  and,  second,  to  use  the  divisor  where  it  maj- 
happen  to  be  without,  always  placing  it  on  the  left  of  the  dividend.  The 
advantage  of  the  first  will  soon  am]^y  repay  the  difficulty  of  its  aoquial- 
tion,  and  the  use  of  the  second  will  be  seen  on  »  sttbfequeiit  page. 
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n.  Al^ebraieal  IHvuion. — ^If  we  look  at  this  prooess  as  the  inyene 
process  of  Multiplication,  and  regard  its  problems  as  giying  us  the  pro- 
dact  of  two  numbers,  and  one  of  the  numoers,  to  find  the  other,  we  shall 
at  onoe  have  a  key  to  every  important  part  of  the  operation.  Thus,  let 
it  be  required  to  divide  ^a'sr^  by  2ax ;  or,  in  other  words,  What  number 
multiplied  by  2ax  will  give  4ta^x^  ?  First,  2x2=4,  therefore  2  is  a 
part  of  the  quotient,  ^condly,  in  the  product  we  have  a*  or  a  used  as 
a  fiictor  three  times ;  in  2ax^  a  occurs  only  once,  it  must  therefore  occur 
twice  in  the  as  yet  unlmown  factor ;  hence  2a*  is  a  part  of  our  answer. 
Thirdly,  in  the  product  we  have  x',  and  in  the  given  £M!tor  only  m  i 
hmce  za^x  must  be  found  in  the  quotient.  Lastly,  in  the  given  product 
we  have  y,  which  is  not  found  in  our  divisor,  and  must  consequently 
iorm  a  pvt  of  the  quotient ;  this  gives  us  2a'^»y»  Then,  as  to  the  sign 
of  the  quotient,  it  must  be  such  that  when  combined  with  the  sign  of 
the  divisor  it  iiiay»  by  the  law  in  MultipUcation,  give  the  sign  of  the 
dividend.    The  reader  will  see  that  by  that  law,  4a'd^  -4-  2aa  =  2a*xy  ; 

4a'j?*y  -T-  Smp  3s  —  2a'hBy ;—  4a»a7^  -5-  —  2cm:  =  —  2a*ay  .— 

and  —  4m^x^  -i 2a«  =  Za^sy :  or  when  fch»  signs  of  the  divisor 

and  dividend  are  alike  the  nga  of  tlie  quoiiBnt  is  +,  and  when  they 
are  unlike  its  sign  is  — .  Bo  ukat  we  again  find  that  "  like  signs  give 
-f*i  and  unlike  — ." 

When  the  powers  of  the  same  quantity  are  found  in  both  divisor  and 
dividend  the  index  of  the  divisor  should  be  subtracted  from  that  of  the 
dividend ;  and  the  remainder  is  the  index  of  the  same  quantity  in  the 
quotient.  So  a*  -*-  a*  gives  a',  and  a*  -f-  a'  =  a*  or  a.  Let  us  apply 
thii  rule  to  the  case  in  which  the  indices  are  equal ;  then  a*  -^  a*  =:  a^. 
Now  we  here  meet  with  a  symbol  for  which  our  notation  has  not  pre- 
pared us ;  let  us  endeavour  to  interpret  it  according  to  the  rules  on 
which  similar  symbols  were  adopted.  We  remember  that  a*  meant  the 
product  of  a.a,a.<t.a.  (vol.  ii.,  page  139)  which  (since  a  is  1  x  a)  is  1  X 
waaa.  So  a'  would  mean  1  X  oa,  and  then  a9  would  mean  1  multiplied 
not  any  times  by  a,  1  not  multiplied  by  a  at  all.  Now  if  a  in  such  a 
position  has  any  effect  at  all  on  1,  it  must  be  to  multiply  it ;  but  it  does 
not  multiply  it ;  therefore  the  one  is  unchanged,  or  a^  =:  1 :  and  the  1 
which  is  omitted  before  a  letter  or  combination  of  letters  as  being  unim- 
portant, becomes  in  this  instance  the  expression  of  the  whole  value. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  case  in  another  way,  and  inquire  what  ought  the 
qaotient  to  be  according  to  our  usual  proceeding  (what  quantity 
ibnltipUed  by  a*  will  give  a'  ?)  we  obtain  a  result  which  corroborates 
the  interpretation  we  have  given  to  a%  and  tells  us  that  the  answer 
should  be  1. 

But  suppose  the  index  of  the  divisor  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
dividend;  suppose  a'  -7-  a*;  then  by  this  rule  we  should  have 
«'  -r  a*  =:  a~  ^.  What  does  a"  *  mean  ?  Let  us  see.  a*  means  1  X  aa. 
Now  —  2  is  a  quantity  of  precisely  opposite  character  to  2,  whence  we 
wnclude  that  since  Division  is  the  inverse  of  Multiplication,  and  a*  means 
1  X  oa,  a~ '  should  mean  1  -=-  aa.  And  wo  can  arrive  at  this  interpre- 
tation also  in  another  way ; — for  a^  _i.  j|5  —  ^p  ^  a*  =  1  -4-  «'*  if  we 
£vide  both  divisor  and  dividend  by  the  same  quantity :  which  we  shaU 
^^^■reafter  show  does  not  affect  the  quotient. 
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Cj^je  ^ncpxmx. 


QuRsnoKs  Bbquibiko  Anbwkrs. 
1 13. "  A  Young  Student,"  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  some  practical  hints  on  the 
mode  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
synonyms,  avails  himself  of  jour  valu- 
able columns.  The  coarse  of  study  he 
is  pursuing  is  not  a  literary  one — 
physics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
and  geology  constitute  the  chief  objects 
of  his  intellectual  training;  and  while 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  rudiments 
of  these,  he  is  desirous  of  applying 
himself,  during  his  spare  moments,  to 
the  gaining  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  mother  tongue.  Ue  is  anxious 
to  become  a  fluent  speaker,  but  finds 
difficulty  in  readily  and  precisely  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts.  Ue  thinks, 
that  by  a  close  study  of  synonyms 
much  of  the  difficulty  he  now  expe- 
riences will  be  avoided,  but  at  the 
same  time  hopes  the  advice  of  the  ex- 
perienced and  learned  of  your  readers 
will  furnish  not  only  the  information 
sought,  but  any  other  hints  they  may 
think  useful. 

114.  "Chemicus"  would  feel  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  if  any  reader  would 
kindly  inform  him — 1st,  of  any  works 
or  work  which  would  assist  him  in 
making  articles  for  conducting  chemical 
experiments  and  qualitative  analyses, 
from  bottles,  oil- flasks,  &c.,  things 
which  may  be  had  at  little  cost,  instead 
of  the  expensive  experimental  instru- 
ments, as  set  out  in  the  catalogues  of 
Messrs.  Griffin  and  Co.,  with  such 
further  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary; 2nd,  if  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  JBritish  Controversialist  are  mem- 
bers of  a  class  for  mutual  instruction 
by  manuscript,  in  chemistry. 

115.  Will  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
which  is  the  best  treatise  on  algebra? 
Does  "Wood's  Algebra,"  by  Lund, 
contain  all  that  is  required  for  an 


accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  P-— 
A.  L.  M. 

116.  Would  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents favour  me  with  some  information 
respecting  the  English  Independent 
Colleges,  the  conditions  of  admission, 
the  course  of  study,  &c.? — Q.  E.  D. 

117.  Is  the  exclusion  of  politics 
from  literary  institutions  productive 
of  good  results? — L.  B. 

1 18.  Would  any  reader  of  the  Con^ 
troversialiit  kindly  inform  me  the 
most  suitable  work  for  getting  a  sound 
insight  into  logic?  Is  there  not  one 
printed  exclusively  for  the  Oxford 
University  ? — Nescio. 

1 19.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  of 
your  readers  or  contributcffs  will  in- 
form me — 1st,  which  is  considered  the 
cheapest  of  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many for  a  foreign  (t.e.,  English)  stu- 
dent? also,  2nd,  what  are  the  degrees 
to  be  obtained  therein ;  3rd,  how  ob- 
tainable; 4th,  the  length  of  residence 
required;  and,  5th,  their  cost? — 
Spitzkopf. 

120.  Will  any  reader  of  the  BrUish 
Controversialist  inform  me  if  there  is 
any  possibility  of  a  married  man  (age 
thirty-six)  obtaining  admission  as 
sizar  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Queen's  College  preferred;  if  so,  (i) 
what  are  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
obtain  admission,  and  (2)  what  would 
be  the  probable  expense  of  the  course 
of  four  years,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
B.A.  degree?  I  have  been  induced  to 
ask  these  questions  by  reading  an 
article  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour,"  **  On 
Taking  a  Degree,"  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  married  men  being  some- 
times *' plucked;"  also,  that  after  the 
matriculation  examination,  men  of  the 
same  year  **  meet  in  the  race  for  fame, 
freshmen  of  sixteen,  and  freshmen  of 
forty."    luference-^lst,  married  men 
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are  admitted;  2iid,  artd  above  the  age 
of  thirtf-siz.-^AOQi7E6. 

121.  Can  joa  supply  me  with  a 
aimple  nile  for  the  ascertainment  of 
the  sides  Dr,  and  Cr.  respectively  on 
which  the  several  items  of  aocoants 
should  be  entered? — SctouB  Emtrt. 

122.  Can  anj  of  yonr  readers  in- 
form  me — Ist,  what  coarse  to  adopt 
to  become  a  good  ortbographer,  i  e., 
to  be  able  to  write  free  from  errors  in 
spelling;  2nd,  the  best  work  on  the 
subject,  with  price  and  pnblisher;  3rd, 
the  best  work  on  arithmetic  for  the 
self-educating  stndent,  with  price  and 
publisher?— B.  T.  M. 

123.  Will  any  of  yonr  readers 
kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  get  the 
best  microscope  for  abont  three  or  foar 
pottBds? — A  Poor  Student. 

124.  Permit  me,  throngh  tbe  me- 
dium of  the  ^  Inquirer,"  to  ask  some 
of  yonr  numerous  metropolitan  readers 
whether  they  could  inform  me  of  any 
and  what  good  public  library  and 
reading  rooms,  in  or  near  the  city  of 
London,  containing  a  good  selection  of 
general  literary  and  scientific  works, 
and  tbe  leading  reviews,  periodicals, 
&c,  to  which  I  could  be  admitted, 
either  on  payment  of  a  small  charge 
«  free?  It  would  answer  my  pur- 
pose if  the  books  were  either  lent  out, 
or  read  in  the  building.  Also  the 
boors  of  admission;  —  the  evening 
voald  be  preferred. — Ohbga. 

125.  Could  you  advise  me  what 
wonld  benefit  my  eyes?  My  sight  is 
well  throughout  the  day,  until  four  or 
five  o^clock  in  the  evening,  at  which 
time  a  mist  seems  to  offnscate  them. 
Have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  if 
there  are  glasses  suitable;  if  so,  price 
^od  address. — Guillauxb. 

126.  You  will  greatly  oblige  by 
Mng— Ut,  the  best  plan  of  reading 
>  French  or  English  author;  2nd, 
W  to  keep  the  extracts  made  from 
worb  which  I  read,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  refer  to  them  easily.— H.  I.  P. 

127.  Could  you  iavour  me  with 
good  philosophical  definitions  of  the 


words    "cause,"    '^ causation,**    "se- 
quence,**   "effect,**    and    "law**?— 

PSEUDO. 

128.  What  mode  of  learning  short- 
hand is  the  most  cheaply,  easily,  and 
quickly  acquired? — ^R  D.  B. 

129.  Who  is  the  author  of  the 
following  line: — "  The  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul.** — B.  C. 

130.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
would  oblige  me  by  describing  the 
structure  and  uses  of  a  rain-guage, 
and  tell  me  what  kind  is  most  ap- 
proved of  ?— AORIGOLA. 

131.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  the  following  sentence?  not 
knowing  Latin,  I  cannot  understand 
it : — "  When  a  present  participle  per- 
forms the  twofold  function  of  a  nonn 
and  a  participle,  being  alike  governed 
and  governing,  it  is  said  to  have  a 
gerundial  force,  that  is,  the  force  and 
construction  of  the  Latin  gerund,  or 
of  the  participle  ending  in   dui!* — 

P.S.  — Dr.  Beard  states,  in  the 
"  Popular  Educator :  **— '•  Participles 
sometimes  occur  as  simple  participles, 
when  in  truth  they  have  the  force, 
and  should  have  the  construction,  of 
nouns,  as  in  the  following  sentence : — 
*  Cyrus  did  not  wait  for  the  Babylo- 
nians comtne  to  attack  him  *  {RoUin), 
should  be  5%fontoiwV*   Why?— T.J. 


AiraWSRS  TO  QUKSTtONS. 

110.  I  believe  "California**  is  from 
the  Greek  calog^  beautiful,  and  Latin 
formtUf  shape. — ^ViGOS. 

California  is  derived  from  halo$ 
(Greek),  beautiful,  and  ybnuu:  (Latin), 
a  furnace.  Astrology  from  tutrologia 
(Greek),  as  in  Xenophon*s  "  Memora- 
bilia," iv.  7,  4 ;  and  that  compounded 
of  oitrony  a  star,  and  hgot,  the  reason. 
—P.  Q.  L.  B. 

The  origin  and  etymology  of  the 
word  California  has  never  been  ac« 
curately  ascertained.  The  only  deri- 
vation which  sems  at  all  probable  is 
from  two  Latin  words,  calida  (caleo), 
hot,  and  fomaXf  a  furnace  (from  the 
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saltrinoM  of  the  climate).  Astrology 
is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
affTpoVj  a  star,  or  constellation,  and 
\oyoCf  a  discoarse;  and  signifies  the 
chimerical  art  of  foretelling  events,  or 
the  fate  of  any  person,  by  the  position 
of  the  stars  and  planets. — Jobbphus. 

118.  Has  ^'Nescio**  studied  the 
"  Art  of  Beasoning  "  in  British  Con- 
troversidUety  1850 — 1861,  since  re- 
published by  Walton  and  Maberly, 
London?  Surely  not!  Aldrioh's 
*'Artis  Logics  Budimenta"  is  the 
Oxford  book.  But  Whately,  Hind, 
Huyse,  Wooley,  Thomson,  Chretien, 
Mansel,  and  Moberjey,  are  all  writers 
belonging  to  Oxford,  and  somewhat 
reverenced  there. — ^Batio. 

121.  "/n  Dr.,  out  Cr.,"  is  a  rule  of 


universal  application  in  bookkeeping, 
easily  remembered,  and  easily  acted 
upon.  Whenever  you  are  about  to 
enter  au  item,  consider  whether  the 
party  in  whose  account  you  are  aibout 
to  enter  it  got  or  gave  the  matter 
mentioned  in  the  item,  and  Apply  the 
rule,  placing  on  tbe  Dr.  side  idl  he 
got  (tn),  or  the  Cr.  side  all  he  gave 
{put%  and  you  cannot  go  wrong. — ' 
P.  Q.  L.  B. 

128.  B.  D.  B.  will  find  **  answers  " 
relating  to  his  query  in  British  Con- 
troversiaUstj  1850,  page  67;  1851, 
215;  1856,  vol.  ii.,  page  148. — But 
we  shall  be  happy  to  insert  any  other 
sent  likely  to  suit  his  purpose.— Ei> 
5.  C. 


LITEBABY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


Derby.  "^  Victoria  Street  Young 
Meris  Mutual  Improvement  Sodety. — 
On  Christmas  day,  a  social  tea  meet- 
ing of  the  members  and  friends  was 
held  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  Victoria 
Street  Chapel.  After  a  substantial 
tea,  Mr.  W.  Spalton  took  the  chair. 
The  report  read  by  the  secretary 
explained  the  object  of  the  society, 
and  that  the  means  employed  for 
its  accomplishment  were  evening 
classes,  viz.,  grammar,  composition, 
writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  Bible 
classes,  and  devotional  meetings  (con- 
ducted gratuitously  by  Mr.  Corbin, 
Bev.  J.  Walker,  Mr.  T.  A.  Barker, 
and  the  Bev.  B.  A.  Tarlton,  respec- 
tively), together  with  a  reading  room, 
library,  and  monthly  lectures.  Brief 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  chair- 
man, the  Bev.  B.  A.  Tarlton,  and 
Messrs.  Barker,  Hicks,  and  Thubron. 
During  the  past  seseira,  lectures  have 
been  delivered  to  crowded  audiences; 
via.,  "Electricity,"  by  Mr.  Warwick; 
"Astronomy,'-  by  the  Bev.  J.  Walker; 


"  Physiology,  &c.,  of  a  Drop  of  Blood,* 
by  Dr.  Spencer  Hall ;  and  "  The  Work- 
ing Man's  Sunday,"  by  the  Bev.  Brewin 
Grant,  of  BirminghauL — J.  A.  B. 

Whi^  Literary  and  Ph^oeophieal 
Society.  —  This  society,  now  in  ite 
thirty-fourth  year,  has  a  valaable 
library,  museum,  and  philosophical 
apparatus.  It  has  hitherto  been 
tenant  in  the  room  c^  the  Bath  Com- 
pany. Becently,  however,  strennous 
exertions  have  been  made  to  purchase 
the  museum  building,  and  for  this 
purpose  tbe  town  was  canvassed  last 
year,  and  £500,  exclusive  of  a  een- 
ditional  donation  of  £300  from  Dr. 
Scoresby,  was  gained.  A  bazaar  was 
also  held,  and  realized  a  considerable 
sum.  The  society  is  in  a  flourishing 
state,  although  only  one  paper  was 
read  during  the  last  year  before  the 
society,  ^  On  the  Supposed  Insanity  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.'*  Many  valuable 
donations  have  been  presented  during 
the  year,  including  a  odiection  of 
geolo^cal  works,  by  Her   Mi^estj*! 
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GoTerameDt,  and  a  valaable  oabloot  of 
fossilg.  The  society  namben  Beveniy 
mwibers.  Agassiz,  Morcbuon,  FhillipSi 
Scoresby,  Sedgwick,  &o.|  are  honorary 
members. — J.  B.  P. 

Petersfield  Young  Men^t  Tmprovt- 
maU  Socieijf, — The  second  annual  oon- 
vermione  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  December  26,  1856, 
at  the  National  Schoolrooms.  The 
ReT.  J.  M.  Sumner,  president,  in  the 
chair.  After  an  address  by  the  chair- 
man, several  recitations,  songs,  and 
glees  were  given.  Addresses  were 
also  delivered  by  Messrs.  Macfarland 
and  Outridge,  and  a  discussion  took 
place  on  the  question,  *'  Was  Mahomet 
an  impostor?  "  taken  part  in  by  Messrs. 
G.  Heoson,  W.  Carter,  J.  Meers,  and 
T.  M.  Henson.  This  society  has  been 
in  existence  about  fifteen  months; 
nambers  thirty-eight  members.  Among 
its  hon.  members  are  the  clergy  and 
principal  gentry  of  the  town.  Its  mem- 
bers meet  every  Thursday  evening, 
for  the  reading  of  essays  and  discus- 
sion on  subjects  proposed  for  the  pur- 
pose.—G.  H.,  Hon.  Sec, 

Wampkray  and  Johnstone  Debat- 
wg  Society^  Dumfriesahire,  N',  B.  On 
the  eveoiog  of  Thursday,  the  25th 
Dec.,  the  members  of  this  debating 
lodety  assembled  to  celebrate  its  an- 
niversary. In  spite  of  the  inclement 
weather,  upwards  of  fifty  gentlemen 
met  in  Wamphray  Schoolroom  (Mr. 
John  Cbarteris');  George  Garruthers, 
Esq.,  occupied  the  chair;  and  Mr. 
Stark,  Johnstone  Schoolhouse,  acted 
as  croupier.  Among  the  company 
were  many  former  members,  who  had 
come  from  a  distance  to  meet  their 
dd  friends,  some  who,  being  students 
at  the  university,  are  unable  to  attend 


the  meetings  in  winter,  but  who  look 
forward  to  this  meeting  aa  the  event 
of  their  Christmas  hoUdays;  and  the 
ordinary  members  who,  from  the  elo- 
quence and  the  hilarity  of  the  annual 
gathering,  draw  fresh  incentives  to  a 
vigorous  support  of  the  usual  meet* 
ings  of  the  society.  There  were  also 
present  the  clergymen  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  who  testified  their 
cordial  approval  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  society  is  conducted,  and 
showed  that,  while  desirous  of  the 
moral  improvement  of  their  flocks, 
they  are  fully  aware  that  religion  is  a 
friend  to  intellectual  progress.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  gentle- 
men from  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
connected  with  the  district,  and  others 
who  have  been  for  many  years  recog- 
nized as  the  leaders  of  Upper  Annan- 
dale  in  their  respective  pursuits.  AU 
went  off  well.  No  age,  rank,  or  pro- 
fession was  unrepresented;  and  as  all 
were  animated  by  a  common  spirit, 
and  each  contributed  to  some  part  of 
the  evening's  entertainment,  the  meet- 
ing was  one  which  will  long  live  in 
the  memory  of  every  individual  pre- 
sent From  the  many  benefits  con- 
ferred by  this  society  upon  the  dis- 
trict, we  are  warranted  in  recommend- 
ing the  institution  of  similar  asso- 
ciations in  other  country  parishes,  as 
calculated  to  cherish  friendly  feeling, 
and  further  intellectual  advancement. 
Several  of  the  speeches  were  dis- 
tinguished by  rare  eloquence,  and,  did 
we  not  fear  to  trench  too  much  upon 
your  space,  the  names  of  the  speakers 
and  the  subjects  of  discourse  might 
be  mentioned.  Your  magaxine  is 
much  valued  hersw — T.  C.  K. 


F1TA.II8M. — 

We  are  all  tlie  balls  of  fortune,  tossed  to  and  firo, 
From  tbe  plough  unto  the  throne  and  back  again. 
Under  the  swing  of  destiny  mankind  suffers. 

Meuiinger. 
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LITERART  NOTICES. 


Hugh  Milleb,  the  Scottish  geolo- 
gist aDd/ti(terafet«r,whofle  antobiography 
f«o  eloquently  teaches  that  "  life  is  a 
school,'*  died  December  24,  by  his  (fmi 
hand,  under  an  insane  impulse,  result- 
ing from  over  exertion  of  mind.  The 
Goldsmith  of  geology  is  gone!  The 
work  he  finished  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  "  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks," 
is  to  be  published  immediately. 

John  Britton,  the  topographist 
nnd  antiquarian,  died  January  1, 
aged  86. 

"  The  adaptation  of  Christianity  to 
the  human  mind,  as  illustrated  by  the 
intellectual  characters  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  respectively,"  is  the  sub- 
ject chosen  bythe  Hulsean  Essay  trustees 
for  a  competition  which  involyes  £100 
premium.  This  is  a  pleasing  instance 
of  the  vitality  of  metaphysics. 

A  second  edition  of  Edward  Ca- 
pern  the  postman's  "  Poems"  has  been 
called  for,  and  is  now  issued.  '  We 
believe  that  a  balance  of  £150  re- 
sulted from  the  first  edition.  This  is 
AH  it  should  be.  Would  it  were  com- 
moner! 

It  is  said  that  "  Letters  from  Head 
Quarters,"  by  a  Staff  Officer,  are  the 
productions  [of  the  Hon.  Somerset 
Calthorpk. 

A  Scottish  Literary  Institute  has 
been  founded,  "  to  provide  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  literary  persons  in  indigent 
circumstances."  Is  this  needed,  apart 
from  the  Literary  Fund,  or  is  it  only" 
an  escapade  of  Scottish  nationality? 

We  shall  soon,  surely,  learn  to  ap- 
preciate Lord  Bacon.  Hallam,  Mac- 
aulay,  Mill,  Herschell,  Whewell,  Play- 
fiatir,  Hamilton,  &c.,  have  of  late  criti- 
cised him;  now  Archbishop  Whately 
has  annotated  his  Essays ;  so,  tmih  a 
difference^  has  Mr.  S,  W.  Singer.  The 
Trade  has  issued  the  first  volume  of 
an  edition  of  his  Entire  Works,  re- 
vised and  elucidated,  to  occupy  ten 
volumes,  price  10s.  each. 

A  translation  of  Dr.  Euno  Fis- 
cher's clever,  thoughtful  work,  ^^ Franz 
Baco  von  Verulam,"  is  in  preparation. 


Are  we  right  in  guessing  that  it  will 
be  the  work  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Biographical  History  of  Philosophy" 
which  is  to  be  issued  in  a  revised  form 
at  an  early  date? 

Ponsard's  anti-Shakespearian  ma^ 
nifesto  has  been  received  throughout 
Europe  with  inexhaustible  laughter. 
Who  would  exchange  ten  lines  of  the 
"  Lucrece  "  of  **  the  immortal  swan  " 
for  the  whole  five  acts  of  the  **  Lucrece  ** 
of  this  Dogberry  of  critical  play- 
wrights ? 

At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Berlin, 
Shakespeare  has  had  the  hononr  of 
forty-three  representations  during  1 856 
— more  than  Schiller  and  Gobthb 
put  together,  for  they  unitedly  had 
only  thirty;  the  former  nineteen,  the 
latter  eleven.  And  this  in  German 
translations ! 

Dr.  J.  FiESB  has  translated  G.  H. 
Lewes'  finely  appreciative  "Life  of 
Goethe  **  into  German. 

The  sixth  edition  of  Cou8in*8 
''  Scotch  Philosophy  "  is  in  the  press. 
It  is  the  best  of  his  productions. 

Chevalier  Bunsen  is  engaged  in  re-> 
translating  a  Bible  for  the  people  (with 
a  commentary)  at  Heidelberg ;  two 
volumes  will  be  issued  this  year. 
Miss  Winkworth  is  to  translate  it 
into  English.  An  introductory  work, 
from  the  same  pen,  entitled,  "  God  in 
History,"  will  also  be  forthcoming. 
Let  Dr.  John  Cummino  look  to  his 
laurels  ! 

Lady  BuLWER  Lytton's  new  novel, 
"Very  Successful,"  is  published.  It 
is,  as  usual,  a  splenetic  attack  on  her 
consort,  under  the  name  of  Sir  James 
Allpuff.  But  it  does  not  seem  likely 
to  realize  its  title. 

The  original  letters  of  Lord  Clitb 
to  the  Madras  Government  after  the 
battle  of  Plassey  have  been  ducovered, 
or  recovered — we  scarcely  know  which 
— in  the  Becord  Office,  India  House. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  some  new 
light  thrown  upon  that  period  wluch 
Macaxtlat,  in  his  EssayS)  has  treated 
in  a  manner  so  masterly. 


^p^^!  M^^* 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Author  qf  the ''Art  of  Reasoning,*'  "  Elements  of  RlieUyric^  #c. 

No.  III.— CONSTANTINE— THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

CHBISTIANITY. 

"  To  enrich  ourselves  for  the  internal  life  of  wisdom  and  religion,  and  to 
eoDoble  by  these  riches  our  ordinary  temper  and  choice, — for  this  we  visit  the 
past  so  contemplatively,  becoming  travellers  through  the  provinces  of  Time." 

''As,  in  human  society,  every  class  and  condition  of  life,  nay,  every  indi- 
Tidoal,  by  the  peculiar  rights  and  advantages  which  each  exclusively  enjoys, 
8t01  serves  the  community,  and  contributes  to  the  weal  of  others,  wiconscUmsly 
and  foUhout precisely  wishing  it,  so,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
ivogress  of  nations,  all  things  are  closely  interlinked,  and  one  serves  as  the 
iostmment  or  bond  of  union  to  the  others." — Frederick  Von  SchUgeL 

Eabnbstness  is  tho  eldest  son  of  Faith.  It  is  faith  that 
moulds  the  character  and  determines  the  destiny,  not  only  of 
individuals,  but  of  nations.  Eace,  climate,  circumstances,  rulers, 
and  laws,  may  for  awhile  eondition^  the  external  lot  of  man ;  let 
but  a  truly-held  faith,  however,  work  itself  into  the  soul,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  life  is  changed.  The  convictions  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  heart  are  the  potent  though  unseen  forces  on  which 
liumari  process  and  prosperity  defend. 

These  spirituaLener^es,  aggressive,  progressive,  and  diffusive, 
affect  pohtics,  institutions,  mws,  customs,  interests,  circum- 
stances,— ^all  that  man  lives  for  or  amidst, — and  are  unresting  in 
their  activity,  till  they  have  interpenetrated,  suffused,  and  van- 
quished all  that  struggled  against  their  re-animating  and  regene- 
rating influences.  Mjfths,  then,  known,  acknowledged,  and 
recognized  as  such,  can  never  have  become  causatively  historic. 
It  can  only  have  been  when  they  were  grasped  by  faith  that 
they  have  ever  acquired  that  power.  Though,  therefore,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind,  under  the  excitation  of  some 
theory,  opimon,  doctrine,  or  feeling,  with  which  it  is  surcharged, 
to  confound  the  results  of  imagination  with  those  of  experience, 
and  thus  to  create  myth-elements  of  thought,  yet  we  af&cm  that, 
let  the  myth  be  what  it  may,  it  must  have  been,  on  the  part  of 
the  originator,  as  well  as  among  those  whom  it  affected,  accepted 
as  true,  beheved  in  and  acted  upon  as  a  reality.  This  being  our 
opinion,  we  cannot  but  acquit  Constantino  of  the  intention  to 
deceive,  and  must  accept  his  earnestness  as  the  proof  of  his 
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fidUi.  The  immediate  results  of  tliat  earnestness  we  lutve  already 
seen ;  let  us  hasten  now  to  follow  the  future  fortunes  of  the  first 
Christian  Emperor  of  Borne. 

With  the  ambitious,  success  is  the  test  of  right  and  truth. 
The  polytheism  of  Some  had  been  tried,  "and  found  wanting.'* 
It  was  powerless  as  an  influence  on  character,  as  "  a  name  to 
conjure  with,"  as  a  resistive  to  Christianifcy,  as  a  supporter  of 
the  polity  of  the  empire.  It  was  a  failure,  therefore  it  was 
wrong.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  had  it  not  originated 
in  one  of  the  obscurest  nooks  over  which  the  sceptre  of  Rome 
was  stretched,  and  without  the  prestiffe  of  wealth,  rank,  influence, 
or  fashion, — ^nay,  in  the  very  face  of  obloquy,  contempt,  ignominy, 
and  all  the  penalties  which  the  empire  inflicted  on  the  basest 
toutors, — increased  its  votaries  and  maintained  its  claims,  mingled 
itself  with  and  aflected  every  interest  in  the  state,  planted  its  places 
of  worship  in  every  city,  and  established  a  polity  pulsing  with 
spiritual  ufe,  whose  influences  were  felt  farther  than  the  Roman 
arms  had  ever  yet  been  extended  P  How  could  this  be,  unless, 
indeed,  a  power  was  exerted  for  the  crass  which  had  not  been 
employed  with  the  eagle  ?  To  him  the  divinest  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity was  its  success,  and  not  only  its  success,  but  his;  for, 
had  not  his  own  victory  authenticated  his  beKef,  and  proven  that 
the  day  of  the  fabulous  gods  was  gone,  that  One  mightier  than 
they  governed  all  events,  and  occupied  the  Jirst  place  in  life  and 
its  arrangements  F  To  him,  as  to  how  many,  the  external  as  yet 
surpassed  the  internal  evidences  of  the  truth. 

Oonstantine  had,  by  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  become  Hm- 
peror  of  Italy  and  the  West,  while  licinius  and  Maximinus 
VazA  held  conjoint  rule  over  the  East.  To  attach  one  of  these 
parties  to  himself,  by  detaching  him  £rom.  the  other,  Constantine 
saw  at  once  was  the  only  policy  by  which  his  tenure  of  power 
oould  be  secured.  He  chose  Licinius,  his  nearest  neighbour,  as 
well  as  his  ablest  rival.  He,  on  being  invited  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  agreed,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  sincerity,  wedded 
Constantia,  the  sister  of  Constantine.  This  marriage  was  ooor 
Bummated  at  Aries,  the  favourite  residence  of  Constantine»  aj>. 
^13.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  sad- 
dened at  the  ingratitude  of  his  own  ereatures,  Licinius  and 
Maximinus  Daza — ^who  had  not  only  illtreated  his  wife,  Prisea, 
and  his  daughter,  Valeria,  the  widow  of  Galerius,  but  soomed 
his  remonstrances, — ^filled  with  remorse  for  his  cruelty  to  the 
Christians,  and  grieved  by  the  divisions  in  the  empire,  died  at 
his  retreat  in  Sa^na,  aged  seventy-eight. 

While  the  two  emperors  were  occupying  themselves  in  the 
formation  of  treaties,  and  binding  th^nselves  together  in.  fanodly 
relationship,  war  was  imminent  upon  the  borders  of  the  state. 
The  Alemannic  tribes,  erowing  in  hardihood  as  dissension  weak- 
ened Bome,  had  crossed  the  Saine,  the  Dadans  were  preparing 
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ht  sn  iB6ttnio&  into  mym,  and  Hssiimnus,  fearful  of  the 
results  of  the  Arlean  league,  wai  pusfafi^  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  had  reached  Bithymay  and  was  cte^astating  the  whole  of 
that  territory.  There  was  no  time  to  he  lost ;  erery  energy 
was  needed,  and  the  speediest  despatch  required.  Constantine 
flew  to  the  Ehine,  and  repelled  the  insorgents ;  Licinius,  at  the 
head  of  30,000  Illynans,  met  Maximinus,  whose  army  more  than 
twice  ootnumhered  his,  at  Adrianople.  They  fought ;  licinius 
conquered ;  Maximinus  fled,  and  in  an  a^ny  of  despair,  poisoned 
himself  at  Tarsus.  The  victor  put  all  his  relatives  to  death,  and 
there  were  now  hut  two  masters  in  Bome. 

Ambition  binds  itself  by  no  law—that  insatiate  hunger  of  the 
soul  ean  brook  no  bar  to  its  enjoyment. 

"  It  18  its  essence  to  overtake  mankind 
By  heait  and  soni,  and  make  itself  the  equal, 
Aye,  the  snperior,  of  the  rest." 

licinius,  it  is  probable,  conspired  against  Constantine,  who,  on 
his  part,  was,  perhaps,  little  loathe  to  find  some  excuse  for 
asserting  his  superiority.  When  requested  to  deliver  up  the 
criminals  who  had  fled  to  him,  their  instigator,  for  protection, 
Ii<^u8  haughtily  refused,  and,  to  show  nis  contempt  for  his 
brother-in-law,  defaced  the  statues  of  Constantine  at  ^mona 
(Layhach).  This,  of  course,  eould  not  be  borne.  A  quarrel 
ensued,  and  hostilities  wwe  immediately  commenced.  That  it 
was  not  intended  by  either  party  so  prematurely  to  decide  a 
contest  of  such  moment,  may  be  supposed  from  the  inadequate 
numbers  they  brought  into  the  fieid,  viz.,  Constantine  20,000, 
uid  licinius  35,000.  In  this  battle,  which  was  fought  near 
Cibalis  (Swilei),  on  the  river  Sa^e,  Constantine,  at  the  close  of  a 
luffd  day's  contest,  led  in  person  the  right  wing,  and  by  a 
val(ffOQs  onset,  compelled  his  opponent  to  retreat.  This  he 
accomplished  in  a  masterly  maamer,  breakingthe  bridf^e  across 
^  Save  as  a  protection  frcmi  pursuit.  ^During  his  flight, 
l^unaias  invested  his  Illyrian  general  V alens  with  the  title  of 
Casar.  In  a  second  battle  on  the  plain  <^  Mardia,  in  Thrace, 
A<]>.  314,  a  more  decisive  victory  was  gained,  and  the  humbled 
lidmus  made  ov^ertores  lor  peace.  W  hen  Mistnanus,  his  am* 
bassador,  was  adnutted  to  the  presence  of  Constantine,  the 
abdication  of  Yalens  was  stated  to  be  a  condition  on  which  the 
veiT  preliminaries  of  negotiation  depended.  Lioimus,  by  slaying 
yalens,  at  once  removed  that  obstacle,  and  confessed  his  own 
mferierity.  Constaniuie  re»accepted  him  as  '^a  friend  and 
brother "  in  the  ^Gv«*niBent,  but  at  the  same  time  contracted 
the  space  over  winch  lus  rule  riionld  extend  to  the  provinces  of 
Tbnoe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  From  the  island  of 
Bntoin  to  the  Bosphoriae  Sea,  Constantine  retained  the  sove- 
nig&ty  to  himself. 

H  2 
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Peace  having  now  blessed  the  empire,  the  promotion  of  inter- 
nal improvement  occupied,  if  it  did  not  task,  the  ener^es  of 
Constantine.  He  drew  from  the  faith  of  Christ  larger  views  of 
poKcy,  and  profounder  tenets  of  government,  than  had  yet  min- 
gled in  the  maxims  of  statesmen,  or  worked  among  the  subju- 
gated masses  of  mankind.  Among  the  legislative  enactments  of 
this  period, — ^viz.,  314 — 321  a.d., — ^we  may  instance  the  aboli- 
tion of  crucifijdoD,  in  honour  of  the  sinless  Victim  who  had  once 
endured  it,  the  apportionment  of  maintenance  for  the  children  of 
the  destitute,  the  facilitation  of  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and 
the  adoption  of  means  for  the  repression  of  robbery,  cruelty, 
wroj^ing  the  poor,  licentious  crimes,  and  the  obscene  rites  of 
the  Pagan  worship.  He  improved  prison  discipline,  alleviated 
the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  introduced  a  gentler  and  more 
liberal  spirit  into  law  than  had  heretofore  been  customary,  while 
he  gave  proof  of  the  progress  of  Christian  impressions  in  his 
mind,  by  issuing  an  edict,  March,  321,  commanding  the  observ- 
ance of  the  sabbath,  and  the  cessation  of  labour  on  that  day. 

The  mere  necessity  of  such  laws,  however,  only  shows  how 
completely  the  vi'rus  of  demoralization  had  inoculated  'Rome. 
How,  then,  could  it  be  supposed  that  the  less  vitiated  tribes  of 
the  Grermans  and  Goths — ^who  about  this  time  had  received  from 
Bishop  Ulphilas  a  Bible  in  their  vernacular  tongue — could  sub- 
mit, unresistingly,  to  bear  the  yoke  of  such  "  bondmen  of  sin  "? 
The  inner  majesty  of  Home  was  gone ;  could  its  exterior 
dominion  be  preserved  intact?  It  needed  some  gigantic  mind 
to  keep  together  the  heterogenous  mass  of  which  the  empire  now 
consisted — a  mind  great  at  once  in  the  arts  of  war  and  states- 
manship. Constantino  was  both:  hence,  although  intent  on 
internal  progress,  he  was  not  unwatchful  of  external  aggression. 
To  provide  against  this,  he  nominated  Crispus  and  Constantine, 
his  sons,  Caesars  in  the  West,  and  Licinius  the  younger,  to  a 
like  honour  in  the  East.  When,  therefore,  the  Pranks  and 
Alemanni  re-crossed  the  Ehine,  and  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians 
forded  the  Danube,  he  was  ready.  Crispus  chastised  the  former, 
and  Constantine  himself  repulsed  the  latter,  a.d.  322.  JN^ot 
content  with  this,  however,  he  pursued  them  into  Dacia,  and 
maintained  the  contest,  until  the  suppliant  Goths,  as  a  condition 
of  peace,  agreed  to  supply  the  armies  of  Eome  with  40,000  men 
as  often  as  required.  The  intensity  of  his  zeal  for  the  defeat  of 
these  intruders  led  him  into  the  territories  of  Licinius  with  an 
armed  force ;  this  was  construed  into  a  studied  insult  and  a 
violation  of  compact,  and  a  new  war  between  the  two  emperors 
Was 'the  result.  All  the  power  of  the  rivals  was  callea  into 
immediate  exercise.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  near  Adriaa- 
ople,  Licinius  was  routed,  and  compelled  to  betake  himself  to 
Byzantium,  which,  however,  Constantine  quickly  and  skilfully 
invested.    In  the  flattering  delusion  that  he  was  vincible  only 
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by  a  sea  force,  while  bis  opponent's  army  was  exposed  to  famine 
as  well  as  slaughter,  Licimus  seems  to  nave  slumbered  in  a  too 
fatal  security ;  for  Crispus  forced  tbe  Hellespont,  and  supplied 
Lis  father's  armj  with  provisions.  The  siege  went  on.  JFear 
conquered  Licinius,  and  he  evacuated  the  city.  Being  pursued, 
he  gave  battle  on  the  heights  of  Ohrysopolis  (Scutari,  and  was 
irretrievably  defeated  there.  He  betook  himself  to  Nicomedia, 
where,  at  the  intercession  of  his  wife,  Constantino's  sister,  he 
was  contemptuously  pardoned,  but  at  the  same  time  condemned 
to  a  palatial  prison-nouse  in  Thessalonica.  Here  he  met  his 
death,  either  in  a  tumult  of  the  soldiery,  or  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate ;  and  the  Eoman  empire  had  only  one  Augustus,  July  25, 
A.I).  324,  solus  sed  sic  sol. 

The  elaborate  policy  of  Diocletian  had  failed ;  Eome  panted 
exhaustedly  under  its  burdens  and  its  toils ;  rest,  recruitment, 
and  a  new  and  nobler  policy  were  requisite  to  sustain,  if  not  to 
save,  the  empire.  To  repair  the  waste  of  the  past,  to  infuse  a 
new  moral  hfe  into  the  present,  and  to  build  up  defences  against 
external  inroads  in  the  future,-*-^Ae«a  were  now  the  exigencies  of 
Imperial  Eome. 

Be-organization  is  always  a  difficult  task;, but  even  to  this 
Constantine  applied  himself  with  characteristic  energy  and  far* 
seeing  wisdom.    The  misgovemment  of  ages,  the  calamities  of 
civil  war,  and  the  regardiessness  of  all  but  present  enjoyment 
which  results  firom  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  had  com- 
pletely demoralized  his  subjects ;  while  disciplme,  contest  with 
difficulty,  and  the  higher  morality  of  the  gospel,  had  made  the 
barbarous  tribes  around  more  formidable  than  before.    To  work 
a  like  spirit  into  the  Eoman  multitude — ^to  revive  a  sense  of 
order'and  freedom — ^to  mitigate  the  brutal  licentiousness  of  the 
time — to  permeate  the  soul  with  a  new  credence  and  a  holier 
aim— were  purposes  worthy  of  a  great  man;  and  these  were 
Constantine's.     Concentration  of  power — ^a  main  necessity  of 
any  successM  work — was  already  secured ;  unity  of  rule  sim- 
wied  the  problem  of  defence,  as  well  as  the  processes  of  action. 
Hitherto  the  civil,  military,  and  religious  functions  of  the  magis- 
tracy had  been  conjointly  entrusted  to  the  same  person ;  but  in 
Constantino's  new  policy  these  offices  were  disunited,  and  while 
still  retaining  in  himself  full  chieftaincy  in  each  department  of 
the  state,  he  invested  different  individuals  with  differing  func- 
tions.   To  the  prsetorian  prefects  he  assigned  the  administration 
of  jostice  and  of  the  civil  government,  while  the  military  com- 
mand was  vested  in  the  masters-general  of  the  army.     Security 
to  the  emperor,  and  peace  to  the  empire,  were  thus  simulta- 
neously effected,  in  exact  proportion  as  collusion  among  the 
officials  was  prevented.    Kot  only  did  this  produce  order,  it 
necessitated  splendour.    This  effected,  a  higher  object  jet  re- 
mained, viz.,  to  imbreed  within  the  impaired,  if  not  diseased. 
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moral  feelings  of  his  people  the  yigour  and  energy  of  religions 
faith,  enduranoe,  and  nope.  For  this  purpose  Constantine  took 
the  whole  power  of  the  church  into  his  own  hands.  He  divided 
ecclesiastieal  adminisl^ation  into  two  parts,  internal  and  external. 
The  former,  referring  to  &rms  of  worship,  the  offices  of  the 
church,  religious  controversies,  ^.,  he  left  with  the  dergy; 
the  latter,  relating  to  clerical  possessions,  rights,  reputations, 
and  disputes  arising  thence,  the  calling  of  councils,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  president's  chau»,  &e.,  he  reserved  to  himself.  The 
popular  voice  in  religious  matters  is  silenced,  and  all  ecclesiastics 
are,  civilUf,  placed  und^  imperial  control. 

Men  are  so  tyrannously  governed  hy  the  associations  of 
thought,  that  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  mere  possibility  of 
ehange  is  matter  of  much  difficulty. 

^  The  facts  of  history  pass  away, 
The  thoughts  may  live  for  ever." 

Constantine  knew  this,  and  determined  to  avoid  its  dangerous 
consequences,  by  changing  the  capital  of  the  Boman  world. 
In  another  city  only  could  the  idols  of  antiquity  be  diEcrowned 
and  humbled  before  the  Truth  of  God.  Byzantium  was  chosen 
as  the  New  !Bome  of  the  re-orsanized  empire. 

Of  the  excellence  of  this  site  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing while  besiejging  Licinius.  He  felt  little  sympathy  with,  or 
attachment  to,  Some.  He  had  neither  been  bom,  educated,  nor 
highly  honoured  there.  He  had  scarcely  ever  resided  in  it. 
Tradition  asserted  that  the  earlier  Cessars  had  found  it  unfitted 
for  the  central  city  of  an  empire  so  ^Etensive  as  theirs.  Britain, 
and  France,  and  Grermany  seemed  subdued,  the  Goths  pressed 
upon  the  Danube,  the  Sarmatians  skirted  the  Euxine,  and  the 
Persians  bore  the  yoke  in  which  Diocletian  had  bound  them 
with  impatience  and  distaste.  Policy,  as  well  as  pride,  coun- 
s^ed  the  creation  of  a  memorial  city,  one  in  which  he  might 
work  such  changes  as  he  pleased,  instead  of  striving,  and  that, 
perhaps,  unsuccessfully,  to  assimilate  the  city  of  Bomulus  to  his 
wishes.  The  court  followed  the  emperor;  the  opulent  crowded 
to  the  city  of  luxury  and  pomp,  their  retainers  and  slaves  at- 
tended them.  Constantinople  reodved  a  vast  influx  of  people, 
and  Eome  felt  the  fatal  drain  which  it  occasioned  of  her  wealth, 
magnificence,  and  citizens,  and  for  a  time,  but  that  only,  the 
olden  mistress  of  the  world  bowed  her  head  to  a  rival. 

Before  this,  however,  Constantine  had  been  labouring  to 
secure  the  success  of  his  plans.  The  all-subduing  faith  of  ChriBt, 
which  even  in  the  days  whsfL  it  was  ''tried  2A  by  fire"  had 
brought  under  its  control  the  barbarians  whom  Bome  had  found 
untameable  and  insubordinate,  had  set  at  nought  all  perseeution, 
and  had  become  more  and  more  sufiused  with  m^t  even  while 
the  hurtling  arrows  of  death  darkened  the  air  around,  had  now 
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become  &  power,  not  only  in  the  world,  but  in  his  sotd.  In  324^ 
he  exhorted  cdl  his  subjects  to  forsake  their  superstitions,  tnd 
lerefence  "  the  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.** 
The  Council  of  "Nice  was  called  by  his  authority,  and  at  his 
expense,  i..d.  325,  that  by  the  settlement  of  the  Arian  contro> 
versY  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  might  be  promoted. 
He  mnit  many  churches,  and  amongst  others,  as  it  is  said,  those 
three  in  Eslestine  which  occupy  the  sites  of  the  Nativity,  the 
Sepioiehre,  «id  the  Ascension,  known  in  the  late  war  as  *'  the 
Holy  Places."  He  demolished  many  heathen  temples,  and 
destroyed  thdbr  images ;  encouraged  the  difi^ion  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  Iberi,  and  procured  toleration  for  the  faithful  in 
Persia ;  forbade  the  offer  of  sacrifices  to  the  Pagan  deities,  and, 
in  some  instances,  bestowed  the  revenues  of  the  old  worship  on 
the  professors  of  the  new.  But  it  was  in  that  city,  then  unstamed 
by  Pagan  idolatries,  which  even  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of 
its  founder,  that  he  most  distinctly  displayed  his  favour  to  the 
Ohurdi,  by  building  therein  fourteen  places  of  Christian  worship. 

This  magnificent  city,  the  imperishable  monument  o£  a  mind 
and  policy  worthy  of  Home's  palmier  days,  in  which  he  em- 
^oyed  all  that  tke  genius,  skill,  labour,  wealth,  and  obedience  of 
Bullions  could  yield^n  which  he  assembled  all  that  could  in* 
crease  the  dignity,  comfort,  or  pleasure  of  its  people,  all  that 
oould  gratify  by  its  beauty,  and  all  that  could  satiate  with  its 
grandeur, — was  sol^nnly  dedicated,  as  a  Christian  city,  to  the 
virgin  Mary,  May,  a.d.  330.  From  this  time  Pa^nmism  faded, 
and  Christianity  grew ;  persecution  was  exchanged  for  patron- 
age, and  the  catacombs  of  Bome  for  the  basilicas  of  C<mstan* 
tinopie.    "  Sol  oceubuit ;  nox  nulla  gecuta  est" 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  in  the  very  midst  of  such  earnest  striv- 
ings after  the  good  of  his  people,  the  stability  of  his  empire,  and 
the  progress  of  the  church,  so  much  of  the  **  old  leaven  "  of 
woiidliness  should  have  mingled  with  Constantine's  better  nature, 
as  to  compel  us  to  diarae  him  with  a  deficient  appreciation  of 
the  duties  arising  irc»n  ramily  relationship.    Jealousy  of  the  re- 
nown and  genius  of  his  son  Crispus  made  him  prone  to  listen  to 
a  vile  accusation  preferred  against  him  by  his  step-mother,  Fausta, 
ht  which,  perhaps  under  an  erroneous  sense  of  justice,  he  con- 
demned him  to  decapitation,  Julj,  a-d.  326.    On  discovering  the 
falsehood  of  the  charge,  Constantme  revenged  himself,  by  ordering 
Fansta  to  be  8u£B>cated  in  her  bath,  and  strove  to  soflben  hu 
remorse  by  erecting  a  statue  to  Crispus,  on  which  jras  graven, 
"  My  unjustly  condemned  son."    In  328,  he  recaUed  some  of  the 
Arian  Inshops  wh<Mn,  at  tiie  Nicene  Council,  he  had  eziled« 
Athanasius  opposed  this,  and  stublxNmly  maintained  a  polemic 
war  with  the  empennr. 
In  i..D.  332,  Constantine  ooiidueted  several  suooessfiil  contesta 

Hl«aistih6  GoOk  and  Sarmaiiaiis,  both  of  whom  he  defeated,  aad 
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compelled  300,000  of  the  latter,  as  the  more  dangerous,  to 
migrate  to  such  territories  as  he  assigned  them,  a.d.  334.  These 
disturbances  seem  to  have  inspired  the  Persians  with  the  hope  of 
independence,  and  Sapor  II.  determined  to  try  the  fate  of  war. 
Worn  out  by  the  anxieties  these  contests  entailed,  distracted  with 
remorse,  and  harassed  as  to  how  he  might  best  dispose  of  the  vast 
empire  which  he  ruled,  he  retired  to  the  village  of  Acquyrion, 
near  Nicomedia,  to  reflect  and  to  recruit.  Here  he  determined 
on  uniting  himself  to  the  church  by  baptism.  On  receiving  the 
white  robe  of  the  Neophytes,  he  declared  that  he  would  never  a^ain 
resume  the  purple,  but  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
true  service  of  Christ.  Shortly  after  this,  and  yet  somewhat 
unexpectedly,  he  died,  in  the  sixty -fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-first  of  his  reign,  viz.,  May  22nd,  a.d.  337.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and  was  set  up,  splendidly 
decorated,  in  the  imperial  throne,  where  his  corpse  was  treated 
with  the  same  outward  marks  of  reverence  as  had  been  custom- 
arily given  to  him  while  alive.  The  sen'ate  deified  him;  his 
empire  was  divided  among  his  sons,  Constantino,  Constans,  and 
Constantius,  and  an  epoch  had  ended. 

This  epoch  we  should  ill  appreciate  if  we  judged  of  it  merely 
by  the  events  which  in  this  scant  sketch  we  have  been  able  to 
notice,  not  to  detail.  We  do  not  profess  to  write  history  dip{>ed 
in  the  colours  of  these  passionate  tmies,  when  war's  dread  activity 
was  man's  chief  excitement  and  (as  was  then  thought)  his  noblest 
work.  Our  purpose  is  to  search  for  and,  if  possible,  to  discover 
the  idea  which  dwelt  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  operated  in 
the  soul,  and  yearned  for  embodiment  and  vitalization  in  the  stem 
warfare  of  actual  life.  I%e  thought  which  lay  closest  to  the  bosom 
of  Constantino  was,  most  probably,  the  empire.  The  church, 
and  Christ  as  its  living  head,  he  at  first,  probably,  valued  most 
highly  as  agencies  potent  for  effecting  its  stability,  if  not  its  exten- 
sion. Let  us  fireely  grant,  then,  that  m  his  own  primal  purpose — if 
that  was  really  it — Constantino  notably  failed,  xhe  seed  he  sowed 
bore  richer  nruit  than  earthly  empire.  The  poKcy  adopted  to 
achieve  submission  became  the  productive  agent  of  a  noble  inde- 
pendence, and  conduced  to  the  diffusion  of  nght-heartedness, 
virtue,  and  hope.  The  steps  taken  by  human  foresight  led  to 
the  accomplishment  of  higher  objects  than  ever  pulsed  in  the 
heart  of  man,  and  a  polity,  more  enduring  than  Casarism,  took 
its  rise  from  the  efforts  made  to  eternize  an  empire.  So  tme  is 
it,  as  Chateaubriand  says,  that  *^  There  are  two  consequences  in 
history ;  one,  immediate  and  observed  at  the  instant ;  the  other, 
distant  and  not  at  first  perceived.  These  consequences  are  often 
contradictory ;  the  first  class  originating  in  our  brief  wisdom,  the 
second  arising  from  the  wisdom  everlasting.  The  providential 
event  appears  after  the  human  event.  God  rises  benind  man.*' 
Paganism  waned,  persecution  flung  aside  her  tortnies,  the  Churoh 
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trimnphed,  and  when  the  Eoman  empire  fell  beneath  the  thunder 
of  the  barbarians,  it  rose  nnhnrt,  yea,  strengthened  rather,  from 
the  roing.  With  the  war-empires  of  antiauity  the  ancient  wor- 
ships of  the  European  world  declined,  ana  the  doctrines  of  the 
Nazar^e,— 

"  CleaTingi  took  root,  and  springing  forth  anew 
Where'er  they  fell,  behold. 
Like  to  the  mother  plant  in  semblance  grew, 

A  flower  all  gold. 
And  bravely  famished  all  abroad  to  fling 
The  winged  shafts  of  truth." 

They  were  unfitted  for  the  culture,  development,  and  salvation 
of  man.  Those  which  sprung  from  the  Asiatic  continents  reve- 
renced the  useful  alone,  i.  e.,  the  goodt  in  its  physical  aspects  ; 
Greece,  with  glorious  idealism,  deified  the  beautiful ;  Home  at- 
tempted a  rude  syncretism  of  these,  and  moulded  its  mythology 
80  as  to  include  both  thoughts.  But  all  the  attempts  or  man  to 
work  out  a  religion  for  himself,  i.  e.,  one  potent  for  moral  pur- 
poses, egregiouslj"  failed.  Christianity  alone,  of  all  the  worships 
of  the  world,  brings  into  true  synthesis  and  perfect  harmpny 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  It  alone  brings  into  har- 
mony  Divinity  and  humanity,  and,  amid  tho  perplexities  which 
environ  life,  "  points  the  way  to  heaven— to  God."  The  time  had 
come  in  which  the  Church  was  to  take  its  place  among — aye, 
highest  among  the  agencies  by  which  human  life  was  to  be  go- 
verned. God's  hour  came,  and  the  man  fitted  to  accomphsh 
his  wiU  appeared.  "  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  disposing 
thereof  is  of  the  Lord."  In  the  means  of  advancing  earthly  em- 
ire,  he  enclosed  the  seed  from  which  should  spring  his  witness, 
is  empire — the  Church.  Constantino  may  not  have  recognized 
Christianity  in  its  highest  glories,  or  embraced  it  for  the  holiest 
purposes ;  yet  higher  than  all  his  other  earthly  titles  must  we  not 
place  that  which  marks  him  out  as  "  the  First  Christian  Em- 
peror" P 
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[The  author  of  this  Series  of  Papers  alone,  and  not  the  conduc- 
tors of  the  British  Controversialist,  is  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  them.  The  only  condition  imposed  upon  nim  by 
the  Editors  is,  that  "  nothing  in  his  papers  shall  be  inimical  to 
virtue  and  religion."— S.  N.J 


Custom.— 

Custom  is  a  law 
As  high  as  heaven,  as  wide  as  seas  or  land. — Lansdovm. 

Anoee. — ^Anger  is  one  of  the  sinews  of  the  soul ;  he  that 
wants  it,  hath  a  maimed  mind. — Thomas  Fuller, 
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IS  A  REVISION  OF  THE  AUTHOEIZED  VEESION 
OF  THE  BIBLE  lOlCESSAEY? 

NEGATIVE  AETICLE.— ni. 

"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness;  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." — 2  Tim. 
iii.  16,  17. 

*'  The  grass  witberetb,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  way:  but  the  word  <^ 
the  Lord  endureth  for  ever." — 1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 

A  YEBY  important  question  has  been  submitted  for  discussion 
in  your  very  popular  and  well-conducted  serial.  It  is  the  first 
upon  wbicli  I  have  ventured  to  address  you ;  for  though  I  hare 
been  a  constant  subscriber,  and  an  admiring  reader  of  the  ^British 
Controversialist  since  it  first  appeared,  I  have  not  previously 
dared  to  trespass  upon  your  space.  I,  however,  beg  respectfully 
to  be  heard  upon  this  matter  tiow,  persuaded  I  shaH  receire  due 
attention  from  you  as  well  as  from  your  readers. 

My  reply  to  the  question,  **  Is  a  revision  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible  necessary P"  is  No! — emphatically  No!— 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  I  shall  attempt  to  substantiate  my 
answer  are  these : — 1st,  Our  present  version  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  has  hitherto 
been  found  sufficient  for  all  purposes ;  and,  2ndly,  the  present 
state  of  society  is  such,  that  any  alteration  of  the  Bible  would 
be  attended  (it  is  to  be  feared)  with  anything  but  good  results. 

First,  then,  we  prize  our  English  Bible  as  one  of  our  greatest 
blessings ;  as  a  boon  eminently  distinguished  above  all .  others 
for  its  mtrinsic  worth ;  a  book  that  is  ours  at  the  cost  of  Tindal's 
blood,  the  imprisonment  and  exile  of  Miles  Coverdale,  the  mani- 
fold labours  and  sufiferings  of  ^ious  men  in  all  a^es,  and  the 
lives  of  a  host  of  holy  and  devout  men.  The  Bible  la  a  priceless 
treasure,  and  one  that  has  done  good  service  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Infants  have  lisped  its  choicest  gems,  young 
men  and  maidens  have  rehearsed  its  writings,  and  old  men  have 
looked  back  with  delight  u|K)n  its  blessed  truths,  when  leaving 
this  world  for  that  which  is  to  come.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
tamper  with  any  part  of  it.  I  have  read  it  throughout,  and  am 
convinced  that  an  unbroken  unity  pervades  it  from  end  to  end, 
and  though  some  parts  may  appear  inexplicable,  still  comparison 
and  attentive  study  wiU  hanbonize  the  whole.  I  submit,  that  no 
one  writer  should  seket  any  one  passage  for  particular  oriticismf 
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else  his  dictum  may  appear  easily  prored,  but  take  it  in  its 
entirety,  and  I  feel  assured  all  men  will  hare  "the  truth,  the 
wiiole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

So  far  as  its  phraseo£>gy  is  oonoemed,  we  should  remember 
that  it  is  the  language  of  mspiration,  that  its  style  is  one  of  its 
most  distinct  featojres,  and  that  no  rendering  of  oun  would 
enhance  its  excellence,  but  rather  deteriorate  from  its  pristine 
vcffth  and  beauty. 

In  reference  to  its  division  into  chapters  and  TBiaes,  we  ahould 
sire  those  who  aaa^tioiied  and  executed  tiliis  arrangement  credit 
for  hsnng  a  good  and  useful  end  in  view ;  moreover,  this  is  of 
all  objectiona  the  most  futile  and  insignificant ;  for  if  a  man  con- 
ffldeis  tiiat  ihe  sense  is  rendered  imperfect,  or  that  the  subject  is 
abmptiiy  broken  off  by  the  conclusion  of  a  chapter,  he  is  not 
abedtut^y  compell^  to  cease  reading  there  ana  then;  he  can 
Tiae  his  o?m  discretiozi,  and  instead  of  reading  one  chapter  only, 
he  may  read  twenty,  if  he  chooses. 

Th^  with  regard  to  its  mistranslations.  It  may  be  asked. 
What  work  of  human  execution  is  free  from  errors  ?  It  is  said 
that  because  a  correction  of  the  Geneva  and  the  Bishops'  Bible  was 
foimd  necessary,  a  revision  of  our  present  version  is  expedient. 
This  we  cannot  admit.  When  the  two  versions  just  named  were 
bothrea^  the  people  were  perplexed  and  confused ;  for  though  the 
former  was  the  papular,  the  latter  was  the  authorized,  version. 
Sach  is  not  now  the  case.  We  have  now  but  one  version  and 
one  Bible-«»a  Bible  that  has  been  translated  into  nearly  every 
hunm  tcmgue;  a  Bible  that  has  penetrated  the  darkest  and 
remotest  regions  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  been  received  alike 
by  aU;  that  has  carried  consolation  to  the  slave,  and  offered 
blisB  to  the  freeman ;  a  Bible  possessed  by  Bunyan  and  Baxter, 
the  stronghold  of  Tillotson  ana  Burnet,  the  delight  of  Matthew 
Henry  ami  Isaac  Watts,  the  glorious  theme  of  Whitfield  and 
WeiLev,  the  joy  of  Wilberforce  and  Fletcher,  and  the  pride  of 
EngliaVmen  generally. 

The  Bible  has  been  a  blessing  to  many.  Ministers  of  every 
Ohnatian  denomination  have  been  loud  in  their  praises  of  it ;  it 
has  withstood  the  darts  of  its  enrauies ;  it  has  been  proof  against 
"the wit  of  Bolingbroke,  the  learning  of  Yolm^,  the  eloquence  of 
Voltaure,  the  low  vulgarity  <^  Paine,"  the  pseudo-philosophy 
of  Strauss,  and  the  craftiness  and  subtleties  of  its  present  K>es. 
This  much  we  urge  against  any  alteration  of  the  Scriptures 
as  we  now  receive  them.  Th^  nave  sufB.ced  for  men  as  pro- 
fomid  and  pious  aa  any  who  now  exist,  and  we  do,  with  aU 
defierence  to  our  opj^nents,  heartily  trust  that  our  Bible  may  be 
praserred  as  it  now  is,  even  '*  with  all  its  (allegedP)  imperfectiona 
ott  its  head." 

Wo  proceed  now  to  consider  the  second  part  of  our  affirmatioii. 

The  piesent  state  of  society  is  one  of  a  peculiar  diaracter.    It 
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presents  many  aspects  to  tlie  thoughtful  student.  We  have 
*'  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  "  abroad ;  we  have  mismanagement 
of  the  state  and  oppression  at  home ;  we  have  crime  rampant,  in 
spite  of  all  legislative  enactments,  and  every  public  and  private 
measure  taken  to  arrest  its  course;  and  we  have  religion  and 
irrehgion  in  open  antagonism.  Surely,  then,  this  is  no  time  for 
meddling  with  the  Bible.  To  the  working  classes  (such  of  them, 
at  least,  as  reverence  religion)  the  Bible  is  an  inestimable  gift— 
the  poor's  peculiar  treasure ;  to  him  whose  lot  it  is  to  "  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  "  it  is  most  sacred ;  for  after  the 
fati^e  of  a  hard  day's  work  is  over,  and  often,  it  may  be,  enter- 
tainmg  an  idea  of  injustice  received  from  his  superior,  he  turns 
to  his  Bible,  and  is  refreshed;  but  tell  him  that  the  book  he 
reads  and  loves  is  a  mass  of  faults,  that  it  is  a  myth  to  the 
illiterate  and  a  puzzle  to  the  learned, — ^let  him  hear  this  openly 
asserted  and  readily  admitted,  and  you  destroy  what  little  faith 
he  has ;  tell  him  he  reads  what  God  has  revealed  to  man  erro- 
neously, and  you  insult  his  common  sense  and  blast  any  good 
intentions  he  may  have  formed.  The  subject  of  crime  is  one 
that  engages  no  small  amount  of  attention  at  this  hour ;  and  in 
consequence  of  its  being  acknowledged  that  punishment,  as  now 
applied,  does  not  deter  from  the  commission  of  crime,  a  move- 
ment is  going  on.  having  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  crimi- 
nals  by  means  of  education,  secular  and  religious ;  the  Bible  is 
brougnt  before  their  notice,  and  they  are  invited  to  listen  to  its 
teachings  and  practice  its  precepts ;  but  tell  the  felon  that  the 
book  you  once  read  to  him  is  false,  that  the  sense  of  a  particular 
passage  he  remembers  having  heard  is  quite  dijSerent  from  the 
exposition  you  at  first  gave  him,—- tell  mm,  in  a  word,  that  the 
Bible  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  correctness,  and  you  at 
once  uproot  every  desire  of  reform  within  him,  and  turn  him 
adrift  on  the  sea  of  life,  a  worse  man  than  you  found  him. 

The  state  of  religion  in  this  country  at  this  time  is  much  to  be 
deplored.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  faithful  few  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  ruined  man,  resting  upon  the  only 
foundation  in  their  possession,  our  English  Bible ;  and  upon  the 
other,  the  enemies  of  rehgion,  as  bitter  and  malignant  as  ever, 
attempting,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  subvert  and  turn 
into  ridicule  any  rehgious  impression  one  may  have  received. 
You  have  men  halting  between  two  opinions,  wavering  between 
first  one  sect  and  then  another ;  you  read  of  seceders  &om  the 
Church  of  Some,  and  anon  of  seceders  from  the  Church  of 
England ;  you  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  immoral  and 
pernicious  pubHcations  emanating  from  the  press,  a  legion  more 
numerous  than  was  ever  before  known;  you  have  religious 
fanatics  at  every  comer  of  the  street ;  you  meet  Pharisees  **  in 
the  market  place,"  and  canting  hypocrisy  at  every  turn ;  and 
you  have  pretended  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  are  the  very 
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incarnation  of  all  that  is  mean,  mercenary,  and  despicable ; — ^you 
hare  all  these,  we  say,  and  the  only  antidote  you  can  offer  is  the 
Bible— the  Bible  of  our  forefathers,  against  which  the  battering- 
rams  of  scepticism,  infidelity,  and  imbelief  have  in  vain  been 
levelled,  leaying  it  in  its  integrity,  nay,  if  possible,  eyen  more 
perfect  than  before— the  Bible,  thiEit  has  hitherto  withstood  the 
well-directed  assaults  of  its  assailants,  that  has  survived  the 
annihilation  of  empires,  kingdoms,  and  commonwealths.  But 
alter  it  now,  in  this  present  transitory  state,  and  the  charm  of 
religion  will  have  passed  away,  and  infideHty  will  reign  para- 
mount in  the  land. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  maintain  that  a  revision  of  the 
Bible  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  impracticable ;  that,  instead  of 
being  desired,  it  should  be  repudiated  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people;  and  that  nothing  would  be  gained,  while  everything 
womd  be  lost,  by  the  experiment. 

Bilgton.  G.  A.  H.  B. 

JLFFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB.— III. 

"  The  leaa  the  writiog  is  obsenrcd  to  be  a  translation,  and  the  more  the 
reader  is  inclined  to  consider  it  as  the  original,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to 
perfection.  In  sach  a  version,  nothing  of  the  original  is  to  be  held  as  of 
trifliog  consideration,  and  not  even  a  particle,  no  collateral  signification  of  a 
word,  however  minute,  no  designed  position  and  connection  thereof,  no  beauty, 
tod  nothing  characteristic  of  the  style  of  the  writer,  should  be  suffered  to  be 
lost"— Dr.  Seiler's  '^Biblical  UermeneuticSf"  p.  80. 

Becausb  we  prize  the  Bible  highly,  we  desire  our  English 
aatho^ized  version  to  be  freed  from  the  errors  with  which  its 
pages  are  acknowledged,  even  by  anti-revisionists,  to  abound.* 

*  Kot  to  interrupt  our  argument,  we  have  relegated  to  this  note  some 
ipecimenSf  in  addition  to  those  given  by  former  writers,  of  what  we  mean  by 
the  words  in  the  text: — 

In  1  Chron.  vi.  28,  the  sons  of  Samuel  are  given  as  "  the  firstborn  Vashni 
sod  Abiah,"  while  in  1  Sam.  viii.  2,  the  firstborn  is  called  Joel,  and  the  second 
Abiah.  Here  the  text  is  corrupt,  misunderstood,  and  mistranslated.  In  tran- 
scribing, the  word  Joel  was  probably  first  omitted ;  then  Vashni  was  supposed 
to  be  a  proper  name,  and  a  conjunction  was  inserted.  Now  the  whole  is 
plainly  a  mistake.  Vashni  signifies  "  the  second."  Why  not  reconcile  these 
pssssges,  by  patting  the  right  instead  of  the  wrong  sense  into  the  passage? 

In  Acts  xvi.  7,  the  words  '*  of  Jesus  **  should  be  added  to  the  verse.  This 
readmg  is  given  in  the  five  most  ancient  MSS.,  in  the  quotations  of  the  fathers, 
ffld  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Ghalcedon.  Modem 
VSS.  omit  it,  but  they  were  mostly  written  by  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
whoie  peculiar  opinions  necessitated  ^*  a  pious  fraud.** 

The  dozological  portion  of  Matt.  vi.  13  is  generally  regarded  as  an  interpo- 
Ution,  and,  if  omitted,  would  harmonize  this  passage  with  Luke  xL  4. 

In  John  vii.  12,  the  passage  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  adoption  of 
^  readmg  of  the  "  Codices  ArgerUei  "  of  Upsal  and  Bresda,  viz.,  true  for 
9^,  for  the  following  reasons:—!,  hyaObs  is  nerer  employed  by  this  apostle 
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Whatever  modem  piety  and  ^radite  labour  has  eontribctted  to 
tike  correction  and  elucidation  of  the  sacred  text  is  available  only 
to  the  educated  portion  of  the  Christian  world  ^  the  poor  man, 
whose  only  book-learning  consists  in  his  ability  to  read  his 
English  Bible,  is  deprived  of  those  advantages — ^he  is  compelled 
to  grope  on  his  way  in  the  error  and  imperfection  of  three 
centuries.  The  question  is  not.  Is  there  a  sufficient  amount  of 
divine  grace  communicated,  despite  of  the  imperfections  of  onr 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible^  to  save,  to  console,  encourage, 
strengthen,  and  support  the  soul  in  this  heavenward  pilgrimajgeP 
but|  Is  the  authorized  version  a  faithful  and,  humanry  speaking, 
a  perfect,  i.  e.,  truthfolly  exact,  copy  of  the  original  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  expressed  in  simple  Saxon  English,  so  that  the  poor- 
est Englishman  may  read  the  word  of  his  God  with  the  same 
advantage  as  the  savan  who  reads  the  original  itself?  If  this 
cannot  be  affirmed  of  it,  with  strict  regard  to  troth,  then  a 
revision  is  necessary. 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  pious  sentiments  of  Bishop  Horslev 
and  John  Newton,  as  quoted  by  B..  D.  E.,  page  11,  but  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  former  quotation  refers  to  "  fabe  asser- 
tions "  and  erroneous  "  opinions "  respecting  doctrines,  being 
engrafted  on  **  the  oracles  of  God."  In  the  latter  quotation,  the 
idea  of  pious  John  Newton  is  very  different  from  the  question 
of  this  debate.  He  is  referring  to  the  religious  improvement  to 
be  derived  by  the  reader  from  the  study  of  the  Bible.  With 
such  a  construction,  his  remarks  are  perfectly  understandable 
and  true ;  but  not  so  with  the  construction  our  friend  R.  D.  E. 
puts  upon  them.  An  error  in  ^ammar  continues  an  ei^or,  let 
it  be  read  ever  so  many  times ;  its  nature  is  not  altered  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  act  of  reading.  The  same  holds  true 
regarding  errors  in  translation.  Thus  far  have  we  spoken  upon 
the  authorities  he  produces  as  heralds  of  his  own  views.  Oar 
success,  we  hope,  will  be  similar  with  his  own  arguments. 


as  an  adjective,  while  AXtiBivbg  is  a  favourite  term;  2,  it  supplies  the  pfftper 
antithesis  to  deceiveth;  3,  it  hannooiaes  this  verse  with  the  answer  given 
in  V.  18. 

Hosea  V.  11,  in  our  present  version,  is  inconsistent  with  the  eontext  (see 
ver.  4,  5),  with  the  moral  feelings  and  judgments  of  men,  and  is  decidedlj 
illogical-looking.  Henderson  translates  it,  "Ephraim  is  oppressed.  He  is 
crashed  in  judgment,  because  he  consented.  He  followed  the  order.''  In  ver. 
13  of  the  same  chapter,  the  word  given  as  Jearek  signifies  hostile  ;  and  in  ver. 
15,  "till  they  acknowledge  their  offences,"  should  be  "  till  they  suffer  punish- 
ments.*^ Instead  of  the  word  emp^,  in  Hos.  z.  I,  Henderson  gives  luxwiantj 
an  entirely  opposite  term;  and  we  believe  that  in  ^ahum  xi.  3,  Jtr-trea 
should  be  rendered  apears. 

Gen.  XX.  16,  the  sentence,  "  behold  he  is  to  thee,"  sliould  bo  "  behold  tie  shaU 
be  tothae." 
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Vint,  the  planmess  of  the  record  in  speaking  of  the  bus  of  the 
post,  and  its  effect  on  the  juvenile  mind,  can  have  bat  Ktite 
influence  upon  our  question ;  for  the  object  of  a  reviskm  of  the 
Scriptures  is  not  to  interfere  with,  to  alter  or  abstract  £roin,  the 
real  contents  of  the  original  in  their  full  entirety,  but  to  obtain 
a  fae^sinUle  thereof  in  the  English  language.  We  presnme 
£.  D.  !R.  implies,  in  his  first  argument,  those  indelicacies  of 
expression  wmch,  it  is  considered,  should  not  be  made  familiar 
to  the  youthful  mind,  and  which  are  also  considered  unfit  for 
public  reading  in  the  church.  From  the  piety  observable  in  the 
article  of  S.  D.  E.,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  that  he  wovdd 
read  in  his  own  family  the  passages  referred  to,  nor  would  he 
ap^HTOve  of  any  clergyman  or  minister  who  should  read  them 
firom  the  pulpit  exactly  as  they  are  printed  in  our  authorized 
version  or  the  Bible.  On  this  point  we  would  submit  that 
"every  idea  of  the  inspired  writ^  should  be  expressed  by  the 
exact  ec[uivalents  of  the  language  into  which  the  translation  is 
made,  m  the  same  connection,  and  with  the  same  purpose.'^ 
Hence,  when  synonyms  exist  in  the  language  of  the  version, 
that  word  or  phrase  which  is  least  objectionab^  is  the  one  which 
ft  prudent  translator  is  bound  to  use.  Those  expressions  in  the 
authorized  version  are  neither  the  only  nor  the  least  objection- 
able words  or  phrases  by  which  the  ideas  of  the  inspired  writers 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  English  reader.  In  these  remarks  we 
neither  impugn  the  piety,  the  morality,  nor  the  learning  of  those 
good  Christians  wno  tnmslated  the  authorized  version.  Ear 
otherwise ;  we  accord  them  the  highest  meed  of  praise.  What 
tbyey  did  was  well  done ;  but  the  English  language,  like  all  Hving 
languages,  is  constantly  subject  to  changes.  Words  and  phrases 
at  one  period  may  be  ccmsidered  elegant,  polite,  chaste,  which, 
at  a  later  time,  may  have  become,  from  tne  vulgarity  of  their 
use  and  the  various  associations  with  which  vicious  customs  may 
have  invested  them  to  the  popular  mind,  inelegant  and  indelicate. 
Such,  we  submit,  is  the  case  with  those  passages  ccmsidered 
objectionable  in  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  made  by 
good  and  holy  men  three  hundred  years  ago;  and  without 
violating  the  rule  of  Mthful  translation,  these  expressions  may 
be  rendered  by  synonyms  equally  truthful  and  ccwrect,  but  with- 
out the  seriously  objectionable  character  qr  consociations  to 
which  we  hafve  alluded.  In  fact,  the  Bible,  as  the  word  of  God, 
is  placed  in  a  false  position,  when  it  is  made  to  convey  or  excite 
immoral  thoughts  or  emotions.  It  is  impossible  for  the  fountain 
of  purity  to  become  the  origin  or  source  of  impurity,  imless  the 
C(HTupt  hand  or  heart  of  man  travesties  its  divine  character,  or 
mars  the  unique  beauty  of  its  teachings  by  the  grotesque  manner 
in  which  it  clothes  the  divine  truth. 

"  Whether  the  phraseology  of  the  Bible  might  not  be  im- 
proved by  making  it  more  in  accordance  with  the  soholavship  of 
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the  present  dayP*'    This  is  the  second  of  B.  D.  B/s  queries,  of 
whi^  he  assumes  the  negative,  but  of  which  he  has  not,  we 
think,  even  attempted  to  give  answer.    The  improvement  of 
phraseology  is  simply  correcting  of  wordinff ,  so  as  to  convey  the 
essential  idea  more  truthfully.    It  is  not  adding  to,  nor  liie  taking 
from,  the  book  any  truth  or  doctrine,  but  the  correct  expression 
of  that  truth  or  doctrine  in  the  most  correct  words.    When 
B.  D.  E.  says  that  "  the  phraseology  of  the  Bible  "  cannot  "  be 
improved  by  making  it  more  in  accordance  with  the  scholarship 
of  the  present  day,"  what  does  he  meanP    Are  we  to  under- 
stand Him  as  objecting  to  the  dilettante  drawing-room  or  board- 
ing school  English  as  no  improvement  upon  our  authorized  ver- 
sion P  or  that  the  intensely  Latinized  English  of  the  coUege 
hall  is  equally  unqualified  to  be  called  an  improvement  on  the 
simple  Saxon  of  our  dearly  loved  English  Bible  P    If  so,  we 
most  heartily  agree  with  him.    But  if  he  does  not  mean  this, 
and  would  insinuate  that  the  adoption  of  the  results  of  the  pious 
labours  of  erudite  and  holy  men,  whose  researches  in  philology, 
antiquities,  history,  and  natural  philosophy  have  been  favoured 
of  God  and  approved  of  by  men,  cannot  improve  our  Bible,  we 
must  believe  that  he  is  almost  hopelessly  and  irretrievably  mis- 
taken.   We  can  readily  account  for  a  reasonable  objection  being 
made  to  such  an  improvement  (?)  as  would  present  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  following  manner  to  an  English  reader : — "  Hea- 
venly Sire,  who  rulest  on  high,  mayst  thou  be  sanctified,"  &c. 
But  if  the  same  prayer  were  presented  thus, — "Our  Father, 
who  art  in  heaven,  may  thy  name  be-  hallowed,"  &c.,  it  coidd 
not  fail  to  receive  assent  as  an  improvement,  not  only  on  the 
former  specimen  of  intensely  fine-drawn  English,  but  also  upon 
the  present  authorized  version.    It  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  our  Bible,  that  an  error  in  the  gender  of  the  relative  pronoun 
and  in  the  use  of  the  potential  mood  where  the  subjunctive 
ought  to  be  employed,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  unimproved. 
Many  instances  of  this  character  are  to  be  met  with  by  the  mere 
English  reader,  and  a  still  greater  number  are  discerned  by  the 
classical  scholar,  all  of  which  may,  with  equal  simplicity  and 
readiness,  be  corrected  without  impairing  the  present  essentials 
of  our  valuable  authorized  version.    On  the  contrary,  we  feel 
assured  the  improvement  would  render  our  much-loved  Bible 
more  valuable  to  our  friend  E.  D.  B.,  for  every  particular  he 
mentions  as  enhancing  it  in  his  estimation  would  receive  addi- 
tional lustre  from  the  revision. 

It  is  a  charge  utterly  groundless,  that  the  advocates  of  revision 
desire  the  UTisettling,  the  disturhhig,  or  the  pulling  to  pieces  of 
the  Bible.  Our  object  is  to  correct  errors  of  carelessness  or 
ignorance.  We  beheve,  with  Bishop  Marsh,  that  "  it  is  probable 
our  English  authorized  version  is  as  faithful  a  representation  of 
the  original  Scriptures  as  could  have  been  formed  at  the  period  " 
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when  it  was  produced ;  but  we  aUo  fully  concur  with  him  in  his 
opinion,  that  if  we  regard  the  "  immense  accession  which  has 
been  since  made,  both  to  our  critical  and  to  our  philological 
apparatus ;  when  we  consider  that  the  whole  mass  of  literature, 
commencing  with  the  London  'Polyglot/  and  continued  to 
Griesbach's  'Greek  Testament/  was  collected  subsequently  to 
that  period ;  when  we  consider  that  the  most  im^rtant  sources 
of  intelligence  for  the  interpretation  of  the  ongmal  Scriptures 
were  likewise  opened  after  that  period,  we  cannot  possibly  pre- 
tend that  our  authorized  version  does  not  require  amendment." 
^Lect.j  part  i.,  p.  295.  Thus  it  is  not  the  disturbing,  but  the 
fixing,  not  the  unsettling,  but  the  settling,  not  the  pulling  to 
pieces,  but  the  building  together,  of  the  sacred  word  that  we 
desire  and  contend  for  with  our  utmost  energies.  Upon  whom, 
we  demand,  must  the  odium  or  the  guilt  lie  of  retaming  those 
contradictions,  which  sceptics  and  freethinkers  are  constantly 
able  to  quote  from  our  authorized  version,  in  consequence  of  its 
erroneous  representations  of  the  original  Scriptures?  Upon 
those  who  desire  that  the  book  of  books  should  be  authori- 
tatively revised  P  Certainly  not ;  but  upon  those  who  urge  with 
Tmreason  that  all  those  eeregious  errors  should  not  be  expunged, 
and  that  our  English  Bible  should  not  be  a  faithful  and  correct 
mirror  of  the  original  word  of  our  Father,  God.  The  anti- 
rerisionists  are,  therefore,  necessarily  concludjed  as  the  real  im- 
settlers  of  the  Word,  the  pullers  to  pieces  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. If  we,  however,  have  failed  to  convince  our  friend 
E.  D.  E.  of  the  untenable  nature  of  the  position  he  has  assumed, 
perhaps  he  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  pious  reasoning  of  Dr. 
Olshausen  in  the  following  extract :— "  In  the  Scriptures,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  eternal  revelation  of  God 
reposes  in  quiet  security  and  brightness.  A  wonderful  divine 
ordination  has  preserved  it  to  us,  without  any  essential  injury, 
through  a  succession  of  dark  ages.  It  exerts,  at  the  present  day, 
upon  all  minds  receptive  of  its  spirit,  the  same  blessed,  sanctify- 
ing influence  which  the  apostles  claimed  for  it  eighteen  centuries 
ago.  How,  then,  can  these  sacred  books  suner  from  careful 
Ufitorical  inquiry  respecting  their  ori&piP  Investigation  must 
rather  serve  to  confirm  and  fully  estabush  belief  in  their  purity 
and  genuineness.  That  this  is  actually  the  effect  of  really 
learned  investigations,  is  apparent  from  me  following  instance  : 
—When  the  very  erudite  and  truly  pious  Professor  Bengel,  of 
Tubingen,  published  his  New  Testament,  with  all  the  various 
lectiones  which  he  had  been  able  to  discover,  many  minds 
were  filled  with  anxiety,  thinking  that  an  entirely  new  Testa- 
nient  would  be  the  residt  in  the  end,  if  all  the  various  read- 
ings were  hunted  up.  They  thought  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
tlmigB  as  they  were.  But,  mark,  although  40,000  various  read- 
"igB  were  discovered  in  the  ancient  MSS.,  the  New  Testament 
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was  hardly  at  all  altered  thereby ;  for  very  few  readings  were 
of  a  nature  to  have  any  essential  bearing  upon  a  doctrine.  Most 
of  them  consisted  of  unimportant  transpositions  or  permutations 
of  synonymous  words  (such  as,  in  English,  also  for  and,  &c.) ; 
and  though  some  readings  were  more  considerable  (as,  e.  a.,  the 
celebrated  passage,  1  John  v.  7,  which  must  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  spurious),  still  they  are  of  no  more  consequence.  For 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  there  are  always 
many  proof  passages  for  any  important  doctrine ;  and  henoe, 
although  these  words  are  withdrawn  from  the  Bible,  their  pur- 
port is  still  eternally  true,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
remains  at  the  present  time,  as  before,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Now  that  all  the  MSS.  have  been  read  and  accurately 
coUated,  there  is  no  further  occasion  for  fear  that  somewhere  or 
other  something  new  may  be  discovered,  which  will  thrust  the 
old-loved  Bible  aside.  Moreover,  the  principles  on  which  scho- 
lars determine  the  right  one,  among  different  readings  of  the 
same  passage,  is  so  skilfully  devised,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
.  for  a  false  reading  to  creep  in  ;  and  should  one  individual  err  in 
this  respect,  another  immediately  steps  in  and  corrects  the 
^rror."*  Thus  revision  now  is  tne  attainment  of  stability,  not 
the  herald  of  change ;  to  disarm  the  sceptic,  by  removing  his 
most  powerful  weapon ;  to  strengthen  the  poor  man's  faith,  by 
verifying  his  English  Bible ;  to  ensure  Christian  perseverance, 
by  securing  the  title-deeds  of  heaven. 

Birminaham..  L'OuvBiBE. 

•  "Proof  of  the  Genaineness  of  the  WritiDgs  of  the  New  Testament," 
p.  5. 


Geititts  and  Aet. — Genius  is  intellectual  power,  a  capacity  for 
elaborating  great  results.  In  an  early  age,  its  distinguisning 
mark  is  invention ;  nature  ia  xmknown,  and  new  discoveries  are 
the  signs  of  mental  pre-eminence.  But  as  science  advances,  the 
field  for  discovery  is  narrowed ;  we  combine  more,  and  invent 
less ;  it  is  the  era  of  Art.  Genius  is  the  elder  bom,  Art  the 
later;  because  Genius  must  pre-exist,  to  provide  the  materials 
upon  which  Art  is  exerted.  But  Genius  is  not  a  greater  intel- 
lectual power,  it  may  be  a  less,  the  result  of  primogeniture,  of 
chance,  as  most  discoveries  have  been:  whereas  in  Art  there 
must  be  design,  application,  comprehension,  analysis — ^faculties 
indicative  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect. — Edin.  Meview. 

Caees. — 

Like  Mecca's  milky  stone,  which  wastes  away 
Beneath  the  kiss  of  worshippers,  so  life 
Darkens  and  wanes  beneath  its  crowd  of  cares. 

P.  J.  Bailey, 
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OF  SEEFDOM  P 

A^riBHATIVlE  ABTICLE. — II. 

EvssiA  u  great  because  of  serfdom.  EuBsia  contains  bat  few 
freemeD,  save  her  counts,  barons,  and  princes  ;  tiie  masses  of  her 
population  being  serfs  or  bondmen,  many  of  whom  pass  with 
the  estate,  as  usage  determines,  or  are  sold  at  the  wilt  of  their 
owner.  The  real  freemen,  who  are  not  nobles,  form  only  a  small 
and  fractional  part  of  the  empire. 

Let  us  look  at  Eussia's  greatness  in  its  parts.  There  is,  first, 
her  surface.  Call  it  one-ninth  part  of  the  face  of  the  earth  (and 
Enssia  is  G[aite  that),  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  territorial 
poBsession  is  an  important  element  of  that  greatness  which  none 
may  denv  she  possesses;  for  although  that  mighty  extent  of 
country  does  not  add  all  it  might  to  national  wealth  or  strength, 
yet  on  that  almost  fabulous  length  and  breadth  of  land  is  set  the 
£.us8ian  seal,  and  none  may  own  a  right  thereon  which  is  not 
Eussian.  In  this  one  material  point  Eussia  is  unequalled.  Now 
let  us  look  at  the  natural  riches  upon  and  beneath  this  wide-spread 
land.  Her  natural  treasures  cannot  possibly  be  estimated.  She 
has  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  her  Siberian  mines  are  some* 
what  too  intimately  known  to  serf  and  noble  too.  Although 
fertility  may  not  generally  be  descrintiTe  of  Eussia, — ^and  vast 
tracts  are  known  to  be  sterile, — ^her  forests  (not  easily  imagined 
for  number  and  vastness)  add  much  to  her  wealth.  Mer  homed 
cattle,  her  camels,  and  horses,  may  be  reckoned  bv  herds  of 
thousands ;  and  her  granaries  are  of  world-wide  iame.  Her 
riehes  in  furs  are  great,  and  almost  inexhaustible;  while  her 
undeveloped  wealth  may  rival  more  favoured,  because  temperate, 
climes.  Her  riches  in  men  are  not  proportioned  to  her  number 
of  square  miles,  although  61,000,000  is  no  small  host.  These, 
however,  seem,  with  one  voice,  to  cry  with  due  enthusiasm^ 
"  Great  is  the  Czar  of  Eussia  I " 

Bussian  greatness,  too,  is  enhanced  by  her  seas,  lakes,  canals, 
and  mi^ty  rivers,  so  that>  in  most  of  those  particulars,  which 
denote  imperial  rank,  Eussia  will  bear  a  comparison  with  any 
nation  on  earth.  We  must  not,  however,  enlarge  here,  but  pass 
on  to  notice,  that  over  this  people,  thus  so  widely  scattered  nrom 
Mft  to  west,  one  man  rei jj^ns  in  undisputed  sovereignty ;  and  that 
hs  is  ^eat  by  the  fisunlity  with  which  that  will  can  direct  the 
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destmies  of  all.  Thus  the  rank  of  the  Czar  amongst  kings,  and 
the  rank  of  the  nation,  is  knit  together.  The  greatness  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  people  are  interchangeable  terms,  and  the 
greatness  of  each  is  enhanced  by  that  of  the  other. 

S-ussia  has,  however,  we  believe,  her  true  greatness  yet  to 
acquire,  for  power  and  dignity  are  not  sustained  by  land  miser- 
ably tilled,  or  people  low  in  culture  of  mind;  and  although 
there  is  in  Bussia  the  might  of  might  thus  concentrated,  who 
can  say  the  people,  if  not  Kussian,  might  not  have  been  as  happy 
if  divided  into  twenty  nationalities,  instead  of  being  one,  and  tne 
primitive  Buss  have  had  a  narrower  domain  P 

Before  Bussia  as  we  find  it  will  be  as  great  as  she  ought  to  be, 
millions  of  serfs  will  have  perished,  without  having  had  man- 
hood swelling  in  their  hearts  and  spirits,  and  their  lords,  too, 
shall  have  turned  into  ignoble  dust.  Gradually  her  nations  may 
emerge  from  that  barbarism  which  is  a  Bussian  characteristic ; 
and  then  serfdom,  the  old  base  of  that  mighty  empire,  shall  be 
for  ever  a  thing  of  the  past.  How,  then,  has  Bussia  thriven? 
Is  it  not  by  serfdom  P  the  low  mental  condition  of  her  sons  ? 
the  grovelling  animal  character  of  those  who  dwell  in  that  icy 
clime  P  The  ambition  of  man  is  easily  excited,  and  favourable 
circumstances  often  wonderfully  aid  him  in  grasping  the  reins  of 
government.  In  this  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  Bussian ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  her  masses  were  serfs,  the  few  were  lords,  and  that  one 
was  ambitious,  who  became  a  centre  of  power,  and  was  prompted 
to  efforts  for  its  extension,  to  gratify  a  feeling  common  to  all 
men.  The  early  history  of  Bussia,  like  that  of  all  barbarous 
nations,  is  obscure.  Bival  lords,  no  doubt,  tried  their  power 
and  craft  in  all  horrible  and  fiend-like  ways,  until  one,  mightier 
than  the  rest,  found  his  power  supreme,  either  bj  art,  force,  or 
accident,  or  all  these  combined.  Say  that  one  chief  thus  rose  to 
be  Czar  the  Great,  cajoling  some,  slaying  others,  or  forming 
intimate  alliances,  as  ambition  or  other  passions  directed.  This 
mode  of  acquiring  greatness  is,  alas !  too  easily  understood,  and 
led,  no  doubt,  to  "bad  eminence,"  and  the  demon  of  strife  often 
ran  his  unchecked  career,  hurling  men  to  death  without  a  sigh. 
It  is  quite  plain  that  in  ijiose  days  strength  and  right  were  one 
in  signification.  At  length  Czar  Theodore,  in  1598,  left  his 
crown  to  others,  when  his  royal  person  mingled  with  the  dust. 

In  maintaining  Bussian  greatness  to  be  what  it  is  because  of 
serfdom,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  reason  against  the  desir- 
ableness of  the  fullest  freedom  for  every  Bussian,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  unit  of  om*  race,  which  is  compatible  with  order  and 
good  government ;  nor  do  we  wish  to  utter  a  needless  maledic- 
tion on  the  ambition  of  Bussian  emperors,  or  to  disparage  the 
efforts  of  Peter  the  Great  and  other  Czars,  who,  since  his  day, 
have  had  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  Bussia  at  heart.  Her  rulers, 
with  all  their  annexing  propensities,  with  all  their  craft  to  mark 
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the  ''high  way  to  Constantinople/'  have  liad  their  imitatire 
powers  called  forth,  and  hare  been  in  the  school  of  the  world, 
to  learn  what  of  wisdom,  of  lore,  of  art,  and  of  science,  could 
best  be  incorporated  safely  with  their  own  land ;  and  they  pro- 
bably wish  that  serfdom  were  now  an  affair  of  the  past,  as  stand- 
ing; m  the  way  of  cosmopolitan  grandeur.  Were  we  to  utter  a 
sellable  that  miffht  be  construed  to  favour  serfdom,  we  should 
falsify  every  feeSng  we  cherish  most  dearly,  and  rebel  against 
our  most  deeply-seated  convictions  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
true  dignity  of  man ;  all  that  we  aim  at  maintaining  is,  that 
through  the  existence  of  the  bondage,  which  the  sons  of  Bussia 
bare  borne  for  ages,  it  is  that  the  i^issian  empire  has  swollen  to 
itB  present  ^gantio  proportions.  Had  the  question  been,  Is 
serfdom  an  integral  part  of  Hussian  greatness?  we  could  not 
have  affirmed  Bussia  k>  be  great  thereby ;  but  we  take  the  sub- 
ject in  its  more  comprehensive  aspect,  and  look  at  the  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  her  tribes,  and  think  we  see  that  Bussia 
has  reached  greatness  by  robbery  and  spoliation;  that  she  is 
great  by  the  past  lifelessness  of  her  sons ;  is  great  because  her 
Czars  have  had  great  ambition,  great  cunning,  and  great  success  ; 
and  that  she  is  great  because  her  soil  is  not  worth  death ;  great 
from  want  of  opposition  within ;  great,  too,  because  thus  incor- 
porated in  one  system.  If,  instead  of  serfdom,  ignorance,  and 
abjectness,  as  we  see  them  hand  in  hand,  an  inteUigent  race  of 
men  had  enclosed  the  home  of  Peter  the  Great,  or  those  who 
lived  before  or  since  that  monarch's  reign,  should  we  ever  have 
heard  of  Bussia  as  it  is  P  Ambition  then  would  have  had  harder 
work  to  do ;  but  knowledge  did  not  precede  ambition,  and  to 
raise  the  people  was  the  after-thought,  which,  though  praise- 
worthy, did  not  prompt  the  soul  of  the  Czars  at  first.  A  noble 
heart,  bent  on  raising  its  fellows,  must  pause  ere  the  sword 
clears  the  way  for  the  arts. 

It  is  plain  that  Bussian  greatness  is  mainly  of  a  simple  cha- 
racter, not  so  much  created  by  her  emperors,  as  grasped  by 
them  for  a  personal  rank  and  name,  and  that  by  means  or 
beQanse  of  the  weakness  of  the  serfs'  lord. 

While  admitting,  as  we  must,  all  the  radical  evils  connected 
with  slavery  under  any  name — serfdom,  feudalism,  or  what  not— 
it  would  be  a  wrong  to  our  own  intellect  to  overlook  the  manner 
in  which  it  contributes  to  the  greatness  of  the  people  who  are 
cursed  with  it.  The  pyramids  are  great,  yet  the  work  of  bond- 
men ;  the  rice  of  Carolina  enriches  America,  and  is  the  result  of 
slave  labour,  and  slavery  does  not  extinguish  a  certain  oMer  of 
greatness  amongst  its  abettors.  Peter  and  other  Czars 
could,  by  their  volition,  originate  and  carry  out  whatever  their 
fancy  or  sound  judgment  dictated ;  and  their  mightiest  works, 
or  their  mightiest  whims,  might  all  be  realized  by  serf-labour. 
I^or  must  it  be  forgotten  that  this  slavery  was  an  institution  not 
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dispelled  by  a  breath.  The  greatness  slowly  acquired  by  a  free 
people,  no  Czar  could  will  into  existence ;  but  the  people  so  living 
in  thrall  could,  when  directed,  assume  a  unity  which  factions 
freemen  could  not ;  and  before  we  dare  deny  that  Kussia  is  great 
because  of  serfdom,  we  must  prove  that  another,  a  higher,  a 
bolder,  a  more  comprehensive  greatness  was  possible.  All  minds 
aspiring  to  rule  must  eliminate  greatness  from  things  or  people 
as  they  are ;  but  the  power  to  imagine,  and  especially  to  carry 
out,  a  design  amongst  serfs,  which  should  speedily  raise  them  to 
dignity  of  the  very  highest  order,  demands  the  soul  and  might 
of  a  greater  demieod  than  ever  sat  on  a  Eussian  throne.  Had 
Kussia  attemptea  a  too  close  and  servile  imitation  of  other 
nations  which  she  envied,  and  justly  too,  her  greatness  would 
have  been  a  dream ;  or  had  it  been  possible  to  have  realized  it, 
then  she  would  have  been  great  in  spite  of  serfdom.  But  this 
she  never  attempted.  She  has  wrought  with  the  tools  she  found, 
and  by  them  has  risen  to  her  present  commanding  position. 
Higher  still  she  may  rise ;  her  rulers  are  not  mean  men ;  her 
serfs  and  lords  admit  their  skiU  and  power,  and  willingly  bow 
the  neck;  her  serfs  may  yet  (as  freed  men)  glory  in  a  rule 
which  has  raised  them,  while  it  has,  by  a  thousand  indefensible 
schemes,  decimated  past  generations ;  and  that  rule  may  yet  be 
more  constitutional  and  just.  Be  it  remembered,  our  inquiry  is 
not.  Would  the  60,000,000  we  treat  of  be  happier  if  free  ?  or, 
Would  Bnssia  be  able  to  own  them  as  her  sons,  had  they  known 
the  power  to  escape  her  thraldom  ?  The  inquiry  is  limited  to 
the  obtaining  of  the  key  to  Hussian  greatness  as  a  whole,  as  an 
entire  people ;  and  while  a  good  share  of  this  greatness  is  trace- 
able to  lofty  conceptions  in  the  minds  of  her  Czars,  it  is,  we 
think,  the  plasticity  of  the  national  mind,  linked,  as  it  has  been, 
with  its  "  domestic  institutions,"  and  moulded  as  the  potter  does 
the  clay,  which  has  enabled  the  Czars  so  far  to  carry  out  those 
confessedly  grand  designs  which  make  Kussian  greatness  patent 
both  to  friend  and  foe.  ]N .  C. 

NEGATIVE  AETICLE. — II. 

It  is  a  pertinent  question  that  Coleridge  puts  before  his  readers 
in  the  ninth  essay  of  his  "  Friend,"  viz.,  "  In  what  do  States 
agree  P  "  He  answers  it  in  these  words — "  A  number  of  men — 
exert — powers — in  union."  But  he  follows  up  that  by  one  of 
greater  importance,  viz.,  "  Wherein  do  they  diner?  "  1  may  be 
allowed  here  to  state  the  elements  of  difterence.  1.  Quantity 
and  quality  of  powers.  2.  The  more  or  less  perfect  union  of 
these  powers.  3.  The  greater  or  less  activity  of  exertion.  4. 
The  development  of  the  essential  faculties  of  human  nature.  As 
nations  differ  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  combine  these  va- 
rious qualities,  so  that  nation,  which  has  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  whole  combined,  is  the  greater.    But  we  must  decide  that 
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any  nation,  in  which  there  is  a  preponderance  of  these  qualities, 
is  in  itself  great,  as  the  insigniBcance  of  a  kingdom  can  result 
only  from  its  want  of  an  average  amount  of  these.  We  will  find, 
on  matore  reflection,  that  Eussia  possesses  somewhat  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Coleridgean  requisites  of  greatness,  and 
hence  must  be  ranked  among  those  of  whom  that  quality  may  be 
predicated.  The  element  in  which  it  is  most  defective  is  that 
which  the  existence  of  serfdom  hinders  it  from  possessing,  viz., 
the  development  of  the  essential  faculties  of  man ;  hence  it  is 
great  in  spite  of  serfdom. 

The  tendency  of  serfdom  is  to  impede  the  rise  and  extension  of 
manufactures,  because  the  tendency  of  manufactures  is  to  raise 
and  extend  a  popular  class— a  cla!ss  which,  by  wealth,  interest, 
inteUigence,  and  influence,  would  be  inimical  to  serfdom,  because 
that  is  inimical  to  progress.  Serfdom  folds  up  human  energies 
^manufactures  e^roand  and  quicken  them ;  the  former  cultivates 
dependence — ^the  latter  independence;  this  excites,  combines, 
organizes,  and  utilizes  skill,  capital,  and  hibour — that  represses 
thought,  industry,  enterprise,  and  accumulation.  To  the  serf — 
who  IS  neither  his  own  master  nor  the  proprietor  of  the  results  of 
his  own  judgment,  forethought,  skill,  and  talent-^what  matters 
it  that  fortune  smiles  on  commercial  pursuits  P  If  his  right  to 
these  is  but  an  act  of  grace,  which  any  hour  or  change  may  strip 
him  of,  what  interest  has  he  in  their  realization  P  Henoe  it  is 
that  Russia's  commercial  code  is  so  prohibitive.  The  ready  in- 
troduction of  foreign  goods  would  raise  the  standard  of  desire ; 
that  would  increase  the  wish  to  find  some  outlet  for  the  talent  of 
which  its  subjects  might  be  conscious,  and  a  manufacturing  no- 
blesse would  enter  into  competition  with  that  of  birth;  their 
emancipation  ^ined,  that  of  others  would  follow,  and  serfdom 
would  cease.  If,  then,  Kussia  is  great,  and  the  facts  be  as  we 
hare  attempted  feebly  to  outline  them  in  this  paragraph,  it  must 
begreat  in  spite  o/* serfdom. 

Restrictive  conuneroe  is  voluntary  cripplement.  If  the  agri- 
culturist or  stock  proprietor  cannot  seek  the  best  market  for  his 
surplus  produce,  he  nas  little  inducement  to  produce  that  sur- 
^us,  ana  hence  even  these  branches  of  industry  are  retarded. 
The  expensive  experiments,  the  heavy  risks,  the  daring  enter- 
prises often  undertaken  by  the  people  of  other  countries,  are  here 
opposed  by  the  fact,  that  though  they  do  succeed  in  increasing 
the  product,  there  is  no  firee  ouUet  for  the  resulting  excess.  The 
safest  and  wisest  policy  is,  in  these  circumstances,  with  the  mini- 
num  of  risk,  toil,  or  trouble,  to  snatch  from  the  passing  day  the 
iMximum  of  such  enjoyment  as  the  person  is  capable  of  feeling. 
The  serf  has  no  interest  in  life,  no  ambition  to  rise — ^that  is 
crushed  out  of  him — no  hope  in  the  future  to  toil  for,  and  his 
proprietor  is  too  much  alive  to  the  necessity  of  taking  his  plea- 
wofe  out  of  the  goods  the  gods  provide  him,  to  care,  and  plan, 
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and  labour  for  the  time  to  come.  There  can  be  no  hope  of  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral  improvement  in  Kussia,  until  there  is 
originated  within  its  bounds  an  independent  body  of  small 
landed  proprietors,  a  class  of  free  tenantry,  a  self-transferable 
force  of^  labourers.  To  have  these,  serfdom  must  be  abolished. 
And  if  E/Ussia  is  great  in  the  face  of  these  obstacles — obstacles 
originating  in  serfaom — she  must  be  great  in  spite  o/^that  incubus 
on  her  prosperity. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  [Russian  greatness  in  the  poli- 
tical world,  such  as  it  is,  results  more  from  diplomacy  than  any- 
thing else.  Diplomacy,  however,  is  the  business  of  her  nobles, 
not  of  her  serfs.  Again,  Kussia  has  scarcely  ever  acquired  any 
territory  or  concessions  from  the  highly  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  it  has  not  risen  in  consequence  of  the  moral  worth  of  her 
people — the  want  of  that  has  been  her  greatest  drawback ;  that 
IS  a  result  of  serfdom ;  so  that  all  she  has  attained  has  been  strug- 
gled for  with  a  mighty  counterpoise  to  greatness  within  her  own 
pale,  and  what  she  has  won  must  have  been  in  spite  of  it. 

If  greatness  can  result  from  serfdom,  serfdom  must  be  in  itself 
a  good  and  blessed  institution,  for  civilization  and  true  greatness 
coincide,  and  all  that  acts  in  furtherance  of  civilization  is  good 
and  blessed.  How  grievous,  then,  the  mistake  of  Britain,  who 
voluntarily  paid  twenty  millions  to  secure  the  emancipation  of 
her  slaves ;  and  how  foolish  must  she  still  be,  to  keep  in  constant 
agitation  before  her  parliament  schemes  of  freedom,  when  great- 
ness can  be  so  much  the  more  easily  acquired  because  of  serfdom! 
Why  not  rather  take  the  cheapest  and  the  easiest  plan,  forget  all 
the  nobleness  of  her  ancient  history,  and  banish  from  her  future 
page  the  words  freedom  and  liberty  P  The  self-same  effect  can- 
not be  the  result  of  two  entirely  opposite  causes  ;  if  freedom  has 
made  Britain  the  greatest  empire  on  which  the  sun  shines,  how 
can  serfdom  have  been  the  cause  of  the  ^eatness  of  B^ussia? 
Why  should  British  hearts  beat  with  rejoicing  at  the  thought  of 
that  coming  day  when  Italy's  transient  dreams  of  freedom  shall 
become  realities ;  when  Poland  shall  abjure  the  Bussiau  yoke, 
and  stand  erect  and  free,  a  nation  as  of  yore ;  when  Hungary's 
sons  shall  no  longer  feel  the  inappeasable  longing  for  home  and 
native  country  that  gnaws  the  exile's  heart,  but  shall  tread  his 
fatherland  once  more,  with  liberty's  triumphant  grace  tinging  his 
cheek  and  beaming  in  his  soul?  Serfdom  has  been  the  cause  of 
national  greatness  in  Bussia.  "  Like  causes  produce  like  effects ;" 
and  hence  the  agencies  which  must  work  together  for  the  great- 
ness of  Italy,  Poland,  Hungary,  &c.,  have  been  totally  miscon- 
ceived by  the  patriot-spirits  who  have  so  suffered  as  men  have 
never  before  sufiered;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  baleful  error, 
that  freedom  causes  greatness,  they  have  girt  themselves,  for  no 
end,  to  god-like  endurance  and  holy  hope.  Oh  1  tell  us  not  that 
the  country  in  which  life  and  thought  are  crushed  into  mere 
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animalism  has  thcU  to  point  to  as  the  cause  of  flatness ;  let  us 
rather  look  on  it  as  tne  leprosy  before  which  life  wanes,  and  in 
which  death  larks.    A  yercQct,  good  jury,  in  favour  of  freedom. 

Salivb. 


Adyaittaobs  of  a  Bad  Tbupbb. — Sorelj  a  fine  furious  temper, 
if  accompanied  with  a  certain  ma^animity  and  brayenr,  which 
often  go  together  with  it,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  and  K)rtunate 
gifts  with  which  a  lady  or  gentleman  can  be  endowed.  A  person 
always  ready  to  fight  is  certain  of  the  greatest  consideration 
amongst  his  or  her  family  circles.  The  lazy  fprow  tired  of  con- 
tending with  him ;  the  timid  coax  and  flatter  him ;  and  as  almost 
every  one  is  timid  or  lazy,  a  bad-tempered  man  is  sure  to  haye 
his  own  way.  It  is  he  who  commands,  and  all  the  others  obey. 
If  he  is  a  gourmand,  he  has  what  he  likes  for  dinner;  and  the 
tastes  of  afi  the  rest  are  subseryient  to  him.  She — we  playfully 
transfer  the  gender,  as  a  bad  temper  is  of  both  sexes — ^has  the 
place  which  she  likes  best  in  the  drawing-room;  nor  do  her 
parents,  nor  her  brothers  and  sisters,  venture  to  take  her 
Wurite  chair.  If  she  wants  to  go  to  a  party,  mamma  will 
dress  herself,  in  spite  of  her  headache ;  and  papa,  who  hates 
those  dreadful  soirees,  will  go  upstairs  afber  dinner,  and  put  on 
his  poor  old  white  neckcloth,  though  he  has  been  toihng  at 
chambers  all  day,  and  must  be  there  early  in  the  morning ;  he 
will  go  out  with  her,  we  say,  and  stay  for  the  cotillion.  £f  the 
family  are  taking  their  tour  for  the  summer,  it  is  she  who  ordains 
whither  they  shall  go,  and  where  they  shall  stop.  If  he  comes 
home  late,  the  dinner  is  kept  for  him,  and  no  one  dares  to  say  a 
word,  though  ever  so  hungry.  If  he  is  in  a  good  humour,  how 
every  one  firisks  about  him,  and  is  happy !  How  the  servants 
jmnp  up  at  his  bell,  and  run  to  wait  upon  him !  How  they  sit 
np  patiently,  and  how  eagerly  they  rush  out  to  fetch  cabs  in  the 
rain!  TVliereas  for  you  or  me,  wno  have  the  tempers  of  angels, 
and  never  were  known  to  be  angry  or  to  complain,  nobody  cares 
whether  we  are  pleased  or  not.  Our  wives  go  to  the  milliners, 
and  send  us  the  bill,  and  we  pay  it ;  our  John  finishes  reading 
the  newspaper  before  he  answers  our  bell,  and  brings  it  to  us  ; 
our  sons  loU  in  the  armchair  which  we  should  like ;  fiU  the  house 
with  their  young  men,  and  smoke  in  the  dining-room;  our 
tailors  fit  us  badly ;  our  butchers  give  us  the  youngest  mutton ; 
our  tradesmen  min  us  much  more  quickly  tnan  other  people, 
hecanse  they  know  we  are  good-natured ;  and  our  servants  go 
out  whenever  they  like,  and  openly  have  their  friends  to  supper 
in  the  kitchen. — Thackeray, 

NmsD  OP  Pbompt  Decision'. — 

Whoever  stands  to  parley  with  temptation. 
Does  it  to  be  overcome. — Lillo. 
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OUGHT  TAXATIOir  TO  PEESS  EQUALLY  UPON 
CAPITAL  AND  LABOUE  ? 

NEGATITE   ARTICLE. — III. 

"  Non  intelligant  homines  qaam  magnum  vectigal  sit  parsimonla." — Cicero. 

*'  The  revenue  of  tiie  state  is  that  which  the  British  constitution  hath 
Vested  in  the  royal  person,  in  order  to  support  his  dignity  and  maintain  his 
power;  being  a  portion  which  each  subject  coiUr3>ute$  of  his  property^  in  order 
to  secure  the  remainder^ — Blackstone. 

Wbitbbs  npon  this  question  cannot  too  carefally  bear  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  a  broad  distinction  between  the  principles 
at  issue  and  the  facts  of  every -day  life ;  no  actual  state  of  things 
we  are  debating,  but  the  justice  or  injustice  of  certain  principles. 
Actualities  may  be  adduced  as  supporting  or  condemning  the 

?rinciple,  but  can  have  no  weight  in  determining  the  question, 
^he  income  and  property  tax  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  system  of 
indirect  taxation,  is  no  more  under  discussion  on  the  present 
occasion  than  the  system  of  taxation  adopted  in  the  United 
States  or  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  appropriate  illustrations 
may  be  selected  from  each  source,  shoula  they  exist,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  writer,  and  in  each  case  would,  other  things  being 
equal,  possess  equal  authority. 

Each  individual  in  an  equitable  state  of  society  must  pay  his 
portion  of  the  cost  of  national  preservation  and  defence;  in 
other  words,  taxation  is  the  price  paid  by  each  individual  for  the 
protection  which  society  anords  him.  This  general  principle 
oannot  be  controverted.  All  the  possessions  of  the  tenants  of 
mother  earth  are  included  in  these  two  words,  life  and  property, 
'^this  is  possessed  by  a  few,  that  is  the  common  possession  of 
humanity.  The  possessors  of  these  are  respectiTely  known  as 
labourers  and  capitalists.  Capitalists  possess  life  and  property ; 
labourers,  only  lue.  Each  is  bound  to  pay  his  portion  of  the  price 
of  protection ;  but  as  the  capitalist  brmgs  life  and  property  for 
protection,  he  is  chargeable  with  the  price  of  protecting  life  and 
property ;  but  the  labourer,  who  brings  only  life,  is,  in  strict 
Tustioe,  chargeable  only  with  the  price  of  the  protection  of  life. 
The  capitalist  in  justice  should  pay  taxes  equal  to  the  protection 
he  receives — -twofold  taxes  for  twofold  protection ;  the  labourer 
should  pay  single  tax  for  single  protection ;  the  position  is  thus 
made  self-evident,  that  capital  is  able  and  ought  to  bear  the 
greatest  share  of  a  nation's  taxes. 
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The  aggregate  of  society  is  composed  of  labourers  and  non- 
labourers — ^persons  whose  support  is  derivable  from  capital  and 
labour  respectively.  These  form  the  extreme  points  in  the  social 
circle.  Between  these  two  points  there  are  infinite  varieties,  in 
which  the  two  agents,  capital  and  labour,  may  be  combined ;  and 
if  a  sure  and  satisfactory  canon  of  taxation  can  be  laid  down 
applicable  to  the  two  extremes,  it  can,  aa  a  necessary  condition, 
be  modified  to  meet  every  variety  of  combination  in  which 
capital  and  labour  present  themselves,  without  losing  its  essen- 
tia characteristics.  Such  a  canon  our  present  position  appears 
to  demand  &om  us. 

All  kinds  of  capital  possess  the  inherent  power  of  reproduo- 
tiveness.  This  power  may  not  be  exercised  through  the  whim, 
will,  or  picture  of  the  possessor ;  or  it  may  be  exercised,  and 
increments  of  itself  or  its  value  may  be  realized.  In  either  case 
the  present  question  suffers  not.  T!* he  increase  of  active  capital 
is  a  readily  known  quantity,  and  is  called  its  market  value. 
Labour  differs  in  one  essential  respect  from  capital.  It  is  this. 
Labour  is  not  possessed  of  an  inherent  power  of  reproductive- 
ness ;  it  is  self-exhaustive.  Acts  of  labour  consume  the  labourer's 
life ;  labour  is  the  productive  power  of  the  individual  in  exercise ; 
it  is  not  the  primary  cause  of  that  productive  power,  but  the 
result  of  that  cause  exercised.  Labour  thus  becomes  identical 
with  the  active  life  of  the  labourer,  and  is  rightly  measured  by 
time.  Its  value  in  a  given  time  thus  becomes  its  natural  equiva- 
lent— in  fact  is,  in  the  language  of  political  science,  its  normal 
identity ;  therefore  labour,  to  bear  any  just  analogy  with  capital, 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  must  not  be  estimated  by  the  price 
set  upon  it  for  the  same  time,  but  by  the  market  value  of  that 
price,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  inherent  power  of  productive- 
ness which  an  equal  amount  of  capital  would  possess.  Thus,  if 
£100  capital  would  be  increased  to  £105  in  a  given  time,  its 
productive  value  would  be  represented  by  five  per  cent.,  and  this 
nre  per  cent,  would  be  its  inherent  productive  power,  and  that 
which  should  be  taxed,  not  the  capital  itself,  but  the  increment 
or  increasing  power  of  that  capital.  Exactly  so,  if  £100  be  the 
price  of  labour  in  an  equal  time,  as  capital  this  £100  would 
become  £105 ;  its  power  ef  productiveness  is  the  same,  or  five 
per  cent.,  and  is  its  power  of  bearing  taxation.  This,  at  first 
glance,  would  appear  to  become  naturally  a  rule  absolute ;  but 
there  is  presented  a  modifying  cause  affecting  this  point,  and 
removing  the  absolute  position  of  the  rule  one  step  further  still 
from  an  equality  of  pressure  from  taxation  on  capital  and  labour. 
Capital  is  usually  held  to  be  equal  to  its  productive  power  multi- 
plied by  twenty-five  (or  twenty-five  years'  purchase),  but  labour 
18  represented  by  that  same  productive  power  multiplied  by 
three  (three  years*  purchase  only).  Thus  capital  would  bear  an 
intensity  of  taxation  represented  by  eight  in  its  productive 
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power,  and  labour  only  one  on  its  equal  productive  power. 
Hence  we  deduce  these  rules  as  applicable  to  ca{)ital  and  labour, 
and  every  modification  and  combination  in  wmcb  they  can  be 
found : — 

I.  Capital  is  rightly  chargeable  with  taxation  on  its  productive 
power,  interest,  or  income  in  a  given  time. 

II.  Labour  is  rightly  chargeahle  with  taxation  on  the  interest 
an  equal  amount  of  capital  would  produce  in  the  same  time, 
subject  to  a  deduction,  balancing  the  relative  permanency  qf  capi- 
tal and  labour,  that  is,  as  eight  is  to  one. 

Thus  income  from  capital  is  the  proper  subject  of  taxation, 
but  the  interest  of  capitalized  labour  is  that  which  is  justly  the 
subject  of  taxation  laid  on  the  labourer,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  relative  permanency  of  capital  and  labour  capitalized. 

Assuming,  for  our  present  purpose,  that  five  per  cent,  is  the 
market  value  of  capital,  i.  e.,  the  measure  of  its  productive  power, 
we  find  that  on  strictly  equitable  principles  £100  capital  will 
bear  a  tax  of  ten  shillings,  and  the  same  amount  of  labour  will 
only  bear  a  tax  of  one  shilling  and  threepence ;  we  are  thus 
brought  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  capital  ought  to  be 
more  heavily  taxed  than  labour.     Q,y^d  erat  demonstrandum. 

Having  thus  far  argued  upon  the  principles  involved,  and  can* 
vassed  the  question  in  theory,  we  will  direct  attention,  for  a  little 
space,  to  the  practicability  of  the  theory  thus  laid  down  for 
revenue  purposes.  In  the  **  Statistical  .Companion"  for  1850, 
by  T.  C.  JBaofield,  Esq.,  Statistical  Clerk  to  the  Coundl  of  Edu- 
cation, and  R.  C.  Weld,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Koyal 
Society,  is  given  the  valuation  (taken  at  twenty-five  years*  par- 
chase)  of  the  real  property  in  England  and  Scotland  assessed  for 
the  property  and  mcome  tax  in  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1843, 
excluding  estates  yielding  less  than  £150  per  annum.  It 
amounts  to  £2,382,112,425.  A  tax  of  one  penny  in  the  pound 
on  this  sum,  which  is  about  eight  per  cent,  on  its  productive 
power,  would  yield  about  £10,000,000.  But  in  this  valuation 
Ireland  is  omitted  altogether ;  and  the  whole  personal  chattels 
of  the  three  kingdoms  are  also  omitted.  The  valuation  of  woods 
and  forests,  a  very  large  item,  indeed,  is  nearly  omitted,  because 
they  are  not  let  on  rents ;  and  estates  producing  less  than  £150 
per  annum  are  in  great  part  omitted.  The  value  of  property  is 
largely  augmented  since  1843,  by  an  enormous  increase  of 
newly -erected  houses  ;  by  improvements  in  land ;  by  arise  in  the 
value  of  land,  especially  near  large  towns ;  by  the  opening  and 
working  of  minea ;  by  new  manufacturing  establishments ;  by 
additional  railways;  and  by  various  other  means.  Assuming, 
then,  an  universal  tax  on  property  (or  capital)  of  every  descrip- 
tion, real  and  personal,  say  of  the  value  of  £50  and  upwards,  it 
will  probably  be  far  within  the  truth,  if  estimated  upon  at  least 
three  times  the  amount  stated  above.    On  this  basis,  a  tax  of 
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one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the  principal,  or  a  Httle  oyer  four 
per  cent,  on  the  interest  or  its  proauctive  power,  would  realize 
about  £15,000,000  per  annum  for  the  exchequer.  Property, 
personal  or  real,  of  the  value  of  £100,  at  this  rate,  would  be 
taxed  with  the  sum  of  four  shillings  and  twopence  per  annum ; 
and  an  equitably  adjusted  tax  on  labour  would  amount  to  seven- 
pence  halfpenny  for  an  equal  amount  of  labour ;  and  if  labour 
were  also  taxed  from  £50  and  upwards,  we  presume  it  will  not 
be  considered  an  exaggerated  estimate  to  place  the  sum  of  the 
tax  on  capital  and  labour  on  this  basis  as  at  least  twenty-ttoo  and 
a  halfmtlltons  sterling,  which  is  full  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  is 
realized  by  the  obnoxious  imposition,  in  the  shape  of  a  war  tax, 
on  capital  and  labour,  inflicted  on  Englishmen  at  the  present 
time.  Besides,  while  existing  modes  of  administering  the  tax 
have  all  the  objections  of  partiality,  inquisitorialness,  unfairness, 
annoying  secret  officers  and  tribunals,  the  conclusion  to  which, 
onr  principles  have  led  us,  if  fairly  carried  out,  evidence  not  only 
their  practicability,  but  their  pront  to  the  State,  ease  of  payment 
to  the  persons  taxed,  freedom  from  imfaimess,  and,  by  the 
smaUness  of  the  tax  to  each  individual,  removing  all  incentive  to 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  tax-payer,  facilitates  assessment  and 
collection,  and  removes  all  necessity  for  secret  officers  and  tri- 
bunals, things  so  grating  to  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman. 

We  have  shown  that  an  equal  rate  of  taxation  on  capital  and 
labour  necessarily  exhausts  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national 
wealth,  happiness,  and  prosperity ;  increases  the  evils  against 
which  good  government  is  constantly  bound  to  provide,  dmiinu- 
tion  of  labour,  want,  destitution,  pauperism,  disease,  and  mor- 
taliW* ;  is  unjust,  because  property  and  life  are  protected  for  the 
wealthy,  while  life  only  is  protected  for  the  labourer ;  is  impolitic, 
because  yielding  less  revenue  with  more  unpleasant  social  dis- 
quiet than  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of  direct  taxation ; — for 
these  reasons  we  conclude  that  taa:ation  ought  not  to  press  equally 
on  capital  and  labour. 

In  conclusion,  lest  we  should  be  misunderstood,  we  beg  dis- 
tinctly to  express  our  conviction,  that  taxation  for  revenue  pur- 
poses must  never  be  wholly  direct  nor  indirect. 

Birmingham,  L'OuyEiEB. 

Social  Dishonesty. — I  lay  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  if  all  men 
knew  what  they  say  of  one  another,  there  would  not  be  four 
friends  in  the  world.  This  appears  by  the  quarrels  which  are 
sometimes  caused  by  indiscreet  reports.— Po^ca^. 

Lbaening  and  Wisdom. — 

Learning  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own.— Co«>per. 
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NEGATITE  ABTICLE. — II. 

"  The  most  capacious  powers,"  which  "  lie  folded  tip  in  maD," 
form  a  theme  on  which  we  always  delight  to  meditate.  Some 
may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  ask,  as  a  preliminary  to  this  dis- 
cussion, "What  is  mindP  To  this  we  can  only  answer, — ^the 
ihinJcing  principle ;  and  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  give  a  more 
definite  and  satisfactory  reply,  since  no  one  can  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  it,  as  we  do  of  all  things  else,  through  the  senses,  as  we 
may  of  figure,  extension,  colour,  &c.  These  thines  convey  to  us 
a  direct  conception  of  their  natures,  and  in  this  class  of  ideas  we 
may  reckon  all  those  results  of  the  actions  of  the  mind,  of  which 
we  acquire  consciousness,  through  the  senses  of  sight,  touchi 
smell,  and  taste ;  mental  conception  is  an  operation  of  the  under- 
standing, which  logicians  call  simple  apprehension,*  or  having 
the  idea  of  a  thing,  unconnected  with  judgment  or  belief  con- 
cerning it. 

Having  premised  these  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  mind,  we 
will  turn  our  attention  to  lunatics,  i.  e.,  men  whose  minds  are 
disordered,  and  who  are  totally  incapable  of  forming  any  correct 
judgment. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  correct  enume- 
ration of  the  causes  of  insanity.  Intense  application  to  one 
absorbing  theme,  sudden  fear,  physical  infirmity,  and  violent 
excitement,  are  some  of  the  most  general  causes.  Let  us  now 
specifv  the  sources  of  crime.  They  are,  avarice,  vanity,  revenge, 
and  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  may  easily  be  seen, 
then,  that  the  respective  causes  are  quite  distinct ;  nor  are  tlie 
efiects  less  so,  as  we  shall  now  attempt  to  demonstrate. 

We  will  treat,  firstly,  of  the  power  the  criminal  and  maniac 
respectively  possess  over  their  actions. 

The  maniac  is  devoid  of  aU  power  of  correct  reasoning ;  his 
acts  are  performed  under  the  mfluence  of  a  "  mind  diseased," 
and  he  is,  generally,  unaccountable  for  his  actions.  For  instance, 
if  we  see  a  man  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  provocation, 
raise  his  hand  and  strike  another,  if  we  believe  that  it  was  freely 
done  by  a  man  compos  mentis,  we  feel  a  strong  disapprobation  of 
the  act,  as  immoral  and  deserving  of  punishment.  But  if,  on 
inquiry,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  person  who  committed  the 

*  See  "  Art  of  Beatonisg,"  No.  III.,  Britith  CmUrovmrsidUM,  1850. 
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aasault  was  utterly  destitute  of  his  reason,  we  may  blame  his 
keepers  or  friends,  who  left  him  at  liberty,  but  we  no  longer  feel 
taij  moral  disapprobation  of  the  deed,  for  it  is  the  intnitiye  judg- 
ment of  all  persons,  "  that  a  man  destitute  of  reason  is  not  a 
moral  agent,  nor  accountable  for  his  actions,  whatever  evil  may 
be  produced."  We  consider  that  such  a  one  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  a  wild  beast  which  does  an  injury.  This  is  the 
common  judgment  of  men,  for  in  all  courts  of  justice,  when  a 
man  is  tried  for  an  assault,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  was  a 
maniac  at  the  time  of  its  commission,  he  is  acquitted,  and  all 
men  approve  of  the  judicial  decision  which  exempts  him  from 
punishment.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  exercise  of  reason  is 
essential  to  moral  agen^.  We  may  bring  before  our  minds  a 
thousand  acts  under  different  circumstances,  but  all  performed 
by  agents  without  reason ;  and  no  man  can  believe  that  such 
deeds  are  of  a  moral  nature,  or  of  good  or  evil  desert.  But  a 
criminal  is  conscious,  when  committing  a  crime,  of  the  immoraliirr 
of  the  deed.  And  he  may  be  prevented  at  any  point,  by  self- 
interest,  or  any  other  efficient  cause,  from  the  execution  of  the 

deed — 

"  The  same  self-loTe  in  all,  becomes  the  cause 
Of  what  restiains  him —government  and  laws.** 

Secondly.  Their  physical  and  moral  relations. 

"Insanity  is  always  attended  by  diseased  brain."*  This 
being  the  case,  another  proof  is  afforded  that  insanity  is  not  a 
moral  evil.  We  agree  with  "  Philomathos,"  that  insanity  is 
mental  aberration.  JBy  no  means,  however,  do  we  admit  that 
crimes  are  acts  of  mental  aberration.  A  man  may  be  possessed 
of  a  whole  catalogue  of  vices ;  and  yet,  if  we  talce  the  most 
melancholy  instance  that  can  be  fumisned  by  the  history  of  hu- 
man depravity,  the  individual  may  still  be  recognized,  in  regard 
to  all  physical  relations,  as  a  man  of  sound  mind,  and  he  may  be 
as  well  qualified  as  other  men  for  the  details  of  business,  or  the 
investigations  of  science.  He  ma^r  be  as  correct  in  his  judgment 
of  all  the  physical  relations  of  things  as  other  men.  But  if  we 
consider  him  in  regard  to  his  morals,  every  correct  feeling  appear 
to  be  obliterated  from  his  mind. 

"Philomathos"  lays  down  (as  one  of  the  two  general  principles 
npon  which  he  founds  his  conclusions)  that  crimes  are  acts  of 
dangerous  mental  aberration.  But  the  assertion  is  totaUy  un- 
supported by  one  word  of  proof.  His  first  affirmation  is  very 
just,  and  supported  by  arguments ;  but  the  second  affirmation 
stands  on  his  own  mere  ^se  dixit.  "  All  acts,"  says  "  Philoma- 
thos,"  "  not  in  conformity"  with  the  "  ordinary  modes,  habits, 
and  actions  of  men"  are  regarded  "  by  the  mediocre  mob"  (does 
tbis  include  *'Philomathos    himself?)  to  be  proofs  of  insanity. 

*  Lawrence's  '*  Lectnrta." 
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If  the  "mediocre  mob"  really  do  affirm  all  eccentricities  to  be 
insanity,  it  is  no  reason  wh;]^  "  Philomathos"  should  conclude  the 
assertion  to  be  a  fact.    Besides,  as  we  have  before  shown,  insa- 
nity, in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  is  always  accompanied  by 
diseased  brain.    "Physicians,  generally,  now  account  insanily 
to  be,  not  disease  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  bodily  instruments  witn 
which  the  mind  in  the  present  state  acts,  or  through  which  it  ia 
affected.    Accordingly,  the  patient  is  treated  for  physical  disease ; 
efforts  are  made  to  restore  these  bodily  instruments  to  healthful 
action ;  means  are  employed  which  have  a  known  tendency  to 
produce  such  action ;  and  hence  the  comparative  certainty,  in 
cases  of  recent  insanity,  of  the  restoration^  the  patient  to  mental 
soundness."*    Hence  the  disease  arises  in  the  brain,  which  spee- 
dily affects  the  mind  and  intellectual  faculties.    A  distinction  is 
consequently  drawn  between  mental   and   moral    aberration. 
Mental  aberration,  or  insanity,  arises  from  bodily  disease,  induced 
by  intense  excitement.    Moral  aberration,  or  the  cause  of  crime, 
arises  from  the  passions.    The  causes  and  the  effects  of  crime 
and  insanity  are  alike  distinct. 

The  verses  which  "  Philomathos"  has  put  into  italics  do  not, 
in  the  least,  prove  that  insanity  is  moral ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
declare  it  to  be  mental.     They  run  thus : — 

"  One  stem  tyrannic  thought  that  made 
All  other  thoughts  its  slave." 

The  thoughts  of  a  man  proceed  from  his  mind  or  imagination, 
not  from  his  moral  nature. 

Let  us  notice,  in  the  last  place,  the  manner  in  which  the  maniac 
and  criminal  proceed  in  the  execution  of  a  crime.  The  maniac 
proceeds  recklessly,  disorderedly,  having  a  confused,  indistinct 
object  in  view.  "We  find  that  no  precalculation  or  foretliought 
has  been  exercised,  but  that  he  has  rushed  recklessly  into  the 
crime.  But  let  us  now  view  the  criminal's  procedure.  He,  first 
of  all,  plans  the  wicked  deed,  avoids  a  chance  of  detection,  has 
in  view  a  clear,  distinct  object,  and  lastly,  coolly  commits  the 
crime.  The  one  is  mentally  disordered;  the  other  is  morally 
depraved. 

Having  thus  stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  conclude  by  asking 
you,  the  jury,  in  summing  up  the  verdict,  to  declare  that  Crime 
is  distinct  from  Insanity. 

Micklehurst,  S.  E.  L. 

♦  Frost's  "  Lectures." 


Method. — Marshal  thy  thoughts  into  a  handsome  method. 
One  will  carry  twice  as  much  weight,  trussed  and  packed  up  in 
bundles,  than  when  it  lies  untoward,  fiapping  and  hanging  about 
(  his  shoulders.— 2%o»MW  Fuller, 

i 
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ARE  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES,  FREEHOLD 
LAND  SOCIETIES,  AND  SIMILAR  ASSOCIATIONS,. 
BENEFICIAL  INVESTMENTS  FOR  WORKING 
MEN'S  SAVINGS  P 

"  His  that  ifl  fint  m  his  own  cause,  seemeth  jtiBt ;  but  his  neigh- 
bour Cometh  and  searcheth  him,"  is  certainly  true  of  all  those 
who  lay  their  thoughts  before  such  readers  as  yours — ^readers  who 
are  priyileged,  not  only  to  read  the  thoughts  of  others,  but  to 
express  their  own.  I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  nothing  tends  to  arouse  one's  power  of  thinking  so  suo- 
cessMly  as  that  practical,  logical  training  which  one  gets  in 
pemang  the  papers  which  usually  occupy  your  controversial 
<K>lumns.  I  own  I  am  afV*aid  to  renture  into  collision ;  and  ^ret 
I  feel  that,  if  yon  will  aJlow  me,  I  could  say  one  or  two  brief 
words  on  the  subject  in  Social  Economy  which  you  have  set 
your  readers  to  consider. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  retU  being  a  very  heavy  impost 
laid  oa  the  working  man,  and  that  imything,  which  seems  uHj 
to  aid  in  lessening  the  burden,  should  be  fairly  tried.  Benent 
Building  Societies,  &o.,  profess  to  do  this ;  and  it  is  right  we 
diotdd  exercise  a  little  judgment  upon  the  likelihood  of  their 
being  serviceable,  before  we  adventure  our  money  in  experiments, 
in  case  we  should  need  to  "  pay  for  our  whistle.^' 

I  need  not  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  such  associations, 
for  you  have  already  favoured  your  readers  with  three  excellent 
papers  on  "  Building  Societies ;  their  Origin,  Constitution,  and 
Uses"  (British  Controversialist,  1864,  pp.  65,  187,  and  270), 
which  do  this  far  more  effectually  than  I  can.  To  these,  of 
oouree,  your  readers  will  refer. 

^  What  1  shall  try  to  do  is,^to  show  that  Benefit  Building  So- 
cieties are  not  beneficial  investments  for  working  mens  savings. 

1.  A  working  man  cannot  afford  risks.  These  societies  consist  of 
investers  and  borrowers.  Wherever  there  is  borrowing,  there  is 
risk.  And  where  the  working  man  invests  his  savings,  where  the 
whole  management  of  the  lending  of  it  is  placed,  without  legal 
guarantee  against  loss  originating  in  their  carelessness,  in  a  com- 
mittee, the  risk  is  too  great  for  a  working  man  to  run. 

2.  Working  men  are  often  compelled  to  be  migrating,  i.  e.,  to 
go  where  work  can  be  had.  To  borrow  money,  and  invest  it  in  a 
house,  or  even  to  have  a  house  belonging  to  one's-self,  in  these 
cmmmstances  is  less  convenient  than  to  have  the  money  at  com- 
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mand.  The  Konse  is  not  moveable,  as  money  is ;  and  it  is  not 
at  all  times  advantageous  to  sell  property  just  when  the  pressure 
of  need  is  upon  one,  and  the  exigency  tempts  to  precipitancy. 

3.  Workmg  men's  wages  are  often  uncertain  or  precarious. 
They  are  not  regularly  employed ;  if  their  money  has  been  bor- 
rowed to  be  repaid  in  monthly  instalments,  regular  payment  is 
impossible,  and  fines,  &c.,  result,  just  when  want  is  most  urgent. 
Fluctuations  of  wa^es  may  occur,  in  which  the  calculations  made 
may  become  unrealizeable ;  and  ill  health  may  supervene,  when  all 
the  extras  required  may  not  be  attainable,  because  the  savings  of 
health  have  been  overtaxed  in  bmlding,  and  the  monthly  call  of 
the  imperious  creditor  has  been  called  in  to  haunt  the  hours  of 
day  and  the  care-worn  periods  of  rest.  When  such  circum- 
stances occur,  there  is  always  some  harpy  in  the  way  either  to 
seize  the  property  or  to  buy  the  house,  which  desperation  forces 
him  to  sell,  and  the  "  last  case  "  of  the  working  man  "  is  worse 
than  the  first." 

4.  Working  men's  wages  are  irregular.  They  cannot  calculate 
what  they  can  save.  Provisions  rise,  and  they  have  an  increased 
expenditure.  Health  fails ;  an  addition  is  made  to  the  family ; 
a  son  or  daughter  desires  higher  education,  or  has  to  be  equipped 
for  his  trade  or  her  marriage ;  wages  are  lowered ;  ill  weather 
sets  in ;  fashions  change ;  employers  fail ;  a  child  dies ;  or  a  mo- 
ther requires  support  from  her  son.  If,  with  any  of  these,  or  a 
thousand  others  of  a  similar  kind,  a  working  man  has  mortgaged 
his  life,  by  agreeing  to  a  monthly  paynlent,  what  is  he  to  doP 
Sell  his  house  at  a  disadvantage ! 

I  mention  these  items  of  objection,  not  because  I  desire  to  dis- 
courage working  men  from  saving,  or  investing  their  savings,  but 
from  an  anxious  wish  to  find  a  solution  for  my  thoughts.  I 
know  that. the  same  ideas  float,  only  perhaps  more  vaguely, 
through  the  minds  of  many.  If,  then,  the  arguments  herein 
stated  are  proved  to  be  ungrounded  or  shallow,  a  good  work  will 
be  done;  for  some  of  the,  shall  we  call  them,  prejudices  of 
working  men  shall  be  removed ;  but  if  they  are  not,  then  the 
next  useful  result  wiU.  be  that  men,  especially  philanthropical 
men,  must  set  about  devising  some  plan  by  which  the  important 
question  may  be  solved,  "  What  is  the  best  way  of  investmg  the 
savings  of  the  working  classes  ?  " 

I  confess  it  completely  bewilders  me  to  know  how  Benefit 
Building  Societies  can  ever  be  made  generally,  not  to  say  univer- 
sally, beneficial  to  the  labouring  classes.  To  a  few  favoured 
individuals  they  may  bring  the  happiest  results ;  but  what  work- 
ing man  can  stipulate  for,  say  fourteen  clear  years  of  life  m 
which  he  can  say  to  himself.  Whatever  betide,  I  shall  pay  this 
monthly  or  other  regularly  recurring  sum,  and  be  my  own  land- 
lord, in  despite  of  all  P  A  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished ! 
How  can  it  be  done  P  Scoxus. 
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I.  Edmlargb  Hevieir. 
IL  Quarterly  Beview. 
Ill  Fra8er*8  Magazine. 
IV.  Blackwood's    Edinburgh    Hagi 
zine. 

V.  Bentlej's  Miaoellanj. 


VI.  Edeotio  Review. 
VIL  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
VIII.  The  Atheuenm. 

IX.  The  Literary  Gazette. 
X.  The  Critic 

XI.  The  Literariam. 


Thb  Muses  seem  to  liaye  been  more  propitious  this  month  than 
last.  Much  excellence  is  displayed  in  those  leaflets  of  literature 
which  have  visited  our  study  taole.  Our  task  is  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  this ;  because,  where  ^ood  abounds,  choice  becomes  a 
matter  of  much  thought,  and,  m  our  case,  where  brevity  is  so 
needed,  of  much  responsibility.    But  we  must  to  work. 

I.  Seligion  has  little  part  in  our  abstract  this  month.  YI. 
seems  not  to  have  im|»roved  by  change.  "  The  Critical  Study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  "  is  controversial  and  narrow-minded.  "  The 
Hulsean  Lectures  for  1856  "  maintain,  in  a  wordy  way,  the  con- 
joint Gk>dship  and  humanity  of  Jesus.  I.  has  a  flrst-rate  paper 
on  "Convocation;"  mild,  critical,  sagacious,  and  moderate^ 
though  rather  indefinite  in  its  proposals. 

n.  History  fares  better.  "  The  Berlin  Academy,"  in  VI.,  is 
interesting ;  and  so  is  "  The  Hermetic  Philosophy."  "  The  Two 
EacoDs,"  m  Y.,  reviews  cursorily  the  characters  of  Lord  Francis 
of  Yerulam  and  his  brother  Anthony,  and  proves  that  at  all 
events  the  former  was  not  "  the  meanest  of  mankind."  A  most 
valuable  and  well-digested  "  Summary  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
Art  in  1856,"  appears  in  X.,  380.  In  L  three  papers  under  this 
heading  deserve  special  notice,  viz.  :•— 

1.  "Philip  II.  and  bis  Times"  opens  with  the  remark  that  Spain,  which 
introdnced  America  to  Europe,  has  heen  indebted  to  natives  of  that  territory  for 
her  best  historians,  Presoott  and  Motley;  describes  the  extent  and  resources 
of  the  Spanish  empire  on  the  retirement  of  Charles  V.,  1555;  characterizes 
Philip  as  "  able,  kborions,  persevering,  firm,  sagacious,  skilful  ia  the  use  of 
men,  and  skilful  in  dispensing  with  those  who  served  him  best,"  secretive, 
learned,  and  fond  of  his  native  land;  compares  his  empire  with  France  and 
Sngland,  and  decides  that  in  unity,  extent,  and  greatness,  his  excelled.  Then 
passing,  for  contrast,  from  his  accession  to  his  death,  it  shows  us  his  kingdom 
enfeebled,  pride  humbled,  possessions  lost,  ambitions  unrealized,  and  allies 
and  enemies  exchanged  for  conquerors.  Sad  result  of  forty-two  years  of 
fanatic  rule  and  thoughtless  zeal!  This  contrast  is  brilliantly  though  briefly 
sketched  down  to  our  own  day;  and  an  argument  for  freedom  of  faith,  thought, 
and  government,  is  drawn  from  the  facts  these  lines  disclose.  The  verdict 
of  history  is  that  Papalism  is  guilty  of  garoUing  human  prosperity.  2.  Mac- 
anlaj's  "History  of  England"  is  held  as  a  substantially  correct  account 
of  what  the  traveller  along  *'  the  dusty  high  road  of  real  events,"  from 
the  period  at  which  ^  the  Bevolution  was  accomplished,"  till  the  "  dynasty 
established  by  William"  was  firmly  seated  on  the  British  throne,  must  have 
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iritnessed.  The  writer  thinks  Mr.  M.  has  not  given  sufficient  prominence  to 
William's  diplom^ltic  talents  and  his  relations  to  £nrope,  *^  t^nes  down "  the 
anti-Scottism  exhibited,  and  gives  a  somewhat  "  new  reading  "  to  the  Glencoe 
massacre.  Documents  inaccessible  to  Mr.  M.  are  quoted,  and  the  whole  paper 
may  be  r^ardecl  as  «  defence  of,  an  eulogium  on,  and  a  supplement  to,  the 
able  work  of  which  its  writer  professes  **  unfeigned  admiration."  3.  "  French 
Society  under  the  Directory,''  is  a  critique  of  «  horridly  blood-daubed  page  of 
history— of  France,  a  martyr  and  a  slave — founded  on  the  Messrs.  De  Gou- 
court's  work  with  a  similar  title— a  work  which,  we  guess,  has  been  in  some 
degree  manufactured  by  imperial  command,  to  demonstrate  the  blessedness  of 
the  iron-hoofed  force  by  which  order  is  maintained  au  present  among  our  allies 
«— orook-necked  history. 

**  The  History  and  Antiquities  <^  Nortkamptonshiw,"  in  IL| 
is  a  pleasing,  ^rrulous,  historico-topographioal  ^etek,  inforBung 
the  mind  by  its  £a.ets,  and  gratifying  it  by  the  style.  It  is  im- 
possible to  analyze  its  maltifarious  contents.  ''  Gleanings  from 
the  Becord  Office,"  in  III.,  treats  of  the  dissolution  of  me  mo- 
nasteries : — 

It  begins  with  some  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  historic  impartiality.  To 
a^^frreciate,  we  must  sympathize,  and  this  we  can  seldom  do  with  ether  ages 
than  our  own.  Conjectural  history  is  pronounced  to  be  oftener  false  than  tnie. 
He  then  instances,  from  documents  found  in  the  Record  Office,  the  depraved 
nature  of  the  monastic  institutions  prior  to  suppression.  1,  St.  Albans;  2, 
Wigmore,  near  Ludlow;  hoth  of  these  indicate  a  very  unpleasiug  state  of  mat- 
ters; and  3,  we  have  a  fine  outline  of  Robert  Hobbes,  abbot  of  Wobum  Abbey, 
and  the  contestations  within  him  of  holiness  and  self-interest,  in  which  the 
fatmer  is  victorious.     TTiere  »  **  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil  I " 

III.  Biography  has  received  from  II.  sketches  of  "  Lord  Eag- 
lan,'*  and  of  the  "  life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier."  The  skill,  huma- 
nity, bravery,  devotedness,  and  virtue  of  the  Crimean  leader  are 
fondly  dwelt  on ;  and  no  one  can  read,  without  admiration,  of 
his  undaunted  stoicism  when — ^forsaken  byCrovemment,  branded 
by  the  press,  goaded  to  desperation  by  carelessness  and  routise- 
ism — he  fiiced  the  enwny,  and  performed  his  duty,  even  in  the 
clutch  of  death. 

General  Napier  was  born  at  Whitehall,  10th  August,  1782,  received  his 
commission  when  twelve  years  old,  and  was  lieutenant  of  the  95th  io 
1800.  He  led  his  regiment,  the  50th,  at  Corumia,  January,  1809,  and  was 
left  for  dead  on  the  field.  He  was  present  at  Coa,  July,  1810;  at  Busaco, 
September,  1810,  he  was  wounded  in  the  nose  and  jaw.  For  his  services  he 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  1812,  and  ordered  to  Bermuda;  in  1819  became 
field-officer  in  the  Ionian  Islands;  and  appeared  as  General  Napier,  K.B.,  1839, 
to  oppose  the  Chartists  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  He  was  placed 
on  the  Indian  staff  in  1841.  Here  the  article  leaves  off,  to  wait  for  the  suc- 
ceeding two  volumes,  which  are  to  relate  the  story  of  the  Scindian  wars,  &c. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge.  General  Charles  Napier  fully  illustrated  his  own  maxim 
— "  The  essence  of  war  is  endurance,  and  not  only  that,  but  a  pride  and  glory 
in  privation,  and  a  contempt  for  comfort  as  effeminate  and  disgraceful."  The 
same  work  is  reviewed  by  VIII.,  1528,  and  IX.,  2090. 
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'*  Emanuel  Swedenborg"  Ib  somewhat  dully  outlined  in  III. 
In  lY.  an  able,  useful,  niehly  laudatory  sketch  of  "  Lord  St. 
Leonards "  is  given,  as  author,  advocate,  judge,  and  legislator. 
Lawyers  will  read  it  eagerly,  and  relish  it.  "  Napoleon  III.," 
in  v.,  is  sarcastic ;  and  "  Mrs.  Glover  "  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten beside  the  footlights.  **  Sir  John  Malcolm  "  figures  in  YL, 
Vin.,  and  X.,  380. 

lY.  Social  and  Political  Economy  and  Law  receive  attention 
from  I.,  in  three  good  papers,  **  Sights  and  Liabilities  of  Husband 
and  Wife ;"  **  Parliamentary  Committees  and  Bailway  Legisla* 
tion;"  and  "  India,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan."  Those  who  wish 
to  comprehend  the  new  wars  in  the  East  will  study  the  last,  $B 
well  as  "  The  YTar  in  Asia."  in  lY. ;  "  The  Persian  War,"  in  Y, ; 
sad  "  The  War  with  China,"  in  III.  All  are  informing,  able^ 
and  well-written.  "The  Income  Tax,"  in  YII.,  will  mterest 
abolitionists  and  reductionists  ;  while  no  one  will  deny  the  sag^ 
0088  of  the  closing  yemarka  of  "  Our  Political  Prospects,"  in  I.— 
"  The  surest  method  to  give  perman^ice  to  the  ereat  institutions 
of  the  country  is  to  husband  its  resources,  to  lighten  its  burdens^ 
and  to  improve  its  laws."  "  Tickets-of-Leave,"  in  lY..  ia  reck- 
lesH  in  style,  argument,  wit,  and  moral  feeling. 

Y.  Philosophy  is  a  maiden  aU  forlorn  in  these  Magazines* 
WhyP 

Yi.  Education  appeals  to  XI.  as  her  hope ;  she  is  forsaken  else. 

YII.  Science  calls  special  attention  to  **  Life  in  its  Simpler 
Forms,"  in  III.,  wherem  the  ])roblem  of  life  (vitality)  is  toucaed 
with  a  maater-hand  by  the  writer  who  has  taught  even  "  Black- 
wood" to  love  science  by  his  **  Sea-side  Studies.  One  important 
law  we  quote — "  The  complexity  of  vital  manifestations  depends 
on  the  comj^exity  of  the  organism  "  of  any  being.  In  II.  "  Eems 
and  their  Portraits"  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by 
lovers  of  nature;  "Sats"  is  curious  and  entertaining;  "The 
Salmon  "  is  sensible,  but  not  very  deep.  **  Ferguson's  Handbook 
of  Architecture,"  in  I.,  contains  mucn  matter  which  should  gnu 
tify  bU  those  who  wish  to  judge  and  appreciate  the  public  biuld- 
ings  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

Vin.  General  Literature  has  been  a  little  better  attended  to* 

YL  contains  a  fairish  paper  on  *'  Spanish  Literature."  III. 
gives  "Little  Lessons  for  Little  Poets,"  some  of  whom  receive 
severe  castigation.  IL,  in  "  Homer  and  his  Successors  in  Epic 
Poetry,"  treata  of  Homer,  Yirgil,  and  Tasso  fluently,  but  not 
very  profoundly,  although  a  considerable  amount  of  learning  and 
Accuracy  of  reading  is  exhibited  in  the  paper.  1^,  L« 

[Pressare  of  spaee  has  compelled  ns,  very  nnwillingly,  to  confine  this  paper 
Vithui  narrower  bounds  than  we  coald  wish,  and  to  cat  out  this  month  the 
able  abstract  of  the  above  paper. — Eds.  B,  C] 
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Caaiocbooe  Castle.    By  Gebald  Massey.    Second  Editioiii 
reyked.    London:  Bogue. 

Let  no  one  hencefortli  dispute  the  use  of  critidsm  to  the  poet. 
In  a  spirit  of  kind  and  temperate  candonr  were  the  failing  of 
this  volume  pointed  out  by  the  reviewers.  And  in  a  spirit  of 
frank  gratitude  and  graceful  teachableness  did  the  poet  correct 
his  errors  and  improve  his  poem.  It  is  an  instructive  and  a 
pleasing  sight. 

The  faults  were  neither  few  nor  slight.  Those  who  had  read 
"  Babe  Christabel,"  "  Hood,"  "  Unbeloved,"  in  Massey's  former 
volume,  cried  out,  on  reading  "  Craigcrook  Castle,"  "  Oh,  what 
a  falliug  off  is  here!"  They  com^ained  of  nnconnectedness, 
inharmonious  lines,  florid  extravagance  of  word  and  imagery, 
irreverent  phrases,  grotesque  and  mdicrous  expressions.  Many 
of  these  faults  are  correct-ed  in  the  second  edition.  So  we  need 
not  give  examples. 

A  great  characteristic  of  Massey's  poetry  is  its  richness.  He 
throws  around  his  wealth  as  lavishly  as  spring  does  flowers. 
He  is  prodigal  of  tropes  and  imagery.  His  simfles  are  heaped 
one  upon  another;  they  are  not  wrought  out;  they  are  not 
classical ;  they  are  like  those  of  Keats  and  the  author  of  '*  Fes- 
tus,"  not  like  Homer's  and  Milton's.  There  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  as  between  an  English  fane,  "  rich  with 
barbaric  gold  "  and  glancing  gems,  and  a  Grecian  temple,  with 
its  stem,  grand  outlines  and  simple  stateliness.  We  prefer  the 
latter,  but  can  admire  the  former  too.  • 

Another  special  characteristic  is  its  humanness.  There  is  no 
metaphysical  soaring,  no  philosophic  mystery.  Massey's  strams 
come  home  to  the  hearts  of  all ;  he  sets  to  music  the  experiences 
of  the  people ; — all  the  calm  joys  and  love-fruition  of  the  home ; 
all  the  love  of  parents ;  all  tneir  woe,  as  they  first  perceive  the 
death-lines  written  on  the  baby  face,  and  feel  that  the  angel- 
child  is  only  lent  for  awhile,  and  must  soon  return  to  its  old 
clime— the  fabled  "  garden  of  Adonis."  Then  he  tells  of  those 
pi%-dreams  which  come  to  all,  or  the  lone  woe  of  the  unloved 
one.  Or,  in  indignant  tone,  he  cries  of  the  abuses  of  our  land; 
the  oppression  of  the  lowly,  the  early  misery  of  the  factory  child, 
the  marriage  of  estates,  not  hearts.  Or,  in  spirit-stirring  lyrics, 
he  sings  the  war  and  all  its  glories,  and,  alas  f  its  shames. 

His  imagination  has  no  sky-piercing  flight ;  his  fancy  glimpses 
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oat  into  no  fairy  realms.  But  he  sings  in  softest  music  songs 
that  echo  in  all  hearts,  alternately — 

^  Sweet  as  first  lore,  and  sad  as  wailing  winda." 

He  paints,  in  roseate  hues,  scenes  we  have  all  beheld  and  lingered 
over.  Or,  in  rich  garb,  he  clothes  fancies  and  feelings  we  hare 
all  felt,  but  could  not  utter. 

One  or  two  examples  will  better  ayail  than  any  weak  wordf 
of  ours:— 

''  How,  in  a  wondrous  moonlight,  long  ago, 
The  face  of  early  Love  nptarned  to  us 
Two  human  stars  that  swam  in  bridal  dew, 
With  brow  of  virgin  white,  and  cheek's  warm  touch, 
The  full  heart's  sweetness  parting  young  red  lips." 

"  Life  for  pleasure  ripples  as  it  runs, 
And  young  earth  putteth  forth  the  lovely  thing 
She  hath  been  dreaming  through  long  winter  nights.** — "Spring" 

*  Let  faith  but  climb  the  tree  of  prayer,  and  watch, 
And  wait,  the  Lord  will  surely  come  that  way.**—"  Prayer^ 

"  Pale  as  a  lily  crowned  with  moonlight  calm, 
A  queenly  creature,  with  her  quiet  grace, 
And  dazzling  white  hand  veined  cerulean; 
Upon  her  warm  waved  hair  the  rippled  light 
Played  soft,  and  touched  it  into  cloudy  gold; 
Her  eyes  ot  violet  grey  were  coloured  rich 
With  gloom  of  tender  thought,  and  mirrored  large 
Within  them,  starry  feeling  swam  and  shone.** — *'  Mabel." 

"  0  found  you  a  little  sea- syren 

In  some  perilous  palace  left? 
Or  is  it  a  little  child-angel. 

Of  her  high-born  kin  bereft? 
Or  came  she  out  of  the  Elfin  land, 

By  earthly  love  beguiled? 
Or  hath  the  sweet  spirit  of  beauty 

Taken  shape  as  one  starry  child.** — "  The  Babe" 

Having  read  these,  say,  O  reader,  is  not  Gerald  Massey  a 
poetr 

Cambridge.  Thbblkeld. 


OUTIINES   OF   THE   HiSTOET    OF  EoHE.      By  H.   WhITE,  B.A. 

Edinburgh :  OUver  and  Boyd. 

An  excellent  school  book,  clear,  interesting,  correct,  and  con- 
taining the  results  of  scholarly  researches  up  to  the  very  time  at 
which  it  has  been  issued  from  the  press.  To  those  who  have 
little  leisure  for  historical  study,  this  book,  if  rightly  used,  will 
giTe  the  maximum  of  knowledge  in  a  minimum  of  time. 
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LESSONS    ON   FEENCH.* 

BY  W.   J.   CHAMPION,   A.B. 

PART  II.— THE  INFLEXIONS. 

5.— Thb  ViRB — cofUwued, 

Irregular  Verbs  op  the  Second  Conjugation. 

1.  ACQUI&RIK,  TO  Acquire. 

Primitive  Forms— 1,  Acquiers;  2,  Acquis;  3,  Acquerir; 

4,  acquerant;  5,  acquis. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Acqu-iers  -iers  -iert  -^rons 

Preterite  Acqui-s  -s  -t  -mes 

Future  Acquerr-ai  -as  -a  -ons 

Conditional  Acquerr-ais  -ais  -ait  -ions 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present        Acqui-^re     -feres    -fere        -Prions    -e'riez     -ferent 

All  the  other  parts  are  regularly  formed  from  these. 

In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  conquerir,  to  gain,  to  conquer,  and  the 
other  compounds  of  querir^  to  fetch.  Qtterir  is  obsolete  in  all  except  the 
present  infinitive. 


-erez 

-ierent 

-tes 

-rent 

-ez 

-ont 

-iez 

-aieat 

2.  BOUILLIE,  to  Boil. 
Primitive  Forms— 1,  Bous;  2,  Bouillis;  3,  Bouillir;  4,  Bouillant; 

5,  BOUILLI. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present        Bous    bous    bout        bouill-ons    -ez    -ent 

Imperative  Mood. 
Bous        bouillons    bouillez 

In  all  other  parts  it  is  like  sentir. 

Note. — This  is  a  neuter  verb,  used  as  we  use  6o»7,  when  we  say,  "  the 
water  boils."    In  the  sense  of  cooking,  use  "  faire  bouillh*,"  to  make  boi. 

♦  Continued  from  page  277,  vol.  ii.,  1856. 
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3.  OOUBIB,  TO  Bnr. 

Pjumitite  FoBHB^l)  CouBS;  2,  C0UBU8;  3,  Cocbib;  4,  Coubabt; 

5,  COUBU, 

Ikdicativb  Mood. 


Present          Coor-i         -«       -t 

-ODS 

-ez 

•ent 

Preterite        Conrn-a       -s       -t 

-met 

-tes 

-rent 

FtOure           Conrr-ai      -as     -a 

-ons 

-OK 

-ont 

Condiiiotial    Coorr-ais     -ais    -ait 

-iODfl 

-iez 

-aient 

SuBJUHCTiYB  Mood. 

Present        Gonr-e         -ei       -e 

-ions 

.iea 

•ent 

Preterite      Coani-Bse    -ssea    -t 

-ssions 

-Miiez 

-ssent 

Imfebatiye  Mood. 
Cours        coDrotts    coorez 


4.  CUEILLIB,  TO  Gathbb. 

PBIMITIYE  FOBMS — 1,  CUEILLE;   2,  CUEILLIB;  3,  CCELUB; 

4,  cueillamt;  5,  cubiixi. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Cneill-e  -es      -e 

Future  GadUer-ai      -as     -a 

Conditional    Cueiller-ais    -ais    -ait 

.   SuBjvMCTiYB  Mood. 
Present        Cneiil-e    -es    -e        -ions    -iez    -ent 

Impebative  Mood. 
Caeille        cueiUons    caeillez 

And  the  rest  regular,  like  sentib. 


-ons 

-ez 

-ent 

*Q08 

•ez 

-ont 

-ions 

-iez 

-aient 

5.  FAILLIK,  TO  Fail. 

Pbucitiye  Fobms-— 1, ;  2,  Faillis;  3,  Faillib;  4, ;  5,  Failli^ 

Imdioativb  Mood, 
Preterite        FaiU-is    -is    -it        -tmes    -ilea    -irent 

PABTICIPLEe. 

Failli       Ayant  ikilU. 

All  other  parts  are  wanting:  this  Is  defective  rather  than  iiregular. 
Defaillib,  to  faint,  is  also  defective. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Pruent  Nons  d^faillons 

Imperfect        D^faill-ais     -ais    -ait        -ions     -iez     -aient 

Preterite         De'faill-is      -is      -it  -tmes  -ties    -irent 

Compound  qf  the  Present        tTai  deiailli,  &c 


i 
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Infinitive  Mood. 
Present        D^fkillir 

Scarceljr  any  other  part  is  ever  met  with. 


6.  F^RIB,  TO  Strike, 
is  nsed  only  in  the  phrase  ^  sans  coup  f^rir/*  "^  without  striking  a  blow/' 


7.  FUIB,  TO  Flee. 
Primitive  Forms— 1,  Fdis;  2,  Fuis;  3,  Fuir;  4,  Fuyant;  5,  Fui. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Fui- 8        -8       -t  fuy-ons    -ez    fuient 


Present 
Jmpm/ect 

Present 


The  rest  is  regular. 


Fuy-ais    -ais     -ait  -ions  -iez    -aient 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Fu-ie     -ies    -ie        -yions    -yiez     -ient 

Imperatitb  Mood. 
Fuis        fuyons    fuyez 


8.  GeSIB,  to  Lie  Down  (obsolete). 

The  only  parts  are — 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  II  gtt  Nous  gisons    ils  gisent 

Imperfect        Gis-ais    -ais    -ait        -ions    -iez     -aient 

Participle.  y 

Present        Gisant 

Ci-gIt,  here  liesj  is^the  common  beginning  of  an  epitaph: — 

"  Ci-gtt  Piron :  qui  n'dtait  rien, 
Pas  meme  Acade'micien." 

"  Here  lies  Piron:  who  was  nothing  at  all. 
Not  even  a  member  of  the  Academy." 

It  is  also  used  in  poetry  and  in  a  figurative  sense : — 

"  Ci-gtt  Ver-Vert;  d-gisent  tons  Ies  coeurs." 


9.  ISSIB,  TO  Issue, 
is  used  only  in  the  past  participle  issu^  in  the  sense  of  sprunff,  descended. 


10.  MOUBIB,  TO  Die. 

Primitive  Formc— 1,  Meurs;  2,  Mourus;  3,  Mourir;  4,  Mourant; 

5,  Mort.  I 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present        ileur-s    -s    ^t        mour-ons    -ez    meurent 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 
Preienl        Meor-e    -es    -e        moari-oos    •€«    meoreafc 

Impe&atiyb  Mood. 

Menrs        moaroDB    monrez 

The  componnd  tenses  are  formed  with  Stre,    The  parts  of  the  verb  not 
meotioned  here  are  like  the  corresponding  parts  of  cousis  (No.  S). 


II.  OUIBjToHeab, 

is  used  onlj  in  the  present  infinitive  <mtr,  and  in  the  past  participle  otii;  the 
Utter  most  commonly  in  snch  phrases  as  *'  J'ai  oui  dire,**  **  I  have  heard  say/' 


12.  OUVRIR,  to  Open. 

Pmmitivb  Fobk  — 1,  Ouvre;  2,  OuvRisj  3,  Outbir;  4,  Ouvbant  ; 

5,  Ouvebt. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present        Oavr-e    -es    >e        -ons    -ez    -eat 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present        Onvr-e    -es     -e        -ions    -iez    -ent 

Imfebativb  Mood. 
Onvre         onyrons    onvrez 

In  aU  the  other  parts  it  is  like  sentib. 

Ail  the  verbs  whose  infinitive  ends  in  vnr  or  frir  are  conjugated  like 

OUTBUU 


13.  VETIR,  to  Clothe. 

Primitive  FoR3is— 1,  Vets;  2,  Vetis;  3,  Vbtib;  4,  Vetantj  5,  Vetu. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present — Vet-s    -s      vet        -ons    -ez    -ent 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present — Vet-e    -es    -e         -ions    -iez     -ent 

Imfebativb  Mood. 
Vets        vetons    vetez 

And  the  rest  like  sentib.    Bnt  it  is  rarely  used,  except  in  the  present 
infinitive  and  the  past  participle.    Habilleb  b  used  instead. 


Education. — ^Kaowledge  is  the  only  antidote  to  misery  and 
crime.  Without  education  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  either 
seculap  or  divine ;  and  without  knowledge  there  can  be  no  happi- 
.ness  in  this  world  or  the  next. — Sir  David  Brewster. 
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^\it  ^ntpimx. 


QuRSTiONs  Rbquirimq  Answers. 

132.  I  will  feel  obliged  for  any  in- 
formation respecting  German  Univer- 
sities. What  are  the  probable  ex- 
penses? Are  the  courses  rearl  for 
entrance  nearly  like  onrs?  Do  they 
in  general  stand  as  high  as  our  own 
universities  for  granting  degrees  in 
physic  and  literature? — Bracts. 

133.  Will  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  British  Controversialist  inform 
me  the  necessary  qualifications  to  ob- 
tain a  situation  as  custom  house  clerk  ? 
— Max. 

134.  The  meaning  and  derivation 
of  the  word  "  Garotte  "?— G.  W.  D. 


Answebs  to  Questions. 

113.  Procure  a  good  dictionary,  and 
Boget^s  *'  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 
and  Phrases,"  select  any  section  in  the 
latter  which  suits  vour  tastes  and 
wants,  and  study  it  in  the  following 
way,  viz.: — 1.  Turn  up  in  the  dic- 
tionary the  meaning  of  each  word,  the 
meaning  of  which,  in  its  relation  to 
the  section,  is  not  immediately  appre- 
hended. K.B.  The  words  in  Boget*s 
book  are  arranged  in  opposite  columns, 
one  containing  the  synonyms,  the  other 
the  antonyms.  2.  Eitiier  write  or 
speak  sentences  in  which  the  several 
words  are  employed.  If  this  is  too 
extensive  or  expensive,  get  Whately's 
**  English  Synonyms,"  and  read  care- 
fully, as  well  as  Trench  "  On  the 
Study  of  Words."--P.  Q.  L.  B. 

114.  Faraday's  **  Chemical  Mani- 
pulation" is  an  excellent  work  for  the 
purpose  inquired  after.  But  for  com- 
mon experiments,  no  book  is  necessary. 
With  ordinary  glasses,  a  supply  of 
glass  tubes,  now  very  cheap,  and  a 
blow-pioe,  one  can  do  a  great  deal 
oneVself.    But  quantitative  annlyses, 


which  shall  possess  authority  in  the 
scientific  world,  or  be  trustworthy  any- 
where, require  an  expensive  apparatus. 
In  f:ict,  they  cannot  be  undertaken 
with  advantage,  except  by  a  professed 
chemist — M.  G.  J. 

**  Chemious  "  will  find  in  the  easy 
and  interesting  lessons  on  chemistry 
in  Casseirs  "  Popular  Eduoator  "  suffi- 
cient directions  for  making  all  the 
chief  apparatus  required  in  ordinary 
investigations.  1  have  perfanned 
nearly  every  experiment  in  Wilson's 
"  Chemistry,"  and  the  costliest  piece 
of  apparatus  I  have  required  or  pur- 
chased is  a  gallon  tin  gas-holder,  which 
cost  me  ds.  I  should  be  happy  to 
answer  any  further  inquiries  of  "  Ghe- 
micns."  My  address  can  be  known 
from  the  editors. — F.  S. 

122.  Get  Neil's  "  Composition  and 
Elocution,"  study  the  etymological 
part,  pp.  8^^17;  then  follow  the  di- 
rections  given  in  the  portion  on  ortho- 
graphy, pp.  17—20,  or  get  a  friend  to 
read  while  you  write,  then  correct  your 
copy  by  reference  to  the  book.  Con- 
stant practice  is  better  than  a  thousand 
rules.— Tutor. 

Sang's  "  Elementary  Arithmetic," 
Blackwood,  Edinburgh. — B. 

133.  For  £S  or  £4  A  microscope 
quite  fit  for  original  investigation  can 
be  had.  But  to  find  one  suitable  for 
the  particular  purpose  to  which  he  is 
to  Apply  it,  the  student  must  go  him- 
self to  some  optician  who  has  a  good 
stock,  and  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
working  of  each.  There  are  many 
sueh  opticiaoa  in  London.  Bat  fot 
the  sum  named,  the  purchaser  ought 
not  to  take  a  compound  but  a  single 
microscope;  though  it  be  less  agree- 
able to  use,  it  is  far  more  trustworthy* 
— M.  G.  J. 

125.    We    apprehend,    from  what 
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^GQinaQme"  sajs  of  his  vision,  that 
it  is  not  his  eyes  so  much  as  his  sto- 
iDseh  that  is  at  fault.  Glasses  can 
onij  correct  long-sightedness  or  short- 
nghtedness;  thej  only  add  to  "  offas- 
estioDS*  coming  on  at  certain  hoars. 
«— M.  G.  J. 

128.  I  would  inform  R.  D.  R  that 
Pitman's  ^  Phonetic  Shorthand  "  is  the 
best  in  ever/  respect.  Hundreds  of 
testimonials  demonstrate  its  unequalled 
besaty,  rationality,  and  legibility. — 
Ji  S. 

B.  D.  R.  will  find  that  Odell's  sys- 
tem of  shorthand,  improved  by  Taylor, 
and  published  by  Groombridge  and 
Sons,  5,  Paternoster  Row,  will  suit  his 
parpose.    It  may,  as  stated  by  the  au- 


thor, be  acquired  in  a  fewhdurs,  is  eavf 
and  cheap,the  price  being  8d.— Scribo. 
R.  D.  R.  is  recommended  to  try 
Gnmey's  "System  of  Shorthand," 
price  Is.  6d.,  published  by  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall 
Court,  by  following  the  directions  laid 
down  in  which  he  will  acquire  a  know* 
ledge  of  shorthand  in  a  few  hours, 
and  that  very  easily.  Pltman*s,  we 
are  aware,  is  commonly  recommended, 
but  we  consider  Gumey's  superior  to 
it,  on  account  of  the  great  amonnt  of 
practice  required  in  Pitman's  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
words  represented  by  the  same  cha- 
racter, hea?ily  or  lightly  drawn.— 
G.  C. 
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The  United  Soiree  of  the  Swansea 
Debating  Societies,  viz.,  the  Swansea 
Christian  Literary  and  Scientific,  the 
Tork  Place  Christian  and  Literary, 
Bod  the  Swansea  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations,  took  place  on  Jan. 
26th,  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  recently 
magnificently  decorated.  This  gave 
greater  eclat  to  the  gathering.  About 
800  ladies  and  gentlemen  partook  of 
the  «  cup,"  &c.  After  tea,  the  tables 
were  again  laid  out  with  various  kinds 
of  fruits,  confectionary,  &c.,  and  the 
more  intellectual  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings commenced.  J.  Oakshot,  Esq., 
Mayor,  was  invited  to  preside;  and 
his  worship,  in  a  very  neat  and  appro- 
priate speech,  urged  the  young  men 
present  not  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
present  attainments,  but  to  press  on 
to  greater  acquisitions  in  knowledge. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Spen- 
cer, President  of  the  Swansea  Chris- 
tian Literary  and  Scientific  Associa- 
tion, who  gave  a  clear  and  spirited 
address  on  the  "Advantages  that 
woald  accrue  to  Young  Men    from 


such  Societies."  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hill,  President  of  the  York  Place 
Christian  and  Literary  Association, 
also  addressed  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Harrison,  editor  of  the  Star  of 
Gwentf  followed,  on  the  "  Best  Method 
for  Young  Men  to  Improve  them- 
selves." The  Rev.  Charles  Short, 
President  of  the  Swansea  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association,  succeeded,  and 
gave  a  brief  but  forcible  speech.  These 
addresses  were  interspersed  with  glees 
and  recitations.  The  glees  were  ad- 
mirably sung  by  the  Unity  Choral 
Society,  and  the  recitations  were  given 
by  Messrs.  Tedrake  and  James.  It  is 
intended  that  prizes  shall  be  offered, 
in  connection  with  these  three  societies, 
for  the  best  essays;  the  competition 
to  be  confined  to  the  members.  It  is 
believed  that  this  will  be  the  means 
of  stimulating  them  to  greater  mental 
exertions.  At  the  soiree^  a  subscrip- 
tion list  was  opened,  and  several  gen- 
tlemen gave  handsome  sums.  Messrs. 
Benjamin  Griffiths,  Joshua  Griffiths, 
W.  E.  Jones,  and  J.  Lewis,  moved  the 
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nsnal  votes  of  thanks.  The  happy 
gathering  broke  up,  bj  the  Choral 
Society  singing  the  "  Fisherman's 
Good  Night"— T.  T.,  Hon.  Sec 

Laxton  {NoUi)  MtUtud  Improvement 
Society, — A  lectnre  on  self-cnltore,  de« 
livered  by  Mr.  J.  Fawsit  to  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  this  society,  con- 
tained the  following  good  passages: — 
'  **  Of  late  years  the  attention  of  this 
renowned  nation  has  been  singularly 
arrested,  mad  momentarily  absorbed, 
by  a  succession  of  remarkable  events 
— events  dissimilar  in  nature  and  ten- 
dency. The  events  to  which  I  allude 
may  be  known  as  the  railway  mania, 
the  corn-law  mania,  the  Tom  Thumb 
mania,  the  Jenny  Lind  mania,  the  Ex- 
hibition mania,  the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
mania,  and  the  war  mania.  Excitabi- 
lity and  curiosity  are  the  characteristics 
of  Englishmen  at  home;  and  we  have 
all  been  more  or  less  maniacs  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  How- 
ever, although  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  events  just  named,  a  good 
deal  has  also  been  paid  to  other  sub- 
jects— subjects  of  greater  and  more 
lasting  utility.  For  instance,  the 
sending  of  upwards  of  one  million 
Testaments  to  China;  the  erection  of 
a  large  number  of  churches  and  cha- 
pels, of  schools,  and  comfortable  dwell- 
ings for  the  poor;  the  organization  of 
reading  societies,  libraries,  mechanics' 
institutes, and  benevolent  societies;  the 
education  of  the  million ;  and  the  uni- 
versal dissemination  of  knowledge, 
morality,  and  religion.  Each  of  these 
noble  subjects  has  had  its  advocates, 
its  patrons,  and  its  converts ;  each  has 
been  attended  with  success  and  com- 
fort; and  provided  the  whole  meet 
with  that  amount  of  success  and  sup- 
port which  they  deserve,  they  will  be 
the  means  of  dispelling  darkness  and 
misery  from  our  world,  and  of  diffusing 
light  and  happiness  through  all  lands. 
Men  of  England,  help!  men  of  Laxton, 
help! 

**  The  subject  of  our  remarks  now  is 
education.     Education  is  the  art   of 


employing  all  kinds  of  culture,  taiUoo, 
and  instruction,  necessary  to   make 
men  decent  scholars,  good  Christians, 
and  useful  members  of  society.    Car- 
dinals, and  statesmen,  and  ministers, 
and  mechanics,  are  devoting  their  time 
and  talents  towards  the  advancement 
of  this  Godlike  undertaking.   The  need 
of  education  is  felt,  at  the  least,  in 
the  core  of  our  nation;   and  it  has 
spread  itself  through  the  whole  sys- 
tem, even  to  the  nails  of  the  extremi- 
ties.    Hamlets  and  viUages  as  well  as 
towns  and  cities,  peasants  as  well  as 
princes,  servants  as  well  as  masters, 
thirst  for  education — for  knowledge — 
for  respect;  and  now  that  the  want  it 
once  felt,  now  that  the  passion  is  once 
aroused,  it  will  never  be  allayed  until 
education  and  knowledge,  as  the  life- 
blood  of  the  nation,  circulate  thfoogh 
every  part,  and  nourish  the  whole. 
To  be  a  healthy  whole,  every  part 
must  be  healthy;    each  vein,  arteiy, 
nerve,  muscle,  bone,  part,  and  parcel, 
must  perform  its  functions.    In  short, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  must  be 
educated.      The   specific    branch  of 
education  demanding  our  attention  to- 
night is  *  self-education,'  or  *  self-cul- 
ture.'    All  great  and    learned  men 
have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
self-made  men;  many  have  been  en- 
tirely so.     It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
receive  a  liberal  education  in  youth, 
but  it  is  a  greater  to  educate  ourselves 
in  manhood  and  old   age.     The  two 
combined^  is  what  we  are  seeking  to 
accomplish  in  the  rising  generation. 
In  common  with  other  productions  of 
nature,  man  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment— of  physical  improvement;  but 
in  contradistinction  to  these,  he  is  sus- 
ceptible of  mental,  moral,  and  reh'gioos 
improvement.     He  is  the  only  living 
being  that  can  improve  himself.    Man 
has  been  called  a  '  tool-making  animal,' 
a  '  laughing  animal,'  &c.    We  will  call 
him  a  self-improver,  for  that  is  the 
cardinal  characteristic   of  his  being 
Every  individual  in  this  assembly  is 
the  proprietor  of  a  power  which,  if 
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proper!/  employed,  will  enlarge  the 
range  of  liU  kooirledge,  refonn  his 
mMals  and  manners,  and  render  him 
happy  and  naefal.  Kan  needs  educa- 
tion. Though  the  most  independent 
ereatore  in  manhood,  be  is  most  de- 
pendent in  childhood*  Dnring  infancy 
he  can  do  nothing  towards  educating 
either  body  or  mind;  he  is  helpless 
and  passiTe.  He  is  edocated  by  otheni) 
and  when  they  educate  him  properly, 
they  do  him  and  the  public  a  great 
&Toar.  At  its  ingress  into  the  world 
the  mind  is  a  perfect  blank;  a  large 
room  witboot  furniture;  a  substance 
capable  of  illimitable  expansion ;  a  rich 
farm  needing  cultivation.  It  needs 
filling  with  ffnd,  sensible  matter  with- 
oat either  blot  or  error;  with  furniture 
that  will  be  both  ornamental  apd  useful ; 
its  expansion  must  be  gradual  and 
perpetual;  the  seed  sown  must  be  such 
as  to  produce  the  most  and  best  fruits. 
The  whole  array  of  arts  and  sciences, 
literature  and  religion,  is  making  long 
and  rapid  strides  in  the  present  day; 
and  if  we  wish  to  keep  up  even  with 
the  rear,  we  must  be  up  and  at  work. 
The  schoolboys  of  this  day  would 
have  been  deemed  philosophers  six  or 
right  centuries  ago.  The  time  was 
when  kings,  emperors,  and  nobles  bad 
to  authenticate  important  documents 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  You  have 
the  means  of  .improving  yourselves; 
yon  have  an  abundance  of  means,  a 
great  variety  of  means,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  using  them.  Tour  ancestors 
had  no  such  means;  some  of  them 
desired  them,  but  died  without  the 
realization  of  their  desire.  To  con- 
vey rational  knowledge,  we  may  say 
that  the  land  is  now  full  of  schools, 
men  of  learning,  books,  reading  rooms, 
neifs  rooms,  newspapers,  and  periodi- 
cals of  every  cast.  We  may  read. 
Bead  good  books,  irrespective  of  the 
religious  and  political  peculiarities  of 
their  authors.  Never  look  into  immo- 
ral books,  nor  books  whose  tendency  is 
immoral  Be  on  your  guard  in  making 
choice  of  novels.    There  are  cart-loads 


of  novels  of  no  actual  worth,  ettlker 
for  moral,  intellectual,  or  religions  cul- 
ture. To  seek  for  anything  good  in 
them  is  like  looking  for  a  musUn  nee- 
dle in  a  rick  of  hay.  One  handful  of 
com  will  do  your  horse  more  good  than 
a  sackful  of  chaff,  and  will  be  much 
sooner  eaten.  I  am  not  a  novel  reader 
myself,  consequently  I  do  not  tho- 
roughly recoomiend  the  practice;  but 
I  do  say,  read  novels  rather  than  not 
read  at  all  Think.  Thinking  is  in 
the  mental  system  what  digestion  is  in 
the  physical  Think  about  what  you 
read,  hear,  and  see.  Compare  one 
thing  with  another;  this  man's  opinion 
with  that  man's;  separate  the  good 
from  the  bad,  the  true  from  the  false, 
and  the  beneficial  from  the  injurious. 
Write  racy  thoughts,  rare  occurrences, 
new  ideas,  and  remarkable  incidents 
that  deserve  a  place  on  paper,  for  they 
are  there,  should  you  preserve  the  me- 
moranda, twenty  years  after,  and  after 
that  period  they  may  be  as  acceptable 
as  the  receipt  of  a  disputed  payment. 
Converse,  Tell  people  what  you  know, 
and  ask  of  them  what  you  do  not 
know;  but  do  it  courteously  and 
kindly.  Perchance  you  may  get  to 
know  something  that  will  do  this 
world  good,  but  for  want  of  means  you 
may  not  be  able  to  publish  your  know- 
ledge in  a  book.  Well,  tell  folks  about 
it;  be  your  own  printer  and  publisher; 
tell  all  you  can,  and  in  process  of  time 
your  discovery  will  be  appreciated. 
The  originality  of  some  of  the  most 
useful  and  popular  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions belongs  to  unlettered  men. 
Let  not  age  hinder  you.  That  you 
are  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age,  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  try-to  im- 
prove yourselves.  Many  at  that  age 
say  that  they  cannot  learn  to  read,  to 
write,  &c  But  were  we  to  tell  them 
that  they  could  not  learn  to  do  little 
matters  in  their  own  line  of  business, 
they  would  be  much  tiffed.  Men  of 
fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  have  learned 
music,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, &c.,  and  some  hare  become 
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profloientt  in  Hmr  respeetiTv  itadies. 
Let  not  yofnrtj  hinder  70a;  where 
there  it  *  will,  there  is  a  wmy.  The 
Bishop  of  Victoria,  in  an  address  at 
the  Chnrch  Missionary  meeting  in 
Chester,  said  that  a  Chinese  scholar, 
who  was  so  poor  that  he  oonld  not 
proride  himsdf  with  a  candle  at  night, 


always  obtained  his  light  by  boring 
through  the  wall  of  the  honse  into  his 
neighbour's  room,  so  that  he  might 
stady  his  books  by  the  faint  beams  of 
light  which  passed  from  his  neigh- 
boor^  lamp  through  the  hole  in  the 
wall.    Let  nothing  hinder  yon." 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Dr.  CabDwkll,  Camden  Professor 
of  Ancient  Hbtory,  Oxford,  has  begun 
a  coarse  of  lectures  on  ^  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Socrates,"  in  St.  Alban's 
Hall;  and  Mr.  Maksbll,  Reader  in 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  in 
Magdalen  College,  is  lecturing  on  the 
••  Republic  of  Plato." 

Thackeray's  lectures  are  so  po- 
pular, that  we  are  to  be  deprived  for 
some  time  of  the  serial  novel  it  was 
reported  he  had  projected. 

The  performance  of  Sohiixbr*8 
**Wilhelm  Tell"  is,  pro  tern.,  prohi- 
bited in  Munich  I 

It  is  alleged  that  Victor  Cotrsiw 
has  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion. 

The  Crimean  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  Mr.  Wk.  Rvssbll,  is  about  to 
deltrer  a  series  of  lectures  on  '*  Russia 
and  the  War." 

Ten  of  the  lost  leaves  of  the  Ulphi- 
lian  "  Codex  Argenteus "  have  been 
recovered. 

M.  Jxsis  has  accused  England  of 
neglect  of  Shakespeare ! 

A  number  of  the  letters  of  Vol- 
taire, and  several  volumes  of  the 
unpublished  writings  of  Diderot,  are 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Leave  has  been  given 
to  two  French  gentlemen  to  copy  them 
for  publication. 

Mr.  KiNOLAKB,  the  author  of  **  £0- 


then,*'  is  said  to  be  engaged  on  a  his- 
tory  of  the  Crimean  campaign. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety issued,  during  1856,  1,474,374 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  '*  without 
note  or  comment." 

The  Cuvier  prise  of  the  Academy  o£ 
Sciences  of  Paris  has  been  awarded  to 
Professor  Owen,  the  paleontologist. 

Several  "finds "of  Shakbspbarc 
(and  other)  plays,  early  editions,  have 
been  made,it  is  reported,  in  Switzerland. 

EuoBKE  Sue  is  under  the  ban  of 
the  clergy  of  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  where 
be  is  now  residing.  Are  they  Jesuits? 
He  is  the  author  of  the  **  Wandering 
Jew."  **  Sweet  is  revenge"  is  an  adage 
at  least  as  old  as  Byron. 

R.  H.  HORNE,  author  of  '*  Orion," 
was  unsuccessful  as  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  the  legislative  assembly,  as  the 
representative  of  the  province  of  Vic- 
toria, in  Australia. 

Dr.  Sandwith,  author  of  the  *'  Nar- 
rative of  the  Siege  of  Kars,"  has  been 
appointed  Colonial  Secretary  of  the 
Mauritius. 

M.  BioT,  the  distinguished  savanty 
was  elected,  on  the  5th  of  February,  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  in 
place  of  the  late  M.  db  Lagretsulb, 
the  historian.  He  was  weloomed,  in  a 
speech  of  great  beauty  and  power,  by 
M.  GuizoT,  the  historian  of  '*  Euro- 
pean Civilization." 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 
Author  of  the  "Art  ofSecuomnff"  "Elements  of  Shetorie^'  i^c. 

Words  are  not  the  oold  crystallizations  of  thought.     Thev 
are  lining  germs,  thrown  forth  on  the  wind,  and  floated  through 
it,  that  they  may  produce  in  other  minds  the  counterparts  of 
those  thoughts  from  which  they  have  their  being  in  our  own. 
Thought  is  the  archegoma — ^the  yitalizer,  the  parent  of  speech. 
No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  regard  words  merely  as  the 
"  current  coin  "  in  which  thought  circulates — ^the  "  medium  of 
exchange  "  in  which  we  borrow  and  lend,  buy  and  sell,  and  with 
which  we  do  business.    Li  a  well  cultirated  mind  thought  and 
ipeedk  are  oomuhstcmtialt  there  is  a  oneness  and  identity  of  life 
in  litem.    To  suck  a  person  words  are  the  external  elements 
which  he  assimilates  to  his  mind,  and  yitalizes  by  a  current  of 
his  intelligence.    In  the  liying,  ineyitable  energy  of  reason,  words 
do  not  req^uire  to  be  huntea  for,  clear  thou^t  fills  the  words 
with  meamng,  and  at  once  they  breathe  and  manifest  power. 
He  who  is  a  master  of  both  thought  and  language,  expresses  the 
results  of  his  reflection  with  unconscious  spontaneity— they 
become  absorbed  in  each  other,  and  style  is  the  conjoint  pro* 
duct.    Systematic  premeditation  upon  the  style  in  which  we 
shall  write  or  speak  is  allowable  only  when  we  refer  to  the 
mode  of  thinking,  not  to  the  mode  in  which  our  thouf|[hts  may 
he  expressed.    Such  jiersons  as  prescribe  the  continuous  imitation 
of  certain  good  authors— the  classics  of  a  language— do  a  right 
thing  from  a  wrong  motiye.    They  tell  us  to  shidy  and  copy  the 
cnriooB  felicities  of  expression  we  observe,  while  we  should  ex- 
pend our  most  earnest  care  on  the  attainment  of  that  exact 
precision  of  thought  of  which  these  are  onhr  the  results.    We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  extreme  subdivision  oi  thought,  wluch  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind  renders  expedient,  luw  much  to  do 
with  the  prevalence  of  the  error  we  are  now  combating.    Por 
convenience  of  treatment,  men  have  divided  logic  from  rhetoric 
Hlie  science  of  thought  from  the  science  of  speech ;  and  because 
the^were  then  differentiated  by  a  definition,  they  were  assumed 
to  he  distinct — ^nay,  in  some  ^gree,  opposed  to  each  other — ^in 
reality.    The  falhicy  of  this  assumption  we  propose  to  disprove, 
hy  an  article  on  "  The  Logic  of  Style,"  which  we  proceed  to  lay 

hefore  our  readers. 
Complete  sense  is  the  highest  attainment  of  logic ;  and  the 
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expression  of  complete  sense  is  the  perfection  of  grammar. 
Speech  is  the  medium  by  which  we  manifest  thought ;  thought 
is  the  subject  of  definite  and  fixed  laws,  and  speech  must  be 
regulated  and  restricted  by  those  same  laws  which  govern  the 
elements  from  which  it  takes  its  origin.  Logic,  then,  must  exer- 
cise an  energetic  permutative  power,  not  only  over  human 
thought,  but  human  speech.  To  have  a  clear  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  modes  in  which  ideas  develop  themselves 
within  the  mind,  is  the  most  certain  way  of  knowing  how  these 
ideas  should  be  expressed  in  words.  So  far,  at  least,  the  laws  of 
thought  and  speech  are  similar,  and  the  ground  occupied  by 
logic  and  rhetoric  is  identical.  The  connexion  between  them  is 
vital  and  organic — they  are  two  halves  of  one  inseparable  whole. 

Style  is  speech  vitalized  by  thought.  It  differs,  therefore,  in 
each  mind  and  on  each  subject ;  it  has  a  natural  origin,  and  is 
not  an  artificial  accretion  gathered  round  our  ideas.  So  far  as 
it  is  commendable,  it  is  the  sincere  and  artless  emanation  of  the 
individual  soul ;  and  affectation,  mannerism,  or  studious  efforts 
after  originality,  constitute  blemishes,  not  beauties  of  style.  To 
be  fresh,  vigorous,  or  telling,  speech  must  spring  into  beine 
simultaneously  with  the  thought,  of  which  it  is  the  outwara 
image.  The  best  style  will  be  his  who  unites  in  himself  the 
dearest  power  of  thought,  and  the  most  comprehensive  culture 
of  mind ;  because  style  is  the  transfusion  of  our  words  with  the 
life  of  thought,  that  they  may  transfer  that  living  thought  into 
other  souls.  Style  is  a  complex  whole,  of  which  logic,  grammar, 
and  motive,  are  the  items;  and  the  best  style  is  that  which 
combines  in  itself  thought,  earnestness,  moral  aim,  unity,  sim- 
plicity, and  appropriateness.  He  who  speaks  thus  cannot  re- 
main unheard — even  the  echoes  of  his  voice  will  awaken  in  others 
latent  thoughts  and  lofty  aims. 

We  are  the  more  inclined  to  impress  this  thought  upon  our 
readers,  because  it  has  been,  and  is,  so  common  to  regard  style 
as  a  transmutative*  art — ^like  cookery  or  alchemy,  which  may  be 
studied  and  practised  empirically,  or  otherwise,  by  any  one 
who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  to  imitate  closely  and  persever- 
ingly  enough.  We  object  to  the  divorce  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, and  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  opinion  tl^t  ideas 
may  be  dressed  up,  like  ballet  girls,  in  all  the  charms  and 
pcdat  of  art  by  any  adept  in  word-collocating.  Language  is 
more  than  mimetic  representation — it  is  the  body,  of  which 
thought  is  the  soul.  To  regard  it  otherwise,  is  to  desecrate  it 
into  ^*  a  sounding  brass,  and  a  tiakling  cymbal," — a  false,  soul- 
less concourse  of  sounds,  a  frothy  shower  of  words.  If  we  use 
words  as  ihe  "  masks  "  instead  of  the  "  faces  *'  of  thought,  how 
ns^  life,  f^shness,  vigour,  and  honest  thought  to  be  distinguis^^ed 
from  the  dead,  false,  mechanical,  and  dishonest  f  The'roluble 
«dbB«f  of  the  soul  can  only  find  fit  utterance  in  the  animated 
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emphatti  of  words  wfaich  tiura^ht  yiteliees,  and  lifb  devek>p<t 
from  withia.  We  asmonnce,  thai,  as  oar  deliberate  opinion^  that 
thought  is  the  lawgiver  of  language,  and  that  tiiere  is  a  logic  of 
style.  Whether  our  readers  a^pree  with  na,  or  not,  we  hope  the 
remiurka  we  are  about  to  subjoin  may  be  found  useful  to  tfaam* 
when  they  attempt  to  use  the  signs,  Uie  notes^  sad  eharaoteM  of 
thought. 

Oar  observations  on  this  topic  we  shall  present  in  the  aphoristic 
form,  for  two  reasons : — 1st,  that  we  may  oe  as  brief  as  poBsiblft ; 
2nd,  that  our  readers  may  be  led  to  tnink  out,  from  die  hints 
girea,  the  full  theory  of  s^le. 

Sttlb  is  the  yerbal  expression  of  thought. 

The  supreme  oanon  ot  style  is — ^[«eeent  each  thot^ht  to  the 
mind  of  the  recipient,  so  that  it  may  make  the  most  lasting  im- 
pression on  him,  with  the  least  possible  mental  exertion  on  his 
part. 

In  the  speaker  [or  writer]  the  following  four  processes  require 
attention,  viz. — 1*  the  formation  of  the  thought ;  2,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  words  which,  when  combing,  slukU  represent  that 
thought ;  3,  the  arrangement  of  these  words ;  4,  the  accurate 
extoession  of  these  words. 

iA  tike  hearer  [or  reader  J  there  are  likewise  four  processes  to 
be  gone  through,  either  simultaneously  or  successively,  vis. — 
1.  to  listen  [or  attend]  to,  and  ihua  to  recognize,  the  w<tfds  em- 
ployed by  the  speaker  [or  writer] ;  2,  to  interpret  these  words ; 

3,  to  arrange  the  ideas,  of  which  these  words  are  the  si^ns ; 

4,  to  combine  what  is  heard  [or  read]  this  instant,  with  what  has 
gone  before,  and  is  to  come  after. 

EoonomT  of  mental  action  is  to  be  attended  to  in  both. 

To  avoia  exoes^ve  mental  exertion  in  the  hearer  [or  reader], 
the  Mowing  points  must  be  attended  to  in  the  use  of  words, 
viz. — 1,  fitness ;  2,  suggestiveness  ;  3,  brevity ;  4,  specificality  ; 

5,  imitativeness ;  6,  concurrence ;  7,  sequence. 

L  Fiine»$  necessitates  the  use  of  those  words  and  phrases 
which  are  most  capable  of  giving  forth  the  meaning  wmch  wv 
intend  to  express. 

Speddng  of  jldmund  ILeeax,  in  his  "  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,** 
H.  H.  Home  uses  the  following  unfit  expressions: — 

**  The  great  tragedum  is  no  more;  bat  he  can  never  be  dead  so  long  as  those 
lire  vho  havB  ohm  awoke  from  ordinary  existence  to  appreciate  him.  A  deep 
cootinnoas  feeling  is  worth  all  yonr  tombs;  for  no  oaprioions  moral  maltitnde 
can  destroy,  or  even  disturb  its  sacred  isolatore." 

We  would  propose  to  fit  the  expression  to  the  idea  intended 

thus  :— 

"  The  great  tragedian  is  no  more;  bat  he  can  never  be  regarded  as  reaVy 
dead,  so  Isog  aa  thoss  livfe  who  have  hnn  onee  aiwuJomed  from  ^  rouHne  of 
ordinaty  existence  to  appreciate  ih^  genius  he  displayed,    A  dvep  eonttstloas 
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feeling  m  the  InreatU  of  those  we  leave  behind  is  worth  all  your  monnments;  for 
no  mnltitnde  capricions  mi  its  deciaione  on  moral  quetitotu  can  destroy,  or 
even  distorb  its  sacred  isolatnre  [seclusion?].** 

2.  Suggestiveness  is  the  power  in  words  of  oriffinadne  in  the 
mind  not  only  the  express  and  apposite  idea  which  uie  spetUEer  [or 
writer]  has  in  view,  Bnt  also  those  remote  and  primitive  mean- 
ings of  vocables  which  intimate  the  growth,  progress,  and  exten* 
sion  of  men's  thoughts,  and  enrich  words  with  pleasing  and  ex- 
citing associations. 

Tms  is  a  rare  grace  of  langnage,  of  which  only  the  ff^^ 
masters  of  thought  and  expression  have  been  possessed.  TThis 
passage,  from  Heinrich  Heine's  "  Seisebilder,"  possesses  the 
quality  referred  to  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Having  quoted  the 
description  of  the  feast  of  the  gods  in  Homer,  he  remarks : — 

^  Then  suddenly  approached,  panting,  a  pale  Jew,  with  drops  of  blood  on 
his  brow,  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  and  a  great  cross  Itud  on  iaa  shoul- 
der; and  he  threw  the  cross  on  the  lofiy  table  of  the  gods,  so  that  the  golden 
cups  jangled,  and  the  gods  became  dumb  and  pale,  and  grew  ever  paler,  till 
they,  at  last,  melted  away  into  rapour." 

Note  these  two  sentences  from  Carlyle's  "  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship ;"  speaking  of  the  struggles  of  Johnson  to  attain  faith, 
he  exclaims : — 

"  No  landmark  on  the  earth— and  alas,  what  is  that  to  having  no  loadstar 
in  the  heaven ! " 

Again,  he  is  expounding  the  rationale  of  great  men,  and 
says : — 

**  His  view  of  the  universe  once  promulgated,  a  like  view  starts  into  being 
in  all  minds;  grows, — keeps  ever  growing, — while  it  continues  credible  there. 
In  all  minds  it  lay  written,  but  invisibly,  as  in  sympathetic  ink;  at  his  word 
it  starts  into  visibility  in  all." 

3.  Brevity  demands  that  we  use  the  fewest  possible  words  in 
which  any  given  idea  can  be  adequately  expressed,  and  made 
realizable  to  the  mind  of  another.  Time  and  attention  are  pro- 
portioned between  the  receiving  and  the  comprehending  of  an 
idea ;  the  more  the  one  requires,  the  less  the  other  gets :  you 
cannot  translate  a  shrug  into  words,  or  interpret  a  sigh  m  a 
sentence  or  paraphrase,  and  explain  the  word  "snob,"  without 
weakening  the  force  of  the  notion  they  are,  respectively,  in- 
tended to  convey.    Here  is  an  instance  of  brevity : — 

''  There  are  two  values  in  a  trust  reposed; 
The  first,  the  knowledge  from  the  trust  derived, 
The  second,  the  goodwill  of  those  who  give  it." 

Taylor's  Isaac  Commemu. 

See  also  Pope's  description  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  as  one 
who  had :— 
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^  £ach  gift  of  nafcore  and  of  art, 
And  wanted  nothing— but  an  honest  heart." 

Dickens  sins  against  the  law  of  brevity,  when  he  describes 
Tetterbj's  eldest  son  taking  off  his  comforter  in  these  words : — 

"He  nnwoand  his  torso  oat  of  a  prismatic  comforter,  apparent!/  inter- 
mioable." 

The  same  error  appears  in  this  extract  from  "  Little  DoyritJ' 

"  A  dead  sort  of  houae^  with  a  dead  wall  over  the  way,  and  a  dead  gate- 
way at  the  side,  where  a  pendent  bell-haodle  produced  two  dead  tinkles,  and  a 
knocker  prodoced  a  dead  flat  snrface-tapping,  that  seemed  not  to  have  depth 
enough  ui  it  to  penetrate  even  the  cracked  door.  However,  the  door  jarred 
open  on  a  dead  sort  q/* spring;  and  he  closed  it  behind  hun  as  he  entered  a 
doll  yard,  soon  bronght  to  a  close  at  the  back  by  another  dead  wall,  where  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  train  some  creeping  shrubs  which  were  ^fiodj  and 
to  nu^  a  little  fountain  in  a  grotto  which  was  dry;  and  to  decorate  that 
with  a  little  statue  which  was  gone." — Little  Dorritf  p.  494. 

4  Specificality  reauires  the  adoption  of  concrete  instead  of 
abstract  words — woras  denotive  of  mdividuals  of  a  class,  rather 
than  those  indicative  of  a  whole  class. 

Washington  Irring's  description  of  Ichabod  Crane  is  an 
example  in  point  :— 

^  He  was  tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and 
legs,  haods  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served 
for  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was 
snuUl  and  flat  at  top,  with  large  ears,  large  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long 
snipe  nose;  so  that  it  kwked  like  a  weathercock  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck  , 
to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a 
lull,  with  his  clothes  bagging  and  flattering  about  him,  one  might  have  mis- 
taken him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descending  upon  the  earth,  or  some 
scarecrow  eloped  from  a  corn-field." 

l^.B. — The  word  "  eloped  "  however,  is  not  2k  fitting  one. 

5.  Imitativeness  is  the  nse  of  words  which  present  to  the  mind 
some  resemblance  to  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  or  that  have 
some  kinship  to  them,  or  become  readily  suggestive  or  symbolic 
of  them— hence  the  superiority  of  Saxon  to  Latinized  words. 
Foster,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  the  Komantic,"  has  the  following  fine 
sentence  about  people  who  love  the  grand : — 

"  They  have  no  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  system  of  things  as  the 
Creator  has  ordered  it — a  combination  of  great  and  little,  in  which  the  great 
is  mnch  more  dependent  on  the  little  than  the  little  on  the  great.  They  are 
constantly  seeking  what  is  animated  into  heroics,  what  is  expanded  into  im- 
mensity, what  is  elevated  above  the  stars.'' 

6.  ConctMrrence  signifies  the  gradual  cumulative  tendency  of 
any  word  or  words,  clause  or  clauses,  that  may  be  used  m  a 
sentence,  to  aid  in  the  clear,  picturesque,  and  distinct  expression 
of  the  given  thought.    It  detests  vagueness,  impalpability,  in- 
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congndty,  or  iketdbiy  disorder.    Maeaulay  is  a  master  of  con- 
current style,  as  may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  sentence: — 

**  A  genUeman  went  down  to  the  Temple  Stain,  oalled  a  boat,  and  deiked 
to  be  polled  to  Greenwich.  He  took  the  cover  of  a  letter  from  his  pocket, 
scratched  a  few  lines  with  a  pencil,  and  laid  the  paper  on  the  seat,  with  some 
■ilTer  for  kis  fare.  As  th*  boat  passed  nader  the  dark  central  arch  of  London 
Bridge,  he  sprang  into  the  water,  and  disappeared" 

7.  Sentence  regulates  the  succession  of  words,  and  clauses  in 
sentences,  and  of  sentences  in  paragraphs.  The  rule  of  sequrace, 
depending  cm.  the  principle  of  econcmumtion,  is,  that  words, 
clauses^  and  sentences,  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  present 
ideas,  subordinate  and  principal,  in  that  order  which  shall 
make  them  most  cleariy,  rapidly,  and  completely  realizable  in  the 
mind,  in  the  manner  which  shall  best  subserve  the  purpose  or 
ptUTDoeet  for  which  we  utter  them. 

The  following  sentence  from  Dr.  Eichard  Winter  Hamiltwi's 
Essay  on  "  The  Institutions  of  Popular  Education."  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  attention  to  the  law  of  sequence : — 

^Anj  edncation  is  nearly  worthless  that  is  not  intelligent.  The  mind 
most  be  ronsed  to  think  for  itself.  Mental  digestion  alone  prodnces  mental 
]iBd  and  heahh.  Violent  efforts  of  the  memory  often  disconrage  that  lower 
faculty,  without  strengthening  the  judgment.  Let  children  be  taught  tiie 
reason  of  facts;  and  when  this  cannot  be  done,  let  it  be  shewn  how  reasonable 
is  the  ground  of  conviction  in  their  approved  truth.  Why  is  it?  how  can  it 
be?  wherefore  do  you  believe  it?  are  questions  which  wiU  draw  up  the  soul 
from  its  depths,  and  liberate  it  from  its  fetters.  This  is  the  true  praxis  of 
education.  Self-knowledge,  self-control,  self-examination,  salf-eultaic^  viU 
follow  as  effects." 

Those  seTen  qualities  rule  aH  speech,  because  they  flow  from 
and  are  necessitated  b^r  the  supreme  law  of  style,  viz.,  economy 
of  mental  action.  This  ultimate  canon  manifests  itself  in  all 
the  forms  of  expression  whieh  grammar  and  rhetoric  com- 
binedly  approve.  So  that  it  appears  at  once  that  correct  loeic 
consummates  itself  in  grammatical  expression,  axid  gives  tlis 
form  and  mode  of  utterance  to  the  rhetorician.  Thought,  as  a 
living  principle,  organizes  the  several  elements  of  speech ;  sjid  it 
goes  forth  not  as  a  dry  deposit,  but  as  a  created  and  cseative 
germ.  As  there  are  conditioning  laws  which  operate  in.  all  the 
processes  of  thought,  and  regulate  all  the  efforts  of  the  mind,  so 
there  are  determining  laws  of  speech,  which  not  only  agree  with, 
b«t  toe  conditioned  by,  those  antecedent  laws  which  give  tiieir 
form  to  thought.  Speech,  however,  must  always  be  beheld  by 
us  as  thought  adapted  for  use — as  having  an  end  or  purpose  to 
fulfil.  "What  that  purpose  may  be,  depends  upon  the  linker, 
but  is  QOoditioneKi  by  the  hearer  [or  reader].  Logie  is  t&us 
^Qwa  t(»  be  the  higher  power,  subordinating  speech  to  its  aims, 
and  ecois^otmg  it  to  iiA  the  end  in  view.  Terms  are  ^osen, 
cdausea  sm  amkBged,  se&teiices  are  moulded,  and  paragiaphs  are 
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built  up,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  thinker 
uses  speech.  Long  habit,  of  course,  and  constant  exercise,  are 
requisite  to  perfect  any  style ;  because  words,  though  an  out- 
growth of  thought,  as  regards  their  original  nature,  are  to  us 
elements  to  be  absorbed  by  thought  before  they  can  be  filled  with 
its  life :  neither  are  words  now,  as  they  were  formerly,  simple 
elements ;  they  have  receiyed  in  the  long  processes  of  time  cer- 
tain characteristic  historic  values,  and  we  must  adopt  them  as 
thejr  are  given  to  us.  The  usu^  loquendi  of  ages  must  become 
familiar  to  our  minds,  and  frequent  and  earnest  study  must  be 
deyoted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  modern  accep- 
tations of  words.  When  this  has  been  gained,  when  we  have 
fiuniharised  and  suf^ed  our  minds  ¥dth  the  meaning  of  the 
words  which  modem  writers  employ,  our  minds  ought  sponta- 
peoQsly  to  appropriate  and  use  these  as  their  utterances,  and 
impart  to  them  new  combinations,  and  a  new  life — the  life  of 
thought.  If  we  do  so,  as  certainly  as  thought  is  governed  and 
OYerniled  by  logic,  so  certainly  snail  we  disi^y  in  our  speech 
"The  Logic  of  Style." 

The  foregoing  thoughts  were  suggested  to  us  by  reading  in 
two  of  our  most  popular  periodicals — I%e  North  Brttish  Review, 
and  Fraser's  Jfo^cmne— two  papers  on  Style ;  which,  while  full 
of  well-ezpressea  ideas,  seemed  to  us  so  destitute  of  any  philo- 
sophical principles,  as  to  be  worthless  for  the  purposes  of  the 
student  of  language.  'The  former  of  these — the  less  able»  but 
tiie  more  pretoitious — consists  of  a  detail  of  the  writer's  im- 
mssions,  but  does  not  inform  us  on  what  principles  he  judges  ; 
flis  decisions  are  given  as  dogmatisms,  ana  are  unsubstantiated 
bj  references  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric  or  grammar ;  the  latter 
errs,  as  the  present  writer  thinks,  in  teaching  that  style  is  a 
manufadturable  article,  capable  of  birth,  growth,  and  reproduc- 
tion, apart  from  thought.  To  this  one  mistake  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  vices  of  style,  prevalent  at  the  present  time, 
owe  their  origin.  We  have  here  attempted  to  convince  our 
readers  of  the  intimate  union  of  thought  and  speech,  of  the 
existence  of  one  supreme,  all-ruling  axiom  of  criticism,  and  of 
the  fact,  that  not  taste  only,  or  even  diiefly,  but  sound  thinking 
also,  lies  at  the  root  of  a  good  "literary  style."  We  hope  our 
remarks  may  be  useful  to  our  studious  readers,  especially  in 
their  practice. 

Prateb. — 

The  closet  which  the  saint  devotes  to  prayer 
Is  not  his  temple  only,  but  his  tower, 
Whither  he  runs  for  refuge,  when  attacked ; 
His  armoury— to  which  he  soon  retreats 
When  danger  warns,  his  weapons  to  select. 
And  fit  them  on.'^Carlos  Wilcox. 
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IS  A  REVISION  OF  THE  AUTHOEIZED  VEBSION 
OF  THE  BIBLE  NECESSAEY? 

NBGATITE  ABTICLE.— IV. 

Glad  are  we  to  find  tliat  "  Threlkeld  *'  by  no  means  thinks 
'*  slightingly  "  of  our  English  Bible,  and  admits  that  the  trans- 
lation is  "  nneqnalled."  But  he  nevertheless  observes  (page  16) 
that  it  is  "  faulty/Mn  which  latter  respect  we  disagree  with  him, 
as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  estimate  formed  by  him  of  the 
comparative  learning  of  the  age  when  the  present  authorised 
version  of  the  Scriptures  was  adopted,  and  the  present  age. 

What  is  the  number  of  the  learned  men  of  the  nresent  day 
who  find  fault  with  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  P  We 
cannot  tell ;  but  surely  we  know  this  much,  that  they  are  few, 
very  few,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  of  the  learned  men ; 
therefore  we  inay  oe  well  assured  that  the  small  response  which 
has  been  made  to  the  desire  of  the  discontented  for  revision  is 
pretty  fair  proof  that  the  general  feeling  is  against  it. 

"  Threlkeld  "  speaks  of  learning  being  at  a  comparatively  low 
ebb  at  the  time  he  refers  to.  Truly  it  was  so,  as  fSar  as  the 
people  were  concerned ;  but  those  men,  be  it  remembered,  by 
whose  ability,  toil,  and  exertions,  our  authorized  version  was 
prepared,  deserve  not  that  such  an  epithet  should  be  applied  to 
them.  Their  noble  and  glorious  labours  have  proved  the  con- 
trary, more  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  even  in 
these  enlightened  times  nothing  of  any  real  importance  can  be 
pointed  out  as  defective. 

"  Threlkeld  "  speaks  of  preachers  telling  tlieir  congregations 
that  the  original  sense  of  their  text  is  not  adequately  represented 
in  the  Bible.  We  have  heard  many  sermons,  some  by  "good 
men  and  true,"  and  very  learned  also ;  but  seldom — only  once 
now  and  then — ^have  we  heard  anything  as  to  the  original  sense ; 
and  why  is  this  P  Because  it  is  generally  believed  (as  stated  in 
our  first  article)  that  the  authorized  version  cannot  be  improved 
to  any  great  extent,  if  at  all,  and  that  there  is  but  little  to  find 
fault  with,  so  little,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  worth  comment. 

Our  opponent  considers  that  "  these  doubts,"  which  he  sup- 
poses to  exist,  but  which  we  deny,  should  be  set  at  rest  for  "a 
century  or  two  at  least."  He,  however,  does  not  explain  in 
what  way,  if  a  revision  were  to  be  permitted,  we  are  to  be 
satisfied  tnat  such  a  revision  would  set  the  minds  of  the  litigious 
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at  rest  for  so  long  a  period.  If  once  a  revision  be  permitted, 
how  often  mipht  a  similar  demand  be  made  P 

We  hold  with  our  opponent  that  the  general  reader  scarcely 
knows  that  there  are  **  suspected "  passages ;  it  would  be  won- 
derful if  it  were  otherwise,  masmuch  as  if  classical  scholars  have 
l^een  able  to  discoTer  so  very  few  of  such  passages,  how  can  it 

e  ^ected  that  the  general  reader  would  do  so  P 

"  Tnrelkeld  "  informs  us  that  the  order  of  the  books  contained 
in  the  Bible  is  very  defective ;  that  the  division  of  the  text  into 
chapters  and  verses  is  a  great  blemish.  Now  this  is  an  idea 
which  has  been  put  forward  by  a  few  others,  but  we  believe  it 
cannot  have  much  weight,  because  it  is  an  almost  universal 
opinion  that  the  division  into  chapters  and  verses  is  not  onlv 
useful,  but  very  satisfactory,  and  cannot  be  materially  improved. 

Is  a  revision  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  necessary  ?  is 
the  question  to  be  proved.  We  admit  the  ability  displayed  in 
"  Threlkeld's  "  affinnative  article,  and  that  he  has  entered  some- 
what fully  into  the  subject.  We  will  suppose,  however,  that  the 
corrections,  which  he  maintains  to  be  requisite,  were  made ;  then 
would  follow  the  question.  What  would  be  gained  thereby? 
Would  everybody  be  content  P  Certainly  not.  Some,  who  are 
fond  of  change,  would  have  something  else  to  correct ;  and  so 
there  would  never  be  an  end.  We  ground  our  statements  on 
the  opinions,  in  a  theologi(»d  point  of  view,  of  men  competent 
(from  their  more  immecGate  connection  with  holy  things)  to 
form  a  far  more  correct  judgment  on  the  subject  than  we  are, — 
men  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  written  and  spoken  thereon 
with  much  force  and  with  extremely  good  sense.  Their  opinions 
might  be  brought  forward  and  (quoted,  but  we  feel  that  too  much 
space  would  be  occupied  therewith. 

At  the  time  the  authorized  version  was  adopted,  the  diversity 
of  opinion  was  not  so  great  as  now.  In  the  present  day  there 
are  all  kinds  of  religious  notions  ;  as  the  world  gets  older,  the 
greater  is  the  number  thereof.  Once  begin  to  revise,  and  there 
would,  beyond  doubt,  be  a  tumult  and  uproar  which  could  not 
he  easily  appeased.  The  Bible  is,  and  has  been,  the  foundation 
whereon  we  ground,  and  have  grounded,  all  good  things,  because 
that  holy  book  has,  for  so  long  a  period,  remained  unaltered. 
There  would  be  some  show  of  reaaon  for  **  Threlkeld's  "  remarks, 
if  it  could  be  proved  that,  by  having  a  revision,  it  could  be  made 
abA>lutely  unalterable  afterwards,  therefore  needing  nothing 
^her  hereafter.  It  could  not  be  so  proved,  however.  One 
man  tlunks  himself  more  wise  than  his  neighbour,  and  so  on : 
heace  the  difScolty.  It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  take  care  that  a 
wish  to  "  improve  "  the  Scriptures  does  not  lead  to  the  upsetting 
of  behef  in  reli^on  altogether. 

Let  us  consider  the  subject  farther  as  to  its  practicability. 
^^Bsoming  a  revision  necessarijf,  who  should  be  appointed  to 
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midertake  that  workP  and  in  what  way  ooilld  satis^tion  be 
given  to  all  classes  P  These  are  qtiestions  more  easily  asked 
than  answered.  England  is  considered  a  place  of  liberty;  as 
time  roUs  on,  it  becomes  more  and  more  so ;  therefore  dissenters 
of  all  denominations,  as  well  as  churchmen,  would  claim  the 
right  to  be  represented  and  heard.  Solemn  assemblies  would 
be  convened ;  there  would  be  much  talking,  anger,  and  excite- 
ment. Months — ^are  we  wrong  in  saying  years  1 — ^would  be 
occupied  before  a  final  agreement  woidd  be  come  to,  daring;'  the 
whole  of  which  time  many  would  be  unsettled  in  their  mmds ; 
for  the  yery  circumstance  of  the  Bible  being  under  examination, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  supposed  defects,  would  be  the  means 
of  inducing  some  persons  to  discountenance  regions  teadiing 
until  the  result  of  such  an  examination  was  made  known.  WeU, 
but  it  may  be  that  so  satisfactory  coneKision  would  be  arriyed 
at;  and  what  then?  Doubts  would  haye  been  expressed,  still 
not  substantiated ;  the  illiterate  would  hear  that  their  Bible  was 
not  so  correct  as  it  should  be — why  and  wherefore,  could  nofe  be 
agreed  upon.  Suspicion  would  thereby  be  entertained  of  the 
Scriptures ;  the  regard  now  paid  to  them  would  become  les- 
sened ;  confidence  therein  would  be  shaken :  consequently,  the 
belief  in  the  superiori^  of  the  Bible  oyer  all  other  books  de- 
stroyed or  damaged.  It  would  tht»  eyentuaHy  be  classed  with 
writings  of  a  worldly  description,  and  its  inspired  character  be 
forgotten. 

Do  we  believe  that  the  Bible  will  be  revised  P  We  do  not. 
The  agitation  in  favour  of  a  revision  does  not  extend,  nor  can  it, 
any  great  way.  The  lar^  majority  of  thoughtful  and  wise  men 
are  entirely  against  the  movement  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
change,  and  desire  something  new.  It  may  be  a  bold  idea  of  ours, 
yet  we  consider  that  there  is  no  greater  cnance  of  the  alteral^n 
or  revision  of  the  present  version  than  there  is  of  sins  beang 
entirely  put  an  end  to,  so  that  the  fame  of  everybody  may 
become  spotless — a  hope  without  a  prospect  of  realization. 

We  begin  to  fancy  that  our  opponents — ^for  we  have  more 
than  one — ^will  accuse  us  of  a  want  of  appreciation  of  great 
learning.  We,  however,  hesitate  not  in  saying,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  admire  intellectual  attainments  more 
than  we  do.  We  esteem  those  whose  powers  enable  theim  to 
enter  into  subjects  requiring  deep  resear^,  and  cannot  but  be 
thankful  that  the  world  contains  such  persons  ;  for  we  could  hot 
do  without  them.  Nevertheless,  we  repeat,  what  we  have  in 
another  place  before  stated,  that  such  mtellectual  attainments 
must  not  be  permitted  to  be  exercised  in  the  revision  or  altera- 
tion of  the  Bible.  There  is  room  enough  in  numberless  other 
ways  for  their  exercise.  More  than  this,  the  souls  of  millions 
have  to  be  saved ;  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  wasted ;  and  wasted 
it  would  be,  if  the  desire  of  those  who  differ  itom  ub  were  to  be 
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nantod.    But  109  clo  not  fear  tbat  it  will  be  granted ;  and  there- 
fore loe  rest  quite  eontented. 

Seaden  of  the  BritUh  Conirovernalist !  We  speak  now- 
especially  to  yon,  and  in  so  doing,  we  address  not  a  few,  but 
Toy  many.  Headers,  b^eve  not  that  the  authorized  version 
of  your  Bible  needs  revision,  rather,  much  rather,  treasure  it  as 
it  u.  Tou  would  be  none  the  better  off  with  any  other  than 
that  you  hare.  It  iis  an  old,  a  tried,  and  a  true  friend.  Bespect 
and  rerereBce  it  aooordingly.  We  think  you  and  all  mankind 
ha? e  jost  canae  to  be  proud  of  the  priyileges  hitherto  and  still 
possessed.  Whenerer,  therefore,  there  be  talk  of  revision  and 
of  "iaprovement,"  it  is  right  and  proper  to  protest  against  it. 
We  are  doubtful  about  improrement.  The  true  value  of  the 
authofiaed  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  well  known ;  if  revision 
or  atteration  be  permitted,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we 
may  faro  worse  instead  of  better. 

Let  vM  aloju  /  Grod  grant  that  this  concluding  remark  may 
be  «agraven  on  the  hearts  of  all,  and  that  the  Bible,  in  its  present 
fenn,  say  alw^s  so  oontinue. 

£ngi9l.  B.  D.  B. 

▲FFIBMATIVE  iBTICLE. — IV. 

CoBSBBTATiBH  is  both  Unfashionable  and  unwise.  Conserva- 
tism ia  traditionalism.  With  it,  the  ancient  is  the  true.  Can 
any  mistake  be  greater  P  Why  is  man  gifbed  with  reason  and 
the  noweor  of  progress  P  Is  it  not  that  he  may  proceed  "  from 
gooa  to  better ;  wence  to  best "  P  Do  not  let  us  oe  stnu^  dumb 
with  a  pathetic  remonstrance  against  innovaticms.  Let  us  rather 
dooae  the  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others  which  we  know  not  of. 
These  words  are  the  harbour  of  refbee  in  which  every  abuse, 
wb«i  doeely  pressed,  teeks  safety.  When  the  world  accepts 
thesewords  as  its  motto,  the  death-seal  is  affixed  to  human  prO' 
gieas^  the  suicide  of  hope  is  completed.  To  palsy  man's  sonl 
these  words  are  used ;  tney  are  the  creed  of  conservatism,  and 
eoasovaiism  is  a  standstill,  functioiilesa  thing,  having  a  name  to 
live  while  yet  it  is  dead ;  when  it  becomes  man's  law,  the  voice 
from  heaven  which  eries  oontinually  "  Excelsior !  '*  remains  un- 
heard, beeaase  his  ears  are  stuffed  and  deafened  by  little  pellets 
of  horror  at  chanse.  Formalism,  routine,  circumlocution,  may 
flonrisht  but  fai£,  hope,  and  industry  wither  wherever  oon- 
servatism  rules.  We  cannot  listen  to  the  cry,  "  Halt !  "  while 
progress  shouts  "  Chac^ ! "  The  times  are  warlike.  Error  is 
OQf  foe— error,  too,  lorkmg  traitorously  in  the  trenches  of  our  own 
army.    To  horse ! — ^to  the  chase ! — forward ! — let  error  die ! 

the  eonor  we  desire  to  eombat  is  that  held  by  the  anti- 
iVfiaiomstB  of  the  Enghsh  Bible. 

I»  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  as  p^fect  as  it  can  be 
«adef    We  xmd  i»t  go  far  for  proof  that  it  is  no^.    '<Thrd- 
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keld  "  has  put  that  forcefully  before  us,  by  quoting  the  names  of 

{)rofe8sed  improvers  of  the  existing  version  (page  16).  The 
abours  of  Tischendorf,  Bloomfield,  Aubrd,  and  many  others,  have 
been  employed  in  the  revision  of  the  sacred  text.  Are  the  re- 
sults of  all  their  labours  atteV^  valueless  P  If  not,  why  should  the 
reader  pf  the  English  Bible  be  deprived  of  whatsoever  lig[ht 
their  researches  may  tend  to  yield  P  Have  our  three  centuries 
of  study  been  barren  and  unfruitful  P  and  has  all  the  labour  to 
which,  during  that  period,  our  scholars  have  devoted  themselves, 
been  but  the  beating  of  the  wind  P  Is  wisdom  dead,  that  there 
is  no  more  improvement  to  be  expected  in  this  one  matter,  while 
all  else  is  on  tne  move  P  It  is  not  believable ;  and  the  mere  cry 
of  "  expediency  **  is  no  argument.  It  is  never  expedient  to  do 
wrong,  neve^  expedient  to  preserve  wrong,  never  expedient,  by 
any  pious  (or  other)  fraud,  to  throw  the  sacredness  of  GU>d's 
holiness  over  the  imperfections  of  men.  "  Grod's  law  is  perfect," 
but  is  our  translation  perfect  also  P  If  not,  so  far  as  any  nearer 
approximation  towards  perfection  is  possible,  and  is  yet  undone, 
so  far  do  we  "  render  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect,"  and  are 
sinful ;  for  it  is  not  alone  to  *'  the  adding  unto  the  words  of  the 
book,"  but  "  to  the  diminishing  therefrom  "  also,  that  a  curse  is 
pronounced.  (See  E>.  D.  K.'s  arguments  from  this  text,  page  12.) 
Our  Bible  is  a  translation ;  if  our  translation  is  defective  or 
wrong,  it  is  no  longer  God's  word,  but  man's;  and  in  precise 

Proportion  as  it  is  incorrect  in  any  way,  its  readers  are  liable  to 
auger,  because  they  may  misconstrue  its  apparent  teachings  to 
their  own  hurt.  There  is  no  sacredness  in  a  translation,  except 
it  be  truthful;  and  those  do  much  misjudge  the  matter,  who 
believe  and  affirm  that  the  changes  sought  to  be  made  by  the 
advocates  of  revision  are  changes  m  God's  word.  "  To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony,  if  they  speak  not  according  to  my  word,  it 
is  because  there  is  no  light  m  them."  Does  our  translation 
speak  according  to  God's  wordP  If  it  does,  it  must  be  the  most 
perfect  transfusion  of  the  fuU  meaniug  of  the  original  into  our 
English  tongue.  That  it  cannot  be  so,  is  evident  from  several 
facts;  viz.: — 

1st.  The  additional  accuracy  of  modem  over  ancient  texts, 

2nd.  The  knowledge  acquired,  of  late,  regarding  the  manners, 
customs,  phraseology,  and  literature  of  Eastern  nations. 

3rd.  The  existence  of  so  many  commentaries,  expositions,  re- 
translations,  rescensions,  <&c. 
.  4th.  The  number  of  obsolete  words  and  meanings  used  in  it. 

We  wish  our  readers  would  reflect  upon  these  four  premises  at 
their  leisure,  while  we  go  on  to  reason  with  our  opponents. 

The  time — 250  years,  or  so — ^that  we  have  used  this  translation 
(see  G.  A.  H.  E.'s  argument,  page  106)  is  no  argument  in  favour 
of  the  retention  of  an  error,  unless  it  can  be  proven  that  error 
becomes  innocuous  by  age.    We  think  it  is  a  weed  which,  the 
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longer  it  remains,  sends  its  \oot8  wider  and  deeper,  becomes 
more  destmctive  and  more  deadly.  If  time  be  a  proof  of  worth, 
how  Taluable  is  heathenism,  how  unhnrtful  is  sm !  The  very 
intensity  of  the  interest  men  have  in  the  fidelity  of  the  transla- 
tion oat  of  which  they  are  to  find  the  way  of  salvation,  is 
argument  snfScient  to  snow  that  the  time  an  error  has  endured 
is  the  most  pressing  and  argent  reason  that  can  be  used  that  the 
error  shoula  exist  no  longer. 

Let  no  one  say  the  errors  of  our  translation  of  the  Bible  are 
trifling.  Do  we  not  know,  that  to  the  naturally  sinful  heart  of 
nuuL  eyen  a  straw  may  become  a  stumbling-block  P  How  ofben 
lias  an  unthinking  youth  been  led  to  reject  his  Bible  as  a  ^ide, 
because  there  had  been  found  in  its  pages  some  apparent  incon- 
sistencies or  contradictions  P  Can  none  of  the  causes  of  these 
lamentable  lapses  be  cancelled  P  If  they  can,  the  authorized 
version  needs  revision ;  and  all  the  more  necessary  is  this,  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  from  the  very  word  of  God  that  the  sinful 
Bonl  often  forges  the  weapons  of  its  own  destruction. 

That  no  human  work  is  free  from  error,  is  no  reason  for  our 
retfunine  errors  that  have  become  obvious,  if  they  have  not  be- 
come injurious.  Because  no  human  body  is  entirely  and  ab- 
flolately  nealthy,  do  men  abjure  medicine,  and  refuse  to  purge 
the  elements  of  disease  from  their  frames  P  Because  all  human 
works  are  imperfect,  do  we  refrain  from  repairing  our  railways, 
or  bmlding  new  houses,  to  supply  the  places  of  the  oldP  If  we 
canbot  be  content  with  "things  as  they  are,"  while  there  is  a 
possibility  of  improvement,  in  any  art  which  ministers  to  our 
bodily  well-being,  must  we  reverse  the  order  of  things  when  they 
refer  to  the  soul,  and  cling  to  the  old,  in  this  only,  as  perfect  P 
Do  we  not  hasten  to  correct  our  books  of  science  when  errors 
have  been  exploded,  or  mistakes  have  been  made  P  Well,  if  it  is 
80  important  that  the  teaching  of  the  book  of  nature  should  be 
so  thoroughly  correct  and  satisfactory,  wh^  should  not  the  book 
of  grace  suso  be  correctly  reproduced  P  Science  is  a  translation 
of  nature — we  perfect  that;  but  leave  the  translation  of  the  in- 
finitely more  valuable  word  which  Gi>d  speaks  to  our  souls 
unamended.  Surely  we  are  wrong  to  introduce  conservatism 
here,  when  we  repudiate  it  everywhere  else !  To  conserve  error 
in  this,  is  to  set  at  nought  the  purposes  of  the  God  of  truth. 
Shall weioBO?    Heaven  forfend  it !  P.  H. 


SOBEOW. — 

It  is  the  gift  of  sorrow  to  be  pure. 
And  I  would  press  the  lesson. — N.  P.  Willis. 
A  MoDBL  Man. — ^How  excellently  composed  is  that  mind 
which  shows,  though  without  ostentation,  high  erected  thoughts, 
seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy  and  a  behaviour  so  noble  as  gives 
beauty  to  pomp,  and  majesty  to  adversity. — Sir  Philip  Sydney. 
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IS  RUSSIA  GEE  AT  BECAUSE  OB  IN  SPITE 

OP  SERFDOM  P 

jLTTZBiri.TITB  ARTICLE. — III. 

To  discuss  tlie  above  subject  of  debate  properly,  a  pelimi- 
nary  examination  into  the  application  of  the  term  ^^reat  m  iodis- 
pensable.  We  must  know  in  what  respect  iUissia  is  great, 
before  we  can  come  to  any  just  conclusion ;  for  unless  we  per- 
fectly understand  in  what  her  greatness  coaaista,  it  is  imposuUe 
to  determine  whether  serfdom  has  been  beneficial  or  injurious  i& 
its  operation.  Russia  is  nearer  barbarism,  by  a  thouauid  years, 
than  any  other  European  nation ;  and  the  nearer  a  nation  ap- 
proaches to  barbarism,  the  greater  facilities  it  has  for  aggreflsion, 
and  the  display  of  physical  force :  if  Russia  be  great,  men,  her 
greatness  must  be  a  barbaric  one.  This  is  undeniably  the  case. 
Russia's  greatness  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  greatness  of  the 
more  civilized  nations  of  the  earth — it  is  the  greatness  of  brote 
force.  R.  S.,  in  his  admirable  opening  article,  has  clearly 
pointed  this  out ;  he  has  vividly  shown  that  she  can  la^  no 
claim  to  the  "  greatness  of  civilization,*'  "  moral  influence,*' 
**  industrial  development,"  commercial  enterprise  or  wealth,  and 
that  her  greatness  is  political  solely.  Afterwards,  having  cleared 
the  question  of  its  difficulties  by  removing  all  extraneoua  matter, 
and  lucidly  setting  forth,  in  distinct  outline,  the  real  points  which 
are  afiected  in  this  discussion,  he  very  forcibly  shows  that  the 
institution  of  serfdom  '*  is  the  only  safe  basis  of  pure  despotism ;" 
and  proves,  undeniably,  that  despotism  and  serfdom  combined 
have  been  the  great  first  causes  which  have  produced  tbe  oo^J 
greatness^— that  of  barbaric  strength — ^to  whidi  Russia  cam  In- 
timately lay  claim.  "  Saline,"  on  the  contrary,  instead  (^deamg 
the  question  of  any  difficulties,  actually  involves  himself  in  in- 
extricable confusion.  He  considers  that  Russia  is  great  because 
she  possesses  certain  things,  which  he  terms  "  eLements  <^ 
national  greatness :"  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  when 
he  made  this  ^and  discovery,  of  the  absurdity  into  whiek  the 
style  of  reasoning  adopted  by  him  would  lead,  if  carried  out  in 
reference  to  other  countries  than  that  chosen  by  him.  A  man 
may  be  endowed  by  nature  with  intellectual  and  physical  powers 
of  a  high  order,  and  not  be  great :  in  like  manner  a  nation  any 
possess  certain  geographical  elements  of  greatness,  and  fill  bats 
subordinate  place  in  the  rank  of  nations.    A  country's  greataeH 
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Aepmh  on  the  diaraoter  of  its  inhabitants,  and  not  on  the 
adaptability  of  its  soil  and  climate.  Britain  is  nndonbtedlj  the 
greateit  nation  in  the  world,  although  she  possesses  few  of  the 
eiementi  which,  according  to  "  Saline,"  constitute  national  great- 
ness. She  has  attained  to  her  lofty  position — in  spite  of  her 
territorial  insiffnificance— through  the  indomitable  will  and 
spirit  of  her  inhabitants.  "  Saline  "  proves  (F)  that "  [Russia  pos- 
Besses  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  of  those  elements  which 
unitedly  constitute  national  greatness,"  and,  were  it  not  for  serf- 
dom, her  greatness  would  be  perfect.  In  like  manner,  were  it 
neoeuary,  we  could  prove  that  the  United  States  is  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world,  that  Bussia  and  China  stand  next  in  order, 
and  that  Oreat  Britain  is  very  little^  as  she  can  only  lay  claim 
to  a  seeondary  position  in  the  rank  of  nations. 

Let  us  put  Britain's  greatness  to  the  test,  by  "  Saline's  "  scale 
of  measurement.  We  will  follow  the  course  whidi  he  has  so 
clearly  pointed  out. 

(1)  *  Great  Britain  is  only  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  size  of 
Bouia.  Her  population  is  not  one-half  that  of  Russia,  and 
only  one-tenth  of  tiiat  of  China. 

(2)  The  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  not  so  highly  favourable  - 
to  multifariousness  of  product,  to  the  development  of  differently 
minded  people,"  as  mat  of  Russia.     She  enjoys  little  of  the 
genial  innuence  of  the  sun. 

(3)  Great  Britain  is  pretty  well  provided  for  under  this  head ; 
bat  we  certainly  cannot  claim  for  her  such  plenteousness  of 
productions  as  "  Saline  "  claims  for  Bussia.  Tnere  cannot  be  a 
surplus  neither,  since  they  are  not  *'  exported  in  large  quantities 
to  all  Pttits  of  the  world. ' 

(4)  The  government,  not  being  despotic,  is  not  unical.  We 
cannot,  thOTcfore,  claim  for  Great  Britain  this  "element  of 
national  greatness !" 

(5j  The  capacity  for  "  conoentrative  action "  is  very  low  in- 
deed. "The  jeslousies  of  departments,  the  divisions  of  state 
officials,  the  abhorrent  red-tapist  routine  of  divided  rule,"  are 
here  in  full  operation.    Unfortunate  country ! 

(6)  In  this  respect  Great  Britain  is  very  badly  off.  "  War, 
instead  of  cheapening  the  prime  necessaries,"  acts  reversely. 

(7)  "  Education  is  certainly  not  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  " 
Gieat  Britain.  Like  Bussia,  we  certainly  have  a  few  universi- 
tiea ;  we  can  even  boast  of  a  few  "  European  names  in  litera- 
tnre;''  but  then,  what  are  they  when  compared  with  "  Puskin, 
Karasmin,  Merslakoff,  Bulgarin,  Greech,  Jookowski,  Kreloff, 
&c,P" 

(8)  Freedom  is  the  only  essential  "  element  of  greatness  " 
tiiat  Oreat  Britain  can  lay  claim  to  unchallenged. 

*  The  ISgnres  refer  to  tlie  corresponding  sections  ia  "  Saline's "  Article, 
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"We  have,  then,  as  we  tHnk,  jproven  that"  Great  Britain 
"  possesses  nearly  **  two  of  the  eight  "  elements  of  which, 
unitedly,  constitute  national  greatness."  What  think  you,  John 
Bull,  of  "  Saline's  "  deductions  P  Will  you  freely  acknowledge 
that  Eussia  is  the  greater  by  many^-£actions  P  We  fear  tnat 
"  the  robustiousness  of  the  general  constitution,"  you  are  sup- 
posed to  possess,  will  be  endangered  by  the  paroxysms  of 
laughter  into  which  you  are  likely  to  fall,  on  perusing  this  esti- 
mate of  "  thine  own  dear  land." 

It  would  be  useless  to  devote  much  more  space  to  the  consi- 
deration of  "  Saline's  "  article ;  we  have  shown  that  his  method  of 
reasoning  is  absurd,  that  he  has  misunderstood  the  meaning  of 
the  term  great,  as  applied  to  Bussia ;  and  as  we  have  destroyed 
the  base  upon  which  ne  has  raised  his  superstructure,  the  whole 
musfc,  as  a  necessanr  consequence,  fall  to  the  ^ound.  There  are 
one  or  two  points,  however,  in  the  second  division  of  his  article, 
which  it  might  be  as  well  to  notice. 

II.  (2)  (a)  Eome  had  neither  an  educated  nor  a  free  populace 
when  she  was  the  world-empire."  (b)  *'  The  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  when  in  her  greatest  height  of  power,  lorded  it  over 
not  a  free  and  educated,  but  a  serfish  and  ignorant  mass  of 
people !  "  True !  but  what  can  "  Saline  "  deduce  in  favour  of 
nis  views  from  this  P  (a)  Is  it  not  one  of  the  evidences  B.  S. 
has  drawn  from  history  in  support  of  his  side  of  the  question  P 
If  Home  had  had  a  free  or  an  educated  populace,  we  should 
never  have  seen  her — ^to  use  the  graphic  words  of  B.  S. — "  sell- 
ing  nations  into  slavery,  dragging  captives  at  the  wheels  of  her 
cbariots  of  victory,  and  rearine  hordes  of  gladiators  for  the 
ferocious  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre ;"  for  military  great- 
ness is  incompatible  with  liberty.  Bussia's  greatness,  being 
military  only,  is  then,  even  by  "  Saline's  "  own  showing,  not  in 
spite  of  serfdom — ^but,  rather  because  of  it.  The  arguments 
made  use  of  by  "  Saline  "  bring  forcibly  to  mind  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Congreve  rockets  in  the  Peninsular  war.  Great 
things  were  expected  of  them,  when  they  were  directed  against 
the  enemy — ^but,  contrary  to  expectation,  they,  turned  round, 
and  carried  devastation  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  sent  them 
forth  on  their  errand  of  destruction.  Thus  it  is  with  "  Sa- 
line's" unfortunate  arguments,  they  turn  revengeftd  on  himself. 
(b)  What  does  this  prove  P  That  the  power  possessed  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  was  directly  owmg  to  the  serfdom  and 
ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  that  free  and  educated 
men  would  never  have  submitted  to  the  lyranny  of  the  Papal 
see.  In  other  words,  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  was  great 
because  of  serfdom,  and  not  in  spite  of  it.  No  other  construc- 
tion can  be  put  upon  her  greatness ;  its  truth  is  exemplified  in 
the  condition  of  sundry  nations  at  the  present  time ;  for  we  find 
that  those  Catholic  countries,  which  are  the  lowest  in  the  scale 
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ci  fiiFi]uaitioii,  0Dbiiixtwith  the  greatest  lengnatum  to  the  tyran* 
oiad  exiereiae  of  Pafial  aathori^. 

It  k  easy  to  peioeiTe  that  "  Saline  "  has  not  given  the  matter 
due  ooDflideraiioB.  He  has  entered  upon  the  discuision  with  a 
prejndiced  mind — ^he  holds  oertain  opinions,  which  preclude  a  fair 
view  of  the  question.  He  believes  that  "  every  argument  emr 
ployed  to  show  the  coincidence  of  greatness  and  serfdom,  is  an 
argoment  for  its  adoption  here,  its  perpetuation  elsewhere. 
Nay,  every  thought  wnich  asserts  the  possibility  of  their  con- 
jxmdioii,  causatively,  tends  to  weaken  the  love  of  freedom  in 
ourselves,  and  to  make  us  ready  for  the  enslaver's  foot ! "  This 
is  the  height  of  absurdity !  S.  8.  shows  the  "  coincidence  of 
sreatnesB  and  serfdom,"  but  he  does  not  advocate  **  its  adoption 
here"  Does  he  not  declare  that  "  serfdom  is  an  impossibility  in 
titis  country  P  '*  Has  not  "  Saline  "  himself  shown  the  "  coin- 
ddenoe  of  greatness  and  serfdom  "  in  iioo  ca$es  ?  We  have  no 
desire  to  see  England  great  in  the  same  manner  as  Bussia  is ; 
therefore,  thnngh  we  declare  serfdom  has  contributed  to  Russia's 
greatness,  we  are  not  paving  the  way  for  its  "  adoption  here,  iia 
perpetuation  elsewhere.** 

Sossia  is  the  only  powerful  barbaric  nation  of  the  present 
day ;  her  policy  is  ihaJt  of  the  Huns  and  the  Goths.  To  advanoe 
in  the  greatness  of  civilization  is  not  her  aim,  her  tendencies  are 
entirely  of  an  ag^essive  description ;  the  extension  of  her  terri- 
tory is  now — ^as  it  has  ever  been — ^the  ^eat  endeavour  of  her 
existenee.  The  institution  of  serfdom  is  the  great  basis  upon 
which  this  peculiarity  rests.  Russia's  military  strength — the 
brate  force  with  which  her  desires  are  enforced — is  owing  en- 
tirely to  serfdom.  The  despotic  powers  of  the  Czars  would 
ne?er  be  tolerated  in  any  free  country ;  and  this  despotism  tends 
gieatly.to  the  efficiency  of  her  military  strength.  The  Czar  is 
supreme ;  and  this  undivided  authority  is  indispensable  for  suc- 
oeeefnl  military  operations,  depending  on  rapidity  of  execution. 
In  a  firee  country  it  is  different ;  there  are  so  many  departments 
to  consult,  so  many  opinioiis  to  modify,  that  rapid  and  secret 
military  expeditions  never  succeed.  The  experience  of  the  last 
▼ar  corroborates  this ;  all  onr  operations  were  anticipated,  and 
received  accordingly.  Again,  in  a  free  country,  the  "  raw  mate- 
nal"  for  composing  an  army  is  difficult  to  collect — bounties  must 
he  given,  and  mducements  held  out  to  tempt  the  necessary  number 
of  men  to  don  the  military  uniform.  No  country  of  the  present 
day,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  could  raise  such  armies  as 
those  which  overwnelmed  the  power  of  Rome.  In  Russia  no 
bounties  and  temptations  are  required.  Far  more  simple  and 
&r  more  effectual  means  are  adopted.  The  serf  has  no  will  of 
his  own — ^it  matters  not  whether  he  has  scruples  of  conscience 
against  the  practice  of  war  in  general,  or  family  ties  restraining 
msmartialardour,  all  sudi  paltry  things  as  his  individual  feelings 
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are  of  no  acoonnt — ^the  country  requires  hisserrices^and  go  he  must. 
It  is  this  facility  for  raising  armies  which  constitutes  Ilnssia's  mili- 
tary greatness ;  and  it  is  the  unlimited  power  possessed  by  one  man 
to  direct,  uncontrolled  and  unrestrained,  these  armies,  that  gives 
to  the  KuBsian  nation  such  political  importance  in  the  rank  of 
nations.  The  whole  subject  nas  been  so  well  set  forth  by  B.  S., 
that  any  further  remarks  would  seem  superfluous;  we  will 
therefore  conclude,  by  saying  with  him,  "  that  the  greatness  of 
Jtussia — such  as  it  is — is  a  barbarian  strength,  founded  upon  the 
system  of  serfdom.*  Taliesik. 

AFFIBMATIVE  ABTICLE. — IV. 

Five  years  ago  we  could  scarcely  have  debated  this  question. 
For,  through  the  policy  of  its  rulers,  and  its  lack  of  any  audiors 
of  note,  the  institutions  and  resources  of  Bussia  were  surrounded 
with  secrecy  and  mystery.  The  late  war,  however,  awoke  uni- 
versal curiosity  respecting  that  vast  empire,  and  scores  of  books 
appeared  to  satisfy  it.  We  read  of  the  de^aded  condition  of 
the  serf,  and  the  utter  negation  of  his  political  rights ;  of  the 
subjection  of  class  to  class,  and  the  principle  of  passive  obedi- 
ence which  pervades  all  ranks ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  hsJf  of 
Europe  was  little  less  barbaric  than  all  Asia. 

Interest  and  curiosity  respecting  Bussia  have  not  yet  died 
out ;  hence  the  appropriateness  and  use  of  the  present  discus- 
sion. With  no  small  pleasure  must  the  opening  article  have 
been  read  by  all.  Indeed,  it  makes  one  hesitate  to  come  after 
B.  S.  His  essay  has  nearly  exhausted  the  subject,  and  is  itself 
so  eloquent,  that  any  following  paper,  if  it  be  free  from  iteration 
of  his  arguments,  must  yet  sufier  from  comparison  with  his 
style.  He  has  shown,  that  greatness  is  not  incompatible  with 
serfdom,  and  that  a  free  nation  is  not  necessarily  great.  (This 
"  Saline  "  allows,  p.  69.)  He  has  shown,  that  its  people  not 
being  great,  Russia's  is  not  the  greatness  of  moral  influence. 
He  has  also  shown  that  her  greatness  does  not  result  from  her 
wealth,  or  from  her  commerce.  "  Saline,"  indeed,  talks  of  the 
**  granary  of  Europe,"  and  of  !Russian  productions  "  exported  in 
large  quantities."  But,  in  truth,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
country,  Eussian  exportation,  and  commerce  generally,  is  almost 
nothing.  (See  also  p.  27.)  Russia's  greatness  is  not  intellec- 
tual. Her  myriads  nave  added  nothing  to  the  world's  mental 
advancement.  They  have  scarcely  produced  one  book  worthy  of 
translation.  The  writers  instanced  by  "  Sahne,"  had  probably 
never  been  heard  of  before  by  most  of  the  readers  of  the  British 
Controversialist,  Our  scientific  annals  boast  no  Bussian  names 
of  mark ;  nor  has  she  any  native  works  of  art.  And,  by-the-by, 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  most  of  the  great  men  of  Eussian 
history  have  been  foreigners.  Her  best  financiers  have  been 
Jews ;  her  best  generals,  Germans ;  her  best  sailors.  Fins. 
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Nor  i3  Her  greatness  the  result  of  a  well-ordered  society,  dtdy 
balanced  and  compacted,  like  that  of  England.  The  perfection 
of  society  consists  in  the  existence  of  various  orders ;  but  all 
these  orders  bound  together  by  closest  ties,  running  into  one 
another,  so  that  the  boundaries  are  scarcely  perceived.  ^  The 
orders  of  the  aristocracy,  in  which  centre  the  cnaractenstics  of 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  connect  these  two  together.  In 
Enssia,  however,  between  the  three  classes  are  great  gulfs  fixed. 
The  nobles  are  without  influence  on  the  Emperor,  or  sympathy 
with  the  serfs.  Of  that  aristocracy,  Haxthausen  (a  Eussian 
apologist)  says,  "  Its  real  or  moral  influence  on  the  motives  and 
character  of  its  serfs  is  very  insignificant.  In  relation  to  the 
Czar,  it  exercises  as  a  body  no  influence  but  what  the  Grovern- 
ment  desires  and  imposes  upon  it."  In  short,  as  the  same  author 
confesses,  "  there  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as  any  corporate 
feeling  among  the  Eussians." 

We  are  then  forced  to  conclude,  with  B.  S.,  that  Eussia's 
^eatness  is  solely  political,  the  greatness  of  military  strength. 
This  military  power  is  the  result  of  serfdom,  as  he  has  shown. 
It  is  not  the  power  of  lofty  patriotism  and  holy  zeal,  such  as 
under  Cromwell  worked  such  wonders.  It  is  not  that  power  of 
chivalrous  daring,  love  of  honour,  and  contempt  of  death,  which 
swept  away  all  foes  before  the  knights  of  Cnarlema^ne.  It  is 
not  even  the  power  of  that  scientific,  calculating,  cool  valour  of 
the  old  GrermAn  mercenaries,  and  soldiers  of  fortune.  But  it  is 
the  power  of  immense  numbers,  who  are  cheaply  supported, 
whose  lives  are  comparatively  valueless,  who  yield  the  most  un- 
questioning obedience,  and  are  impelled  and  sustained  by  reli- 
gious fanaticism.  This  is  the  Eussian  power,  and  it  is  the  result 
of  serfdom.  For  only  serfs  can  be  had  in  such  myriads ;  there 
being  more  than  forty  millions  of  serfs  in  Eussia.  Only  serfs 
can  be  so  cheaply  supported.  A  freeman  would  scorn  your  black 
bread,  and  your  pay  of  just  thirty  shillings  per  annum,  A  free- 
man woiJd  not  be  thrashed  "  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
officers;  when  a  mere  lieutenant  can  cause  150  blows  to  be 
inflicted,  and  a  colonel  may  go  to  500."  (Haxthausen,  p.  364.) 
A  freeman  must  have  large  county,  ere  he  will  enter  a  service 
where  he  must  remain  twenty-five  years,  wherein  one-third  of 
the  recruits  die  in  the  first  four  years;  a  service  which  often 
carries  him  into  a  totally  diflerent  climate,  and  forces  him  some- 
times to  a  thousand  miles*  march  over  those  unsheltered,  those 
fearful  Eussian  steppes. 

And  that  utter,  imquestioning  obedience,  and  mad  fanaticism, 
can  only  be  found  among  serfs,  degraded  and  ignorant.  From 
youth,  Eussian  slaves  are  taught  that  the  Czar  is  God's  vicar  on 
earth;  and  they  have  so  well  learnt  the  lesson,  that  he  is  wor- 
shipped ;  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct  is  never  for  a  moment 
doubted ;  nor  do  they  ever  dream  of  rebelling  against  the  crud- 
est tyraati  though  ho  be  an  Ivan  the  Fourth.    Indeed,  all  spirit 
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enuhed  out  of  the  serf.  At  home,  his  muter  Had  alMohile 
wer  over  his  person,  and  any  property  he  night  earn.  Hii 
>ther  or  ion  might  be  drafted  into  the  arm; :  his  vife  and 
Qghter  might  1>e  debauched,  and  there  was  no  redma  i  fcrr  the 
ry  creaentmcnt  of  a  memorial  of  oomplaint  is  deemed  a  Bta- 
tsble  ofience.  The  serf  cannot  help  being  spritleui  and  de- 
ided.  He  is  also  steeped  in  ignorance.  There  are  fewer 
idents  in  Sussia  than  pnesta  and  friars.  And  as  for  religioD. 
is  such  as  free  men  would  not  tolerate ;  it  is  servile  and  super- 
tions,  enforcing  passive  obedience,  and  holding  out  for  each 
edience  sublimeat  rewards,  and  exciting  to  reiizioos  frenty. 
eh  ore  the  influences  which  form  the  Bussian  soldier,  and  uf>OTi 
issian  soldiers  depends  Hussia's  greatness.     An  examination 

"  Saline's  "  arguments  is  almost  superfluons,  and  our  remarka 
&I1  be  brief.  It  is  strange  that  among  the  elements  of  nalioDsl 
eatnesB,  he  has  omitted  military  power.  Whether  the  omis- 
in  were  intentional  or  not,  it  was  certainly  very  wise.  For 
Saline  "  would  have  had  to  confess  that  its  military  power  U 
issia's  chiefeat  source  of  strength,  and  that  it  resulta  from 
rfdom, — a  confession  which  would  have  gone  fai  to  upset  his 
giunent.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  omiasion. 
With  regard  to  the  other  elements  of  greatness,  we  migbt 
edicate  them  concerning  China,  witL  nearly  as  much  truth. 
at  China  can  scarcely  be  called  great.  Enormons  extent  ^inia 
s ;  but  thb  sometimes  damages  her  diief  powe^,  the  militaiy. 
nring  those  fearful  marches  thousands  drop  down  dead.  For 
e  roads,  in  spite  of  "  Saline,"  are  not  good  (see  Haxthansen 
d  Shirley  Brooks).  As  for  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  jost 
Ice  Sussia's  size  into  acoount,  and  she  will  appear  lamentably 
ficient.  Eailroada  are  yet  to  be.  Judge  her  populovmeu  «S 
e  same  standard,  and  it  will  be  found  that  she  iaa  «»  men  to 
e  iqttare  mile.  We  have  almost  a  thonsand  times  as  many  in 
igiand.  So  Judged,  its  fertility  becomes  but  slight,  as  also  its 
portalion.  Let  ns  stale  in  passing,  that  Buasia  is  ainioat 
.rren  of  coal ;  and  we  know  the  importance  of  that  minoal. 
f  educaiitm  we  have  already  spoken.  As  for  itnity  of  goren- 
ini,  autocracy,  let  "  Saline  '  remember,  that  it  is  <ndy  when 
e  population  is  terjtih,  that  such  government  is  desirable  or 
ible.  As  men  advance  in  knowledge  and  freedom,  an  unical 
ivernment  becomes  less  suitable.    Acute  old  Selden  says  truly, 

men  grow  wise,  they  must  and  will  govern  themselves. 

Let  no  one  credit  "  Saline's  "  statement,  that  our  u^guraenls 

'  to  justify  slavery.    Theydo  not.    It  is  the  enormous  number 

her  serfs  which  makea  Kussia  areat.  Were  her  popnlatioa 
ly  equal  to  ours,  she  could  not  be  great.  And  again ;  were 
e  millions  of  iRusaia  free  .and  educated,  did  their  powers  have 
U  plav  in  every  direction,  she  would  be  infinitely  greater,  she 
)ald  be  a  match  for  Europe,  if  not  the  mistress  of  the  wrarld. 
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AFFISMATITB  ABTICLB. — III. 

Thb  topic  under  connderation  is  one  not  merely  interesting  as 
a  Bpecolation,  but  is  also  of  great  practical  importance.  The 
treatment  which  criminals  ought  to  receiye  dearl j  depends  upon 
the  answer  returned  br  society  to  the  present  question.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ihe  criminal  population,  in  oonseauence  of 
tiidr  number,  the  offences  thej  dommit,  the  failure  or  punish* 
ment,  and  the  vast  expenditure  entailed  hj  its  infliction,  is  a 
serious  ijicuhui  on  the  mdustrions  and  well  inclined.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, we  think,  on  all  hands,  that  the  means  which  have  long 
been  in  general  use  haye  failed,  either  to  reclaim  the  offender,  or 
to  deter  him  from  farther  crime.  Erery  one  is  aware  that 
eriminali  are  rerj  seldom  "brought  back  to  the  right  path.  Mr. 
Wakefield  declares  truly  that  a  London  thief  is  haroly  ever  led 
to  change  his  ways,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  criminals  in 
eenend.  It  is  notorious  that,  when  transported,  criminals  hare 
Become  more  depraved,  nor  has  their  character  been  improved 
by  their  being  set  free,  and  allowed  to  engage  in  trade,  while 
eren  their  offspring^  have  tended  to  corrupt  tne  colonies  to  which 
they  were  sent.  Hare  we  exhausted  all  that  can  be  done  P  We 
think  not.  We  have  proceeded  very  much  in  accordance  with  a 
wrong  set  of  principles ;  and  men  are  ever  more  ready  to  persist 
in  carrying  these  into  a  variety  of  details,  however  expensive  or 
luunecessml,  than  calmly  to  decide  upon,  and  execute  any  true 
theory  on  the  subject.  Our  responsibility  does  not  cease  wit^ 
the  setting  in  operation  a  number  of  means  which  may  as  natu** 
rally  tend  to  foster  as  to  diminish  crime.  The  theory  of  Ben- 
tham  regarding  legislation  is,  that  man's  natural  rights  are 
sacrificed  as  a  condition  of  his  social  state, — ^that  human  laws 
haTe  no  natural  basis^  and  that  the  criminal  is,  therefore,  en* 
tvely  at  the  mercy  of  an  offended  community.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  society  is  so  purely  artificial  as  this  theory  implies. 
It  is  a  necessity  of  nuin*s  nature.  It  is  intended  to  develop  his 
powers  and  affections.  This  it  contributes  to  accomplish  bj 
seeing,  so  far  as  possible,  that  the  control  of  his  higher  over  his 
Wer  nature  is  so  established,  as  to  secure  his  own  happiness, 
which  again  is  bound  up  with  that  of  society  itself.  Hence  no 
original  right  is  wrested  from  him,  or  exchanged  by  him  for 
lomethiiig  better  than  itself.  This  principle  is  acknowledged  by 
lawyers  in  general ;  but  it  is  added,  that  tnere  are  certain  things. 
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a  nataral  right — these,  hoireror,  rerer  to  a  eksi  of 
])le,  Bometimes  into  what  is  right,  but  oftener  into 
eree  to  natural  legalitj.  The  party  commilting  a 
should  be  [reatrained  by  society,  for  itB  own'  protec- 
t  should  be  subject  to  a  reformatoij  process,  and  not 
onishment,  as  most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
,  and  with  the  safety  of  society  itself,  as  welt  as  with 
reference  to  the  imfortaoato  positioa  in  which  the 
)f  criminals  are  placed,  both  from  their  defective 
organiaition,  ana  the  outward  conditions  by  which 
fluenced.  It  ajpearg  unjustifiable  to  execute  Ten- 
le  ofiender,  which  ia  practically  the  case  at  present. 
>  wrong  to  the  criminal,  in.  retaliation  of  the  wrong 
)y  him ;  and  need  we  be  surprised  that  crime  is  thus 
lUedP  It  may  he  said,  indeed,  that  this  course  is 
t  it  may  deter  others  from  crime.  Bat  if  the  puni- 
;  is  proper  in  any  case,  it  ought  to  be  exactly  adjusted 
lability  of  the  offender;  and  he  ought  not  to  he 
r  the  sake  of  alarming  those  members  of  society  who 
educed  into  crime.  If  the  notion  of  punishment, 
of  example,  be  the  correct  theory  of  cnminal  treat- 
the  more  of  vengeance  the  better ;  and  fortunate 
society  should  be  when  a  criminal  is  caught  and 
I  severity.  We  grant  that  severity  is,  in  certain 
iable ;  but  only  in  the  sense  in  whicn  extreme  mea- 
imetimes  necessary  regarding  serious  diseases,  and 
n  a  retributive,  revengeful  spirit.  Under  the  present 
criminal  is  tempted  to  farther  crime,  as  a  return  for 
lent  inflicted ;  audit  is  vain  to  e^ect  that  any  moral 
lity  can  have  etFect  if  practised  m  subordination  to 
'  element  in  prison  discipline.  The  latter  neutralizes 
at  would  flow  from  the  former,  if  it  were  the  pre- 
idea.  At  one  time,  the  condition  of  prisons  was 
Even  pet^  thefts  were  punished  by  death.  Crime 
reased,  and  a  reformation  in  the  criminal  code,  in 
I,  toolc  place.  It  was  found  that  in  proportion  to  the 
of  mere  punishment,  the  amount  of  crime  became 
3  it  is,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  retribution  exercised 
;  oflender  to  prevent  any  alteration  in  the  state  of 
r^w  years  ago,  society  seemed  disposed  to  become 
>;  and  while  we  grant  .that  the  udustrious  have 
omplain  of  the  vast  expenditure  entailed  upon  them 
ical  population,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
1  be  lightly  dealt  witJi.  The  man  who  maltreats  bis 
say  anould  be  visited  with  corporal  punishment,  ana 
inders  are  liable  to  chastisement.  But  it  is  vain  to  ei- 
od  from  this  J  witness  the  miserable  results  o^miUtary 
complicated  eystem  will  not  do.    There  must  be  onr 
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wineiple  kept  steadily  in  view ;  not  that  of  mere  pnnishment, 
W  one  wnich,  while  it  restrains  the  criminal,  and  protects 
Booietv,  seeks  to  influence  him  by  throwing  aside  temptation, 
and  by  pressing  constantly  npon  him  those  truths  which, 
whether  belon^g  professecQy  to  the  Gospel,  or  not,  are  of  God. 
The  criminal  is  our  enemy,  hence  we  must  be  protected  from 
him ;  but  he  is  also  our  brother,  and  hence  we  must  seek  to 
bring  him,  in  proportion  to  his  capacity,  to  Him  who  is  the  inyi- 
sible  but  potent  friend  of  eyery  man.  We  would  treat  the 
criminal  as  a  moral  patient.  Both  the  inadequacy  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  a  reformatory 
process,  where  steadily  used,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
mstitutions  for  juyenile  offenders,  point  to  the  course  we  desi- 
derate. It  is  the  noblest  instrumentality  only  that  can  here 
accomplish  any  good ;  and  this  must  be  exercised  by  deyoted 
Bouls  alone,  who  will  adept  eyery  proper  means  to  stimulate  the 
intellect,  and  to  penetrate  the  heart.  The  lowest  can  only  be 
reached  by  the  highest  minds.  If,  then,  criminals  should  be 
treated  as  morally  and  mentally  diseased,  if  this  be  the  system 
likely  to  be  most  beneficial,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  truth  of 
the  affirmatiye  of  the  question  under  discussion  is  rendered 
highly  probable. 

It  appears  to  us  that  mankind,  in  ciyilized  society,  are  diyisi- 
ble  into  three  classes :  first,  those  in  whom  the  intellectual,  and 
in  particular  the  moral  faculties,  strikingly  predominate ;  se- 
condly, those  whose  minds  are  not  so  strong  as  the  portion 
referred  to,  but  who  may  occasionally  be  led  into  crime;  and 
thirdly,  those  who,  weak-minded  in  general,  haye  been  bom  and 
brought  up  under  such  an  excess  of  animalism,  as  to  render 
them  almost  incapable  of  resisting  temptation.  We  may  remark, 
in  regard  to  the  second  class,  that  while  it  is  improper  to  punish 
for  the  mere  sake  of  example,  yet  that  the  mode  of  treatment 
we  recommend  may,  in  many  cases,  be  calculated  to  deter  them 
from  crime,  in  reference  to  the  restraint  it  necessarily  imposes ; 
and  of  course,  while  the  present  system  is  ruinous  to  the  casual 
offender,  a  moral  instrumentality  is  calculated  to  reform  him. 
As  to  the  third  class  again,  society  proceeds  in  the  adjustment  of 
punishment,  on  what  we  think  the  entirely  erroneous  idea,  that 
m]  present  circumstances  the  capability  o^  doing  right  exists  in 
them  equally  with  the  members  of  the  highest  class,  and  h'ence 
that  when  they  commit  crime  they  may  be  influenced  by  a  salu- 
tary fear.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  condition  m  which 
they  are  placed,  arising  from  the  immoral  atmosphere  in  which 
they  liye,  as  well  as  tne  qualities  they  haye  inherited  from  a 
similar  class  in  a  past  generation,  equally  neglected  by  society, 
they  are  in  general  impervious,  except  for  eyil,  to  the  present 
system  of  prison  discipline.  From  them  the  great  portion  of 
the  criminal  population  is  deriyed.    They  are  the  people  well 
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known  to  the  pcdice.  The  question  of  their  reformation  is  one 
not  easily  solved ;  but,  under  a  plan  which  aims  direetlv  at  this, 
the  community  wo\dd  be  protected  from  them,  and  iaieie  is  a 
probability  that  in  the  course  of  years  many  <^  them  might 
be  reclaimed.  It  may  be  asked  how  this  theory  affeettr  the 
q^iestion  of  human  responsibility  P  Our  space,  however,  f<»rbids 
any  detail  on  this  point.  Christianity  bids  us  not  disregard  the 
conditions  which  surround  man,  but  to  do  as  much  good  as  we 
can  by  attending  to  the  work  which  is  obviously  before  us.  The 
more  highly  cultured  and  favoured  are  reminded  by  it  that  they 
are  indeed  their  brothers'  kee|>ers,  and  a  sphere  is  liereby  opened 
to  us  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  attributes  of  our  natiire« 

There  are  two  remarks  we  now  consider  it  proper  to  make. 
The  first  refers  to  the  details  of  prison  discipline.    Under  ihe 
system  generally  in  use,  an  offender  is  eonmiitted  for  a  petty 
crime  to  prison  for  a  short  time.    He  eomes  out  hardened,  and 
the  next  time  is  much  more  severely  punished,  and  speedily  be- 
comes incorrigible.    We  would  not,  however,  pass  over  a  first 
offence,  or  visifc  it  with  a  light  imprisonment.    The  crime  is  an 
indication  of  a  diseased  mind,  that  may  require  the  treatment  of 
years;  and  we   may  mention,   that  every  scheme  has  failed 
in  which  the  punitive  element  predominates,  and  this  we  think 
as  necessarily  as  the  old  w^  of  conducting  lunatic  asylimis. 
The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Livingston,  a  few  years  since  in 
America,  and  which  proceeds  on  the  opposite  idea,  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  restoring  criminals.     But  secondly,  by 
the  proposed  mode  of  treatment  executions  for  murder  would 
no  longer  be  allowed,  and  juries  would  be  saved  the  many 
questions  that  arise  regarding  the  inssuiity  of  the  accused.    The 
criminal  would  be  confined  lor  life.     We  believe  that  insanity* 
either  temporary  or  permanent,  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  mur- 
ders, and  juries  are  driven  to  decide  on  matters  beyond  their 
comprehension.    We  would  erect  the  presumption  that  murders 
originate  in  insanity.    A  vast  amount  of  evidence  has  been  accu- 
mulated in  support  of  this  view.     It  has  been  shown  by  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  past  life  of  a  murders,  that  in  many 
cases  his  mind  has  been  diseased.     He  may  have  been  so  eith^ 
as  evinced  by  a  feeble  intellect,  and  the  possession  of  uncon- 
trollable passions,  or  as  displayed  in  one  or  two  particulars  alone. 
We  know  that  lunatics  consist  of  both  classes.     Where  a  party, 
however,  is  presumed  to  have  been  aware  that  what  he  was  doing 
was  a  crime,  although  ample  evidence  of  insanity,  both  ^or  to» 
and  after  the  act,  is  produced,  he  is  held  responsible.    But  many 
cases  are  certified  where  individuals  have  been  evidently  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  commit  murder,  without  any  motive,  and 
against  every  antecedent,  deploring  the  act  immediately  after  it 
was  done,  and  delivering  themselves  up  to  justice.     Mothers 
have  even  been  known  to  get  themselves  put  under  restrttnt  to 
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prerent  them  from  muidermg  their  children,  to  which  they  were 
tempted.  Fide  Simpson  on  "  National  Education/'  Appendix. 
The  distmetiim,  then,  made  by  lawyen  does  not  seem  sound,  and 
it  is  natural  that  we  should  extend  the  idea  of  insanity  to  crimi* 
nals  in  general. 

The  ^iews  we  have  suggested  derive  ample  confirmation  from 
phrenology.  It,  however,  merely  indicates  what  may  be  gathered 
by  observation  of  character.  We  press  only  the  general  fact, 
which  is  scarcely  now  disputed,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind.  We  find  many  people  possessed  of  a  very  low  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development,  in  comparison  with  others.  The 
native  African,  for  instance,  makes  no  progress  of  himself  to- 
wards civilization.  The  aboriginal  American  defies  every  effort 
of  the  sort.  Christian  missionaries  find  that  a  variety  or  train- 
ing is  nearly  essential,  before  true  religion  can  have  an  abiding 
innuence.  G-od  has  given  this  treasure  to  the  races  or  classes  of 
minds  best  fitted  to  receive  it,  and  whose  responsibility  it  is  not 
only  to  disseminate  it  in  itself,  but  to  employ  as  auxiliaries 
every  means  which  intelligence  can  suggest.  There  are  also 
radical  difierences  in  the  organs  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
higher  races.  It  may  be  predicated  with  great  certainty,  from 
an  examination  of  the  organs,  what  sort;  of  tendencies  an  indi- 
vidual's mind  exhibits.  The  heads  of  criminals  belonging  to  the 
third  class,  previously  referred  to,  indicate  generally  a  low  deve- 
lopment. It  has  been  acknowledged  by  governors  of  prisons, 
and  others,  not  acquainted  with  phrenology,  that  a  uniform 
peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  heads  of  criminals,  corresponding 
to  the  nature  of  their  offences.  Do  not  the  most  of  us  know  of 
persons  belonging  to  respectable  families,  whom  the  means  we 
ordinarily  use  fail  to  reclaim?  who  are  led  on,  without  any  mo- 
tive, and  fearless  of  those  consequences  which  a  healthy  mind 
readily  recognises,  to  the  commission  of  crime ;  say,  for  exam- 
ple, theft;  persons  in  whose  souls  we  observe  a  good  mind 
obscured,  but  not  entirely  lost,  and  which  might  perhaps,  were 
the  means  used,  be  purified  into  virtue,  ennobled  into  humility, 
expanded  into  holiness,  and  brightened  into  charity.  Do  we 
not  regard  them  as  more  unfortunate  than  criminal  ?  Do  we 
not  see  that  they  are  morally  insane,  and  that  nothing  can  save 
them,  except  their  removal  from  the  temptations  which  healthy 
minds  can  easily  withstand,  and  the  gradual  but  earnest  pres- 
sure of  influences  which  are  the  antithesis  of  all  that  is  evil  P 
The  great  class  of  criminals  are  of  this  order.  Authorities  on 
the  subject  pronounce  their  case  hopeless.  It  is  indeed  forlorn 
at  present,  but  would  not  be  so  were  we,  while  restraining  them 
from  crime,  to  treat  them  as  diseased  in  mind,  and  seek  to 
develop  the  elements  of  good  latent  within  them.  We  have 
pity  for  those  we  know  who  go  to  ruin  through  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  crime ;  we  would  gladly,  if  society  would  provide 
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for  it,  see  them  for  years  under  reformatory  treatment ;  but  no 
distinction  is  possible  between  them  and  casual  criminals  in 
general,  and  it  is  equally  our  obligation  and  interest,  to  do  the 
same  for  them  as  for  others  who  stray  firom  the  right.      T.  U. 

NEGATIVE  ABTICLE. — III. 

We  are  mucb  surprised,  indeed,  that  such  a  question  as  this 
should  have  been  propounded  to  the  readers  of  the  British  Con' 
troversialist.  Doubtless  the  editors  had  good  reason,  however, 
for  regarding  it  as  a  disputed  or  a  disputable  point ;  and  &om 
the  papers  which  have  already  appeared  upon  the  subject, 
tbey  seem  to  have  been  right  in  their  judgment ;  for  there  has 
been  a  considerable  play  of  logic  in  this  **  game  of  speculation," 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  lead  at  last  to  a  clearer  marking  out 
of  the  two  qualities  in  the  minds  of  those  who  think.  Our  own 
views  on  the  question,  although  we  do  not  undertake  to  express 
them  in  any  other  than  a  common-sense  form,  are  very  decided. 

We  answer  no ;  for  were  it  generally  thought  so,  it  would 
have  an  effect  of  no  small  importance  to  societv,  as  then  even 
the  veriest  scoundrel  that  ever  existed  could,  and  would,  excuse 
himself  from  punishment  on  plea  of  "  mental  aberration,"  and 
would  be  exempted  from  the  decisions  of  justice  on  that  account. 

Indeed,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  a  tendency  to 
hold  the  opinion  that  crime  is  insanity  often  works  most  in- 
juriously upon  society ;  for  there  is  a  growing  frequency  of 
appeals  from  the  legal  punishments  of  crime  on  the  plea  of 
insanity.  This  proves  that  it  is  held  that  insanity  frees  from 
responsibility,  and  hence  that  criminals,  if  insane,  may  conmiit 
any  devastations  on  society  they  take  a  fancy  to  do  with  im- 
punity. Such  a  state  of  things  would  never  do.  We  must  hold 
that  crime  is  distinct  from  insanity,  or  we  cannot  justljr  punish 
the  criminal,  and  of  course  cannot  protect  society.  If  this  is  not 
done,  what  use  is  there  for  law,  government,  or  civil  institutions  ? 
JS^one. 

Prom  whatever  sources  crime  can  and  is  to  be  traced,  it  can- 
not be  but  in  very  rare  cases  ascribed  to  a  lack  of  intellect,  or 
want  of  conception  on  the  part  of  the  criminal.  Crime  is 
always  the  fruit  of  excited  feeling  proceeding  from  a  wrong 
motive ;  but  there  are  cases  where  it  has  been  committed  in  the 
coolest  moments,  and  comparatively  speaking,  without  an^  fore- 
thought. This  is  of  th^  most  excusable  kind ;  for  the  mind  is 
naturally  more  ready  to  forgive  a  momentary  impulse  on  the 
part  of  a  fellow-man,  than  a  deed  which  has  been  the  result  of 
long  premeditation.  Excited  feeling  is  the  concentration  of  our 
feelmgs,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  upon  one  object,  and  at 
one  time.  Now  insanity  is  often  the  opposite  of  this ;  it  is  the 
lack  of  ability  to  think  steadily  upon  any  object,  while  perhaps 
the  whole  mind  is  irrecoverably  bewildered,  and  hence  a  just 
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eonoe}>tion  of  what  is  riffht,  from  a  lade  of  power  of  fixinff  the 
attention,  is  nerer  formed.  But  the  forma  which  insanitytake 
are  manifold.  A  man  mar  hare  a  splendid  talent  for  music  or 
painting,  and  yet  have  tne  sreatest  difficulty  in  acquiring  a 
imattenng  of  the  sciences.  JNow  this  is  either  because  he  is 
possessed  of  a  natural  bias  for  certain  studies  abore  others,  or 
that  by  constant  attention  to  some  he  has  neglected  the  im- 
provement of  others.  The  differences  then  between  crime  and 
insanity  are  these.  Crime  in  any  form  is  the  production  of 
excited  feelings  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  whether  effected  by 
the  sudden  concentration  of  thought  and  idea,  or  by  the  lon^ 
and  delicate  "  making  up  "  of  the  mind.  Insanity  is  the  fruit 
of  mental  weakness ;  bemg  an  inefficiency  of  determining  that 
which  ia  right  or  wrong,  prudent  or  imprudent,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent ;  the  association  and  inclination  of  doing  right  or 
ivrong  being  uncontrollable,  from  the  total  or  partial  want  of 
the  play  of  the  other  faculties  acting  as  a  counterbalance. 
Hence  it  appears  that  insanity  may  be  produotiye  of  crime,  but 
that  crime  is  never  directly  the  cause  of  insanity,  although  it 
lohj  help  in  producing  it.  That  with  respect  to  effect  they  are 
similar,  there  is  little  doubt ;  but  the  species,  causes,  and  nature 
of  the  two  are  as  opposite  as  well  can  be.  Let  us  see  how  the 
two  agree  when  logically  treated.  We  argue  that  crime  may 
be  caused  by  mental  incapacity,  bi^  that  this  is  very  seldom  the 
cause ;  and  seeing  that  mental  wealness  is  not  strictly  sneaking 
exdted  feeling,  it  must  follow  that  crime  properly  consioiered  is 
not  insanity. 

I  a^ee  with  your  correspondent  "  Philomathos '*  as  to  his 
definitions  of  the  various  kinds  of  insanity,  and  the  standard  by 
which  the  mens  sana  is  judged  by  the  multitude,  &c.,  and  wait 
to  hear  more  on  the  subject.  Semibahis. 


Tbuth  and  Falsbhoop. — Truth  is  thought  which  has  as- 
sumed its  appropriate  garments,  either  of  words  or  actions ; 
while  falsehood  is  thought,  which,  disguised  in  words  or  actions 
not  its  own,  comes  before  the  blind  old  world,  as  Jacob  came 
before  the  patriarch  Isaac,  clothed  in  the  goodly  raiment  of  his 
brother  Esau.  And  the  world,  like  the  patriarch,  is  often  de- 
ceived ;  for  though  the  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  yet  the  hands  are 
the  hands  of  Esau,  and  the  false  takes  away  the  birthright  and 
the  blessing  from  the  true.  Hence  it  is  that  the  world  so  often 
lifts  up  its  voice  and  weeps. — Longfellow, 

Stylb. — ^With  many  readers,  brilliancy  of  style  passes  for 
affluence  of  thought ;  they  mistake  buttercups  in  the  grass  for 
immeasureable  gold  mines  under  ground. — Longfellow, 
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ARE  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES,  EEEEHOLD 
LAND  SOCIETIES,  AND  SIMILAR  ASSOCIATIONS, 
BENEFICIAL  INVESTMENTS  FOE  WOEKINQ 
MEN'S  SAVINGS  P 

ITBGATIYB  ABTICLB. — ^11. 

Fbbbeold  Land  and  Building  Societies  were  originally  insti* 
tated  for  political  purposes.  Tne  piinoipal  object  in  yiew  was, 
by  their  aid,  to  extend  the  franchise.  The  n^^ht  of  voting  far 
the  representation  of  the  conn  tj  was  the  tempting  bait  held  ont 
to  induce  working  men  to  speculate  in  tliese  institutions.  It 
may  be  as  desirable  for  them  to  have  a  share  in  the  management 
of  the  country,  as  it  must  be  pleasant  and  gratifying.  No 
doubt,  in  thus  extending  the  francmse,  freehold  uind  and  build- 
ing societies  have  been  useful ;  they  hare  also  done  much  good 
by  giving  a  habit  of  saving  to  numbers  of  our  operative  dasses. 
But  these  considerations  should  not  decide  our  judgments  in 
their  favour,  for  they  have  no  real  connexion  with  the  subject  m 
dispute.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  institutions  as 
investments.  The  habit  of  saving  is  often  produced  on  the 
Continent  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  few  chances  in  the  lot- 
teries, which  are  there  in  full  operation ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  investment  is  a  good  or  even  a  laudable  one.  Neither 
can  the  laying  out  of  money,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  vote,  be  considered  a  desirable  investment;  indeed, 
the  market  value  of  a  vote,  if  it  has  any,  is  now  exceedingly 
uncertain.  We  must,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  consider 
these  societies  simply  as  investments,  irrespective  of  any  adven- 
titious or  supplementary  circumstances,  political,  or  social. 

Apart  from  the  political  purpose  for  which  they  were  insti- 
tuted, and  on  which  they  base  their  j)rincTpal  attractions,  they 
have  an  ostensible  one,  viz.,  that  of  giving  to  every  man  "  hifl 
own  house,  on  his  own  plot  of  ground,"  or  of  making  every  man 
his  own  landlord.  Those  who  have  invested  in  them,  unfortu- 
nately, have  very  seldom  realized  the  bright  prospect  thus 
temptingly  held  out.  They  are  very  much  in  the  position  of  the 
French  peasantry,  for  whom  Henri  Quatre  expressed  the  wish, 
that  the  day  might  come  when  each  one  would  be  able  to  have 
a  f<8wl  in  the  pot  for  his  Sxmday  dinner.  The  fowls  loom  in  the 
distance,  and  so  do  the  house  and  plot  of  ground ;  but  with  this 
difference,  the  one  is  but  *^  thin  air,"  the  other  a  substantial 
reality — a  reality,  situated  in  some  out-of-the-way  country  place 
—entirely  inaccessible  to  its  fortunate  (?)  owner.     Out  of  the 
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anmeioiu  societief  which  exist  in  London,  how  many  hare 
enabled  their  metmbero  to  realize  the  felicity  of  living  in  their 
own  houses,  on  their  own  plots  of  ground  P    Indeed,  all  freehold 
land  and  bftilding  societies  seem  to  have  acted  on  the  principle 
of  pur<j|iasmg  land  in  some  quiet,  secluded  apots  instead  of  in 
or  n^r  the  seats  of  industry,  large  towns.    Tne  result  is,  that 
the  saying,  industrious  workman,  the  owner  of  a  comparatiyely 
Itealthy  and  comfortable  house,  in  a  situation  abounding  witn 
light  and  air,  is  compelled  to  live  in  a  single  room,  in  some 
dack,  ill-ventilated  den,  breathing  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
disease,  and  in  constant  intercourse  with  sickness,  vice,  and 
Biisary,  for  which  he  actually  pays  more  rent  than  he  obtains  for 
his  own  house  in  the  country ;  which  desirable  possession  is  a 
perpetual  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  hdd  as  it  is  some- 
times by  a  tenant  that  will  not  pay,  sometimes  by  a  tenant  who 
cannot ;  sometimes  by  a  tenant  who  considers  that  if  he  does  pay, 
he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  that  for  which  he 
pa^s ;  and  at  other  times  by  no  tenant  at  all  in  human  shape, 
though  overrun  by  an  innumerable  four-footed  tenantry,  oon- 
stanuy  engaged  in  destroying  the  drains  and  foundations.    If 
we  consider,  in  addition  to  nis  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  days' 
wages  lost  in  journeying  backwards  and  forwards,  from  his  room 
in  the  town  to  his  house  in  the  country,  and  the  railway  and 
travelling  expenses  incurred  thereby,  we  must  certainly  con- 
dude  that  his  house  and  land  are  anything  but  desirable  acqui- 
sitioos,  and  are  far  from  being  benefici^  investments.    "  Ison- 
sense,"  says  B.  W.  P.,  "  we  may  safely  logicalW  assume  the 
principle,  that  if  the  ownership  of  property  be  of  advantage  at 
all — ^to  which  human  ideas  and  propenuties  are  certainly  favour- 
able—then it  is  of  advantage  to  the  working  man,  as  well  as  to 
the  retiz^  man  of  business,  or  the  squire."     We  may  as 
*'  safely,  logically  assume  the  principle,  that  if  "  speculating  in 
the  funds,  or  dabbling  in  railway  schemes,  be  advantageous  at 
all,  then  they  must  be  "  of  advantage  to  the  working  man,  as 
well  as  to  the  retired  man  of  business,  or  the  squire ! "    The 
squire  has  facilities  for  entering  into  these  speculations  under 
favourable  circumstances,  which  the  poor  man  has  not.    He  is 
enabled  to  wait  years  for  the  expected  remuneration,  which  the 
other  is  not.     So,  in  respect  to  the  possession  of  house  and  land 
{nroperty,  t^  squire  and  the  working  man  are  very  differently 
situated.    The  one  has  facilities  for  collecting  his  rents  whi(»i 
the  other  has  not ;  the  one  has  chiefly  to  do  with  men  of  posi- 
tion,  from  whom  rents  are  eompamtlvely  easUy  obtaiued ;  the 
Other  is  certain  to  have  for  tenants  men  in  t^e  humbler  spheres 
of  life,  from  whom  the  obtaining  of  rent  at  any  time  is  a  diffi- 
cult operation.    The  one  is  not  affected  by  a  sudden  panic  or 
dearth  in  the  money  market ;  the  other  is  most  probably,  on  the 
oontrary,  at  such  a  time,  thrown  out  of  employment,  his  tenants 
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suffer  like  hioiself,  and  the  Terr  time  he  is  most  in  need  of  his 
rents,  is  the  one  in  which  he  mids  the  greatest  difficulty  in  get* 
tin^  them. 

We  consider  that  safeness  is  a  great  essential  in  any,  bnt 
especially  in  a  working  man's  investment ;  of  two  investments 
equally  remunerative,  Siat  which  is  the  safest  must  certainly  be 
the  most  desirable.    We  cannot,  therefore,  in  this  debate,  ex- 
clude all  reference  to  this  great  desideratum.    B.  W.  P.  may 
limit  the  question  to  societies  "  based  on  honest  intentions,  and 
worked  out  on  right  principles ;"  but  this  is  not  quite  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  given  question.     Suppose  we  were  asked, 
<<  Are  mining  shares  beneficial  investments  for  working  men's  sav- 
ings P"  According  to  B.  W.  P.,  the  answer  would  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  for — give  particular  attention  to  the  logic,  gentle  reader — "  if 
asked  -^heih&r  governrnents  were  advantageous  or  detrimenkd 
to  mankind,  we  should,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  speak  of  aood 
government  alone ;  and  we  adopt  the  same  principle  in  spealcing 
of  the  advanta&;es  of" — mining  shares  I    There  is  no  doubt  that 
good,  mining  snares  pay  well ;  but  the  majority  are  very  fluc- 
tuating in  their  retunis.    In  fact,  to  purchase  such  shares  is  a 
great  speculation ;  it  approaches  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  ^amb- 
Sng.    The  working  man,  who  might  be  tempted  to  risk  his 
savings  therein,  would,  in  all  probability,  lose  them  %  because 
those  which  are  the  most  puffed,  and  the  most  likely  to  attract 
his  attention,  are  generally  the  most  dangerous.    B.  W.  P.,  at 
the  dose  of  his  article,  makes  rather  an  unfortunate  allusion, 
viz.,  "  It  is  possible  that  a  British  Bank  perfidy  may  now  and 
then  be  enacted,  even  among  freehold  land  societies.     Such  an 
event  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  failing  peculiar  to  them."    The 
investment  of  money  in  joint  stock  banks,  when  the  manage- 
ment is  honest,  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  remunerative ;  but 
when  otherwise,  there  is  no  class  of  security  more  dangerous, 
or  more  pernicious  in  its  ulterior  consequences.    We  tSive  no 
doubt  that  most  of  these  banks  are  properly  managed,  and  in  a 
prosperous  condition;  shares  in  them  also  prove  for  the  most 
part  first-rate  speculations.    But  they  can  only  be  considered  as 
speculations,  and  very  bold  ones  too.    The  Sadleir  tragedv,  and 
its  attendant  disclosures — that  the  accounts  of  some  of  these 
institutions  are  habitually  cooked,  so  as  to  show  false  balances, 
and  thereby  gratify  shareholders  with  satisfactory  dividends, 
paid  out  of  fallacious  profits,  amply  prove  this.    For  the  work- 
mg  man,  then,  shares  in  joint  stock  banks  are  undesirable  in- 
vestments ;  they  are  not  safe.    He  not  only  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  all  the  mone^  invested,  but  also  of  mcurrinff  a  fearfiil 
amount  of  responsibility ;  he  is  liable,  to  the  last  shifiing  of  his ' 
property,  for  any  frauds  which  any  Sadleir,  or  other  rogae 
**  deep  dyed  in  villainy,"  may  perpetrate.    It  is  no  use  to  say 
that  a  *'  British  Bank  perfidy  "  cannot  "  be  regarded  as  a  failing 
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peculiar"  to  joint  Btock  banks.  Such  nerfidies  h&ye  happened, 
and  are  only  too  likely  to  happen  again ;  and  the  consequencef 
of  finch  tkposnbility  fihonld  be  well  understood — ^the  risk  is  too 
great  for  working  men  to  run.  Freehold  land  and  building 
societies  are  free  from  the  most  dangerous  consequences  attend* 
ant  on  the  investment  of  money  in  joint  stock  banks ;  but  still 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk ;  and  if  the  great  risk  in  the 
one  case  is  sufficient  to  render  the  form  of  investment  a  bad  one 
for  tiie  working  man,  the  minor  risk  in  the  other  must  have 
some  weight  in  deciding  our  opinion.  It  is  no  use  to  say  that 
"  the  differences  between  the  organization  and  laws  of  the  various 
societies  are  numerous,  and  even  essential,  and  in  some  have, 
doubHess,  been  fatal  to  success ;  in  other  words  detrimental,  in 
a  general  sense,  to  the  working  man ;  while  in  others  the  oppo- 
site results  have  certainly  been  attained,"  and  then  to  declare, 
"we  do  not  apprehend  that  we  have  to  consider  the  former  in 
our  debate ! "  The  mass  of  our  operative  classes  cannot  dis- 
criminate between  the  good  and  bad  tendencies  "  of  the  organi- 
zation and  laws  of  the  various  societies,"  their  choice  is  for  the 
most  part  the  result  of  chance.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
their  choice  invariably  turns  out  a  good  one  P  It  is  a  lottery,  in 
which  the  prizes  very  often  turn  out  like  certain  apples  which 
grow  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  pleasant  to  look  at,  but 
worthless  to  possess.  The  risk  is  too  great  for  the  working  man 
to  run ;  he  may  invest  his  saviuj^s  in  a  good  society,  or  he  may 
invest  them  in  one  of  these  institutions  which  have  been  "  detri- 
mental to  the  working  man."  How  is  he  to  know  the  good 
from  the  bad  P  UnridcQe  me  this  riddle,  I  pray  you ! 

B.  W.  P.  informs  us,  that  the  habit  of  saving  "has  been 
promoted  even  more  powerfully  by  the  view  of  becoming  the 
owner  of  property,  than  by  the  mere  vague  idea  of  saving  for 
an  undetermined  future  good."  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  truth  in  this.  It  results  from  a  principle  of  vanity,  which 
now  seems  to  operate  more  than  it  ever  did,  which  leads  men 
to  assume  a  station  for  which  they  are  unsuited  by  nature, 
education,  or  wealth.  In  fact,  this  is  the  era  of  shams ;  men 
are  more  anxious  to  appear  than  to  be.  It  is  not  "  what  shall  I 
think  of  myself,  if  I  do  so  and  so  P"  but  "  what  will  others 
think  P  what  will  the  world  sayP"  The  desire  to  possess  a 
house,  and  a  freehold  plot,  owes  its  origin,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
importance  these  possessions  are  supposed  to  give. 

The  very  fact  of^bein^  a  "  man  of  property  "  enables  the  happy 
individual  to  gratify  his  vanity  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ne 
could  by  simply  having  a  few  pounds  laid  out  in  some  quiet 
^&y.  How  very  flattering  to  one's  self-esteem  must  it  be,  to  be 
able  to  take  a  fnend  from  room  to  room  through  every  quarter  of 
one's  house,  and  after  duly  pointing  out  the  advantages  it  possesses 
over  every  other  house  of  a  like  size  in  the  nei^bourhood,  to 
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wind  up  with,  **  Yes,  mv  own  freehold,  edr.  Hm  result  of  my 
awn  industry  and  stre^^k  of  purpose,  whicli  enabled  me  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  gin  and  tobacco  1"  Ah,  what  a  glori- 
ous theme  now  opens  for  the  display  of  temperance,  eloquence, 
and  self-praise !  How  many  supposed  house  and  land  owners 
amongst  the  working  classes  aud  the  classes  immediately  above 
them  are  real  and  hon&fide  ones  F  A  man  feels  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  his  self-importance  to  become  a  man  of  property.  What 
does  he  do  P  He  expends,  perhaps,  £1,000  in  building  a  few 
houses,  and  then  mortgages  them  for  £700.  He  becomes  thus, 
by  the  outlay  of  £300,  the  nominal  owner  of  several  "  desirable 
residences,"  and  is  immediately  recognized  as  a  "  man  of  some 
standing  "  in  society,  though  before  he  was  probably  looked  down 
upon  as  a  ''man  of  straw."  A  working  man,  perhaps,  in  a 
season  of  unexampled  prosperity,  becomes  deeply  sensible  of  the 
immense  advantage  it  would  be  to  him  to  become  "his  own 
Landlord."  He  thereupon  joins  a  buildine  society,  builds  a 
house  after  his  own  architectural  notions,  and  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views  of  comfort.  Very  similar  is  he  to  the  man  who 
was  "  his  own  lawyer."  His  house,  built  in  the  approved  "hole- 
in-the-wall  style,"  costs  him  full  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  it 
ought  to  have  done.  In  a  few  years'  time,  trade  suddenly  comes 
to  a  standstill.  He  is  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  is  com- 
pelled eventually  to  sell,  what  he  no  doubt  considers  a  superior 
residence,  at  an  enormous  sacrifice,  the  chances  being  that  it  will 
fetch  little  over  the  amount  for  which  it  was  mortgaged.  How 
much  belter  would  it  have  been  to  have  had  the  money  so  in- 
vested, that  it  could  have  been  withdrawn,  little  by  little,  as  it 
was  required,  than  to  be  obliged  thus  to  dispose  of  all  he  pos- 
sesses suddenly,  and  at  the  worst  possible  time  for  realizing  its 
full  value. 

We  have  thus  given  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  land  and 
building  societies  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  beneficial  invest- 
ments for  the  savings  of  the  working  classes,  and  in  so  doing 
have  examined  all  that  has  been  said  in  their  favour  by  B.  W.  P. 
Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  We  say  nothing  against 
these  institutions,  except  as  investments.  If  a  working  man  be 
willing  to  run  a  little  risk,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  moderately 
remunerative  investment,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  right  of 
voting  for  parliamentary  representatives,  then  we  say,  by  all 
means  invest  your  money  in  a  freehold  land  or  building  society ; 
you  cannot  do  better,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  one 
"  based  on  honest  intentions,  and  worked  on  right  principles." 
But  to  the  majority  of  the  working  classes,  to  tCose  who  wish  to 
obtain  the  highest  possible  remuneration  for  their  money  com- 
patible with  perfect  safety,  to  those  who  wish  to  provide  against 
a  rainy  day,  or  the  uncertainty  of  the  labour  market,  and  those 
who  wish  to  provide  a  certain  income^  free  hom.  the  trouble  and 
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anxieif  that  inTariably  accompany  house  property, — ^for  their 
wives  in  the  event  of  their  own  decease,  we  bay,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  freehold  bmd  and  building  societies,  for  two  reasons  :— 
Ist,  they  are  not  perfectly  s(^e;  2ad,  the  character  of  the  in- 
vestment is  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  working  classes. 
The  working  man  is  a  migratory  character ;  it  is  often  necessary 
for  him  to  remove  from  one  place  to  anotibier  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  ability  to  transport  himself  from  one  place 
to  another  constitutes  part  of  his  capital.  Whatever  tends  to 
make  him  a  fixture  is  a  great  drawback.  A  house  of  his  own 
acts  in  this  manner :  it  prevents  him,  when  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, from  taking  advantage  of  any  sudden  demand  for  his 
kind  of  labour  in  any  other  town ;  and  should  he,  after  waiting 
unsuccessfully  month  after  month,  and  mortgaging  his  house  to 
meet  his  current  expenses,  be  compelled  to  remove  to  a  distance, 
he  must  sell  his  house  at  a  loss, — as  we  all  know  that  a  compul- 
sory sale  of  this  kind  is  always  disadvantageous,  tlie  property 
does  not  realize  its  present  value,  much  less  the  amount  actually 
expended  upon  it. 

We  acknowledge  that  freehold  land  and  building  societies 
have  done  much  good,  and  are  destined  to  do  so  still.  With  two 
exceptions  only,  we  know  of  no  other  mode  of  investment 
equally  good,  within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes.  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  that  however  we  might  individually  desire  to  im- 

Elant  savins^  and  industrious  habite  amongst  our  working  popu- 
ition  as  a  Dody,  we  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  impulse. 
The  aim  of  our  legislation  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  ^ve  faci- 
lities to  the  working  man  for  the  investment  of  his  savings,  but 
rather  to  throw  as  many  obstacles  as  possible  in  his  way ;  in 
&ct,  compelling  him,  so  to  speak,  to  be  contented  with  one-half 
of  that  return  m  the  shape  of  interest  for  his  small  sum,  th^t 
the  rich  man  can  obtain  for  his  abundance.  K  we  look  around 
at  the  various  inyestments  open  to  the  working  classes,  what  do 
we  see  P  Insecurity,  and  small  returns !  The  savings  banks 
offer  few  inducements  to  save ;  the  interest  they  pay  is  small, 
and  the  security  they  give  noi  of  the  very  best  kind.  The 
favourite  form  of  investment  with  the  working  classes,  and  that 
which  is  in  eyery  respect  the  worst  possible,  is  that  of  benefit 
societies.  They  are  nearlj  all  based  on  false  principles,  and 
instead  of  producing  habits  of  saving,  they  do  the  reverse. 
They  do  even  worse  than  this ;  they  familiarize  their  members 
with  crime  in  various  odious  phases.  They  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  p^ot  m>  by  publicans,  and  the  funds  intended  to  meet 
the  necessities  ot  old  age  are  nearly  all  squandered  in  show  and 
folly.  Freehold  land  and  building  societies  come  next :  their 
defects  we  have  pointed  out ;  and,  defective  as  they  are  in  some 
respects,  could  we  not  point  out  some  more  desirable  form  of 
investment,  we  should  have  to  conclude  that  they  were  beneficial 
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ones.  As  the  working  classes  must  inyest  somewkere,  the  beat 
form  of  investment  within  their  reach — ^if  not  qnite  all  that  we 
could  wish —must  be  the  most  beneficial  for  tbem.  In  our 
opinion,  the  investment  suitable  for  the  working  man  must  pos- 
sess these  characteristics: — (1)  the  money  inveated  must  be 
perfectly  sqf^ ;  (2)  the  return  in  the  shape  of  interest  must  be 
etMy  to  obtain;  (3)  this  latter  item  must  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  supervision  of  the  investor ;  that  is,  imaffected  by  his 
place  of  residence,  and  a  portion  of  the  money  must  be  attain- 
'  able  to  meet  any  sudden  emergency,  without  selling  the  whole 
investment  at  a  loss.  These  requisites  are  obtainable  in  two 
ways.  The  money  may  be  invested  in  the  funds,  to  retonx 
about  three  and  a  quarter,  or  three  and  a  half  per  eent.  yearly 
interest.  This  form  of  investment  is  safest,  and  attended  with 
least  possible  trouble.  When  necessary,  it  can  be  sold  in 
amounts  as  low  as  five  pounds ;  herein  lies  its  great  advantage. 
The  exact  sum  can  always  be  obtained  without  being  compelled 
to  sell  the  remaining  amount  invested  at  the  same  time.  With 
house  property  the  case  is  difierent.  Suppose  we  have  £100  to 
invest,  we  purchase  some  cottages  for  £400,  which  we  mortgage 
for  £300.  Trade  becomes  bad~-we  are  thrown  out  of  employ* 
ment — ^we  live  on  credit  as  long  as  we  can ;  and  then,  thoi^h 
we  have  a  prospect  of  immediate  work,  and  only  require  £20  or 
£30  to  pay  off  our  debts,  we  are  compelled  to  sell  the  cottages; 
most  probably  have  to  do  so  at  a  lose  of  £30  or  £40,  what  with 
expenses  of  one  kind  and  another,  and  the  scarcity  of  mon^  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  times.  Now,  had  the  £100  been 
invested  in  the  funds,  we  could  have  obtained  £10,  £20,  or  £30, 
just  as  we  required  the  money.  In  the  former  case,  our  £100 
would  be  all  but  swallowed  up  before  we  obtained  employment ; 
in  the  second,  we  should  probably  have  some  £dO  or  £70  lef)^ 

The  next,  and  more  remunerative  fcnrm  of  investment,  is  Ihat 
of  guaranteed  railway  shares.  A  safer  or  better-paying  security 
cannot  be  found  than  that  which  the  guaranlteed  shares  of  tlie 
great  railway  companies  afford.  They  give  to  investors  all  Ihe 
advantages  of  the  funds;  their  safety  may  be  considered  as 
absolute ;  they  fluctuate  in  price  but  little,  scarcely  so  much  as 
the  former ;  and  those  shares  which  are  "  stock,"  may  be  bought 
or  sold  in  fractional  parts.  These  shares  may  be  purchased  to 
pay  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  advise  working  men  to  pause  and  to 
think  well,  before  they  invest  in  freehold  land  and  bmldiDg 
societies.  Within  their  reach  is  a  form  of  investment  affording 
perfect  security,  easily  disposable,  without  loss,  either  as  a 
whole,  or  in  fractional  parts,  and  paying  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  in  the  shape  of  interest.  Let  them  consider  well  the  step 
they  take,  before  they  neglect  this,  for  the  attractive,  but  often 
fallacious,  promises  of  the  freehold  land  and  building  societies. 

Taliesik. 
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J.   The  Literary  Gaaette. 

K.  The  Critic. 

L.  The  Literarioin. 


Thsbe  is  much  to  embarrau  the  critic  and  to  interest  the 
reader  in  the  literature  of  the  month.  With  the  fear  of  edi- 
torial curtaihnents  to  limit  us,  and  the  desire  to  impart  pleasure, 
and  lay  up  profit  for  our  studious  readers,  how  shall  we  proceed  P 
Is  there  anj  sc^e  midway  we  can  take  P  Our  task  is  doubly 
difficult,  for  a  doable  tyranny  completely  overrules  us.  TVe 
shall  be  brief. 

I.  Eeligion  has  a  rery  small  share  of  notice  devoted  to  it. 
A  not  yery  commendable,  because  prejudiced  and  cliqueish, 
>aper  on  "Millenarianism "  appears  m  F.  Its  animus  may  be 
.  noged  from  its  using  the  terms,  "  fallacious,"  "  flimsy,"  "  plausi- 
ile,  *  "  fictions,"  <S^.,  to  characterize  the  opinions  neld  by  the 
writer's  oppon^its.  In  B.,  a  yerr  able,  instructive  abstract  of 
Dove's  "  Ijogic  of  Christian  Faith  '  seems  to  us  to  deserve  study, 
and  this  may  be  aided  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  vidimus  of 
tbe  paper  and  the  book,  viz.  :— 

A  theologic  argument  must  be  either  (1)  the  demonstration  of  a  theorem, 
or  (2)  the  solntioa  of  a  problem :  if  donbted,  the  first  ^  if  believed,  the  aeoond. 
An  argnmeot  may  be  either  (1)  Bnbjective,  (2)  objective,  or  (3)  a  oombina<^ 
tion  of  both.  The  aathor'g  argument  is  stated  thus  from  these  postulates^  viz. 
—(1)  man's  empirical  experience  of  nature,  (2)  the  intuitive  and  neocssarj 
f(ffm  of  his  thoQght,  (3)  the  moral  law  of  conscience,  to  find  in  what  manner 
the  character  of  God,  as  made  known  by  direct  revelation  and  inspiration, 
c<nncides  with  aU  the  three  elements  of  a  natural  theology.  The  objections 
Ukeo  to  natural  theology  are  two-fold;  viz.,  (a)  Scepticism,  i.  e.,  a  knowledge 
^  God  is  impoflsible,  becwise  all  human  knowledge  is  svtjeetioe.  The  leawn* 
log  is  fallacioua,  inasmuch  as  it  is  onfy  when  the  intellect  is  operating  that 
thoagbt  i»  subjective;  whea  reflecting,  his  ideas  become  the  object  of  thought, 
and.  are  placed  befond  the  Be|^  of  the  subjective,  (b)  Pantheism,  «.«.,  the 
uswnptioi  that  matter  and  all  else  is  only  a  manifestation  of  an  immortal 
esergy  or  primordial  force  which  is  improperly  styled  God.  Two  views  of  the 
^Diverse  are  possible,  viz.,  (1)  a  sum  of  ohanges  resulting  from  absolutely 
fatalistic  law,  (2)  a  sum  of  changes  the  conjoint  result  of  predetermined  law 
and  personal  volition.    Moral  law  is  an  educt  of  one  tpUl  addressed  to  another 

.^▼«  have  tried  to  simplify  the  references  at  the  suggestion  of  several  con- 
inbnton,  and  hope,  bj-and-by,  to  find  the  best  plan. 
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will.  Kan  feels  himself  existing  under  law:  hence  the  universe  cannot  to 
him  be  pantheistic.  The  ^BM-giomg  is  direrse  firom  the  law-recetinn^  will. 
Pantheism  may  explain  the  material,  but  not  the  mental  and  moral  relations 
of  man  to  God.  Cotuciottmest  belies  pantheism.  The  modes  of  oonstmctiDg 
a  natural  theology  are  threefold;  viz. — (a)  Apriorij  or  the  logical  necessity  of 
belieying  in  God.  It  has  three  bases — existence,  substance,  causation.  Each 
of  these  must  either  be  necessary  or  contingent.  If  all  were  contingent,  we 
could  never  have  the  idea  of  necessity.  If  there  is  contingency,  therefore, 
there  most  be  necessity ;  and  if  these  can  be  found  manifested  contingently, 
they  must  resiilt  from  something  twt  contingent,  t.  e.,  necessary.  Space  and 
timet  ^h®  conditions  of  material  being,  are  measurable;  nothing  is  not  measur- 
able, neither  is  it  existence,  substaoce,  or  causation;  therefore,  a  something 
necessary  and  unmeasurable,  either  by  space  or  time,  must  be  believed  in,  t.  e., 
accepted  as  true.  Personality  in  man  proves  personality  in  this  something, 
I.  e.,  God.  (6)  A  posteriori^  or  the  inference  of  the  majob  CAUSB  from  the 
ininor  effects  of  the  universe.  Change  is  causedf  caused  change  is  effect 
The  character  of  an  effect  shows  the  character  of  the  cause,  so  far  as  the  cause 
manifests  itself  therein;  the  greatness  of  a  cause  is  not  measurable  by  its 
effects,  how  much  greater  is  not  given  in  them.  It  must,  however,  in  ^fuality 
and  quantity/  account  for  all  the  changes  it  produces.  Mind  and  matter  both 
change;  justice,  &c.,  move  the  one,  power,  &c.,  the  other:  there  results  thence 
ajust  willy  i.e.,  God.  (c)  Composite,  or  the  combined  result  of  allihe  prin- 
ciples and  processes  of  thought  on  this  topic.  There  are  five  sources  from 
which  man  derives  knowledge — I,  intuition;  2,  metaphysic;  3,  physical 
observation;  4,  pschycical  observation;  5,  revelation.  The  requisites  of  a 
theological  argument  are — ^a  fact,  a  principle,  a  method.  These  are  respec- 
tively given  by  intuition,  metaphysic,  and  observation;  and  hence  the  proof  is 
composite.  The  coincidence  of  the  teachings  of  these  with  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  proves  at  once  the  logicality  of  the  argument,  and  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  and  from  all  these  combined,  not  only  the  bdng^  but  the  father- 
hood of  God,  are  held  as  substantiated,  and  the  "  logic  of  the  Christian  faith" 
has  been  evolved. 

Other  articles  worthy  of  note  in  the  same  serial  are,  the 
"  Matter  of  Preaching  "  and  the  **  Creation  and  the  Fall." 

II.  History  has  two  fine  papers  in  G.,  "  Sir  Edmonbuiy 
Godfrey,"  and  the  "  Entire  Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole. ' 
In  E.,  Kemble's  "  State  Papers '  give  glimpses  of  life  in  the 
courts  of  our  Hanoverian  sovereigns,  ana  ados  somewhat  to  our 
knowledge  of  Leibnitz  ;  and  in  £.,  Eanelli's  "  Italian  History," 
a  dear  and  excellent  view  of  the  golden  age  of  Italy's  recent 
revolutions  may  be  gained.  "  Arctic  Adventure  "  is  splendidly 
handled  in  D.,  and  in  A. ;  the  "  Indian  Archipelago  "  m  F.  is  a 

food  geographico-historicfd  paper,  and  contains  notices  of  Penang, 
lalacca,  Singapore,  Borneo,  &c.  The  "  Sound  Dues  "  has  con- 
siderable interest  just  now,  and  F.  has  presented  a  fairish 
abstract  of  this  history,  though  the  opinions  advanced,  viz.,  that 
theyare  a  public  evil  and  a  £i^nt  nuisance,  are  disputable. 

ni.  Biography  is  superlatively  rich.  G.  has  treated  "  Bon- 
sard  "  excellently,  and  "  William  iJowton  has  his  portrait  cleverly 
sketched  in  it  too.    H.  has  a  superior  notice  of  "Frederick 
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Schiller."  "  Boswell's  Letters  "  in  E.  takes  us  somewhat  Car« 
lyleselj  into  the  company  of  En^and's  greatest  biographer  and 
stupidest  gentleman.  "  Sydney  Smith  as  a  Minister  of  Beli- 
sion"  is  puritanically  ana  spitefully  entreated  in  B.,  while  a 
nist-rate glowing  biographyof  " Theodore  Agrippa  D'Aabigne, 
Warrior,  Statesman,  and  Historian,"  a  reforming  hero  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  appears  in  the  same  magazine.  "Bichard 
Hooker "  has  a  most  admirable  critioo-biographic  notice  in  A., 
which  we  wish  we  could  abstract ;  but  we  prefer  at  present  to 
turn  to  B.  again,  to  learn  about  "  Itinerating  Libraries  and  their 
Pounder." 

Samnel  Brown,  jonogest  son  of  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  bom  30th 
April,  1779.  His  father  died  in  his  seventh  year,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to 
bis  uncle,  John  Groombie,  general  dealer,  in  hia  eleventh  jear.  He  was 
almost  entirely  self-tanght,  married  at  twenty-eight,  lay  for  five  months  with 
inflammation  in  the  chest,  and  during  that  illnesa  formed  the  idea  of  itinerating 
libraries,  which,  however,  he  did  not  execnte  till  1817.  He  became  thereafter 
a  man  of  mark  in  his  native  town,  of  which  he  was  elected  provost  in  1833. 
He  was  seized  with  influenza  while  visiting  the  prisoners  in  the  county  jail;  a 
relapse  of  chest-disease  ensued,  and  on  13th  July,  1839,  "re«te(f,"  aiter  a 
nobly-spent  life,  leaving  a  historic  name  for  Christian  worth  and  zealous 
dutifulness. 

On  turning  to  A.,  we  find  a  finely-conceived  notice  of  the  son 
and  biographer  of  him  of  whom  we  have  just  been  reading, 
viz, : — 

Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  fourth  son  and  namesake  of  the  founder  of  itinerating 
libraries,  bom  at  Haddington,  23rd  February,  1817,  was  a  shrewd,  inquiring 
boy,  passed  creditably  through  his  school  classes,  and  entered  the  Edinburgh 
Umversity  in  1832,  became  the  founder  of  the  o.  c.  ft.  Society  there,  and 
became  the  friend  of  Edward  Forbes  and  John  Goodsir.  He  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1837,  was  there  seized  with  fever,  and  returned  ill  himself  to 
witness  the  death  of  his  father  and  '*  one  beloved,"  1839.  Chemistry  there- 
after became  his  passion.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  **  Pfailo- 
sopby  of  the  Sciences"  in  1840-41,  criticised  the  "  Atomic  Theory  "  in  1843,  in 
tlie  autumn  of  which  year  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of 
chemistry  in  the  Scottish  capital.  Unfortunately,  he  based  his  claims  to  that 
seat  on  bis  ^  Experiments  on  Chemical  Isomerism,'*  and  failed.  He  became  a 
contributor  to  periodical  literature,  published  two  "  Lay  Sermons  on  the  Theory 
of  Christianity,"  and  the  "  Tragedy  of  Galileo,"  1850.  He  was  married  in 
1849,  shortly  after  which  event  his  long,  sad,  and  wasting  illness  commenced, 
and  his  subsequent  life  became  a  grief-ful  monotony  of  pain,  which  was  ended 
20th  September,  1856.  One  brave,  thoughtful  spirit  less  was  in  the  world, 
bat  heaven,  it  is  believed,  had  gained  a  saint.  His  '*  Remains,"  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  published  soon. 

"  Sir  William  Hamilton  '*  receives  a  passable  tribute  from  his 
fayourite  pupils  T.  S.  Baynes,  in  0.,*  and  the  same  work  con- 

*  A  respected  contributor  having  promised  to  furnish  us  with  a  biography 
and  criticum  of  this  distinguished  philosopher,  we  delete  this  abstract  for 
brevity's  sake. — Eds.  B,  C, 
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tarns  a  wondrously  perverse,  unprincipled  defence  of  tlie  errors 
of  men  of  genius,  entitled,  *^  Infanti  PerdMti"  Tbe  immoralify 
of  the  essay  is  as  striking  as  the  tal^it  and  the  style,  both  of 
which  are  remarkable. 

lY.  Social  and  Political  Ecohout  and  Law  has  some 
attention  given  to  it  in  A.,  on  the  "  Employment  of  Women," 
but  the  writer  entirely  mistakes  the  nature  of  the  diffieuKy. 
Men  cannot  give  up  their  employments  that  women  mav  get 
them  without  worse  ruin  than  ever.  How  can  labour  be  bo 
increased  as  to  supply  all,  or  population  be  reduced  to  the 
requisite  conditions  in  which  all  may  be  able  to  Hve  P  These,, 
we  apprehend,  are  the  questions  ;  and  who  shall  answer  themP 
The  "  Trade  in  Opium,*'  and  "  United  States  Politics,"  also  in 
A.,  deserve  serious  reading.  The  "  Bank  Charter  and  the  Cur* 
rency  Laws  "  in  H.  is  clever,  though  dull,  and  "  Public  Affairs  " 
are  spiritedly  criticised  in  E. 

y.  Philosophy  has  only  one  able  attempt, — ^if  we  except  the 
paper  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  already  referred  to, — ^viz..  Professor 
felackie's  paper  on  "  Plato  "  in  C.  This  essay  is  only  an  exoteric 
treatise.  It  views  Plato  merely  from  the  outside,  but  has  not 
penetrated  into  the  spirit  and  significance  of  that  divinest  of  all 
merely  human  thinkers.  Our  guide  is  learned,  affable,  discur- 
sive, jocular,  malicious,  exuberant,  and  vain,  but  he  has  not  the 
profound  thoughtfulness  and  patient  studiousness  which  fit  him 
to  expound  the  magnificent  theories  of  the  Athenic  dialogist. 
He  admires  but  does  not  feel,  he  describes  but  does  not  explain, 
the  grand  conceptions  with  which  the  broad-browed  specmatist 
enriched  all  human  thought.  Able  as  tlus  essay  is,  no  one  will 
Jcnow  more  of  Plato  after  he  has  read  it,  though  he  may  hoe 
him  more.  The  only  other  paper  under  this  head,  besides  that 
of  which  an  abstract  is  given  under  Ejsxigiok,  is  in  F.,  on  the 
'*  Treatment  of  the  Ii»ane."  It  is  not  by  any  means  aUe,  yet 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  discussion  going  on  in  these 
pages  will  not  regard  it  as  lying  beyond  their  notice,  when  they 
read  these  two  sentences  only : — 

"  Crime  and  insanity  were  formerly  treated  with  equal  barbarity.  .  .  .  Dis- 
orders of  reason  are,  indeed,  so  generally  connected  with  disorders  of  the  will, 
that  crime  and  insanity  are  continually  vergmg  towards  each  other;  and  iti» 
exceedingly  difficult  to  convince  ignorant  persons  that  the  common  perversities 
of  the  deranged  are  not  more  under  self-control  than  they  are.** — Page  249. 

VI.  Edtjcatiow. — The  only  papers  on  this  topic  are  addressed 
by  L.  to  educators.  There  is  considerable  ability  displayed  in 
it,  and  many  of  the  papers  are  useful  as  well  as  interestmg. 

YII.  Science  has  two  fine  articles,  viz.,  "  Books,"  and  "A 
Chapter  on  Flowerless  Plants,"  in  E. ;  a  fairish  Jiistoriette  "On 
the  Progress  of  Britain  in  the  Mechanical  Arts,"  and  &  good pofet 
on  "  Chemical  Final  Causes,"  aa  well  as  a  considerably  one-sioed 
notice  of  "  Homoeopathy,"  in  C.    And  that,  wo  think,  is  all ! 
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Yin.  Gbnebal  Litebatubb  commandfi  us  to  speak  with 
special  praise  of  "Early  English  life  in  the  Drama,"  a  fine 
exposition  of  the  historic  influences  of  life  on  the  utterances  of 
the  stage ;  and  "  Scottish  BaUads,"  which  would  have  been 
exquisite,  but  for  the  .appearances  of  wounded  vanity,  which 
occasionally  outburst  in  the  course  of  the  criticism, — ^both  in  C. ; 
and  of  **  ^Esthetics  among  the  Alps,"  and  "  Barry  Cornwall,"  in 
D.  In  the  "Gladiator  of  Eovenna,"  E.  ffives  an  abstract  of 
Halm's  new  play,  and  dismisses  the  claims  of  Laube  and  Bacherl. 
The  extracts  are  excellent,  and  the  translation  good.  "Mrs. 
Browiuiig's  Poems"  are  judiciously  criticised  in  A.,  and  the 
final  decision  given  is,  that  "  no  one  who  reads  it  ['  Aurora 
Leigh ']  with  true  poetic  qrmpathy,  can  withhold  his  tribute  of 
admiration  from  a  work  possessing  so  many  of  the  highest  ex- 
ceUencieB."  Two  other  papers  alone  deserve  notice,  viz.,  "  Mo*- 
dem  Style  "  in  A.,  and  "  Literary  Style  "  in  £.  They  contain 
mainr  just  remarks  and  exoellent  criticisms,  but  they  unibrtu- 
nateiy  •err  in  not  liqring  down  the  theory  by  which  they  judge.* 
An  excellent  paper  cm  "  Shakespeare's  Times  "  appears  in  J., 
md  en  "  Shakespeaare's  Contemporaries  "  in  £. 

Our  rapid  survey  is  now  nniidied*  We  admire  the  grand 
display  of  talent  which  this  month  exhibits.  There  is  a  strength 
ana  a  depth  in  the  literature  we  have  reviewed  worthy  of  all 
praise.  OoiikL  we  have  extended  our  notices,  many  exquisite 
exoei^s  might  hanre  been  made.  Such  as  we  oould,  however* 
we  have  given.  Accept  of  our  aims,  and  think  of  our  difficulties, 
and  if  dfiei&ee  works  within  you,  it  wiU  change  to  pity.    IS.  L. 

*  SimOar  opinians  have  alnadj  been  expreated  io  thia  isaae,  and  are  lieace 
emitted  he«e.— £es.  £,  C, 


Good  love,  however  ill-placed, 
Is  hetter  for  a  man's  soul  in  the  end 
Than  if  he  loved  ill,  what  deserves  love  well. 
A  pagan  kissing,  for  a  step  of  Pan, 
The  wild  goat's  foot-print  on  the  loamy  down. 
Exceeds  our  modern  thinker,  who  turns  back 
The  strata — ^granite,  limestone,  coal  and  clay, 
Concluding  cold  with,  Here's  law !  where's  God  P 

£.  B.  Browning, 

Mathematics. — There  is  something  divine  in  the  science  of 
numbers.  Like  God,  it  holds  the  sea  m  the  hollow  of  its  hand. 
It  measures  the  earth ;  it  weighs  the  stars ;  it  illumines  the 
imiverae ;  it  is  law,  it  is  order,  it  is  beauty.  And  yet  we  imagine 
•— tkat  is,  most  of  us — that  its  highest  end  and  oulminatiqg 
point  is  book-keeping  by  double  entry. — Longfellow. 
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Elements  or  the  Economt  op  Ni-titbe.    By  J.  G.  Macvicab, 
D.D.     Second  Edition.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

In  1863,  while  collecting  those  works  which  we  intended 
{facing  permanently  in  our  fibrary  of  philosophical  literature,  it 
was  our  fortune  to  notice  a  new  wort,  entitled,  "  An  Inquiry 
into  Human  Nature,"  whose  lucid  style,  clear  yet  deep  thought, 
earnest  religious  spirit,  and  intense  philosophic  devotion,  charmed, 
gratified,  and  enraptured  us.  We  welcomed  it  to  our  souls,  and 
mstantly  communicated  to  our  Senior  Logic  Class — ^then  being 
conducted  through  the  columns  of  this  serial — an  intimation  of 
its  value.  We  leamed  from  some  references  in  that  work,  that 
some  speculations  on  metaphysical  topics  had  been  previously 
presented  by  the  author  to  tne  world.  On  inquiry,  we  found 
that  these  consisted,  among  others,  of  a  youthful  teeatise  on 
"  The  Economy  of  Nature,"  1830 ;  "  The  Beautiful,  the  Pictur- 
esque,  and  the  Sublime,"  1837 ;  and  *'  The  Catholic  Spirit  of  True 
Eeligion,"  1840.  Shortly  after  tlus  date,  we  believe,  the  author 
received  from  the  Crown  a  chaplaincy  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
wh«re  he  was  brought  into  intmiate  contact  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  metaphysico-religious  sects  of  the  East,  and  was  enabled  to 
compare  the  mystic  soundings  of  the  soul,  which  they  had  made, 
with  those  decisions  of  the  common-sense  philosophy  which  bear 
predominance  in  this  practically-minded  age  and  country. 

Before  this,  however,  if  we  have  not  been  misinformed,  he  had 
been  a  student  of  the  flora  and  the  insect  tribes  of  Scotland ; 
had  practised  the  arts  of  the  laboratory,  occupied  the  pulpit,  and 
acted  as  lecturer  on  natural  history  in  Scotland's  oldest  univer- 
sity. He  had  visited  the  chief  cities  of  modern  Europe,  mingled 
in  their  leamed  circles,  and  acquainted  himself  with  their  Mea- 
sures in  art  or  knowledge,  and  paid  a  brief  visit  to  tho  New 
World. 

All  the  conditions  of  original  thinking  were  in  his  grasp.  The 
most  advanced  opinions  of  Europe,  brought  into  contact  and 
comparison  with  the  stereotyped  opinions  of  ages,  leisure,  and 
opportunity — nay,  one  might  almost  say  a  necessity — for  the 
exercise  of  reflection  and  speculation,  and  a  severance  for  a  time 
from  the  turmoils  of  civic  and  religious  life,  then  thoroughly 
agitating  Scotland.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  on  lis 
return  to  Britain,  with  the  results  often  years*  silent  meditation, 
he  should  have  placed  before  his  readers  some  opinions  for  tiitt 
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reception  of  wldch  they  were  not  altogether  prmred.  This 
was  Tery  mnch  the  case  on  the  publication  of  his  work  on 
human  nature,  and  yet  the  prediction  of  the  "  WeBtminster 
Beyiew"  regarding  the  anthor  cannot  be  gainsayed,  yiz.,  '*Li 
the  metaphyBical  neld  we  encounter  a  new  name,  which  the 
world  will  hereafter  recoj^nixe." 

Shortly  aiter  its  pubhcation,  Dr.  Macrioar  accepted  the  in- 
cmhaicy  of  Moffat,  in  DimifirieaBhire,  and  there — ^personal 
drcamstances,  of  importance  only  to  onrsdyes,  haying  Drought 
\a  into  contact — ^we  naye  been  priyileged  to  listen  to  his  clear 
expositions  of  diyine  truth,  his  magnificent  mouologies  on  philo- 
sophic topics,  and  his  prelections  on  science ;  and  naye  been  led 
to  the  beuef  that  the  author  is  an  ardent,  deep-thinking,  original, 
forceful  utterer  of  yiews  which  reconcile  in  holy  wedlock  reli- 
gion and  science. 

Over  the  whole  field  of  thought  he  has  gone  as  a  conqueror, 
and  though  we  first  hailed  hmi  prince  in  metaphysics,  we  are 
now  compelled  to  admit  that  he  appears  to  us  to  naye  equally 
lofty  claims  in  the  domains  of  theoretic  physics.  The  work  now 
before  us  for  reyiew  contains  his  opinions  on  the  molecular  forms 
and  Btructures  of  the  material  elements  of  which  the  uniyerse 
consists;  the  laws  which  goyem  their  form,  composition,  and 
decomposition ;  and  the  formulee  in  which  they  make  themselyes 
manifest  in  the  light  of  the  author's  theory.  We  do  not  our- 
selves profess  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  weight  attachable  to  his 
theories  in  the  light  of  chemical  and  other  experimentations; 
bnt  the  hypothesis  itself,  the  analo^es  which  modem  chemistry 
exhibits  to  his  results,  and  the  opimon  of  more  than  one  labora- 
tory-worker, that  all  discoyery  seems  tending  to  a  corroboration 
of  the  writer's  yiews,  taken  combinedly,  seem  to  justify  us  in 
giving  in  these  columns  a  longer  notice  than  is  usually  consistent 
either  with  our  space  or  the  special  purposes  of  this  serial. 

The  process  by  which  the  author  amyes  at  his  conclusions  is 
distinguished  by  the  extent  to  which  he  inyokes  the  aid  of  the 
deductive  method.  He  postulates  the  existence  of  God,  and  his 
essential  attributes,  as  the  most  certain  of  all  truths  next  to  the 
exbtence  of  seff,  From  these,  by  the  help  of  the  principle  of 
cansal  continuity,  i.  e.,  that  eyery  effect  is  a  manifestation  of  its 
caose,  he  makes  the  transition  from  the  creator  to  the  creation ; 
and  having  inferred  what  we  are  logically  to  expect,  he  consults 
the  history  of  philosophy,  to  find  what  the  observation  of  the 
thinking  men  of  all  ages  and  nations  has  giyen,  as  that  which 
really  exists  nearest,  as  it  were,  to  the  beginningof  natmre, — ^to 
Him  who  is  t^e  cause  x)f  causes,  the  Fountain-Head  of  being. 
He  decides  that  an  universal  ether  or  medium  of  light  filling  the 
oniverse  has  been  the  catholic  belief  of  all  refiectiye  nations  and 
ages,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  modem  times,  now 
gone  by. 
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Put  thus  in  possession  of  ethereal  elements  or  particles  of 
light,  atoms  inconceivably  minute  but  real,  and  all  simyarto 
«ach  other,  after  a  curious  speculation  as  to  the  possible  nature 
of  the  psychical  principles  of  the  lower  animals  and  the  soul  of 
man,  he  -proeeeda  to  answer  the  query  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
has  appended  to  his  "  Optics,"  expressed  in  these  words : — "Are 
not  gross  bodies  and  hght  convertible  into  one  another?  and 
may  not  bodies  receive  much  of  their  activity  from  the  particles 
of  light  which  enter  into  their  composition  P  .  .  .  The  cnanging 
of  light  into  bodies,  and  of  bodies  into  light,  is  very  conformable 
to  the  course  of  natore,  which  seems  de£ghted  with  transfoima- 
tions."     He  answers  in  the  affirmative,  by  showing  that  if 
according  to  a  single  law  we  construct  any  molecules  out  of  such 
atoms  or  forces  as  the  ethereal  elements  are  supposed  to  be, 
these  molecules  wUl  represent  those  of  nature  in  atomic  weight 
and  physical  and  chemical  properties  generally.    The  law  of 
molecular  synthesis  referred  to,  and  the  only  one  which  he  pos- 
tulates, is  the  law  of  symmetry,  i,  e.,  a  constant  tending  towards 
the  development  of  the  spherical  shell  or  cell,  as  the  form  in 
which  the  amoimt  of  symmetry  or  similarity  in  the  positions  of 
the  component  particles  is  a  maximum,  both  with  regard  to  one 
another  and  one  position  for  all,  i,e^  the  oentare.     Thus  this 
system  claims  to  stand  upon  one  fact,  viz  ,  the  existence  of  tbe 
ether,  or  medium  of  light,  and  one  law,  viz.,  the  law  of  symzaetry^ 
manifesting  itself  in  a  threefold  manner,  to  secure — ^1,  perma- 
nency;  2,  unity;   3,  harmony.    Let  us  try  to  rfiow  how  he 
proceeds  with  his  molecular  synthesis,  and  consequeirtly  with 
the  geviesis  of  the  molecules  of  bodies  out  of  etiiereal  elements  or 
atoms  as  his  material.    The  properties  of  these  elements,  since 
they  are  wholly  impalpable  to  the  senses,  he  infers  from  reaaon ; 
then,  indulging  in  a  curious  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
sphericity  which  he,  in  common  with  all  {^ysicists,  assigns  to 
ihem,  he  decides  that  the  genesis  of  every  molecule,  of  every 
process  and  product  of  nature,    depends  directly,  and  from 
moment  to  moment,  upon  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Creator. 

On  groupiug  together  the  ethereal  elements  according  to  the 
law  of  symmetry,  the  first  combination  which  he  arrives  at  as 
possessing  statical  perfection  and  individuality,  is  a  group  of  five 
ethereal  atoms  or  particles  of  light,  three  to  constitute  an  equa- 
tor, and  two  to  constitute  its  poles.  It  is  a  form  which— whether 
viewed  in  reference  to  tangent  planes  on  the  faces,  each  com- 
posed of  three,  or  lines  of  force  extending  between  every  imo 
constituent  elements — is  a  triangular  double  pjrramid.  Does 
this  represent  anything  in  nature  P  In  extreme  Mghtnesa,  per- 
manency, and  perfection,  as  an  aeriform  body,  and  ^extremely 
high  refractive  power,  it  agrees  with  and  represents  hydrqgen 
gas ;  and  when  it  is  compared,  not  with  itself  and  the  medium 
of  light  only,  but  other  Dodies,  e,  g,,  oxygen,  carbon,  &c.,  the 
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otber  well  known  properties  of  hydrogen  come  out  and  are 
represented  by  it. 

In  the  progress  of  this  synthesis  (always  nnder  one  and  the 
same  law),  aicer  hydrogen  a  molecular  structure,  representing  in 
atomic  weight  and  other  properties  a  particle  of  common  yai)our, 
shows  itself,  which,  under  conditions  of  existence  which  he  indi- 
cates, must  transform  itself  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is  very 
curious  to  observe  how  completely  contrasted  in  every  morpho- 
logical feature  this  structure,  the  representative  of  oxygen,  is, 
when  compared  with  that  found  to  represent  hydrogen.  In  a 
limilar  way  he  proceeds,  reaching  successively  ammonia,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  sihoon,  carbon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  sulphur* 
^c,  copper,  iron,  &c.  To  the  organic  department,  however, 
the  greatest  interest  and  curiosity  attaches,  and  there  the  greatest 
importance  will  lie,  ^ould  the  theory  ever  command  reception 
from  men  of  soiesice. 

The  work  is  conioualy  illustrated  by  diagrams  of  the  forms  of 
the  molecules  under  discussion,  the  want  of  which  we  feel  in  our 
remarks.  We  regret  that,  despite  all  the  advantages  this  volame 
possesses,  from  having  these  diagrams  in  almost  ever^r  page,  it  is 
somewhat  obscure,  because  of  an  excessive  brevity,  which  compels 
one  not  merely  to  read  but  to  study  every  pai*agraph,  if  it  is  to  be 
miderstood.  This  is  a  fault.  But  the  author  appears  to  have 
composed  it  in  despair  of  its  being  attended  to  for  long  years  to 
come,  and  chiefly  to  record  and  preserve  the  results  of  his  long 
oontinued  labours. 

This  book  is,  we  confess,  not  one  for  ordinary  readers,  but  we 
feel  certain  there  are  some  among  our  readers  so  full  of  reverenoe 
for  truth,  of  devotion  to  science,  and  of  ambition  to  work  out  a 
solution  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  who  would  not  hesitate,  if, 
after  perusal,  they  were  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
set  forth,  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  task  of  verification,  and 
to  gird  themselves  to  the  toil  of  aiding  this  great  thinker  in  his 
attempt  "  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  Qui  e  nuoe 
nucleum  esse  vuU  frangat  nucem.  We  cannot  but  regret  that 
professional  engajgements  of  any  kind  should  necessitate  the 
relinquishment  or  speculations  so  profound  and  gorgeous;  for 
we  feel  that  one  of  the  holiest  occupations  of  a  modern  life  lies 
before  him  who  shall  fully  compass  the  indoctrination  of  the 
scientific  intellect  of  our  day  with  the  love  and  adoration  of 
"  Crod  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.**  N. 


SOSBOWS. — 

Heaven  but  tries  our  virtues  by  affliction. 

And  ofb  the  cloud  which  wraps  the  present  hour 

Serves  but  to  brighten  all  our  future  day. 

Dr»  Samuel  Johnson. 
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Cj^je  Injqtimr* 


Questions  Rbquibino  Answers. 

135.  Will  any  of  the  readers  or 
correspondents  of  the  British  Contro- 
versialist answer  the  three  following 
queries;  viz., — (1)  Any  arithmetic  at 
present  in  existence  with  tables  of  cal- 
cnlation  for  the  easy  converting  of 
Scotch  into  imperial  land  measure, 
the  best  they  would  recommend,  and 
its  cost?  (2)  The  best  arithmetic 
for  a  person  to  stndj,  so  as  to  arrive 
quickly  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
decimal  and  vulgar  fractions?  The 
simplest  one,  with  very  full  explana- 
tions, preferred.  Its  cost.  And  also 
(3)  What  geography  they  would  re- 
commend as  the  best  for  a  person  to 
study  who  is  in  the  civil  service,  and 
wishes  to  acquire  quickly  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  it,  to  be  useful  to  him 
in  his  present  avocation  ? — Dubious. 

136.  (1)  Is  not  calcination  much 
to  be  preferred  to  borial  ?  if  not,  why? 
(2)  Are  there  any  works  which  treat 
on  this  subject  ? — cost  ? — Philo. 

137.  Aie  there  any  fees  required 
from  the  candidates  for  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Society  of  Arts? — J.  B. 

138.  What  are  the  best  works  on 
the  following  subjects,  and  what  is 
the  best  manner  for  a  beginner  to  take 
them: — English  history  and  litera- 
ture, logic  and  composition,  political 
philosophy?  Also,  the  best  French 
dictionary,  and  price. — W.  McE. 

139.  Will  you  state  by  whom  Cou- 
sin's "  Scotch  Philosophy"  is  published, 
and  price,  and  whether  there  is  any- 
thing published  in  the  form  of  a  his- 
tory of  modem  metaphysics?  and  you 
will  oblige. — Tabula  Basa. 

140.  A  subscriber  for  five  years 
asks  any  of  our  correspondepts  to  in- 
form him  of  the  best  works  to  study, 
and  the  course  to  adopt,  in  order  to 
become  a  public  lecturer  on  the  most 


interesting  subjects    of   the    day.— 
Aspirant  Edmund. 


Answers  to  Questions. 

115.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  best  algebra.  Lund's  edition  of 
Wood's  is  a  very  good  one,  and  contains 
all  that  is  generally  required.  But  if 
A.  L.  M.  wants  to  be  first-rate,  he 
must  read  all  he  can  get  at. — T.  T.  B. 

115.  Cambridge  men  almost  unani- 
mously consider  Wood's  **  Algebra"  the 
best  and  most  complete.  I  -do.-^ 
Threlkbld. 

116.  It  would  take  too  much  space 
to  give  all  the  information  Q.  £.  D. 
requires  concerning  the  English  Inde- 
pendent Colleges.  On  application,  the 
secretary  of  either  wiU  gladly  supply 
him  with  a  prospectus;  or  he  may 
consult  the  **  Congregational  Tear 
Book."  New  College  is  the  best. 
You  would  have  to  pass  through 
an  entrance  examination  ;  then  pass 
through  a  two  years'  literary  course; 
then  a  three  years'  theological  one.— 
Thbslkeld. 

117.  Yes.  I  can  instance  an 
institute  «where  politics  have  driven 
away  the  greater  part  of  the  respect- 
able and  regular  members,  who  are  the 
strength  of  such  societies.  If  you 
want  an  institute  to  prosper,  take  a 
neutral  course. — T.  T.  B. 

118.  Whately's  "Logic,"  or  the 
"Art  of  Beasoning"  in  the  Contra- 
versicUistf  would  suit  "  Nescio "  best, 
and  would  give  him  a  dear  insight 
into  the  subject. — T.  T.  B. 

120.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
"Jacques"  could  enter  Cambridge 
University  (as  a  sizar)  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six.  I  should  advise  him  to 
write  to  Queen's  College,  and  they 
would  tell,  yes  or  no.  If  he  could,  he 
must,  to  gain  admission,  dther  imdeigo 
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an  exanunation  before  the  tutor  and 
some  of  the  officers,  or  else  send  in  a 
teBtimoDiaii  signed  by  an  M.A.  of  the 
nniTeEsity,  stating  age,  qualifications, 
&c^  and  transmitting  with  it  the  usual 
eantion  money  (£10  for  a  sizar,  £15 
for  a  pensioner).  The  expense  woold  be 
from  £200  to  £250.— T.  T.  B. 

120.  <" Jacques"  had  better  write 
to  Bev.  W.  IL  Campion,  tutor  of 
Qaeen's  GoQege,  for  information,  and 
^latwUkotitdeUttfjfoT  the  names  should 
be  entered  as  soon  after  commencement 
of  Easter  term  (April  22)  as  possible. 
He  is  wise  in  choosing  Qaeen's,  for  at  a 
Isrge  college  his  chance  ai  entrance 
would  be  small.  I  cannot  give  very 
sore  information  respecting  that  col- 
lege, only  knowing  one  M.A.  in  it 
(intending  myself  to  enter  Trinity); 
hence  I  cannot  tell  the  amount  of  a 
sizar^s  emolument  there;  but  I  dare 
Bay  "  Jacques  "  could  manage  the. 
ooarBe  of  three  years  and  a  third  for 
£l50.  This  is  exclusive  of  his  home 
expenses.  Married  men  are  certainly 
admitted.  The  rooms  I  occupy  were 
once  let  to  a  married  man,  and  he  had 
to  study  in  the  room  I  now  write  in, 
his  wife  and  two  children  being  with 
him  ;  and  yet  he  came  out  third 
wrangler.    MMried  men  haye  yarioos 


indulgences.  There  are  numerous 
emoluments  fat  poor  and  descrying 
students  at  Qaeen's  College. — Thrbl- 

KSLD, 

122.  A  careful  examination  of  eyery 
writer,  grammar  and  dictionary  in  hand, 
will  soon  enable  B.  T.  M.  to  write 
correctly.  You  should  learn  granunar 
(and  that  published  by  Groombridge 
for  the  Irish  Society  at  5d.  is  the  best 
you  can  haye);  Johnson's  "Diction- 
ary," Is.,  published  by  Berger,  will 
suit  you  as  a  manual.  The  Irish 
Society's  *^  Arithmetic,"  price  5d.,  and 
Cassell's  "  Arithmetic,  with  Answers," 
will  giye  you  an  insight  into  the  art 
of  calculation.— T.  T.  B. 

126.  The  best  plan  of  reading  any 
author  is  to  read  slowly,  reviewing 
one  chapter  or  d&irision  before  going  on 
with  another.  To  get  a  connected 
yiew  of  the  whole,  write  a  skeleton  in 
your  own  language,  and  as  short  as 
possible.  Making  extracts  is  a  tedious 
business.  If  you  intend  to  keep  the 
author  by  you,  merely  put  down  a 
reference  to  the  subject  of  the  extract 
you  may  wish  to  presenre  in  an  Index 
Rerwn.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  keep 
the  author  by  you,  put  down  the  ex* 
tract  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.— 
T.  T.  B. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


Excerpts  frorn^  the  Inaugural  Ad' 
dress  of  Sir  E,  Buhoer  LgtUm^  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Gkugow. — 
On  Thursday  afternoon,  1 5th  January, 
at  two  o'clock.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Ljtton,  Bart.,  was  formally  installed 
as  Lord  Rector  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Glasgow.  The  ceremony  took  place 
m  the  Common  Hall,  the  body  of 
which  was  densely  crowded  by  the 
itodents,  gentlemen  from  the  city,  and 
strangers  drawn  together  to  witness 
the  mteresting  proo^ngs.    The  fol^ 


lowing  excerpts  seem  to  be  worthy  of 
a  wider  audience  than  that  assembled 
in  the  Ahna  Mater  of  the  Scottish 
Cottonopolis,  and  a  more  enduring  re- 
cord than  the  pages  of  a  daily  news- 
paper; yiz.:— 

Ok  the  Utilitt  of  Classical 
Studies. — ^The  learning  of  Greece  and 
Rome — ^those  still  dead  languages  of 
that  still  dead  world,  which  seems  to 
the  ignorant  so  indefinitely  remote, 
and  which  to  sehohurs  and  statesmen 
is  always  so  hitimately  near.    It  has. 
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indeed  been  asked  in  onr  daj,  ''But 
what  avail  to  spend  so  mncfa  time  in 
the  acquisition  oi  langoages  which  are 
only  of  use  to  professional  scholars? 
It  might  be  very  well  in  the  dark 
ageS|  when  no  other  literatnre  existed. 
But  now,  in  modem  toni^es,  there  is 
a  living  literature.    Why  not  coi^ne 
ourselves  to  the  langua^^e  we  may 
have  to  talk,  and  to  the  books  by  which 
modem  ideas  are  conveyed?**     This 
soimds  plausible  enough;  but  before 
you  allow  the  argument  to  weigh  with 
yon  one  jot,  ask  any  man  not  a  pro- 
fesfional  scholar,  but  who  has  in  youth 
acquired  a  fair  acquahttanoe  with  the 
classic  laoguages,  and  who  has  since 
attained  to  eminence  in  active  life  at  the 
bar,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  senate,  in  the 
pnblic  offices,  in  medicine,  in  short, 
any  calling  which  requires  a  high 
degree  of  edueation — ask  him  if  he 
has  found  the  classics  of  any  use— 
ask  him  if  he  would  have  changed 
the  ideas  he  gathered  from  GredL  and 
Latin  for  the  ideas  which  any  living 
literature  except  his  own  could  have 
bestowed.;  and  I  will  venture  to  pre» 
diet  that  snch  man,  if  he  pause  to 
analyze  his  own  mind,  will  answer, 
tiiat  to  Greek  and  Latin  his  obliga- 
tions are  so  great,  that  he  cannot  even 
tell  what  he  might  have  been,  or  how 
far  he  might  have  succeeded,  if  you 
struck  from  his  mind  the  early  habits 
of  accuracy  which  the  study  of  these 
dead  languages  imperatively  necessi- 
tates ;  or  if  he  were  compelled  to  ex- 
change for  French,   Italian,  or  even 
German  literature,  those    large  and 
luminous  ideas  whidi  flash  acrost  him 

a 

at  the  loosest  refer«ice  to  the  City  of 
the  Violet  Crown,  or  to  the  C<MUcript 
Fathers  and  the  Boman  Capttol.  Ask 
next  some  man,  also  eminent  in  life, 
but  who  has  been  deprived  of  a  classi- 
cal education,  if  he  has  ever  felt  a 
disadvantage  at  that  loss;  and  I  am 
no  less  confident  that  he  will  tell  you 
the  loss  has  been  a  subject  of  regret 
in  every  stage  of  hb  career — that  on 
many  occasions  it  has  intimidated  his 


judgment,  oppressed  him  wit&  a  lentt 
of  infirmity,  obsbructed  the  rseognitiea 
by  9tfaera  of  his  talents  and  acquirs- 
ments^  and  made  him,  perhaps^  coa- 
tented  with   seme  seoondary  grade^ 
when,  but  for  that  bss,  he  would  have 
justly^  arrogated  the  fbremost    Till 
you  have  asked  these  questions,  and 
found  that  I  deceive  yon  as  tn  Idie 
answers  you  obtaiB,  take  fat  gnutted 
that  the  uses  of  the  dead  kngoages, 
not  only  to  sobelars,  but  to  men  of  the 
world,  are  incon testable.    And  why? 
Why  ?     One  obvious  reason  is<  io  their 
very  difficulty,  and-  the  continioss  and 
symmetrical  esevdse  of  the  iaeolties 
which  the  oontiest  with  that  diffiealty 
requires — the  diseipline^  the  powen 
which,  whatever  be  our  calling,  W9 
most  need  in  after  life.     First,  by  that 
minute  accuracy  which  is  neeessaiy 
to  master  the  roet  of  the  languages 
and  the  cnrder  of  their  constmctioB, 
and  the  habit  of  accuracy  thus  nie» 
chanically  contracted  gives  to  after 
pursuits  a  truthful  closeness  in  detail, 
and  a  fiicility  of  generaUsation.    Se> 
oondly^  in  the  development  of  a  sound 
sense  and  healthful  judgmentythrMigh 
the  formation  of  a  correct'  and  (fas- 
tened taste,  accustomed  early  to  dis- 
tinguish betweoi  simplicity  and  vid- 
garity,  elevation  and  bombast;  a  taste 
formed,  not  according  to  the  manner- 
ism of  a  modem  tongue,  which  shifts 
with  each  generation,  but  according 
to  models  fixed  and  perpetual,  and 
received  as  such  in  every  civilized 
community.     There  is,  too,  this  not- 
able advMitage  in  the  ancient  toi^es 
over    an    exclusive  or    preponderant 
attention  to  the  modern.     Stody  as  ws 
will  the:  Greek,  and  Latin,  we  do  net 
make  ourselvea  less  purely  national  in 
our  own  ideas  or  our  own  modes  of 
expressing  them.    But  if  in  yonth, 
which  is  the  season  of  kaitatum,  ws 
were  to.  cultivate  exdnsively^  say  the 
French  or  the  German,  ten  to^  one  bat 
we  should  half  denationaliae  ourselvei 
— we  should  Frenc^fy  ov  Germanise 
our  minds  and  our  style;  anebl  think 
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yoBinitst  haw  6bs«nred  oeeMionallj 
in  Gvnt  Britain,  bat  pwhapa  more 
fnqwDtlj  Id  Ameriea,  that  writers 
wliOfBot  harin;  aoeompliahed  them- 
stives  in  dassie  litemtore,  applj  with 
pssnonata  devotion  to  a  foraign  modem 
langoage,  -say  the  GermaD,  do reallf 
mcsrraptaBd  adtilterate  sober  Bog* 
lith,  that  it  seseas  as  if  they  sought 
to  tortnrs  their  own  laagnage  into  the 
agonized  oonfessioo  that  it  was  a 
thievish  impostor  that  had  run  away 
with  another.  And,  whether  we  woald 
or  DO,  I  will  now  show  yon  why  those 
aneieDt  lacgnages  most,  in  preferenoe 
to  all  modem  tongaes,  remain  the 
groundwork  of  a  Ubiral  and  compre- 
heDsive  edocation.  I  have  said  that 
youth  is  the  season  of  imitation.  We 
place  before  yonth  not  only  books  to 
lead,  bnt  authors  who  are  to  serve  as 
models  of  ideal  ezcellenee,  and  whom 
yoB  conmiend  to  its  special  love  and 
admiration.  Where  could  we  agree 
as  to  sneh  models  in  any  modem  lan- 
gnage?  Take,  for  in8tance,the  French. 
It  is  clear  that  models  of  a  language 
mnat  be  sought  in  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  its  style  and  diction.  Who  are 
the  two  greatest  snch  masters  in 
French  ?  Unquestionably  still,  in 
thar  several  ways,  Bousseau  and  Vol- 
taire.  But  what  prudent  teacher 
would  commend  Bonsseau  and  Vol- 
taire  as  models  to  be  studied  night 
and  day  by  imaginative,  imitative 
yonth?  Pass  to  Italy.  However  we 
admire  the  sublimity  of  Dante,  his 
aastere  and  gothic  beauties  cannot 
famish  the  models  for  general  study, 
while  the  other  Italian  masters,  snch 
as  Ariosto  and  Boccaccio,  who  might 
Atrnish  hints  for  more  flowery  and 
sasy  grace  of  style,  are  scarcely  those 
^fam  the  people  of  these  kingdoms 
^nmld  like  to  see  the  elementary 
nioralists  in  a  manly  and  healthful 
sdocatioB.  Turn  to  Germany,  and 
Cioethe  meets  us  colossal  at  the  threa- 
lu)ld.  But  would  Goetbe*s  warmest 
^doDicar  commend  to  his  own  young 
>0D8  that  calm  artiat,  who  so  pro- 


fonadly^  depicts  our  inflrmitaes  and 
frailties,  but  who  njeots  from  his 
canvass  the  rude  entUnce  of  fbrtitnde 
and  hanrism?  Would  he  oommend  to 
his  sons,  as  their  early  study  and 
model,  that  greatest  of  the  Germans, 
whose  mind  has  been  comparsd  to  a 
cnpela  lighted  from  below,  with  the 
same  oonfidenoe  with  which  he  would 
dismiss  them  to  their  Homer,  to  learn 
there, "  in  the  large  language  of  the 
early  gods," — leara  to  love  in  Hector 
the  deifender  of  his  country,  and  admire 
in  Achilles  the  foot  that  cannot  yield, 
and  the  life  that  hates  a  lie  as  the 
gates  of  hell  ?  Again,  in  the  ancient 
language,  both  the  popular  mythology 
and  the  philosophical  freethinking  are 
so  wholly  remote  from  us,  that  we 
have  no  fear  of  their  injuring  the 
Christian  tenets  we  profess.  I  appre- 
hend that  no  student  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  raise  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  nor  be 
seduced  by  Lucretius  into  a  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  atoms.  But  in  the 
great  body  of  modem  continental  lan- 
guages, when  we  escape  from  the 
writers  who  openly  or  covertly  sap 
Christianity  to  the  writers  who  most 
warmly  oppose  infidelity,  the  insepar> 
able  dQstinctions  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  all  denominations 
of  our  Protestant  faith  obstruct  us 
the  moment  we  come  to  decide  upon 
models  for  minute  study  and  passion- 
ate attachment.  If,  for  instance,  I 
were  compelled  to  turn  to  France  for 
models  of  eloquence,  I  should  say  that 
the  two  greatest  masters  of  eloquenoe 
in  that  language ^tbose  who  afforded 
the  most  classic  study  for  the  arrange- 
ment and  method  of  discourse — were 
the  two  Boman  Cathotic  preachers, 
Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet;  yet  would 
these  two  ornaments  of  the  Papacy  be 
models  as  harmless  to  the  creed  of 
Protestant  pupils  as  our  old  heathen 
friends  Demosthenes  and  Cicero?  For 
these  reasons,  and  for  many  more^ 
though  modem  languages  must  always 
be  a  most  valuable  accessory  to  a 
polite  education,  they  can  never  be- 
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come  ezclnsivelj  its  groundwork;  and 
unless  we  did  for  hardy  jonths  at  a 
college  what  is  done,  I  snppose,  for 
young  ladies  at  boarding  schools — 
mince  np  the  literature  of  whole  na- 
tions in  sapless  extracts;  or  unless 
we  confined  onrselyes  rigidly  to  the 
literature  of  our  own  (and  even  there 
we  could  scarcely  agree  upon  the 
authors  to  be  received  universally  as 
models),  we  must,  perforce,  come  back 


to  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
And  is  that  a  su^ect  of  regret? 
What  literature  so  peculiarly  adapted 
as  that  which  those  languages  contain, 
for  citizens  and  freemen,  in  an  age 
when  80  much  more  was  learned  from 
conversation  than  from  books,  the  life 
of  study  and  the  life  of  action  were 
so  close  to  each  other,  that  the  roar 
of  the  Agora  shook  the  Platean  trees 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Academe? 


LITEBABY  NOTICES. 


Philosophical  literature  has  been 
enriched  by  several  recent  discoveries 
— some  autograph  MSS.  of  Kant, 
two  of  Plato's  dialogues,  annotated  by 
Leibnitz  ;  a  life  and  portrait  of  Des- 
cartes, by  himself,  besides  a  number 
of  letters  sent  by  him  to  Hobbes  and 
Arnold.  We  hope  Mr.  Veitch,  the 
translator  of  Descartes'  works,  will 
keep  his  eye  on  these  materials. 

Several  of  the  philologist,  Hetne's, 
unprinted  letters  have  been  found; 
they  contain  interesting  revelations  of 
German  literary  life  in  the  preceding 
ce&tuiy. 

The  first  two  vols,  of  the  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  by 
Thomas  Cabltle,  for  which  the 
world  has  been  waiting  impatiently, 
are  reported  "  in  the  press." 

M.  Emile  Saisset  chose  for  the 
opening  discourse  of  his  lectures  on 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  in  the  Fa- 
culty of  Letters,  Paris,  the  "  Philoso- 
phy of  Leibnitz";  and  the  Bev.  H.  L. 
MANSELii  delivered  four  lectures  on 
the  **  Phenomena  of  Self-Conscious- 
ness," in  the  hall  of  Magdalen  College," 
Oxford,  during  March. 

M.  Francois  Victor  Hugo  has 
translated  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  into 
French  in  a  creditable  manner.  Of 
these  sonnets  an  early  English  edition 
—date,  1609— has  been  discovered  in 
Oldenburg,  in  Germany,  by  Prof. 
Ttcho  Mommsen. 

Thomas  Cabltlb  succeeds  the 
late  Earl  of  Ellesmere  as  Stanhope 
trustee  for  the  formation  of  a  gallery 


of  portraits  of  persons  illnstrions  in 
British  History. 

Colonel  Mure*s  "  History  of  the 
Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece,"  vol.  v., — the  Attic  Historians 
— is  announced  as  "  nearly  ready." 

B.  G.  Latham,  M.D.,  is  editing  an 
issue,  in  monthly  parts,  of  Johnson's 
"Dictionary,"  in  quarto,  for  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Fischer's  excellent  work  on  "  Ba- 
con," is  to  be  translated  by  Mr.  John 
Oxenford,  whose  name  is  a  guarantee 
for  care. 

A  group-monument  of  three  fignres 
— Gutemberg,  Faust,  and  Schoffer,— 
the  work  of  Herr  Von  Launitz,  has 
just  been  erected  in  Boss  Markt, 
Frankfort-on- Maine.     Tardy  hononri 

B.  W.  Emerson,  the  Boston  Philo- 
sopher, is  reported  as  engaged  on  two 
important  works,  viz.,  the  "Conduct 
of  Life,"  and  a  "  History  of  Intellect;" 
the  former  is  expected  in  the  autumn, 
the  latter  is  to  be  the  magnum  opus  of 
its  author. 

The  Bev.  H.  Alford  has  been  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Ouphant,  author 
of  "  Minnesota,"  is  laying  siege  to  the 
electors  of  Stirling,  and  Mr.  Jaxss 
Haknat,  author  of  "  Singleton  Fod- 
tenoy,"  to  those  of  Dumfries,  for  the 
attainment  of  parliamentary  honours. 

Dr.  D.  Strauss,  author  of  "  Leben 
Jesu,"  is  writing  a  life  of  the  poet, 
knight,  and  reformer,  Ulrich  Voo 
Hutten.  Is  he  also  to  be  cast  into 
the  limbo  of  myth? 


t 

BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Author  of  the  "  Art  of  Be<Moning;^  *^  Elements  ofSheforic"  cfc. 

No.  IV.— DANTE— NATIONALISM. 

"  Weep  not  for  the  dead,  but  weep  ye  sore  for  liim  who  goeth  forth  from 
bis  place  and  returns  no  more." — Jeremiah. 

Time  is  not  a  unity  only,  but  a  continuity.  No  part  of  it  can 
be  cut  off  or  sectionalized — ^it  is  a  whole.  The  Past  interpene- 
trates and  pervades  the  Present,  which  again  contains  the  secret 
of  the  Future.  A  link  of  mutual  responsibility  joins  in  one  the 
whole  human  race ;  a  perfect  chain  of  causation  unites  all  change. 
History  is  not  only  a  tell-tale,  but  a  prophet ;  it  has  a  twofold 
life— in  memory  and  in  hope.  The  Past  is  not  dead — ^it  is  im- 
mortal. History  contains  the  elements  of  evolution,  as  well  as 
of  revolution.  The  pith  and  marrow  of  its  interest  lies  in  its 
record  of  the  tireless  labour  of  those  from  whom  the  Present 
takes  its  form.  Great  men  are  the  essences  of  their  epochs — 
men  who  give  as  well  as  receive  impulses — men  who  are  not 
responsive  only  to  the  influences  which  surround  them,  but  who, 
by  touching  the  mainsprings  of  events,  work  their  being  into 
other  agfes.  They  are  not  mysterious,  incomprehensible  exotics 
among  men ;  they  are  at  once  the  incarnated  results  of  all  that 
Ias  preceded  them,  and  the  centres  of  newer  manifestations. 
Strange,  wayward,  fatefnl,  many -coloured,  and  motley  as  their 
several  lives  may  seem,  there  is  that  within  them  which  effloresces 
through  the  centuries,  and  seeks  unrestingly  for  some  development 
—a  Buper-vitaliiy,  if  we  may  so  speak,  which,  defying  even 
death,  oozes  fprtn,  with  subtle  vigour,  to  •diffuse  in  after  ages 
life,  improvement,  and  hope.  Such  a  man  was  Dante,  the 
niighty  Elorentine,  Italy's  master-mind,  the  first-bom  singer  of 
the  modem  world.  The  chief  thought  which  fermented  in  his 
mind  is  one  which  even  now  leavens  almost  the  whole  of  Italian 
thought.  Amid  all  the  miseries,  struggles,  martyrdoms,  and  dis- 
memberments of  his  native  land,  the  sublime  aspirations  of  **  the 
banished  Ghibelline  "  with  glorious  incorruptibility  have  floated, 
ever-living  seeds,  in  the  thought-atmosphere  of  Italy,  descending 
ever  and  anon  into  some  quickening  soul,  which  takes  the  seed 
but  to  give  back  the  plant,  and  have  at  length  ripened  into  the 
magnificent  idea  of  "  nationality  '* — ^the  natronality  of  that  land 
to  which  even  yet  Europe  denies  a  name,  an  organization,  and  a 
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life.    The  time  will  yet  come  when  "  the  prophecy  of  Dante " 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  his  idea  of  the  nnity  of  Italy  shall  be 
evolved  into  a  fact.    "When  the  moral  character  of  her  people 
has  been  improved,  her  misfortunes  and  degradations — ^needful 
and  purifyine  educational  processes — shall  cease,  and  in  la  bella 
Italia,  the  destiuy  of  which  her  noblest  poet  dreamed,  shall 
dawn  and  redden,  until  day-bright  in  its  glory.    To  the  life  of 
this  epoch  man,  in  so  many  ways  a  type  of  nis  country's  fate,  let 
us  devote,  as  seems  but  fitting,  a  portion  of  such  thought  and 
sympathy  as  is  his  due.    Kot  that  the  true  life  of  such  a  one  hes 
hid  m  the  mere  facts  of  time  and  space  which  we  can  colligate 
about  him,  but  because  of  the  human  interest  we  take  in  know- 
ing the  environments  of  such  a  man,  and  estimating  their  effects 
upon  the  inner  thoughts  which  constitute  and  are  his  veritable 
life. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  our  purpose  in  these  sketches  to  present 
elaborately  and  "  long  drawn  out "  details  regarding  the  minutia 
of  history.  We  strive  to  gaze  rather  upon  the  thought  which, 
like  the  centre-light  in  a  room,  imparts  its  radiance  to  the  whole. 
This  thought  must  indeed  be  localized  and  circumstanced,  for  all 
life  is  conditioned ;  but  to  us  thought  seems  ipatter  of  greater 
moment  than  its  conditions.  Therefore,  in  so  far  only  as  the 
outward  forms  of  being  affJect  the  immortal  love,  the  strenuous 
indignation,  the  lofty  patriotism,  the  misery-shadowed  poetry, 
the  severe  destiny,  and  the  sublime  hopes,  which  Dante  repre- 
sents to  us,  shall  we  gather  up  historic  facts,  and,  like  the  drapery 
of  a  statue,  wrap  them  round  him. 

DuBANTE  or  Dante  Alighibei,  the  son  of  Aldighiero  Ali- 
ghieri,  was  bom  at  Florence,  May,  a.d.  1265.  His  family  was 
noble.  His  great  grandfather,  Cacciaguida  Elisei,  a  Florentine 
knight,  who  had  married  a  Ferrarese  lady  named  Alighieri, 
followed  Conrad  III.,  Xing  of  Italy,  and  Emperor  of  Germany, 
in  the  second  crusade,  was  knighted  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  died 
in  battle,  in  Syria,  1147.*  Dante's  father  died  while  he  was  yet 
a  child,  and  of  his  mother  We  know  nothing,  except  that  she 
took  the  greatest  care  oi'  his  upbringing  and  his  education.  By 
her  he  was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Brunetto  Latini,  by 
whom  he  was  initiated  into  all  the  branches  of  classical  learning, 
politics,  and  philosophy.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  perfected 
nis  studies  at  the  universities,  of  which  Padua,  Bologna,  Paris, 
and  Oxford  have  been  specially  mentioned ;  but  of  this  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  positive  evidence.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  \9as  widely  read  and  deeply  learned,  and  that 
he  was  an  adept  in  music,  horsemanship,  falconry,  and  drawing, 
besides  being — a  rare  accomplishment  in  those  days — ^remark- 
able for  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  his  penmanship.    He  was 

*  See  "II  Paradiso,"c.  16—17. 
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therefore  fitted  on  all  points — birth,  ednoalion,  acoompliBlimentBi 
and  habits — to  take  bis  place  among  either  the  men  ot  the  world, 
the  scholars,  or  the  soldiers  of  his  time ;  and  Beatrio^  speaks 
truth  of  him  when,  in  the  *'  H  Purgatorio,"  she  says,— 

"  This  man  was  snch,  that  he 
Might  in  himself  have  irondjrously  displayed 
All  noble  virtues  in  sapreme  degree." — C.  80. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  in  his  yonth  he  moved  in  genteel 
circles,  and  was  respected  as  a  man  of  birth,  honour,  and  aocom- 
plisbments.  He  was  the  companion  of  Gnido  Gayalcanti,  a 
learned,  mquisitive,  and  thinking  youth,  somewhat  skilled  in 
verse-making;  his  family  was  on  terms  of  neighbourly  intimacy 
with  that  of  J^olco  Portinari ;  we  have  a  right  to  presume,  from 
his  sonnets,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Gino  da  Fistoia,  the  most 
famous  doctor  and  teacher  of  civil  law  in  his  day,  and  a  much 
esteemed  poet ;  as  well  as  an  acquaintance,  at  least,  of  his  **  ladio 
love,"  Kicciarda  dei  Selvaggi ;  and  be  was  admitted  to  the  parties 
given  by  the  noblest  families  in  Florence.  From  these  premises 
we  infer  that  there  was  no  barrier  in  the  state,  condition,  pros- 
pect, appearance,  or  character  of  Dante,  to  prevent  his  aspiring 
to  the  blessedness  of  marriage  with  any  lady  in  Florence. 

It  was  at  a  festival  in  "  the  merry  month  of  May,"  that  month 
which  is  "  the  mother  of  love,"  that  Dante,  in  his  ninth  year, 
first  observantly  made  the  acquaintance  of  Beatrice  Portinari. 
On  his  active  ooyish  mind  she  made  a  wondrous  impression ; 
but  it  is  ante-datme  passion  altogether  to  call  this  outburst  of 
admiration  for  the  beautiM,  this  mstinctive  apperception  of  the 
poet's  creed — *'  all  that  is  good  is  beautiful  and  fair," — by  the 
name  of  Love.  Let  us  rather  say  that  this  admiration,  growing 
in  intenseness  as  the  lady  blossomed  into  womanhood  and 
showed— 

^  A  perfect  body  and  a  mindTas  fair,"* 

transformed  itself,  about  his  eighteenth  year,  into  that  strangest 
and  strongest  passion  of  man's  nature,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  first  sonnet  of  the  "  Vita  Nuova."  She  appears  to  have 
received  his  advances  with  maiden  reserve  and  tender  delicacy ; 
but  this  to  an  ardent,  haughty,  and  somewhat  melancholy  mind, 
like  his,  whose  whole  being  seemed  to  concentre  in  this  passion, 
80  thoroughly  did  it  entrance  him,  could  not  but  look  lite  cold- 
ness, and  be  the  cause  of  "  bitter  sweet "  complaints.  The  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  of  his  nature  made  him  quiver  at  the 
slightest  tinge  of  change  in  her.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  Beatrice  saw  in  his  fuU  black  eyes  the  evidences 
of  such  intense   feeling  as  no  other  Florentine  could  show ; 

*  See  Canaooe  zj(iv.  lor  a'fall  de^cnptioB  of  Beatrie^. 
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but  whether     e  ever  ventured  to  address  her  in  such  terms, 
as  could  just   /  her  in  considering  herself  pledged,  is  doubtful. 
He  himself  has  not  withdrawn  the  veil   of  curious  mystery 
that  hangs  around  his  early  and  long-during  love.     That  she  mar- 
ried another  than  he,  we  tnow.     That  she  Jilted  him,  we  cannot 
believe.     On  no  possible  hypothesis  involving  her  unfaithfulness 
can  we  account  for  the  haughty  Dante  retaining  his  fall,  free, 
glowing  fervour  to  the  last.     Morbid  and  imbecile  sentimentaHty 
did  not  lie  in  Dante's  line ;  and  had  she  been  toillingly  false, 
nothing  could  have  rescued  his  after  conduct  from  contempt. 
Why  should  the  "worst  construction"  be  placed  on  all  tne 
obscure  portions  of  a  human  life?    Must  we  convict  Beatrice  of 
"devil-damned"  coquettishness,  Dante  of  moping  and  stupid 
romanticism,  or  Folco  Portinari  of  miserliness,  meanness,  and 
domestic  tyranny,  to  knit  into  historic  unity  known  facts  P    We 
think  not.    Thisjrather  let  us  suppose,  that,  though  burning  with  a 
fervent  fever  of  soul,  Dante,  witn  tremulous  doubt  of  his  own  wor- 
thiness to  claim  the  fearful  happiness  of  calling  her  his  own,  pent 
up  within  the  throbbing  prison  of  his  heart  that  anxious  ques- 
tion which  might  have  secured  for  him  the  utterances  of  hope, 
for  U8  some  happier  history,  perhaps,  but  not  that  poem  at  which 
the  world  yet  marvels.    At  last  her  father  sickens,  and  with  a 
parent's  natural  zeal  presses  upon  her,  that  he  may  die  happy 
m  knowing  that  in  the  day  of  Italy's  troubles  she  will  enjoy  a 
husband's  protection,  the  suit  of  Simon  de'  Bardi,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  ana  position,  who  had  sought  her  hand.     With  true  self- 
sacrificing,  daughterly  love  she  may  have  consented,  and  casting 
from  her  grief-fraught  soul  the  memory  of  Dante  in  this  crisis  of 
her  fate,  may  have  uttered  an  unrecallable  promise  by  the  bed  of 
death  on  which,  in  1289,  her    father,    Folco  Portinari,  lay. 
Among  those  who  paid  the  visits  of  condolence,  customary  on 
such  a  bereaval,  there  was  one  who  showed,  by  downcast  eyes, 
an  inward  grief,  as  he  heard  her  speak  amidst  her  tears,  and  saw 
the  cureless  woe  which  her  pale  countenance  expressed;  his 
sincere  avowal  of  an  exquisite  sorrow  for  her  loss  may  have 
wrenched  from  her  the  thrice  woful  secret,  and  then  he  may 
have  felt — 

""  The  whole  of  love  at  once,  and  uttered  it, 
Then  bade  *  adieu!  *  for  ever." 

This,  at  any^  rate,  we  do  know,  that  in  that  same  year  we  find 
him  marching,  with  his  fellow  citizens,  in  arms  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Arezzo,  a  town  thirty-four  miles  south-east  of  Flo- 
rence, from  which  the  Ghibellines  had  expelled  the  Guelphs ;  and 
in  the  battle  of  Campandilo  there  fought,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Leonardo  Aretino  that  he  was  a  leader.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  too,  Beatrice  was  married ;  but  some  secret  unascer- 
tained yet  soul-corroding  grief  must  surely  have  found  a  lodg- 
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ment  in  the  recently  yirocious  heart  of  her  on  whom  Dante  had 
showered  his  young  life's  love ;  for  in  a  few  months  after,  June 
9th,  1290,  **  the  messengers  of  peace "  came  and  carried  her 
"beyond  the  gates  of  life."  At  the  reqnest  of  her  brother, 
Dante  wrote  a  lament  for  her.  This,  however  it  might  gratify 
her  brother,  could  not  solace  his  sorrow  4  he  became,  as  Boc» 
caccio  says,  "  a  savage  thing  to  the  eye ; "  he  was,  by  his  own 
confession,  "grief-stung  to  madness."  The  anniversary  of  that 
8ad  day  which  had  made  his  life  "  solitary  "  with  the  solitariness 
of  bereavement  he  kept  as  a  day  of  sacred  reflection,  and  on  one 
of  these  days,— 

"  Ciilendered  only  ia  his  aching  heart," 

the  resolve  to  celebrate  his  Beatrice,  as  no  woman  had  ever  yet 
been,  seized  on  his  thoughts,  and  the  seed  which  ripened  into  the 
"Divina  Commedia"was  sown.  In  him  the  true  mission  of 
woman  and  of  love  was  fulfilled  ;  it  purified,  ennobled,  and  sanc- 
tified bis  life ;  it  shed  unwonted  energy  into  his  aspiring  soul ; 
it  transformed  desire  into  worship  ;  and  when  Death  came,  he 
glorified  the  real  into  the  ideal,  and,  as  it  were,  infused  a  double 
being  into  Dante.  Hereafter  there  was  ^iven  to  him  a  grander 
sense  of  duty,  a  holier  significance  was  imparted  to  li£,  and  a 
nobler  and  more  exalted  fervour  animated  every  act  and  thought. 
These  heaven-sent  agonies  were  not  without  their  use  in  enabUnff 
him  more  worthily  to  wage  the  perennial  fight  between  the  soiu 
and  sense  to  which  mankind  is,  in  this  earth-existence,  called. 
Let  us  lower  the  earth  upon  her,  and  say  our  requiescat  as  we 
depart  from  her  tomb  to  rejoin  the  work-world  once  more. 

In  the  year  1290,  so  woe-black  to  Dante,  he  again  sought  in 
the  hot  activities  of  war  a  refuge  from  corrosive  sorrow ;  he  joined 
the  Florentines  in  their  attack  upon  Pisa,  where  he  gathered 
that  incident  of  the  hunger-death  of  Count  IJgolino  and  nis  sons, 
which  is  so  appallingly  aescribed  in  "  L'Inferno,"  and  has  'been 
BO  grimly,  yet  grandly,  depicted  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds.  At 
this  time  the  towers  of  the  Porte  Pisano  were  destroyed,  and 
the  Castle  of  Caprona  was  taken.  Eetumed  from  this  useless 
attempt  by  physical  exertion  "  to  raze  from  the  memory  a  rooted 
sorrow,"  Dante  threw  himself  into  the  excitement  of  political 
life,  and,  though  a  Ghibelline  himself,  wedded,  1291,  a  lady  of 
the  opposite  faction,  Gemma  Donati ;  perhaps  this  was,  as  Leigh 
Hant  pleasingly  suggests,  the  lady  to  whom,  in  thankfulness  for 
her  pity,  he  addressed  sonnets  18—21  of  the  **  Vita  Nuova." 
We  all  know  that  **  pity  is  akin  to  love,"  and  the  truthfulness  to 
nature  of  Othello's  "  round,  unvarnished  tale  " — 

"  She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed, 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them," 

has  never  been  gainsaid.    And  why  may  not  the  elder  bard 
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have  been  a  case  in  point  of  what  the  younger  says  P    Be  tUs 
as  it  may,  we  know  that,  regarding  some  '*  pitying  spirit/'  there 
did  arise  in  Dante's  mind  a  contest  between  inclmatioa  and 
reason ;  that  he  did  marry,  and  that  he  had  a  numerous  family ; 
that  he  was,  with,  perhaps,  two  slight  and  brief  derelictions, 
faithful  to  his  marital  duties;  that  he  loved  his  children;  and 
that,  with  becoming  delicacy,  he  has  in  the  "  Divina  Commedia" 
described  only  the  purely  psychological  development  of  his  early 
love,  and  has  abstained  from  mentioning,  what,  indeed,  would 
have  destroyed  the  artistic  unity  of  the  whole,  either  his  or 
Beatrice's  marriage.    We  are  prone  to  accept  that  interpreta- 
tion, as  justifiable  as  any  other,,  which  accords  with  a  noble 
though  troubled  life,  even  although  it  discoimtenance  the  pru- 
rient fkncies  of  those  who  support  the  thesis  that  the  wedded 
life  of  genius  is  and  must  be  always  unhappy.     Of  ti?v'o  suppo- 
sitions, equally  probable  in  themselves,  we  incline  to  that  which 
most  honours  the  wife,  and  least  dishonours  the  husband ;  which 
makes  love  possible,  but  duty  true  and  real.     It  is  a  sad  evidence 
of  the  depravity  of  the  heart,  how  much  more  ready  we  are  to 
deem  that  "  romantic  "  which  gleams  in  the  lurid  brilliancy  of 
vice,  than  shines  with  the  sober  lustre  of  virtue.     We  believe 
that  Dante  loved — ^not,  indeed,  with  the  impulsive  earnestness  of 
his  earlier  passion,  but  calmly,  coldly,  and  honestly — the  Lady 
Gemma,  and  that  she  was  the  "  new  and  gentle  spirit  of  love  " 
to  whom  he  pays  court  thus  : — 

"  Lady,  the  gentle  thought  which  speaks  of  you 
Comes  frequently  to  bear  me  company, 
And  then  so  sweetly  reasons  upon  Jove, 
It  makes  the  heart  consent  to  all  it  says." 

"  Vita  Nuova^*  sonnet  xxi. ' 

We  have  mentioned,  in  our  preceding  paragraphs,  the  names 
of  two  parties  which,  in  Dante's  age,  divided  Italy,  and  we  shall 
now  make  our  transition  from  his  private  to  his  public  life,  by 
proceeding  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  differences  which  then  so 
often  divided  a  house  against  itself.  In  1216,  a  young  man  of 
the  family  of  Buondelmonte,  though  betrothed  to  an  Uberti, 
married  a  Donati.  The  faithless  lover  was  stabbed  in  the  street 
by  the  relatives  of  the  lady.  The  frantic  mode  of  seeking  justice 
by  appeals  to  arms  was  then  in  vogue,  and  the  citizens  tooK  part 
in  the  quarrel.  The  Uberti  were  adherents  of  the  party  who 
favoured  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
rather  than  that  of  the  Popes.  The  secularists  were  called  Gbi- 
bellines ;  the  eoclesiasts,  Guelphs.  The  private  feud  just  men- 
tioned merging  itself  into  the  elder  and  wider  quarrel  awoke 
these  parties  to  active  hostilities,  and  a  series  of  distressing  civil 
contests,  in  which  "  twenty  republics  made  savage  war  upoa 
each  other  within  the  bosom  of  the  Peninsula ; "  continued  to 
bear  witness  to  the  intensity  of  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the 
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Goeipfai  and  GhibeUmes,  of  wliicli  Floreace  became,  in  oonBe- 
qoence,  the  head  qoartera.  In  this  strife  of  the  factions  we 
We  seen  that  Dante  engaged.  Not,  however,  as  a  partisan,  as 
this  marriage  of  his  and  many  of  his  subsequent  acts  prove,  did 
he  adopt  the  insignia  and  the  shibboleths  ot  Ghibellinism.  His 
genias  was  too  lofty  to  warp  itself  up  in  the  littlenesses  of  sec- 
tional thought,  and  he  pursued  his  honest  convictions  wherever 
they  led — ^no  matter  to  which  partv,  for  the  time  being,  they 
attached  him.  He  acted  upon  the  idea  expressed  in  those  words, 
BO  often  desecrated, — "  measures,  not  men," — and  rose  superior 
to  the  fractional  isgotisms  of  time-sorting  partisanship.  It  could 
not  but  be  gratifying  to  him,  therefore,  to  find  that  tmder  the 
leadership  of  G-iano  della  Bella  some  enactment  likely  to  restrain 
the  violence  of  faction  was  likely  to  be  introduced,  and  he  must 
hare  been  delighted  at  the  appointment,  in  1293,  of  a  new  officer, 
called  It  gonfaloniere  di  aiustizia,  the  standard-bearer  of  justice. 
No  office  was  more  needful.  Hitherto  the  citizens  of  Florence 
had  been  divided  into  three  classes — 1,  Grandi — feudal  nobles ; 
2,  Popolani  Grasai — wealthv  citizens;  3,  Piccioli — **the  lower 
orders."  The  two  latter  classes  found  that  in  the  contests  of 
the  factions  they  chiefly  suffered,  and  hence  they  claimed  a  new 
"  constitution."  This  was  gained,  in  1282,  by  a  law  which  classed 
the  citizens  according  to  their  occupations.  The  members  of  the 
higher  occupations  elected  six  priori,  or  councillors,  who  were 
renewable  every  two  months.  They  were  tlie  executive  of  the 
republic.  No  one  could  hold  this  honour  unless  he  was  an  en- 
rolled member  of  one  of  the  "  arti  maggiori"  or  "  higher  trades ;" 
and  Dante,  when  he  decided  on  pursuing  politics,  inscribed  his 
name  on  the  register  of  the  apothecaries.  Even  this  safeguard 
failed  in  keeping  peace  in  Florence,  and  hence  the  new  reform 
moTement  consummated  in  1293.  Soon  after  the  appointment 
of  the  administrator  of  justice,  an  unprincipled  coalition  of  the 
nobles  expelled  the  reforming  party,  and  secured  to  themselves 
the  right  to  destroy  their  neighbours*  quiet  and  prosperity. 
The  Donati  and  the  Cherchi  took  different  parts  in  this  issue  of 
eventa,  and  frequent  affrays  between  their  partisans  disturbed 
the  streets.  The  Pope,  of  course,  favoured  the  Donati.  About 
the  same  time,  a  family  enmity  arose  in  Pistoia  between  two 
branches  of  the  Cancellieri,  called  respectively  Bianchi  and  Neri. 
Florence  was  asked  to  arbitrate.  It  ruled  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
Action  should  be  expelled  from  Pistoia.  This  opinion  being 
adopted,  the  exiles  came  to  Florence.  There  they  naturally 
allied  themselves  to  those  who  moat  befriended  them.  The  Neri 
attached  themselves  to  the  Donati,  tho  Biaufihi  to  the  Cherchi, 
aad  thus  it  happened  that  the  factions  of  Florence  received  their 
designations  from  the  Pistoians  whom  they  patronized.  The 
state  y^iA  embairasied  by  this  c:)mplication  of  quarrel  within 
quarrel,  and  some  man,  who3e  sterling  qualities  were  indiaput- 
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able  by  either  party,  was  wanted  to  calm  the  storm  of  anarcby, 
and  be  a  pilot  m  the  hour  of  need.    Dante  was  chosen.    like  a 
strong-souled,  honest  man,  he  set  himself  to  do  the  duty  of  the 
hour.    This  he  did,  not  by  the  flickering  and  unsteady  lamp  of 
the  expedient,  but  by  the  ever-beaming  light  of  justice.    He 
could  not  stoop  to  be  the  tool  of  party  ;  he  saw  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  faction,  and  decided  accordingly.    Hence,  in  June, 
1300,  he  proposed  a  law,  by  which  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
were,  for  a  tune,  exiled  beyond  the  territories  of  the  repubhc,  in 
the  hope  that  by  separation  their  hate  might  be  appeased,  and 
that  in  their  absence  the  people  might  enjoy  prosperity.    This 
law,  calculated  to  intensify  the  rage 'of  his  enemies,  and  to  turn 
even  his  own  friends  against  him,  he  had  the  daring  hardihood 
and  the  patriotism  to  pass.    In  every  age  the  magnaninious 
man  has  been  made  the  prey  of  meaner,  though  more  pohtic, 
spirits ;  and  it  was  now  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  slimy  crawlers 
into  place  and  power  are  too  masterful  in  their  guile  for  the 
simple  honesty  of  the  true  patriot.     The  banished  iseri,  by  their 
agents,  whispered  into  the  ear  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  a  worldl]r- 
minded  diplomatist,  that  the  Biancni  had  gone  over  to  the  Ghi- 
bellines,  and  were  preparing,  if  they  attained  predominance  in 
Florence,  to  join  themselves  to  the  Colonna,  his  personal  foes. 
The  Pope  decided  on  supporting  them,  and  sent  Charles  of 
Valois,   orother  of  Philip  IV*  of  France,  under  the  title  of 
"  Peacemaker,"  to  Florence.    Dante  was  commissioned  to  protest 
against  this  denationalization  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  get  justice  and  fair  play  ;  thus  placing  himself,  in  the 
interests  of  righteousness,  in  seeming  opposition  to  his  family 
party.    During  his  absence,  Charles  the  Peacemaker,  aided  by 
1,200  soldiers,  entered  the  city,  admitted  the  Neri  to  their 
former  state  and  stations,  called  in  an  armed  peasantry,  caused 
Nerian  Priori  to  be  appointed,  and  otherwise  exhibited  the 
favour  he  pretended  not  to  feel.    Horrible  instances  of  pillage, 
slaughter,  and  torture  occurred ;  murders  were  frequent,  extor- 
tion abounded,  and  all  the  licence  of  brutality  Was  exercised. 
Dante's  house  was  attacked  and  plundered ;  he  hastened  from 
Ilome,  mete  the  fugitive  Bianchi  at  Arezzo,  and.  for  the  present 
threw  in  his  lot  with  them.    This  soon  became  known;  as  a 
traitor  to  his  party  he  deserved  no  mercy.    There  are  no  enemies 
like  old  friends.    In  January,  1302,  a  sentence  was  passed,  con- 
demning him  to  exile  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period, 
on  payment  of  a  fine  of  8,000  florins,  he  might  return ;  but  fail- 
ing that,  his  property  was  declared  "  forfeit  to  the  state."    Such 
a  sentence  did  not  daunt  him ;  he  would  not  kneel,  and  fawn, 
and  pray,  and  cry  ''peccavi"  to  any  men  in  Christendom,  when 
he  was  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own  sotd.     But  the 
recusant  must  be  brought  to  terms,  or  humbled ;  so  hg,  alonff 
with  others,  on  the  evidence  of  "  public  scandal,"  was  founa 
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guilty  of  malversation  of  the  public  trust  money,  of  usury  and 
peculation,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile ;  or,  if  it  should  so 
nappen  that  his  longings  should  take  him  back  to  Florence,  he 
was  to  be  burnt  to  death.  Then  began  for  Dante  the  Inferno 
of  Exile,  differenced  only  by  one  immense  item  from  the  spirits 
of  Malebolge ;  for  "  these  have  not  the  hope  of  death."  Death 
liad  already  taken  to  his  treasure-house  the  divine  Beatrice ; 
Charles  Martel,  his  friend ;  Forese  Donati,  his  well-beloved  kins- 
man ;  and  Guido  Cavalcanti,  his  soul's  brother,  in  this  the  year 
of  his  exile,  had  also  departed.  "  What  sorrow  is  like  unto  my 
sorrow?"  he  might  well  exclaim.  Bereft  at  once  of  wife,  chil- 
dren, friends,  good  name,  and  property, — all  that  man  values, 
except  a  proud  sense  of  his  own  mnocence,  and  the  consciousncES 
of  powers  yet  undeveloped,  at  whose  utterances  even  the  hardi- 
est shall  wince  and  writhe.  Too  truly,  O  Dante,  is  thy  life  one 
of  the  most  tragical  which  our  world  hath  witnessed !  x  et  there 
is  strength  in  thee  to  endure  it  all ;  let  us  together  thank  God 
for  that.  The  slow,  bitter,  lingering,  self- consuming,  sorrow- 
haloed  death  in  life  to  which  thou  art  doomed  worketh  in  thee 
a  newer  and  a  nobler  soul ;  and  though  now  thou  art  cast  into 
L'Infemo,  thou  shalt  yet  pass  upward  to  II  Paradiso,  and  be 
blest.  Yes!  the  decree  is  uttered;  it  is  decided  that  you 
must— 

"  Bid  '  adieu '  to  eveiything 

Most  dearly  loved — this  is  the  first  shaft 

Shot  from  the  bow  of  exile.     Thou  shalt  learn 

How  salt  the  savour  is  of  others*  bread, 

Shalt  feel  how  weary  to  the  homeless  'tis 

To  moant  or  to  descend  a  stranger's  stairs; 

But  what  to  thee  shall  be  most  bitter  gall. 

Thou  iu  those  straits  shalt  be  contacted  with 

Most  dastard,  vile,  and  worthless  company/' 

"  IlParadUo^  c.  xvii. 

Harsh  reward  this,  too  often  given  for  patriot  honesty !  In 
the  inner  life,  however,  there  is  some  recompense  even  for  those 
who  stand  unyieldingly,  although  successlessly,  before  the 
threatening  storms  of  circumstance,  and  with  the  unfurled  banner 
of  principle  strive  to  gather  into  one  the  nobler  children  of  a 
land,  to  aim  at  or  maintain  a  nation's  freedom.  There  is  more 
true  pleasure  in  nursing,  if  only  in  one's  thoughts,  a  high  ideal, 
than  in  the  very  whirlwind  of  local  passions  to  be  driven  from 
our  moorings  with  regard  to  the  Eternal.  Yea,  verily  !  Hence, 
even  of  thee,  O  Dante,  in  this  thine  hour  of  dark  trial,  we  may 
hear  Hope  saying, — 

"To  suffer  woes  darker  than  death  or  night, 
To  love  and  bear,  till  hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates  ' 
This  ii  thy  glory  J"" 
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!  A  UEVISION  OF  THE  AFTHOEIZED  TEB810S 
OF  THE  BIBLE  HECE8SAEXP 

HSOATITE  AETICLE.— T. 

T  18  neceasarj  that  J.  E.  P.'a  article  Bhoold  be  anawerei,  and 
I  we  Bhall  endeavour  to  do  aa  briefly  as  poaaible.  la  bis 
aing  remarlis  he  reflects  upon  our  present  versioa  because 
ie  Of  men  who  were  mostly  connected  with  the  Chur«h  of 
gland,  and  nitU  the  unireraitiee.  Strictly  speaking,  our 
sion  V&3  made  by  tbe  best  scholara,  whether  ohurcbmen  or 
,  that  could  be  found  in  the  country,  and  tlie  translation  com- 
tee  had  the  power  of  calllug  any  learned  man  to  assist  them 
iny  difficulty.  We  must  alao  remember  that  the  univer*ities 
re  then  open  to  the  Konconformiats.  That  the  rulea  laid 
va  by  the  king  could  not  give  any  doctrinal  bias  to  the  traoa- 
on,  as  J.  E.  P,  seemi  to  coacluae  it  would,  is  certain,  frooi 
I  fact  that  none  of  the  rules  speak  of  doctrine.  So  far  from 
:  king's  interference  being  "  highly  injudiciouB,  if  not  crimi- 
,"  it  was  jtist  the  contrary ;  better  meana  could  not  have  been 
riaed  to  secure  a  good  translation,  and  the  rules  prove  that 
I  king  wished  to  have  tlie  version  improred  where  it  was 
ective,  but  that  he  would  not  bare  any  alteration  made 
iply  from  a  love  of  innovation. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  changes  proposed  by  J.  E.  P. 
[n  Gen.  iii.  20,  be  says  "Eve"  should  be  called  "life;"  that 
that  the  meaning  of  ber  name  should  be  given  instead  of  tlis 
me  itself.  If  we  do  so  with  one  name,  we  must  do  so  with  all, 
d  our  version  would  then  read,  Eed-earth  and  Life,  Father 
a  multitude,  Lnughier,  and  Healer,  for  Adam  and  Eve,  Abm- 
m,  Isaa£,  and  Jacob.  Is  it  not  better  to  give  the  name  in  the 
'.t  and  Ibe  meaning  ta  tbe  margin,  na  our  translators  have 
neP 

In  Gen.  vi.  4,  for  "giants"  J.  E.  P.  would  read  "fallen-'' 
'.  Lee  and  ditto's  "  Bible  Cycloptcdia,"  the  latest  authorities, 
inslate  D"^  (as  in  our  version)  "  giants."     Dr.  Lee  is,  per 

Es,  the  greatest  Oriental  scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
n  Gen.  xxii.,  for  "  God  did  tempt  Abraham."  J.  E.  P.  would 
id,  "the  Elohim  be  tried  this  Abraham."  This  translation  is 
ilty  ;  there  is  no  pronoun  in  tbe  Hebreiv  before  "  Abraham," 
before  "tried,"  Our  version  gives  tbe  strength  of  tho 
iginal,  and  while  wc  pray,  "Lead  ua  not  into  temptation," 
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thus  recalling  the  original  meaning  of  "  tempting,"  there  is  no 
need  to  chan^ge  "  tempted  "  for  "  tned." 

Numb.  xxiv.  4,  "  falling  into  a  France.**  J.  E.  P.  complains 
that  the  words  in  italics  are  not  in  the  original.  This  is  true ; 
bat  is  not  the  phrase  elliptical  P  The  words  supplied  to  fill  np 
the  eUtpsis  are  justified  by  the  parallel  passages.  J.  E.  ^P. 
suggests  that  reverential  or  religious  prostration  is  intended. 
Had  such  been  the  case,  a  derivative  of  nrr^  (bowed  down) 
would  have  most  probably  been  used,  as  in  Gen.  xviii.  1; 
23 ;  xxviL  29 ;  xxxvii.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xnv,  8 ;  and  in  many  other 
passages. 

Euth  iv.  4,  5.  Oar  translation  is  better  than  the  one  pro- 
posed, because  it  requires  fewer  words  to  be  supplied,  and 
oecause  it  gives  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  which  the 
emendation  does  not.  The  new  version  also  translates  nfp  by 
"redeem"  (the  meaning  of  ?i<a),  and  also  by  ''acquire,"  which 
is  its  true  meaning. 

2  Sam.  vii. — we  pass  over,  as  we  have  not  A.  Clarke's  "  Com- 
mentary "  at  hand. 

2  Sam.  xiv.  26.  J.  E.  P.  would  read  "  thirty "  instead  of 
"  two  hundred  "  shekels.  This  emendation  is  proposed  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  but  it  is  unsupported  by  any  authority.  There  is  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  Hebrew  weights  and  measures,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  say  whether  two  hundred  or  thirty  shekels 
is  likely  to  be  correct. 

Job  vi.  14.  Our  version  is  better  than  either  of  those  pro- 
posed. It  is  a  correct  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  and  is  agre- 
able  to  the  context.  Job,  in  affliction,  is  reproached  by  his 
friends,  and  therefore  he  says,  "  To  him  that  is  afflictea  pity 
should  be  shewed  for  his  friend,"  because  God  ipay  also  lay 
affliction  upon  you )  "  but  he  forsaketh  the  fear  of  the  Almighty  " 
thus  visiting  him.  As  Matthew  Henry  says,  "  They  have  no 
fear  of  the  rod  of  God  upon  themselves,  who  have  no  compassion 
for  those  that  feel  the  smart  of  it."  Good,  in  order  to  support 
his  translation,  has  altered  the  Hebrew  text,  although  he  has 
oaly  the  authority  of  twenty-three  MSS.  out  of  six  himdred 
examined  by  Kennicott. 

Psa.  vii.  11.  Oar  version  is  a  correct  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  therefore  would  not  be  bettered  by  a  revision. 

Psa.  Ixviii.  19.  Our  translation  is  correct.  The  verb  ow 
is  not  intransitive,  but  transitive,  and  is  so  used  Gen.  xliv.  13, 
"Tkey  laded  every  man  his  ciss."  The  original  is  elliptical,  but 
it  appears  from  the  context  that  benefits,  mercies,  or  some  such 
word  is  to  be  supplied.  The  Psalmist,  reviewing  God's  dealings 
with  his  people,  is  lost  in  woader  at  his  great  goodness,  and 
henee  bursts  out  into  the  praises  contained  in  this  verse. 
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ProT.  sri.  1.  "The  preparationa  of  the  heart  in  man,  and 
i  answer  of  tlio  tongue,  ia  from  the  Lord."  This  aentiment  is 
accordance  with  Phil.  ii.  13.  The  queation  is,  WhethcT  t  in 
J  Hebrew  is  to  be  translated  as  a  diajunctiye  or  as  a  con- 
jtire  f  If  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  diajunctive,  our  Tereion  is 
ong ;  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  connective,  our  version  is  right. 
Isa.  vii.  14 — 16.  Oor  tranalation  ia  aa  good  as  the  one  pro- 
sed. What,  then,  ia  to  be  gained  by  adopting  it? 
laa.  iTii.  2.  Dr.  A.  Clarice,  in  his  translation,  chajiwe  the 
itbI  into  the  ainguiar,  which  he  has  no  right  to  do.  He  also 
a  up  the  ellipaia  in  the  Hebrew,  by  inserting  "  the  perfect 
in."  Our  reraion  ia  better,  being  an  exact  translation  of  the 
sbrew.  Though  the  formation  of  the  sentence  is  obscure,  the 
i8e  is  clew. 

Isa.  Ixir.  4.  Lowth,  Boothro^d,  and  Henderson,  aa  well  as 
-.  A.  Clarke,  all  give  translationa  of  this  verse,  but  they  all 
fer.  Till  there  can  be  some  agreement,  onr  version,  which  is 
ej  near  the  original,  had  better  be  left  as  it  ia. 
Jer.  xxiii.  16.  Eolden,  Dr.  P.  Smith,  and  others,  defend  our 
rsion,  and  reject  Dr.  Blayney'a.  I  have  carefully  examined 
B  Hebrew,  and  must  agree  with  them. 

Jer.  xisiii.  16.  Here  our  version  is  faulty.  The  old  transla- 
in,  "  be  who  shall  call  her  is  the  Lord  our  Eighteousneaa,"  is 
e  correct  rendering.  Many  such  errors  womd,  it  ia  to  bo 
ired,  creep  into  the  revision,  if  it  be  made. 
Matt.  xvii.  6,  "  A  bright  cloud  overshadowed  them."  This  is 
L  exact  translation  of  the  Greek.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is 
3arly  that  a  bright  cloud  came  over  them. 
Matt,  xsiii.  24,  "  Strain  at  a  gnat."  This  ia  a  typograpUctl 
under.  "  Strain  oui "  ia  found  both  in  Tyndale  and  Cover- 
ile. 

Matt,  xzvii.  9.  Mede  and  Kidder  have  shown  that  it  is  veir 
cbable  that  Jeremiah  was  the  writer  of  the  worda  here  citea. 
owever,  they  are  ascribed  to  him  in  most  MSS.,  ao  that  could 
it  make  any  alteration  here. 

John  xii.  27.  Our  version  ia  correct.  Our  Lord  says,  "  Koir 
my  soul  troubled ;  and  what  ehall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  ne 
Dm  this  hour."  Here  we  aee  his  human  nature  ahrinUng  iroBi 
B  dreadful  agoniea ;  bpt,  the  cause  and  end  of  his  sufferiDj^ 
ling  up  before  him,  he  checks  the  natural  emotions  of  fear, 
ying,  "  For  this  cauae  came  I  to  this  hour."  And  then  he 
tera  the  beautiful  prayer  recorded  in  the  nest  verse.  Anj 
teration  would  destroy  the  beauty  and  natural  pathos  of  tlM 
issage. 
Eom.  is.  3.    If  it  be  obscure,  onr  version  of  thia  verse  ie  qui** 

Heb.  vi.  6,  "  If  they  ahall  fall  away."  Thia  is  a  good  tW" 
tion,  the  titne  of  the  falliug  away  being  left  undefined,  as  it  u 
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put  in  the  aorist.    As  the  text  stands,  it  is  a  strong  argamont 
ligamstjmal  perseverance. 

Heb.  ix.  16,  17.  Wake,  Eose,  Bloom  field,  and  Kuinoel,  after 
reviewing  the  arguments ybr  and  against  the  rendering  proposed 
by  Clarke,  Macluiight,  and  others,  decide  against  it,  and  prefer 
our  version.  i^iaOiyci}  means  (1)  a  testament,  or  (2)  a  covenant. 
In  this  passage  there  seems  to  be  a  play  upon  its  double  mean- 
ing. Similar  instances  may  be  seen  in  the  use  of  KardvavaiQ 
chap.  iii.  4,  and  of  evXoyw,  1  Pet.  iii.  9. 

Our  word  "  hell "  is  derived  from  the  Saxon,  and  signifies 
that  which  is  unseen.  It  answers  to  the  Greek  "Hades,"— 
uSfiQ=aiBris  (as  it  is  written  by  Homer  and  Hesiod).  The  LXX. 
use  aSrjc  for  b\Mi»="  Sheol,"  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is 
uncertain.  Hell,  Hades,  and  Sheol,  all  mean  (1)  the  abode  of 
departed  spirits,  (2)  the  abode  of  lost  spirits ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, good  translations  the  one  for  the  other. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  the  twenty-seven  emendations  pro- 
posed by  J.  E.  P.  We  have  vindicated  our  own  version  in 
twenty  instances ;  in  two  more  we  have  shown  our  version  to  be 
better  than  the  one  proposed ;  two  we  have  left  undecided ;  oiio 
we  spoke  of  previously ;  and  two  we  acknowledge  to  be  wrong. 
One  of  these,  Jer.  xxxiii.  16,  crept  into  the  present  version  at 
the  revision,  the  old  translation  having  been  correct ;  the  second 
(Acts  xii.  4),  where  ro  iraaxa  is  translated  "Easter,**  a  matter  of 
little  moment. 

J.  E.  P.  has  therefore  failed  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  revi- 
sion, as  regards  the  alterations  he  has  proposed. 

The  division  of  the  chapters  is  of  no  consequence  to  one  who 
studies  his  Bible.  To  the  altering  and  transposing  the  order  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text  we  would  never  consent,  for,  when 
altered  and  arranged,  scholars  would  still  frequently  disagree, 
and  therefore  the  order  is  best  left  as  it  is.  That  "  the  diffusion 
of  truth  necessarily  expels  error,**  we  deny.  Nor  have  we  at 
hand  "  the  materials  wnereby  an  almost  immaculate  edition  of 
the  Scriptures  may  be  produced.*'  The  character  of  the  scho- 
lars at  the  present  day,  and  their  loose,  soul-destroying,  ration- 
alistic, and  tractarian  principles,  their  inability  and  unfitness  for 
the  task,  together  with  the  splendid  version  tnat  we  have,  render 
it  unnecessary  and  unwise  to  have  any  revision.  T.  T.  B. 

ATFIBUATIYE  i.BTICLE. — ^V. 

Any  object  which  has  occupied  much  of  our  attention  and 
thou^t,  it  not  in  itself  positively  disagreeable,  becomes  dear  to 
us.  Especially  is  this  the  case,  if  it  is  mtimately  associated  with 
our  interests  in  time,  or  our  hopes  for  eternity.  Its  very  form, 
then,  seems  almost  necessary  to  us.  If  this  object  is  a  book, 
with  which  yve  have  taken  sweet  counsel,  or  whence  we  have 
drawn  deep  draughts  of  wisdom  and  instruction,  we  become 
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attached  to  its  very  words  and  syllables,  and  any  change  in  them 
seems  almost  a  desecration.    Every  student  has  his  own  par- 
ticular copies  of  his  favourite  authors,  his   Shakespeare,  his 
Milton,  or  his  Bacon.    But,  considered  merely  as  a  book,  the 
Bible  surpasses  all  others  in  the  variety  and  grandeur  of  its 
contents,  comprising  the  sublimest  poetry  and  the  profoundest 
reasoning.    The  mere  literary  man  must  have  a  deep  interest  in 
such  a  book  as  this,  but  the  Christian  feels  towards  it  a  more 
solemn  attachment.    It  is  to  him  the  Book  of  books — ^the  Word 
of  God.    It  has  been  his  stay  in  adversity,  and  his  guide  in  per- 
plexity.   It  is  the  rule  of  his  present  life,  and  the  ioundation  of 
nis  future  hopes.    It  furnishes  him  with  examples  to  follow,  and 
points  out  errors  to  be  avoided.    It  gives  him  the  only  accoxmt 
he  has  of  the  creation  of  tho  world,  the  reason  of  his  own  exist- 
ence, and  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  his  God.    It  is,  in  short, 
at  once  his  primer  and  as  yet  imperfectly  studied  cyclopaedia  of 
all  divine  knowledge.    It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
particular  form  in  which  he  has  long  known  and  studied  it 
becomes  almost  as  dear  to  him  as  its  contents.    It  is  on  this 
account,  we  believe,  that  so  many  deprecate  a  new  translation, 
or  even  revision,  of  the  Bible.    Tney  consider  the  authorized  as 
sacred  as  the  original  text.    Indeed,  some  have  such  a  super- 
stitious reverence  for  their  own  version,  that  we  are  told  that 
any  change  in  it  is  such  an  alteration  of  the  Word  of  God  as  that 
against  which  there  is  so  fearfiil  a  warning  in  E<ev.  xxii.  18, 19.* 
Yet  in  proportion  to  the  reverence  and  love  which  one  bears 
to  the  "Word  of  God  should  we  desire  to  have  it  as  pure  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  any  translation  of  it  should  as  closely  represent 
the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writers  as  the  different  idioms  of 
language  wSl  allow.    The  same  spirit  which  prompts  the  labo- 
rious mvestigation  and  collation    of  half-defaced    MSS.  and 
ancient  versions,  should  lead  the  truly  earnest  student  to  desire 
an  accurate  and  faithful  English  version.    But  do  we  possess 
thisP    Is  our  authorized  version  a  correct  representation  in 
English  of  the  sacred  text  as  received  by  scholars  at  the  present 
time  ?    We  believe  that  in  the  main  it  is ;  but  as  we  value  truth 
above  all  things,  we  would  not  have  a  single  passage  in  a  version 
*  professing  to  be  a  correct  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  which 
IS  not  completely  authorized  by  the  original  text.    But  who  can 
deny  that  there  are  not  many  passages  in  the  authorized  version 
which  entirely  misrepresent  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  original? 
How  many  passages  are  there,  too,  which  have  passed  into 
adages  and  famihar  proverbs,  and  are  constantly  brought  for- 
ward as  possessing  a  sacred  authority,  whereas,  in  a  correct 
version,  tney  would  present  quite  a  different  meaning!    We 
may  mention,  as  instances,  Dout.  xxxiii.  25,  "  As  thy  days,  so 

*  See  B.  D.  R/s  paper,  page  12. 
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shall  ihy  strengih  be/'  wbioh  should  be  rendered,  **  As  tby  Hfe, 
80  thy  rest,"  or  "  death ; "  and  Job  v.  7,  *'  Man  is  bom  to  trou- 
ble, as  the  8]9arks  fly  upwards/'  where  the  Hebrew  phrase,  **  sons 
ofthe  lightning,"  has  oeen  shown  rather  to  mean  certain  birds 
noted  for  their  rapid  flight,  than  sparks,  which  do  not  invari-. 
ably  take  an  upward  course.  Agam,  we  recently  heard  a  ser- 
mon from  the  text,  Psa.  liii.  1,  '*  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart. 
There  is  no  God,"  on  the  folly  of  atheism,  whereas  the  proper 
rendering,  "  The  reprobate  or  wicked  man  hath  said,"  &c.,  would 
have  shown  it  to  be  a  more  suitable  motto  for  a  sermon  on  the 
practical  atheism  of  sin.  We  also  recently  heard  a  discourse  on 
EeT.  z.  6,  **  That  there  should  be  time  no  longer,"  whence  the 
preacher  argued  that  the  heavenly  state  would  be  eternal,  though 
modem  conmientators  render  the  passage,  "  That  there  should 
be  no  longer  delay,"  tIz.,  that  the  delay  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  sounding  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  angels  should 
now  terminate. 

The  following  further  considerations  will,  we  think,  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  desirableness  of  a  revision  of  our  English 
version — for  it  is  a  revision,  and  not  a  new  translation,  which  is 
here  the  subject  of  debate.  As  the  authorized  yersion  was  itself 
the  product  of  repeated  revisions  of  former  translations,  so 
should  a  new  yersion  be  founded  on  the  one  at  present  in  use. 
The  following  are  the  chief  faults  to  be  corrected  :•— 

1.  The  unneoessary  use  of  many  indelicate  expressions,  such 
as  "  bowels  "  for  **  compassion,"  and  others  too  indecent  in  their 
modern  meaning  to  bear  mention,  which  might  be  easily  replaced 
by  more  suitable  phrases.  Obsolete  words,  also,  shoula  give 
way  to  more  modem  ones,  as  "lewd"  for  "ignorant,"  "idle;" 
"  carriage  "  for  "  baggage,"  "  charger  "  fpr  "  dish,"  "  ghost "  for 
"  spirit,"  "  his  "  for  "  its,"  &c. 

2.  The  arbitrary  use  of  different  words  and  phrases  for  the 
same  original,  as  in  two  successive  verses,  "  governor  of  the 
feast,"  and  "ruler  of  the  feast,"  "family,"  "lineage,"  and 
"  kindred,"  &o. ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  same 
word  to  express  different  words  in  the  originals,  an  important 
instance  of  which  is  the  use  of  "heU"  for  "hades,"  or  the 
unseen  world,  the  grave,  and  the  place  of  the  future  punishment 
of  the  wicked.  Thus  also  "  repentance"  is  used  for  two  differ- 
ent words,  signifying  (1)  change  of  disposition,  and  (2)  mere 
change  of  plans. 

3.  The  frequent^  unnecessary,  and  erroneous  use  of  phrases  in 
italics  to  complete  the  sense,  which  are  also  calculated  to  mislead 
the  i^orant.  Thus,  in  Prov.  xxx.  16,  the  word  "  saying  "  has 
been  improperly  introduced,  "  The  horseleach  has  two  daughters, 
G^m,  Give."'*    In  many  instances  ellipses  are  to  be  supplied, 

*  Home's  "  Jntrodnction,"  vol.  ii. 
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which,  we  would  Bu^gest,  Bhonld  rather  be  digtingoished  by 
brackets  than  by  italics;  e.y.,  Psa.  xc.  16,  "Eeturn,  0  Lord, 
how  long  [wilt  thou  forsake  us]?"  Ephes.  x.  14,  "Wherefore 
he  saith,"  margin,  "  it  saith,"  should  be,  "  Wherefore  [the  Scrip- 
ture] saith." 

4.  The  inadequate  distinction  which  is  made  by  difference  of 
type  in  rendering  the  different  Hebrew  names  of  6od,  especially 
Jehovah  (or  Yahveh*)  and  Adonai. 

5.  The  punctuation  is  frequently  incorrect.  In  John  vii. 
21,  22,  a  different  position  of  me  period  is  evidently  required  by 
the  sense.  The  passage  should  be  read  thus : — "  I  have  done 
one  work,  and  ye  all  marvel  on  account  of  it.  Moses  gave  unto 
you  circumcision,"  &c. 

6.  The  headings  of  chapters  and  marginal  notes  of  the  autho- 
rized version  are  often  erroneous,  and  contain  incorrect  refer- 
ences. The  headings  should  be  either  entirely  omitted,  or  a 
title  should  be  given  to  the  chapter,  merely  expressing  its  con- 
tents, while  the  marginal  notes  should  refer  solely  to  untrans- 
lateable  idioms  or  proper  names.  The  divisions  of  the  chapter 
frequently  interfere  with  the  sense,  and  are  of  very  unequal 
length.  The  poetical  portions  also  should  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  parallehsms. 

7.  A  theological  bias  is  displayed  in  many  instances,  and 
theological  terms  are  used  which  form  points  of  contention 
between  different  religious  denominations.  A  well-known  case 
of  the  former  is  Acts  li.  47,  and  the  words,  "  elect,"  "  predesti- 
nated," and  "  damnation,"  are  examples  of  the  latter. 

8.  The  authorized  version  does  not  fairly  represent  the  origi- 
nal texts,  as  ascertained  and  generally  received  among  scholars. 
The  numerous  revisions  and  emendations  which  have  arisen  from 
the  researches  into  the  MSS.  of  the  originals  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  though  in  many  cases  they  do  not  materially  affect 
our  English  version,  should  certainly  be  taken  into  account  in 
its  revision.  To  show  this,  we  wDl  merely  mention  that  Tisch- 
endorf,  in  his  "  Greek  Testament,"  omits  at  least  forty  entire 
verses  which  are  found  in  the  authorized  version.  The  correc- 
tion of  numbers,  which  has  been  made  in  more  rpcent  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  should  also  be  attended  to. 

9.  Finally,  mistranslations,  errors,  and  misprints,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  Instances  of  the  latter  are  Matt.  xxii.  24,  and 
Heb.  X.  23.  The  discoveries  of  modern  science  should  he 
brought  into  use  in  reading  the  names  of  plants  and  animals 
which  are  often  incorrect  in  the  authorized  version.  Particular 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  tenses  and  moods  of  verhs, 
and  the  rendering  of  idiomatic  phrases.  A  single  instance  of 
mistranslation  may  be  given.    Acts  xxvi.  28,  where  iv  6\iyt?  is 

•  See  "  BibKotheca  Sacra,"  Jan.,  1857. 
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i«Qdered  *' ahnooA,"  instead  of  "in  a  little  [time]/'  &c.  It  maj 
be  remarked*  that  mistraiislatioiis  do  not  onlj  of  themaelTei 
mislead,  bnt  often  innuah  a  wrong  coxmection  with  other  pas- 
sages, wbieh  eirenmstance  is  illnatrated  by  many  of  the  margmid 
reiercnees  of  the  authorized  rersion. 

To  show  that  it  is  possible  to  revise  the  anthoriaed  rersioa 
without  matenaUy  altering  its  spirit  or  phraseology,  ire  may 
refer  to  the  "  Bible  with  many  (20,000)  Emendations,'^'  published 
by  Longman  and  Go.  We  may  also  point  to  the  tranuations  in 
the  "  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  raul,"  by  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
wbioh,  though  differing  more  widely  from  the  authorised  rersion, 
retain  much  of  its  Saxon  sinew  and  energy,  while  they  add 
greatly  to  its  elegance  and  perspicuity,  and  are  far  troer  to  the 
original. 

But  let  ns  now  consider  some  of  the  objections  which  are 
urged  against  a  rerisioa  of  the  Bible.  We  are  told  that  mnoh 
of  the  glory  of  the  authoriaed  rersion  lies  in  its  antiquity.  It  ia 
like  a  venerable  building,  which  has  withstood  the  tempests  and 
changes  of  centuries,  and  still  rears  its  head,  not,  perhaps,  so 
conyenient  a  structure  as  most  modern  ones,  but  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  the  past,  and  not  by  any  means  to  be  remodelled  or 
improved.  We  ean  enter  fully  into^  this  feeling ;  but  the  Bible 
IB  something  more  than  a  mere  literary  monument  of  antiquity, 
and  even  as,  while  carefully  preserving  our  ancient  edifices,  we 
build  more  commodious  ones  for  present  use,  we  would  not 
destroy  our  time-honoured  version,  though  we  would  fain  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  one  which  they  would  more  fully 
understand  and  appreemte.  Wyckliffe's  version  is  as  old  again 
as  the  present  one ;  but  who  would  think  of  using  it  on  that 
account  P  Those  who  so  mu(^  love  the  antiquity  of  our  autho- 
rized version  should,  to  be  consistent,  have  their  Bibles  printed 
in  black  letter. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  this  imiovation  would  destroy  all 
biblical  stability  ;  that  there  would  then  b'e  no  end  to  revisions 
and  emendations,  but  an  end  to  all  permanence  and  respect  for 
it.  Such  a  result  would  certainly  be  deplorable ;  but  is  not  the 
authorized  version  itself  the  product  of  repeated  revisions,  and 
did  the  dreaded  instability  follow  these  P  jRather,  so  long  as  the 
Bible  remains  in  its  present  state  will  there  be  a  constant  incen- 
tive to  and  motive  for  "  private  interpretations  '*  and  partial  trans- 
lations. 

It  is  urged,  farther,  that  \he  Bible  in  its  present  form  has 
been  a  mighty  instrument  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  in- 
straetion  and  comfort  of  Christians,  and  that  its  capacity  for 
these  ends  would  not  be  increased  by  a  revision.  But  let  it  be 
considered,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  errors  have  been  pio- 
dnoed  and  perpetuated  by  its  inc<^rect  rendering's,  and  how 
many  points  of  attack  these  have  furnished  to  infidels  and 
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cayillers.    Let  ns  yalue  truth  above  all  things,  and  wherever 
error  is  found,  let  a  war  of  extermination  be  waged  against  it. 

But  while  we  consider  a  revision  both  expedient  ana  necessarj, 
we  fully  admit  the  difficulties  attending  its  execution.  There 
would  be  great  danger  of  its  retaining  a  theological  bias.  Par- 
liament should  use  its  authority  to  assemble  English  scholars  of 
the  highest  standing,  without  respect  to  denomination.  Dne 
time  should  be  allowed,  and  due  care  taken  in  its  execution,  and 
its  mechanical  production  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Thus,  we  beheve,  might  be  produced  a  version  which  would 
serve  equally  for  prince  or  peasant,  for  the  scholar  or  the  igno- 
ramus, which  would  lose  none  of  its  present  efficacy  in  awaken- 
ing the  soul  of  man,  and  leading  him  to  the  Eountam  of  life  and 
sahration,  or  in  comforting  the  weak  and  the  afflicted,  but  which 
should  be  more  truly  than  ever  a  revelation  from  God,  and  that 
blessed  word  which  "liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."  May  the 
time  not  be  distant  when  such  a  revision  shall  be  duly  autho- 
rized and  placed  in  our- hands ! 

Philadelphia,  U,  8.  S.  £.  At 


Faith. — Faith  strengthens  us,  enlightens  us  for  all  endeavours 
and  endurances.    With  faith  we  can  do  all,  and  dare  all,  and 
'  life  itself  has  a  thousand  times  been  joyfully  given  away.— 
Carlyle, 

The  Passage  or  Time. — 

Time  in  advance  behind  him  hides  his  wings. 
And  seems  to  creep  decrepid  with  his  age. 
Behold  him  when  passed  by.    What  then  is  seen 
But  his  proud  pinions,  swifter  than  the  winds  P 

'  Young. 

Logic  and  Bhetobic.  —  First  use  your  logic,  then  your 
rhetoric.  Rhetoric  without  logic  is  like  a  tree  witii  leaves  and 
blossoms,  but  no  root. — John  Selden, 

The  Law  of  Life. — 

It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  body ;  it  takes  a  high-souled  man 
To  move  the  masses,  even  to  a  cleaner  stye ; 
It  takes  the  ideal  to  blow  a  hair's  breadth  off 
The  dust  of  the  actual.    Ah  I  your  Fouriers  failed 
Because  not  poets  enough  to  understand 
That  life  develops  &om  within. — £liz,  B,  Brotcning, 

Earth -Life. — ^Didst  thou  ever  see  a  lark  in  a  cage  P  Such  is 
the  soul  in  the  body ;  this  world  is  like  her  little  turf  of  grass ; 
and  the  heaven  over  our  heads,  like  her  looking-glass,  only  gives 
us  a  miserable  knowledge  of  the  small  compass  of  our  prison.— 
Thomas  Middleton, 
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IS  KUSSIA  GEE  AT  BECAUSE  OE  IN  SPITE 

OF  SEEi^DOM? 


NEOi-TIVE  ABTICLE. — III. 

How  fearfully  tlie  processes  of  logic  may  be  contravened,  even 
by  acute  minds,  when  they  have  "a  foregone  conclusion"  to 
establish !  I  could  not  express  my  opinion  of  your  correspon- 
dents, B.  S.,  "  Taliesin,"  and  "  Threlkeld,"  without  the  use  of  a 
large  number  of  superlatiyes,  all  of  which  would  be  in  their 
£irour ;  yet  I  cannot  but  thiiiJc  that  in  this  debate  some  feeling 
most  have  overpowered  their  usually  dear  judgment.  It  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  say  what  feelings  may  nave  thus  tended  to 
bias  them  in  their  decision  upon  this  topic.  I  have  only  to  ex- 
hibit the  fallacies  into  which  tibey  have  fallen,  not  to  impugn 
their  motives.    To  this  I  proceed. 

"Because*'  is  unquestionably  an  illative  conjunction,  which 
indicates  that  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism — ^the  premises  of 
which  are  now  about  to  be  given — ^has  been  stated.  The  word 
clearly  signifies  "  in  cotisequence  of"  and  implies  causation.  In 
the  words  of  Archbishop  Whately,  **  because  is  used  to  introduce 
either  the  physical  cause  or  the  logical  proof."  "  Eussia  is  great 
because  of  serfdom  "  can  only  be  converted,  if  its  logical  signi- 
ficance is  to  be  retained,  into  the  equivalent,  Serfdom  is  the  cause 
^Bussia's  greatness.  Now,  what  is  causation  P  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  manufacturing  a  definition  to  suit  my  own  purposes, 
if  I  answer  in  the  terms  employed  by  J.  S.  Mill,  viz.,  "  To 
certain  facts  certain  facts  always  do,  and,  as  we  believe,  will 
continue  to,  succeed.  The  invariable  antecedent  is  termed  the 
cause;  the  invariable  consequent,  the  ejfectr*  I  may  also 
strengthen  my  position  by  referring  to  the  learned  work  of  Mr. 
Karslake,  who  uses  these  words : — "  The  cause  of  a  thing  is  that 
antecedent  (or  aggregate  of  antecedents)  which  is  seen  to  have 
an  intimate  connection  with  the  effect,  viewed — ^if  it  be  not  itself 
a  self-determining  agent — in  reference  to  a  self-acting  power, 
whose  agency  it  exhibits."t  If  this,  then,  is  the  signification  of 
cansation,  how  can  Eussia  be  great  because  of  serfdom — if  serl- 
domis  not  essential  to  its  greatness — ^if,  as  is  remarked  in  *'  Threl- 
keld's  "  able  paper,  she  would  be  infijiitely  greater  if  her  millions 
were  free  P 

♦  **  System  of  Logic,"  vol.  i.,  p.  339. 
t  ^  Aids  to  the  Study  of  L<^ie,''  vol.  ii.,  p.  43. 
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We  have  souglit  for  other  causes  of  greatness  than  that  man 
and  nation-debasing  thing.  We  hare  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
to  these  causes  Bussia  owed  her  greatness — such  greatness  as  she 
has.  We  have  shown  that  if  serfdom  is  the  cause  of  greatness 
anywhere,  it  ma^  be  the  cause  of  greatness  elsewhere,  even 
here,  we  have  protested  agaiiist  the  unhallowed  idea,  and  we 
assert  that  the  fre%  alone  are  great,  or  capable  of  greatness. 
What  would  any  one  think  of  a  man  who  asserted  that  such  and 
such  a  person  was  strong  because  c/*  cancer  P  and  is  not  the 
"peculiar  institution,"  whether  in  Bussia,  America,  or  under 
any  disguise  at  home,  the  cancer  of  a  state  P  Greatness  and 
serfdom  cannot  co-exist  except  as  antagonists.  No  state  can  be 
great,  in  any  comprehensible  sense  of  the  term,  except  in  spite  qf 
serfdom ;  and  every  day  that  this,  the  direst  disease  of  states, 
exists,  is  a  day  lost  on  the  march  towards  genuine  power.  Let 
every  honest  man  then  pray,  strive,  and  labour  for  the  suppres- 
sion— let  us  rather  say,  the  extinction— of  the  bondaged  ciine, 
wherever  it  may  make  itself  known  or  felt. 

So  much  for  the /brmal  contents  of  the  argument ;  let  us  now 
advert  to  the  material  points  therein. 

"  Taliesin "  (page  169)  is  merry  at  the  ftatnes  we  quoted  as 
illustrative  of  the  fact  that  Bussia  possesses  some  dlaims  to  lite- 
rary greatness.  It  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the  fallacy  ad 
ignoratiam.  He  does  not  know,  therefore — whatP  Bussia  has 
no  European  names  in  literature  1  iTeverse  the  picture.  Let  us 
fancy  Xossuth,  in  noble  patriotic  ardour  studying  the  literature 
of  his  native  land,  especially  that  literature  which  arose  as  the 
protest  of  the  soul  of  Hungary  against  the  attempt  of  Austria  to 
extirpate  the  vernacular  of  her  people,  delighting  in  the  music- 
gifted  thoughts  which  Xazinczy,  ioerzenski,  Dobrentei,  Yiraz 
vilkovies,  Sisfaludy,  and  Vorosmarty,  to  mention  no  others, 
had  embalmed  in  cotemporary  verse ;  let  us  think  of  that  illus- 
trious man,  while  as  yet  Shakespeare  had  not  peopled  witih 
marvel  his  dungeon,  easting  his  thoughts  on  Britain,  at  that 
time  tuneful  with  the  voices  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Byron,  and  Campbell.  Could  he  then  have  formed  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  joy  perennially  enshrined  in  British  poetry  P  Has 
not  "  Taliesin  "  been  foi^etting  that  genius,  beyond  the  prednots 
of  his  vision,  had  been  weaving  her  glories  around  other  names 
than  he  had  knowledge  of  P  If  so,  we  cannot  accept  the  ironic 
therrfore  which  he  founds  on  his  or  our  ignorance. 

It  is  scarcely  essential  to  this  debate  to  follow  seriatim  the 
confessedly  able  and  sarcastic  remarks  of  your  much  valued  con- 
tributor. We  may  simply  refer  to  the  wonderful  and  aU-suffioing 
admission  made  under  (6)  page  150,  viz.,  "  freedom  is  the  only 
essential  element  of  greatness  that  Great  Britain  can  lay  claim 
to  unchallenged."  Britain  is  great  because  of  freedom;  Bussia 
is  great  because  of  serfdom !    Henceforth^  O  philosophy !  never 
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repeat  thy  maxim,  "like  causes  produce  like  effects;"  let  it 
henceforth  be  said,  contrary  causes  produce  the  same  effects ;  and 
let  the  theory  of  cause  be  altogether  re-constructed.    "  Threl- 
keld"  seems  to  insinuate  that  we  have,  for  sophistic  purposes, 
omitted  to  mention,  among  the  **  elements  of  greatness,"  military 
power.    The  "  elements  "  were  expressed  in  very  general  terms, 
yet  this  item  is,  we  apprehend,  clearly  deducible  from  (4)  and  (6), 
and  even  when  articumtely  expressed,  wiU  not  be  found  of  much 
avail.    If  Erussia  is  great  in  consequence  of  her  military  power,  a 
power  which  she  j)088esses  in  consequence  of  serfdom,  where  are 
W  mighty  victories  bv  land  or  sea  P    Moscow  waa  a  gigantic 
accident.    Upon  the  chess-board  of  Europe  Bussia  has  never 
won  a  well-played  game.    Mars  has  received  no  laurels  from  her 
hand.    She  has  never  conducted  a  single-handed  war,  and  never 
fights  if  diplomacy  can  oompass  her  ends.    Her  arm  is  nervelesa 
—aye,  paralysed — when  her  serf-hordes  require  to  pass  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  imperial  ukase,  and  on  no  European  power 
has  she  ever  impressed  the  memory  of  her  heroism  in  the  main- 
tenance of  her  warlike  policy.     Sebastopol  was  a  resistance  of 
industrial  energy,  not  of  warlike  hardihood — a  contest  of  re- 
sources, not  of  valour.    It  proved  conclusively  that  it  is  not 
great  in  the  highest  attributes  of  military  power — the  skilful 
arrangements  of  troops,  the  rude  valour  of  passion,  and  the  cool 
audacity  of  practical  fighting.    If  you  think  with  us,   kind 
readers,  that  Itussia  is  great  in  spite  of  serfdom,  you  will  think 
ao  because  freedom  is  the  only  lasting  cause  of  true  greatness— 
''thechei^  defence  of  nations,"  and  the  world's  only  hope,  now 
or 'in  future.  Salutx. 


Human  Life. — ^What  force  and  fire  is  in  each,  he  expends  ;— 
one,  grinding  in  the  mill  of  industry ;  one,  hunter-like,  climbing 
the  giddy  Alpine  heights  of  science ;  one,  madly  dashed  in  pieces 
on  the  rocks  of  strife,  in  war  with  his  fellow:  and  then  the 
Heaven-sent  is  recalled;  his  earthly  vesture  falls  away,  and 
soon,  even  to  sense,  becomes  a  vanished  shadow. — Carlyle. 

Cautiousness. — 

Temper  your  heart. 
And  lose  not,  by  too  sudden  rashness,  that 
Which,  be  but  patient,  will  be  offered  to  you. 
Discretion  is  the  victor  of  the  war. 
Valour  the  pupil. — Massinger, 

BiooBAPfiT. — ^A  true  delineation  of  the  smallest  man,  and  his 
scenes  of  pilgrimage  through  life,  is  capable  of  interesting  the 
greatest  man.  All  men  are,  to  an  unspeakable  extent,  brothers ; 
each  man's  life  a  strange  emblem  of  every  man's ;  and  humaa 
portraits,  faithful  l^r  drawn,  are,  of  all  pictures,  the  welc(MBiest  on 
human  waUs.-^Oc^iljr^ 
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^0lTtir8, 


OUGHT  TAXATION  TO  PRESS  EQUALLY  UPON 
CAPITAL  Al^D  LABOUR  P 

AFFIBMATIVE  ABTICLB. — II. 

Db.  Samuel  Johnson  once  wrote  a  book  or  pamphlet,  which 
we  have  not  read,  entitled,  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny."  We  know 
not  whether  he  proved  his  proposition ;  but  if  he  did,  we  do  not 
think  it  would  be  unadvisable  for  the  Chancellors  of  the  Exche- 
quer of  England  to  order  its  re-publication,  and  to  present  every 
taxpayer  with  a  copy,  along  with  the  receipt  for  the  year's  levy. 
No  impression  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  than  that  the  greatest 
possibfe  tyranny  which  can  be  perpetrated  in  England  is  the 
laying  on  of  a,nj  perceptible  or  felt  tax.  As  the  press  has  now 
deprived  the  manager  of  the  treasury  of  the  conditions  of  secresy, 
it  IS  not  easy  to  invent  any  pecuniary  burden,  which  can  be  laid 
On  the  people  without  their  knowledge  and  consent.  Necessity 
has  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  made  our  chancellors  honest, 
and  they  have  shown  a  disposition  to  perform,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation,  the  character  of  the  "  Plain  Dealer."  Still,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  impossible  for  the  short-sighted  people  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  hand  of  the  tax-gatherer  and  that  of  the 
thief  or  the  sturdy  beggar.  The  dullard  public  has  no  special 
objection  to  the  exercise  of  that  art  whicn  the  wise  call  "  con- 
veyancing," provided  it  be  dexterously  performed — provided 
that  the  money  be  abstracted  from  their  hresuCk  integuments  by 
some  invisible  legerdemain.  This  pocket-saving  instinct  wise 
ones  justify,  upon  the'  proverbial  principle,  that  "  what  one  does 
not  Imow,  does  him  no  narm ;"  or,  as  it  is  more  grandiloquently 
expressed  by  England's  idolized  and  many-meaninged  moralist, 
Shakespeare, — 

**  He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he*8  not  robbed  at  all." 

It  is  from  considerations  such  as  these  that  the  public  have 
given  their  voices  so  unanimously  for  indirect  taxation;  and 
the  constructors  of  the  budget  have  been  obliged  to  nose  and 
slink  about  among  the  vices  of  the  people,  to  find  out  some  mode 
of  enriching  the  State  from  such  items  as  its  consumers  shaU  be 
ashamed  to  create  an  uproar  about,  or  to  impose  trivial  or 
annoying  taxes  upon  such  articles  as  are  in  common  use,  but  on 
which  the  placing  of  burdens  necessitates  a  large  bodv  of  officials, 
who  shall  see  that  the  honest  trader  is  not  demuded  by  the  dis- 
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honest,  and  that  the  tax  is  paid  by  all.  This.Tigilanoe  mnst  be 
paid  for,  and  makes  the  product  of  the  trivial  and  yezatious 
Wdens  even  less  than  it  would  be.  This  is  not  risht.  We 
onght  to  encourage  by  every  means  a  straightforward,  honest, 
and  comprehensible  scheme  of  taxation,  and  lend  our  money 
cheerfully  to  its  successful  accomplishment.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  our  deciding  upon  some  equitable  principle  of  tax- 
ation— some  principle  easily  understood,  readily  available,  and 
capable  of  universal  application.  Towards  the  settlement  of 
this  question,  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  at  least,  the  present 
debate  will  contribute.  We  shall  be  very  brief  in  laying  down 
the  principles  which  ought  to  decide  us,  if  we  are  honestly  seek- 
ing to  find  the  truth,  and  not  merely  desirous  of  saving  our  own 
purse,  in  accepting  tiie  affirmative  of  the  present  question. 

1.  The  distinctions  so  frequentl^r  and  justly  made  between 
capital  and  labour  in  works  on  political  economy  are  not  tenable 
in  the  present  debate.  So  far  as  the  person  to  be  taxed  is  con- 
cerned, the  difference  is  perfectly  illusory.  When  death  meets 
the  capitalist,  he  as  effectually  stops  the  reaping  of  the  income 
&om  capital  as  of  that  from  labour.  The  possession  of  capital 
is  even  more  uncertain  and  fluctuating  than  that  of  life,  and  the 
fickleness  of  fortune  is  proverbial.  Property  is  continually 
changing  hands,  and  riches  often  take  unto  themselves  wings 
and  fly  away.  Labour  is  capital,  and  the  possession  of  capital 
most  usually  involves  labour,  and  the  distinction  for  taxable  pur- 
poses is  thus  shown  to  be  void. 

2.  Taxation  is  a  price  paid  for  a  certain  commodity — safety  of 
life  and  property.  Every  man's  property  and  life  are  to  him 
equally  valuable.  So  much,  then,  of  either  as  he  has  need  of 
having  protected  he  should  pay  for,  and  that  at  its  usual  market 
value.  vVhen  a  man  wishes  to  purchase  tobacco,  tea,  sugar, 
cotton,  &c.,  he  does  not  expect  that  the  seller  is  to  inquire 
whether  he  is  poor  or  wealthy,  and  regulate  his  charges  by  his 
answer.  A  fair  price  you  expect  to  be  charged,  but  that  price 
is  alike  to  each,  whether  rich  or  poor,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  quantity  taken.  The  rich  man  uses  more  government, 
'ust  as  he  uses  more  wine,  furniture,  &c.,  and  pays  for  it  just  as 

e  pays  for  them — at  the  ordinary;  market  value. 

3.  The  capitalization  of  labour  is  not  a  fair  mode  of  deciding, 
because  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  averages,  and  this, 
though  very  well  for  general  commercial  purposes,  where  the 
strong  pay  for  the  weak,  as  in  life  assurance,  is  very  far  from 
just  in  its  essence ;  for  there  are  ^eat  differences  in  the  averages 
of  labour ;  e»  g,,  between  the  collier  and  the  clerk,  the  cab-driver 
and  the  government  official,  the  glassblower  and  the  farm- 
servant. 

4  Taxation  ou^ht  to  be  in  precise  proportion  to  the  revenue 
of  which  each  enjoys  the  usufruct,  unaer  the  protection  of  the 


I 
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State.  Howerer  Utile  it  may  be,  the  iaw«  gtiaraiitee  itms  fior  as 
possible,  and  that  guarantee  should  be  paid  for.  As  is  the  aam 
which  the  State  protects,  eo  is  the  tax  that  ahoold  be  paid. 
This  is  the  real  and  trvte  abstract  principle  of  taxation.  It  majr 
be  modified  by  other  coaaiderations ;  bnt  these  have  reference  to 
policji  and  not  to  right,  and  it  is  that  which  au^ht  to  be  thai  we 
are  now  discuasing. 

We  hold,  then,  that  as  a  principle  of  right,  taxation  cnigkt  to 
be  co-extensive  in  its  area  wit^  protection,  and  therefore  that 
taxation  ought  to  press  equally  upon  capital  and  Ihlxmt,  provided 
that  capital  and  labour  are  equuly  protected.  Whether  tkia  is 
80  or  not,  is  not  the  subject  of  the  present  discumion.  If  it  were, 
we  would  say  "  No,"  because  labour  is  not  re^^s^ited ;  but  were 
labour  represented  as  it  ought  to  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
as  a  just  abstract  principle,  the  affirmative  of  this  question  is 
the  right  one.  Labour  asks  no  charity  from  capital;  it  asks 
fair  play.  Let  that  be  gi^'en,  and  it  will  pay  penny  for  p^my 
with  its  antagonist  cheerfully.  P.  Q."  L.  B% 

NEGi-TIYE  AETICLB. — III. 

We  were  astonished  to  see  the  affirmative  of  this  question  so 
Tauntingly  set  forth  by  "  Philalethes."  A  clever  brain  will 
occasionally  succeed  in  making  **the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,"  bnt  the  undertaking  is  a  difficult  one  wnen  the  reuMlers 
of  the  Controversialist  are  concerned.  "  Philalethes  "  has  sum- 
moned logic  (?  ),  arithmetic,  and  ridicule  to  his  assistance;  but 
they  have  proved,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  but  sorry  friends 
— tne  airy  superstructure  he  has  raised  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
examination. 

We  will  offer  no  objection  to  the  opening  portion  of  "  Phila- 
lethes* "  article.    We  admit  the  question  "  resolves  itself  into 
this,  Ought  taxation  to  press  equally  upon  income  derived  from 
capital  and  labour  respectively  P  "     We  pass  by  the  exaggera- 
tions in  which  he  has  indulged  without  much  comment,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  more  important  of  his  arguments.     **  To  tax  every 
individual  at  an  equal  rate  upon  his  income,  is  to  adopt  a  sound 
principle  of  political  economy."    This  depends  veiy  much  upon 
what  we  understand  by  political  economy.     If  political  economy 
has  only  to  do  with  the  wealth  of  the  State,  the  deduction  is 
perfectly  correct,  for  the  principle  of  taxing  **  every  individual  at 
an  equal  rate  upon  his  income,"  relieving  the  rich  man  as  it 
does,  must  necessarily  act  in  increasing  the  wealth-producing 
tendencies  of  realized  property.     Yes !  the  principle  is  a  sound 
one,  if  by  political  economy  ^e  are  to  understand  the  dogmas 
promulgated  by  those  who  have  succeeded  in  sweeping  away  the 
whole  of  our  small  farmers,  and  who  are  constantly  lessening 
and  circumscribing  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  labourer, 
that  a  few  may  enjoy  great  plenty  and  realize  boundless  wealth. 
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We  leaTB  the  debateable  and  restricted  ground  of  political 
eeoaoany,  and  found  our  arguments  on  the  wider  and  more  hv^ 
manizing  ^Id  of  justice.     We  hold  tl^e  opinion  that  what  ia 
Bnj«st  cannot  be  politically  right.    *'  To  tax  every  individual  at 
an  equal  rate  upon  his  income,"  however  it  may  agree  with 
"  Philalethes'  "  principles  of  political  economy,  is  most  unjust. 
For  it  matters  not  whether  our  incomes  be  worth  three  or  thirty 
yeara*  purohase — whether  they  be  for  perpetuity,  and  as  durable 
as  nature  itself,  or  dependent  on  life  or  healtii,  and  liable  to  be 
totally  lost  with  either — they  are  all  treated  as  if  equally  valua*. 
Me.     A  professional  man  is  in  receipt  of  £1,000  per  aonums 
sickneas  lays  low  his  faeulties,  and  his  income  ceases  to  exist. 
Cam  any  sophistry  so  blind  our  sense  of  justice  as  to  cause  us  to 
aeknowled^e  that  he  ought  te  have  paid,  whilst  in  receipt  of  hta 
eamiAgs,  an  equal  amount  of  taxation  i\ith  the  landowner,  who^ 
living  in  ease  and  luxury,  enjoys  the  present  without  having  any 
dark  rislon  of  lost  faculties  and  {duin^  resources  to  dim  the 
brightness  of  the  future.    An  income  has  a  marketable  value, 
according  to  the  number  of  yoars  for  whicli  it  is  probable.     The 
yalue  of  £loO  certain  for  three  years  is  £41G ;  for  thirty,  £2,593 ; 
and  if  in  perpetuity,  £3,750.    By  the  present  iniquitous  law  the 
capital  of  £416  and  the  capital  of  £3,750  are  both  taxed  alike. 
iusd  this  is  sound  political  economy  I     One  man  invests  about 
£416  in  the  funds,  and  pays  about  3s.  4d.  income  tax ;  another 
invests  the  like  amount  tor  an  uncertain  remuneration,  termi- 
nable in  a  few  years,  and  has  to  pay  £4  7s.  6d. !     Is  this  equitable 
taxation  F     The  following,  perhaps,  shows  the  injustice  in  even  a 
clearer  light : — 

A,  with  £150  a  year,  worth    £416,  pays  £1  Is.  Od,  per  cent. 

B,  „    £150  „  £2.593,    „  38. 4d.      „ 

C,  r>  £150  „  £3,750,  „  2s.  4d.  „ 
These  figures  prove  that  the  principle  so  earnestly  advocated  by 
"  Philalethes "  is  most  ingeniously  contrived  to  glance  lightly 
from  the  shoulgiers  of  the  wealthy  to  fall  more  lieavily  on 
those  of  plodding  industry.  Is  this  *'  a  sound  principle  of 
political  economy  ?  "  If  so,  away  with  such  a  science !  It  is 
a  gilded  sham  and  a  delusion,  the  embodiment  of  injustice  and 
fraud.  But  is  political  economjr  the  real  culprit?  We  think 
not.  Like  every  other  science,  it  lias  its  quacks  and  empirics. 
Such  injustice  has  no  connection  with  genuine  political  economy. 

"  Philalethes "  brings  forward  four  individuals,  A,  B,  C,  V, 
with  incomes  derived  Trom  different  sources,  and  varying  from 
£100  to  £10,000,  who  are  to  be  taxed  at  an  equal  rate.  And 
"this  would  be  perfectly  fair  and  just" !  And  why  P  Because 
"  they  all  four  pay  the  same  tax  upon  every  article  of  consump- 
tion liable  to  excise  or  customs  duties."  Logic,  with  a  vengeance ! 
Even  the  greatest  admirers  of  indirect  taxation  acknowledge  the 
injustice  of  eausuig  the  poor  num  to  pay  the  same  amount  as  the 
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rich ;  hence  the  constant  endeavoars  made  to  rednoe  the  taxes  on 
the  necessaries  of  life.  If  the  poor  man  indulges  in  Inxories,  it 
is  only  fair  that  he  should  pay  equally  with  the  rich  man,  i.e,,  in 
proportion  to  the  enjoyment  he  receives.  We  are  in  favour  of 
a  mixed  system' of  taxation,  and  consider  that  indirect  taxes 
should  not  be  levied  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  only  on  the 
luxuries,  e.ff,,  spirits,  tobacco,  &c.,  articles  which  are  not  necessary 
to  man's  existence,  health,  or  happiness.  We  would  sweep  away 
the  innumerable  petty  taxes — vexatious  in  operation  and  oifficult 
of  collection — ^which  now  abound,  and  supply  their  places  with 
an  income  tax  regulated  on  just  principles.  This  we  would 
manage  in  the  following  manner.  ML  incomes,  whether  derived 
from  labour  or  capital,  should  be  capitalized  according  to  their 
marketable  value,  and  upon  the  ordinary  interest  of  this  capital- 
ized value  for  the  time  being  should  be  levied  the  tax,  whether 
that  be  2J,  5,  or  even  more  per  cent.,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
believe  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  of  taxation  would  tend 
greatly  to  heighten  the  tone  of  public  morality ;  that  in  tUe 
place  of  the  present  war  of  cunning  between  the  tax-payer  and 
the  tax-collector,  we  should  have  a  public  opinion,  condemning 
the  deceptions  at  present  so  rife  as  nothing  less  than  a  fraud 
on  the  nation  at  large. 

All  comparison  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  must  be 
unfair,  for  the  one  is  ,based  on  the  principle  of  taxing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  of  the  tax-payer,  the  other  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  taxable  articles  he  consumes.  Now,  to  disregard 
the  source  of  a  man's  income,  whether  it  be  for  perpetuity  or  for 
a  limited  space  of  time,  is  to  make  the  tax  in  reality  unequal, 
throwing  the  greatest  burden  on  the  one  least  able  to  bear  it. 
With  indirect  taxation  it  is  different ;  those  who  purchase  an 
article  of  luxury  do  so  regardless  of  the  tax,  and  we  see  no  injus- 
tice in  the  fact  that  the  poor  man  has  to  pay  as  much  for  the 
tobacco  he  smokes  as  the  rich  man ;  it  is  a  luxury  quite  unneces- 
sary to  his  healthy  existence. 

"  Philalethes  **  professes  to  see  how  the  principle  of  a  variable 
rate  of  taxation  would  work  (see  page  73).  Let  us  see  how  the 
principle  advocated  by  "Philalethes"  would  work.  Take  his 
widow  A,  and  another,  B,  having  likewise  a  small  family,  but 
with  nothing  to  depend  on  save  her  own  exertions.  Let  us 
suppose  that,  by  unwearied  perseverance  and  health-destroying 
industry,  she  manages  to  make  £100  a  year.  Is  it  not  a  mockery 
of  justice  to  assert  that  it  would  be  perfectly  fair  for  her,  who 
thus  ruins  her  health  to  maintain  her  family,  and  whose  Hfe  is 
one  continued  round  of  labour,  to  pay  an  equal  per  centa^e  on 
her  income  with  the  comparatively  easy-going  widow  A,  wim  no 
anxiety-^or  the  future,  and  whoSe  life  may  be  divided  between 
repining  for  the  station  in  society  she  has  lost,  and  reading  the 
latest  sentimental  trash  issued  from  the   circulating  library. 
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Sidcness  cannot  affect  her  income ;  it  remains  during  her  life, 
and  oontinnes  with  her  children  after  her  death.  Besides,  A  can 
attend  herself  to  the  wants  of  her  family ;  whilst  B,  being  con- 
stantly employed  in  getting  a  livelihood,  is  obliged  to  pay  other 
people  to  look  after  hers,  so.that  her  nominal  income  of  £100  is 
in  all  probability  reduced  to  the  extent  of  £20.  Her  available 
income  is,  then,  to  A's  as  8  is  to  10,  and  yet  she  has  to  pay  an 
equal  amonnt  of  taxation ! 

Capital  is  self-prodadng,  and  can,  without  injury,  pay  toll  of- 
its  firuits  as  they  come  to  maturity.  Labour  is  uncertain  and 
Tarying ;  sometimes  it  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  sometimes  in  a 
state  of  inaction,  sometimes  accumulating,  and  sometimes  suffer- 
ing losses,  and  therefore  should  be  free  m>m  the  crushing  weight 
of  a  heavy  taxation.  Our  principle,  though  ridiculed  by  "  xhl' 
IfldetlieB,"  tends  greatly  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  taxation  on 
such,  as  the  retired  barrister  brought  forward  by  him  fpage  74). 
Let  ns  suppose  the  uniform  rate  of  taxation  on  "  Philalethes' " 

Slan  to  be  3f  per  cent.    Now  suppose,  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  barrister  commences  to  make  £6,000  per  annum,  and  conti- 
nues to  do  so  for  thirty  years,  during  wmch  time  he  will  have 
been  paving  an  annual  tax  of  £187  10s.    Let  us  suppose,  also, 
that  he  nas  managed  to  save  sufficient  to  retire,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  thirty  years,  on  £2,500  a  year ;  he  will  then  have  to  pay  an 
animal  tax  of  £93  15s.,  which  will  leave  him  a  clear  income  of 
£2,406  5s..    According  to  our  plan,  for  the  thirty  years  he  woxdd 
onl^  pay  a  tax  of  £125,  and  would  thus  save  annually  £52  10s., 
which,  mvested  in  an  annuity,  would  on  retiring  bring  him  in 
£327  per  annum ;  add  this  to  the  income  of  £2,500  which  he 
would  have,  as  in  the  last  example,  and  the  result  is  £2,827,  on 
which  he  would  have  to  pay  £141  7s.,  leaving  him  a  clear  income 
of  £2,685  13s.    Accordmg  to  our  principle,  then,  the  barrister 
would  have  a  clear  income,  after  pairing  the  tax  thereon,  of 
£2,625  138.,  whilst  according  to  '*  Philakthes "  he  would  only 
have  £2,406  5s.    Let  him  disprove  our  figures  if  he  can.    We 
have  taken  but  a  very  poor  case  to  show  the  advantages  of  our 
system.    Had  we  made  the  barrister  retire  after  a  greater  num- 
ller  of  years  than  thirty,  the  advantage  of  our  system  would  be 
still  more  strikingly  exemplified.    Let  us  not  be  understood  to 
advocate  the  relation  between  labour  and  capital  laid  down  by 
"  Philalethes,"  which  is  1  te  2.    We  adopted  his  figures  to  prove 
the  fallacy  of  his  assertions  from  his  own  illustrations.    Had  we 
tsiken  what  we  consider  to  be  the  relative  taxable  value  of  incomes 
derived  from  labour  and  capital,  which  is  as  1  to  8,  the  result 
would  have  been  more  striking  still. 

But  independentljr  of  the  injustice  of  compelling  the  man 
whose  income  is  derived  from  labour  to  pay  an  equal  tax  with 
him  whose  income  is  derived  from  capital,  irrespective  of  their 
real  value,  there  is  another  forcible  reason  why  taxation  should 
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Bot  press  equally^  upon  capital  snd  labour.  What  boi^t  does 
the  labourer  receire  from  toe  State  P  The  protection  of  his  life 
only.  The  income  derived  from  his  laboors  does  not  depend  on. 
the  State,  and  should  his  country  suffer  from  foreiffn  war,  he 
would  probably  experienoe  little  hardship.  Who»  mea,  would 
be  the  sufferers  P  The  large  capitaliats,  landed  proprietors,  and 
fundholders  only.  The  present  enormous  amount  of  taxation, 
which  bears  so  heavily  on  labour  to  the  relief  of  capital,  is  levied 
for  the  preservation  of  the  property  of  40,000  landed  proprietors, 
and  a  few  hundred  thousand  capitalists  and  fundholders.  These 
men  derive  all  the  benefit  from  the  security  of  the  British  Go*  1 

vernment,  and  in  justice  they  should  pay  the  greater  portion  of  ' 

the  taxes  levied  for  supporting  the  same.    These  foirtunate  indi-  | 

viduals  have  in  their  own  hands  neariy  the  whole  of  the  legisla- 
tive power,  and  naturally  shift  as  much  of  the  burden  on  to  other  ' 
men's  shoulders  as  they  can  succeed  in  getting  them  to  bear.  { 
But  the  voice  of  the  people  must  be  heard  and  liieir  power  lolt 
brfore  long ;  they  are  gradually  but  surely  enlarging  the  oircle  of 
their  influence,  and  the  present  iniquitous  system  of  taxation 
must  fall  before  their  indignation,  and  be  replaced  by  a  mere 
justly  framed  system  of  taxation,  and  a  more  eoonomic  and  effici- 
ent aaministration  of  the  public  revenue. 

There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  "fully  and  fairly" 
carrying  out  our  principle.  Under  our  system,  all  incomes,  whe- 
ther derived  irom  labour,  from  labour  and  capital  combined, 
from  leasehold  estates,  from  annuities,  or  from  any  other  source, 
would  be  taxed  fairlv  in  proportion  to  their  value.  This  value  is 
easily  obtained ;  in  fact,  the  difficulties,  which  are  represented  as 
being  so  great  as  to  prevent  our  system  from  being  practically 
carried  out,  are  mere  bugbears,  made  use  of  to  prevent  the  sub- 
ject from  receiving  too  much  public  attention,  by  rulers  and 
legislators  who  have  no  desire  to  remove  any  of  the  crushing 
weight  of  taxation  from  the  shoidders  of  lal>our  to  their  own 
backs.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  principle 
is  acted  upon  and  carried  out  by  eveiy  insurance  office  in  the 
kingdom.  Tables  have  been  prepared  K»r  the  use  of  these  offiees, 
giving  the  value,  calculated  to  a  fraction,  of  property  held  on 
lease  for  years  or  for  lives ;  of  annuities,  whether  perpetual  or 
terminable,  &c.  Any  further  tables  necessary. could  be  easily 
prepared,  for  it  is  a  task  of  no  great  difficulty  to  arrive  at  the 
marketable  value  of  incomes  derived  from  any  required  soaree. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  usually  clever  and  logical  "  Phiialethei  " 
should  have' become  the  champion  of  a  cause  which  is  so  indefea- 
sible as  to  allow  him  no  scope  for  the  display  of  his  powers ;  for 
we  feel  confident  that  "  the  case*'  he  has  submitted  to  the  rewlers 
of  the  CoMtroversialist  will  not  receive  their  approval — tiuir 
'Verdict  must  be  that  taxation  ought  not  to  press  equally  uposL 
capital  and  labour.  Talhehv. 
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IS    CBIME    INSANITY? 

AFFTBMATITB  ARTICLE. — IV. 

"  Between  the  labials  h  and  m  thero  u  not  so  wide  a  diiTercnce  that  the 
words  (ixid  and  mad)  are  not  often  interchanged." — Blackwood^  Feb.,  1857. 

Few  social  quesbions  are  of  greater  imporiaace  than  the  one 
prefixed  to  this  paper.  As  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists  upon  it, 
■ome  advantage  may  result  from  its  aiscussion.  Allow  us,  then, 
simply  and  without  preface,  to  state  the  subiect.  By  some,  the 
cnminal  is  asserted  knowingly  and  intentionally  to  commit  crime ; 
by  others,  it  is  contended  that  the  culprit  is  afflicted  with  some 
mental  or  moral  excess  or  deficiency,  amounting^  either  to  a  par- 
tial or  a  total  insanity.  To  ihe  latter  view  we  incline,  as  being 
the  most  reasonable,  the  most  humane,  and  the  most  likely  to  be 
productive  of  beneficial  legislative  results.  Contrasted  with  the 
real  absorbing  human  interest  involved  in  this  question,  that  of 
the  most  enchanting  and  romantic  work  of  fiction  must  appear, 
to  a  properly  constituted  mind,  poor  and  common-place.  The 
jfate  of  our  criminal  population  depends,  doubtless,  upon  the  just 
settlement  of  this  question.  Fortunately  for  us,  this  dass,  though 
numerous,  forms  but  a  fraction  of  the  people,  because  it  must  he 
said  that  the  majority,  even  of  our  humbler  classes,  are  at  once 
indostrious,  intelligent,  and  virtuous:  but,  from  a  variety  of 
oaiues,  the  subjects  of  our  criminal  law  have  been  found  incapable 
^  a  just  self-government,  and  are  compelled,  in  consequence,  to 
suffer  much  in  their  mistaken  and  perilous  career — a  circumstaxice 
that  should  excite  our  deejiest  sympathy,  and  prompt  us  to  exert 
our  energies  for  the  amelioration  of  their  lot. 

The  happiness  of  the  State  is  not  in  any  wajr  endangered  by 
the  fullest  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  **  Crime 
is  Insanity,"  whilst  its  recognition  would  beneficially  afiect  the 
administration  of  punishnient,  by  softening  its  rigour  and  divest- 
ing it  of  unneeded  harshness.  Many  barbarous  punishments, 
employed  in  other  ages,  have  given  place  to  the  milder  and  more 
efficacious  svstenu  which  now  very  generally  prevails.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  saia  that  punishment  is  not  now  mnicted  because  of  its 
•apparent  oongruity  with  crime,  but  because  it  will  lead  to  the 
lutimAW  improvement  of  the  criminal,  and  prevent  future  mis- 
diief.  To  such  aa  have  been  observing  the  course  of  modem 
erinunal  legislation,  it  will  be  needless  to  say  that  amelioration 
has  been.  t£e  guiding  thought,  improvement  the  constant  aim. 
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And  it  has  been  so,  because  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  crmie 
is  insanity. 

In  showing  that  crime  is  insanity,  we  lay  it  down  as  a  truth  or 
first  principle,  not  possible  to  be  overturned.  That  the  desire  of 
happiness  is  universal — ^is  a  primary  law  of  human  nature.  Its 
obtainment  forms  with  all  the  chief  end  of  life.  It  is  the  good 
ever  to  be  sought — ^the  grand  incitement  to  every  action,  fi  is, 
in  the  sphere  of  moral  effort,  as  omnipotent  as  is  gravitation  in 
the  physical  world.  It  is  the  mighty  centre  to  which  all  human 
actions  converge.  It  is  at  perpetual  variance  with  crime,  and 
can  never  be  brought  to  associate  with  aught  but  virtue.  It,  in 
short,  comprises  all  those  pleasurable  emotions  that  result  from 
a  career  filled  with  noble  actions,  such  as  would  truly  enable  us 
"  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds."  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
man  who  continues  to  act  for  years,  as  the  criminal  often  does, 
in  opposition  to  the  first  law  of  his  nature,  cannot,  either  in  reason 
or  courtesy,  be  called  sane;  none  but  a  madman  would  seek  pain 
as  the  result  of  every  action,  wretchedness  as  the  sum  of  life,  and 
to  assert  that  he  would  choose  the  misery-producing  career  of 
crime,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  actual  foresight  of  all  the 
consequences,  is  a  supposition  so  incredible  as  to  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  belief,    fiut  to  proceed : — 

Here  permit  us  to  place  within  the  limits  of  a  definition  what 
we  mean  by  crime.  We  mean,  then,  by  crime  every  action  that 
is  directly  or  indirectly  opposed  to  human  happiness,  whether  it 
be  declared  crime  by  legal  enactment  or  by  the  moral  law  of 
Scripture  and  the  soul ;  in  fine,  it  expresses  to  us  in  one  word 
the  evil  or  pain-producing  qualities  of  actions. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  shall  here  very  slightly  qualify 
our  position,  by  stating  the  question  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  disposed  to  uphold  it.  That  all  crime,  according  to  the  view 
which  we  have  taken  of  it,  is  insanity,  we  would  not  undertake  to 
affirm,  but  that  the  majority  of  crimes  are  the  result  of  partial  or 
complete  insanily,  we  emphatically  maintain.  This  affirmation 
does  not,  as  P.  H.  supposes,  supersede  either  the  justice  or  the 
necessity  of  punishment,  when  by  punishment  we  mean  such 
restraining  influences  as  will  prevent  the  repetition  of  actions 
which  we  cannot  applaud.  Actions,  in  their  general  character, 
either  augment  the  happiness  or  increase  the  wretchedness  of 
society,  and  we  therefore  punish  the  agent  as  willina  the  parti- 
cular injury  which  he  may  have  produced,  in  order  that  he  may 
afterwards  will  to  perform  such  actions  only  as  shall  embrace  his 
own  well-being  ana  promote  the  general  good. 

Itegarding  msani^  we  may  simply  remark  that  it  is  the  dis- 
arrangement of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  may  be  temporary  or 
Sermanent ;  the  result  of  original  imperfection,  of  disease,  or  of 
efective  mental  training,  or  all  of  these  causes  conjoined.  There 
are;  of  course,  less  aberrations  of  mind,  erery  one  of  whidi  is  a 
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step  towvrdfl  ixuanity.  Tliat  all  moral  distinction  is  obliterated 
in  the  fbry  of  passion  is  well  known ;  in  this  temporary  mind- 
stoim  every  operation  requiring  thought  is  impeded,  so  that  a 
question  in  morals  has  then  no  greater  chance  of  beine  properly 
solyed  ih&a  a  problem  in  geometry.  An  effect  like  l£is,  so  ao- 
yerse  to  happiness,  may  wdl  cause  us  to  view  with  alarm  the 
slightest  approach  of  passion. 

The  man  cannot  be  called  anything  else  than  insane  who  habi- 
tually chooses  the  wrong  means  of  attaining  happiness.  One  of 
this  character  reasons  from  inadequate  data ;  acts,  it  may  be  with 
promptitude,  upon  a  single  idea,  probably  the  wrong  one;  sees 
only  the  imaginary  advantages  to  be  gained ;  forms  his  project 
accordingly ;  plans  for  its  accomplishment  witiiout  for  a  moment 
perceiving  the  certain  detection,  the  remorse,  and  the  punishment 
to  be  awarded  by  offended  justice.  He  can  never  be  considered 
as  exercising  that  sound  logic  that  has  for  its  aim  and  object  to 
trace  the  true  relations  of  things,  the  percention  and  expression 
of  which  constitutes  truth,  and  without  whicn  perception  neither 
sane  nor  right  action  is  possible.  To  draw  the  line  between  cer- 
tain decrees  of  this  mental  condition  and  insanity  is  often 
fxtremeW'  difficult ;  in  all  cases,  however,  the  mind  is  variously 
affected  by  erroneous  impressions.  The  millionnaire  who  fancies 
himself  penniless,  or  the  pauper  who  in  imagination  mounts  the 
steps  of  a  throne,  are  not  the  only  insane.  There  are  others. 
The  pilferer  who  clears  our  pockets,  the  burglar  who  attacks  our 
houses  in  the  night,  as  well  as  the  imperial  thief  who  steals  by 
conquest  the  territory  of  his  neighbour  sovereign,  are  all  insane, 
and  wretchedly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  permanent  happiness 
could  result  from  such  imrighteous  means  of  attaining  the  opu- 
lence of  private  life  or  the  purse  of  a  nation. 

P.  H.  teUs  us  that  responsibility  implies  punishment.  This 
we  readily  grant ;  but  it  does  not  imply  either  the  sanity  or 
insanitv  of  the  agent.  What  the  action  originates  in,  whether 
in  freeaom  or  necessity,  sanity  or  insanity,  the  right  to  punish  and 
the  object  of  punishment  is  precisely  the  same,  viz.,  to  secure  the 
happiness  and  well-being  ot  the  community.  In  this  is  founded 
society's  right  to  punish,  and  not,  as  erroneously  stated,  upon 
the  doctrine  of  responsibility.  It  is  founded  in  the  right  which 
society  has  to  maintain  the  happiness  of  all  its  members. 

It  is  surely  quite  possible  to  take  a  different  view  of  an  impor- 
tant question,  and  state  that  view,  without  overturning  the 
^tablished  meaning  of  words,  or  putting  language  in  masque- 
^e.  In  that  respect,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  to  be 
apjjrehended  to  the  English  language  from  &e  candid,  able,  and 
lucid  manner  in  which  "  Fhilomathos "  has  put  his  affirmative 
article.  The  words  "rectitude"  and  "merit"  are  neither  im- 
piured  nor  altered  in  their  original  signification  by  that  writer ; 
the  value  of  these  words  is  &tennined  by  the  sane,  not  the 
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iiMsne.  P.  fi.  eftD  scareely  credit  the  oppoeition  witb  sogbi  but 
the  dexterities  of  the  sophist,  and  he  consequeiktly  a^s,  in  a  kind 
of  wonderxnent,  If  crime  is  insantty ,  what  is  sin  f  This  we  esteen 
a  simple  qBestion,  though  asked  in  a  pretentions  way.  Sin  is  a 
word  ineluding  all  riolations  of  law — judicial,  moral,  or  spiritual ; 
in  short,  everything  that  is  opposed  to  human  happaness,  hers  or 
hereafter.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  tlMtt  sin  includes  erime  in 
its  more  gigantic  circle  of  misdeeds.  Does  P.  H.  suppose  that 
sin  can  only  be  committed  by  a  sound  »ind  in  a  sound  body  f 
Must  they  be  rogues  and  not  fools  to  complete  the  measure  of 
their  iniquity  P  Are  not  sinners — the  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins — guilty  of  the  greatest  insanity  in  perilling  their  whole  soul 
for  the  insignificant  gain  of  petty  theft,  or  the  wealth  of  larger 
crime  P  Certainly  they  are,  for  Iry  these  they  interfere  with  the 
happiness  of  the  community,  whi^  the  law  institiitions  of  the 
country  have  been  appointed  to  protect  and  secure  by  the 
restrainis  of  punishment. 

We  perfectly  agree  in  thinking  that  whenever  any  one  knows 
that  an  action  is  right,  he  as  immediately  knows  that  he  ought 
to  do  it ;  not  because  he  has  a  moral  sense,  |tn  unreasoning  fee- 
ing, of  right,  but  because  he  or  some  one  else  has  found,  by  conv- 
parison  or  a  process  of  reasoning,  that  a  given  mode  of  action 
will  best  secure  those  pleasurable  feelings  or  sensations  which 
make  life  agreeable,  and  it  is  simply  because  the  criminal,  through 
his  special  insanity,  fails  to  know  this  that  he  renders  himself 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  Yet  this  insanity  does  not 
debar  him  from  a  faM  measure  of  justice ;  the  judges  are  there, 
to  try  for  the  behoof  of  all,  and  to  determine  culpability  by  the 
power  which  the  culprit  possesses  of  banning  society ;  the  award 
IS  the  sure  guardianship  of  a  jailor,  or  the  milder  care  of  the 
medical  practitioner,  according  to  the  special  insanity  of  the 
offender. 

We  are  told,  again,  that  the  fatal  balance  is  in  the  criminal's 
own  hand — that  he  may  give  the  counterpoise  to  virtue  or  to 
vice  as  he  chooses.  To  this  we  delnur ;  for  to  suppose  him  to 
choose  vice,  with  the  certain  knowledge  before  him  that  it  would 
make  him  nnhappv,  is  against  the  first  law  of  his  nature,  as 
already  stated,  ana  would  be  a  clear  and  incontestable  proof  of 
insanity,  without  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  a  court  of  law.^ 

How  does  P.  H.  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  by  proving  the 
insanity  of  the  criminal  you  obliterate  the  distinction  betwesa 
right  and  wrong,  between  holiness  and  .sin  P  Are  the  qualities 
expressed  by  these  words  to  be  confused  by  the  insane  r  Cer- 
tainly not.  To  the  sane,  by  whom  they  are  enjoyed,  these 
words  still  express  the  same  ideas  with  the  same  precision  as 
tibey  would  prior  to  the  settlement  of  this  question  in  the  affir- 
mative. In  their  practice,  onr  law  eowrts  distin^^  b«kween 
erime  and  insanity,  that  isy  between  the  degree  6f  insashy  whieh 
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we  call  crime,  and  that  incapacity  to  appreciate  moral  distinctionB 
which  we  designate  insanity,  ^ren  tnis  extreme  degree  of  men- 
tal derangement  does  not  preclude  punishment,  bat  merely 
detemoines,  as  it  ought,  the  peculiar  kind  of  restraint  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  reclamation  of  the  offender ;  the  position,  there- 
fore, taken  up  by  the  writers  on  the  negative  side  is  not  stren^^th- 
ened  by  makms;  the  criminal  an  object,  not  of  preyentive  justice, 
but  of  medical  care :  for  medical  care  in  the  case  supposed  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  preventiye  justice,  seeing  that  it  prevents 
the  repetition  of  the  injurious  action,  and  thus,  while  satisfying 
justice,  meets  completely  the  true  end  of  punishment. 

A  little  reflection  will  render  still  more  apparent  the  absurdity 
of  linking  sanity  with  crime.     What  man,  in  a  sane  mood  of 
mind,  would  think  of  making  himself  happy  by  a  partial  or  total 
repeal  of  the  moral  laws  of  the  world  P    No  one.    Yet  does  not 
our  criminal  population  actually  seem,  by  their  actions,  to  seek 
the  accomplisnment  of  this  outrageous  enormity  P  and  that,  too, 
at  singular  pain  and  hazard  to  themselves.     Still,  we  are  not 
astonisned  at  these  mental  and  moral  vagaries,  for  we  do  not  find 
our  offenders  against  the  law  distinguished  for  lofliness  of  intel- 
lect or  an  active  consciousness.    Just  the  reverse.    They  form 
usually  the  very  antithesis  of  the  moral  and  cultivated  portion  of 
the  race.    As  a  general  rule,  they  are  notoriously  deficient  in  all 
the  elements  of  sanit^r — a  large  and  vigorous  organization,  a 
powerful   and  well-trained  mind,  a  generous  refinement  and 
polish  of  manners — all  these  are  in  great  part  wanting.    Is  it, 
then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  fail  to  obey  the  moral 
and  statutory  laws  of  political  ana  social  life  P 
.   We  may  be  referred  to  the  recent  examples  of  Eobson,  the 
scrip  speculator,  the  forger,  and  the  dramatic  writer;   to  the 
dexterous  peculation  and  social  opulence  of  Eedpath ;  to  the  sci- 
entific or  medical  attainments  of  !Palmer ;  or  to  the  statesmanship 
of  Sadleir,  to  prove  that  crime  is  not  insanity.  But  these  instances, 
and  others  more  pertinent,  if  they  could  be  found,  besides  being 
exceptional,  do  not  affect  the  question  at  issue.    Do  not  the 
suicide  of  Sadleir — the  moral  obtuseness  of  Palmer — the  mental 
alienation  of  Eedpath — and  the  moral  and  physical  pollution  of 
^bson,  disprove  the  sanity  of  the  whole,  at  least  in  one  parti- 
cular P  and  this  is  aU  that  is  needed  to  establish  the  affirmative 
position,  that  crime  is  insanity.     While  on  this  topic,  let  us 
draw  attention  to  the  fame  and  fate  of  Gastlereagh,  of  Eomilly, 
and  of  the  late  lamented  Hugh  Miller,  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
striking  abilities  may  be  displayed  by  the  insane ;  and  also  to 
show  that  we  cannot,  from  the  apparent  present  sanity  of  the 
agent,  affirm  that  he  really  is  so ;  this  must  be  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  action,  irrespectively  of  tlae  past  character 
of  the  agent.    In  this  uncertainty,  it  would  be  judicious  to  pause 
before  we  take  up  hastily  the  repulsive  thought  that  crime  is 
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Miberate  and  iDtentionaL  Thi«  nritftelren  vapgomiion.  hxM  min- 
gled cruelty  iHth  ptmishiiieBt,  and  Bteekd  the  boMoi  of  sooiety 
against  the  erring.  A  rindictive  pmiishmeBt,  founded  on  im 
Mief  of  the  intelligence  of  the  erimmal,  may  gratifyiui  vaworHttj 
feeling  of  retaHation,  bat  can  nerer  better  soeictty,  or  be  sacoemi 
in  Testorinff  those  pariahs  to  the  bosom  of  ciTiiixed  hfe,  dotked 
in  their  right  minci.  We  feel  confident,  then,  that  on  an  haacst; 
review  of  the  entire  subject  of  debate,  our  readers  will  ooneur  in 
taking  this  more  charitable  as  well  as  more  philosophical  view, 
and  pronounce,  with  us,  that  Crime  is  Insanily.  Zauovi. 


Imperfections  op  Science. — How  many  things  there  are 
for  which  we  have  names,  but  of  which  we  hare  no  precise  con- 
oeption.  For  instauce,  we  can  describe  what  memory,  thonglit, 
or  sympathy  is,  but  cannot  conceive  them.  A  matnematician 
defines  a  point  as  that  which  has  position,  but  neither  length  nor 
breadth.  Can  we  conceive  aught  that  is  without  dimensions? 
The  late  Dr.  Dalton  was  celebrated  for  his  atomic  theory ;  hxA 
no  philosopher  has  ever  had  experience  of  an  atom  ;  that  is,  an 
elementary  particle,  indivisible  and  homogeneous.  Matter 
appears  almost  infinitely  diffusive — a  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke,  or 
a  grain  of  musk  is  a  familiar  instance.  And  as  to  homogen^, 
that  seems  unfittainable.  All  bodies  with  which  w«  are  ac- 
quainted are  compounds  ;  that  is,  do  not  exist  in  a  simple  state, 
unoombined  with  at  least  gravity,  heat,  or  electricity.  Motion 
is  a  perplexing  phenomenon ;  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  sfaonM 
be  uniform  and  perpetual,  unless  interfered  with  by  an  exteniid 
<^use.  Neither  can  we  conceive  the  limits  to  velocity.  light 
is  supposed  to  travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  almost  instan- 
taneously, but  there  may  be  other  fluids  still  more  rapid  in  flight. 
Man  is  proud  of  his  knowledge,  but  he  is  only  a  chronicler  of 
laws  and  external  appearances.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
essences  of  things,  ana  in  respect  both  to  mind  and  matter,  l^e 
mysteries  of  nature  remain  inscrutable. 

Habits. — 

Habits  are  soon  assumed,  but  when  we  strive 
To  strip  them  off,  'tis  being  flayed  alive. — Cotoper, 

Dbess. — Exceed  not  in  the  hun:u)ur  of  rags  and  bravery,  for 
these  will  soon  wear  out  of  fashion ;  but  money  in  thy  purse 
will  ever  be  in  &8hion ;  and  no  man  is  esteemed  for  gay  gar- 
ments  but  by  women  and  fools. — Italeigh, 

QUASBELS.-^ 

Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  bat,  being  in. 
Bear  it,  that  the  oppoaer  may  beware  of  thee. 
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ABE  BENEFIT  BUILDINO  SOCIETIES,  FEEEHOLD 
LAKD  SOCIETIES,  AND  SIMILAR  ASSOCIATIONS, 
BENEFICIAL  INVESTMENTS  FOE  WOEKING 
MEN'S  SAVINGS? 

AFFIBKATIVB  AETICIiK. — ^n. 

The  princijple  of  aaaociation,  wbick  in  its  perfectioa  i»  a  cha* 
racteristio  sQamly  of  modem  times,  has  been  oae  of  the  cbiefest 
aids  to  process.  Without  lessening  the  power  and  usefulnesa 
of  the  individual,  it  has  greatly  increased  that  of  the  ^^aaBV, 
as  our  religious,  scientific,  ana  commercial,  associations  sum- 
cientlj  prove.  And  foremost  among  associations  whioh  benefit 
workmg  men  are  freehold  land  and  building  societies.  It  is 
not  easy  to  sum  up  their  advantages,  but  the  flowing  are  among 
the  chief: — 

1.  They  are  eminently  sctfe  investments ; 

2.  And  eminently  remunerative  ones. 

3.  Their  safety  is  not  jeopardized  by  sudden  death,  for  all 
prudent  speculators  accept  the  projQTered  aid  of  the  insurance 
company. 

4.  They  satisfy  the  laudable  desire  to  have  a  share  in  the 
^presentation  oi  the  country. 

5.  And  the  equally  commendable  ambition  to  be  possessed  of 
property. 

6.  They  give  a  definite  aim  to  the  working  man's  efibrts,  and 
draw  his  attention  from  political  subjects;  jost  as,  in  Paris, 
"men  who  formerly  were  always  ready  to  stand  up  behind  a 
P*n^i<:ade,  are  now  devoting  their  whole  energies  to  their  work- 
»«  associations,"  <&c.* 

I«t  us  now  consider  the  objections  of"  Scotus"  and  "  Taliesin  " 

l^er  these  headings,  premising  only  that  the  latter  allows  that, 

"with  two  exo^^ons  only,"  he  knows  " of  «o  otker  nu?de  cf  *»- 

^ment  equally  gogd  within  the  reach  of  the  wprking  classes,"  a 

^(^ation  tantamount  to  an  admission  that  they  are  at  least 

P«n^ciai  (which  is  all  we  have  to  prove),  though  not,  perhaps, 

^  the  highest  degree.    To  notiee  the  other  modes  of  investment 

^JMianeed  by  our  good  friend  "  Taliesin  "  comes  not  within  our 
proTinc^.        ' 

*.*Bep«t  «f  iht  Meet  CommittM  «f  tke  Home  «f  ConmoM  oa  the. 
^v^gs  of  the  MUUle  asd  Wwkinf  Ckases,"  No.  50S. 
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1.  Under  tliis  head  "  Sootus  "  remarks  on  risks.  Can  he  point 
out  any  speculation  offering  worthy  remuneration  which  has  not 
risks  P  The  workman  must  choose  the  one  which  has  least  risk, 
and  he  finds  it  in  a  land  or  building  society.  For,  of  course, 
B.  W.  P.,  and  with  perfect  justice,  only  speaks  of  societies 
honestly  and  rightly  managed.  We  treat  of  the  use  of  a  thing, 
not  of  the  abuse ;  and,  in  this  case,  properly  managed  societies 
are  the  rule,  not,  as  "Taliesin"  would  have  us  suppose,  the 
exception.  Think  you,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  workmg  men  of 
England  would  support  some  3,000  of  such  societies  P  Are  they, 
as  a  race,  either  dupes  or  fools  P  And  are  not  the  humbler 
classes  of  Belgium  intelligent  and  prudent  P  Yet  they  invest 
their  money  in  land,  "  as  the  savings'  bank  of  the  country/' 
And  if  working  men  did  consider  themselves  wronged  by  these 
societies,  should  we  not  hear  of  it  P  for  in  these  days  every  petty 
grievance  is  speedily  made  public  through  the  press. 

2.  "  Taliesin "  draws  a'  fancy  picture  of  the  working  man's 
misery  as  a  landlord ;  but  he  surely  sees  that  his  remarks  apply 
to  all  rich  proprietors,  yet  we  do  not  consider  them  as  a  very 
hard  used  race ";  and  they  certainly  increase.  "  Workingmen's 
wages  are  often  precarious  and  irregular,"  we  are  told,  doubt- 
less, and  yet  their  gains  are  far  more  sure  and  regular  than  those 
of  many  classes — ^merchants,  and  the  like.  Labour  is  in  constant 
demand,  which  few  commodities  are.  True  enough,  many  are 
often  out  of  employment,  but  they  are,  to  the  nimiDer  employed, 
as  the  drop  in  the  ocean.  And  in  cases  of  sickness,  many 
societies  ^ve  an  indulgence.  "  But  the  wolrking  man  is  a  nu- 
gatory character."  xes,  but  his  property  is  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive kind.  He  has  only  to  let  his  house,  and  we  all  know  that 
rent  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  usual  interest. 

3.  "  Taliesin  "  has  hinted  an  objection  to  this  (page  177),  hnt 
has  given  no  reason.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Sritisk  Con- 
troversialist,  1864,  p.  272. 

'  4.  "  Tahesin  "  agrees  in  our  estimation  of  this  point. 

5.  Our  respected  opponent  here  takes  a  very  jaundiced  view 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  declares  that  the  working  man  desires 
property  to  satisfy  his  vanity,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  boast- 
ing. !E£ather,  say  we,  from  an  honest  ambition  (which  is  the 
heaven-sent  principle  of  action)  to  satisfy  a  natural  craving,  the 
desire  of  possession ;  from  a  blameless  pride  in  the  work  of  his 
own  hands ;  from  a  desire  to  secure  a  stable  support  for  those 
he  loves.  On  this  point,  in  order  to  snub  B.  W.  P.,  "  Tahesin" 
indulges  in  very  strange  lope.  He  first  admits,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  speculation  is  *' advantageous  to  all"  and  then 
tries  to  prove  that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  the  workman. 

6.  No  objection  will  be  urged  to  this.  In  conclusion,  we  ex- 
press our  conviction  that  these  societies  are  the  very  things 
working  men  want.    As  they  satisfy  natural  desires,  they  spiff 
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men  to  thrift  and  present  self-denial.  They  enable  the  humbler 
classes  to  be  the  architects  of  their  own  better  fortunes,  which 
the  majority  like  far  better  than  dependence  on  philanthropic 
schemes  and  eleemosynary  aid,  having  faith  in  the  truth,  that 
God  helps  those  that  help  themselves.  Thbeleeld. 


Outline  of  an  Essay  on  Happiness. — Happiness  may  be 
defined  as  either — 

1.  Having  many  wants,  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them. 

2.  The  constant  pursuit  of  an  object,  and  success  in  it. 

3.  Health,  wisdom,  and  competence.  • 

4.  Not  regretting  the  past,  enjoying  the  present,  and  hoping 
cheeriully  of  the  future. 

5.  Loving  much,  hating  little,  and  being  charitable ;  or, 

6.  Betrospection  of  a  well-spent  life. 
It  consists  in  believine — 

1st.  That  man  is  neither  an  angel  nor  a  demon. 

2nd.  That  he  is  subject  to  change,  and  cannot  help  it. 

3rd.  That  he  means  well. 

4th.  That  knaves  are  a  minority. 

5th.  That  the  best  have  the  best. 

6th.  That  confidence  begets  it. 

7th.  That  sin  is  sorrow. 

8th.  That  too  much  ought  not  to  be  expected,  contingent  evils 
not  feared,  and  present  buss  fully  enjoyea. 

9th.  That  we  cannot  all  be  ricn,  nor  wise,  nor  in  high  station. 

10th.  That  joy  and  grief  are  the  lot  of  every  one. 

From  this  we  may  learn  that  happiness  is  nearly  equal ;  with 
a  few  rare  exceptions,  men  enjoy  or  suffer  in  a  general  average 
of  capacity  and  pleasure. — N.  jL. 

EInqwlbdgb. — 

Knowledge  is  the  nectar  that  keeps  sweet 
A  perfect  soul,  even  in  this  grave  of  sin. — Ben  Jonson. 
Excblsiob. — 

Pitch  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  projects  high. 

So  shaJt  thou  humble  ani  magnanimous  be; 
Sink  not  in  spirit ;  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 

Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  tree. 

George  Herbert. 
Matebialish. — Materialism  never    arises  from  knowledge; 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certification  of  deficienoy  on  the  part 
of  the  mind  cherishing  it. — J.  P.  NichoL, 

Good  Resolution  foe  Wbitebs. — 

Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise. 
Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
Figures  pedantical ; — ^these  summer  flies, 
I  do  forswear  them. — Shakespeare, 
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Cj^e  ^sstna  0f  l^t  "^UBB. 


A.  British  Qaarterlj  Review. 

B.  Edinburgh  Review. 
G.  Westmintter  Review. 
J).  Eclectic  Review. 

E.  British  and  Foreign  Evan.  Review. 

F.  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


G.  Fra8er*8  Magazine. 

H.  Bent1ej*s  Miacdlany. 

I.  Tatt*8  Edinbargb  Kagaooe. 

J.  The  Atbeoaram. 

E.  The  Literary  Gazette. 

L.  The  Critic 


We  cannot,  as  honest  critics,  say  we  have  read  all  the  matter 
which  those  1,800  pages  have  presented  to  ns.  An  accident 
delayed  the  receipt  oi  the  parcel  containing  them  in  the  quiet  little 
salubrious  nook  m  which  we  are  at  present  nestling,  till  within 
two  days  of  that  in  which  the  printer  could  wait  no  longer  for 
MS.  What  could  we  doP  We  read  as  much  as  human  eye 
could, — at  present  ours  are  none  of  the  best, — and  tasted  tne 
quality  of  the  remainder.     Deponent  averreth  the  truth.  ^^^!ZI^ 

Everything  is  super-excellent — has  a  sort  of  summeriness 
about  it — in  this  month's  literature.  There  is  a  glow  of  fervid- 
ness  in  it  which  we  love  and  must  notice. 

I.  Religion  has  had  special  attention  paid  to  it.  "  Bunsen's 
God  in  History  "  in  A.  is  learned,  clever,  and  excessively  severe. 
*'  Dr.  John  Tauler — Middle  Age  Mysticism,"  also  in  A.,  is  » 
golden  fruit,  but  scarcely  so  ripe  as  tne  result  of  some  "  Hours 
with  the  Mystics  "  we  have  seen.  In  B.,  the  '*  Festal  Letters  of 
Athanasius  "  gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  important  dis- 
covery of  some  historical  importance  regarding-  ecclesiastical 
history,  a.d.  326—370,  from  Constantine  to  Jovian.  C  outlines 
the  "Present  State  of  Theology  in  Germany."  This  paper 
merits  attention. 

It  defines  tkr€4  past  epochs  of  ^evelopmeot — 1,  Greek  or  Gnostical;  2, 
Latin  or  Scholastic ;  3,  Vernacular  or  Bef(»-matioiial.  We  are  noto  in  a  foarth, 
viz.,  the  Doctrinal,  which  is  speculative  and  critical.  This  movement  is 
asserted  to  be  "  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Beformation,**  and  *'  its  historical 
consequent."  Existing  German  theolof»y  is  classifiable  into  three  schools— 
1,  Historico-critical :  2,  Orthodox;  3,  Mediative  or  reconciliatoiy;  represented 
respectively  by  F.  Ch.  Baur,  Sillmann,  and  Botha;  and  Heogstenbcrj^,  whose 
doctrines  are  stated  and  discussed.  The  palm  ia,  of  conrse  grant^  to  tlw 
first  form. 

We  have  read  some  abler  and  more  generous  papers  on  "Egyp- 
tology **  than  that  in  D. ;  ill-natnred  dogmatism  did  not  always 
accompany  the  claim  to  learning  advanced  by  ita  writers.  We 
like  it  better  when,  in  "  Liturgies  and  Free  Prayers,"  it  mediates 
between  contending  parties,  and  proposes  a  compromise.    In  E. 
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ihe  same  fubjeet  is  luwdled  witk  more  indefinitenesa  and  cautioxi. 
Tbem  are  ia  £.  ako  able  pafpers  oa  "  Horz^'a  Introductioa  to 
tke  ScriplRrea,"  and  Milker's  "  TestimoBy  of  the  Kocka."  Tba 
former  of  tbeae  we  do  not  abstract,  because  of  the  Bible  diaooa- 
sion  going  on  in  this  serial ;  the  latter  we  leare  untouched  to  mi 
abler  hand.  The  conclasions  arrived  at  in  the  paper  on  the 
"  Keglect  of  Infant  Baptism "  in  E.  are  invalid,  from  at  least 
two  circumstances — Ist,  communicants  are  admitted  now  at  an 
earlier  age  than  formerly ;  ^d,  marmge  is  delayed  longer  than 
formerly  by  the  better  classes ;  there  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
an  equal  average  of  children  baptized  now  as  half  a  century  ago. 
H.  has  had  a  curious  religio-literary  medley,  entitled,  "  Thanatos 
Athanatos,"  which  is  worth  perusal,  and  is  as  near  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  serious,  we  suppose,  as  its  readers  would  permit. 

II.  History. — B.  has  an  exceedingly  able  paper  on  "Alex- 
ander the  Great,"  in  which  Grote  and  dThirlwall  are  contrasted, 
in  which  the  estimate  of  the  latter  is  held  to  be  most  accurate. 
"No  abstract  can  be  made  of  tliis  learned  criticism ;  it  must  be 
read  as  a  whole.  In  the  papers,  the  *'  New  Government  for  the 
Principalities  "  in  A.,  "  Koumania  "  in  B.,  and  the  "  Danubian 
Principalities"  in  C,  the  "Eastern  question"  is  discussed. 
The  "Dilettanti  Society"  is  an  interesting  piece  of  literary 
history  to  wluch  B.  treats  us,  "  Gunpowder,  and  its  Eflects  on 
Civilization "  is  sketchy,  smart,  and  semi-historic,  but  scarcely 
BO  grave  as  C.  should  be.  "  Literature  and  Society  "  is  a  paper 
of  the  same  kindy  but  fully  sustains  C.'s  character  for  learning 
and  solidity.  "  Siam  "  is  discussed  in  A.,  G.,  and  I.,  in  the 
order  of  merit.  "  Kane's  Arctic  Adventures  "  are  appreciatingly 
described  by  A.  Alas,  that  lie  on  whom  the  praise  is  bestowed 
should  have  been  akeady  laid  in  the  tomb  1  In  "  Some  Talk 
about  Food."  G.  informs  us  what  and  how  our  ancestors  eat  and 
drank ;  it  also  soppiies  us  with  a  notice  of  the ."  Ancient  History 
of  Snnbury."  H.  tins  month  entertains  us  with  a  paper  oa 
"Cromwell  and  his  Correspondents,"  and  "  Historical  Anecdotes 
of  the  Opera."  -  To  D.  we  are  indebted  for  a  passable  notice  of 
"Dutch  History  and  Literature,"  correct  and  dull,  but  destitute 
of  large  views  of  either  of  the  items  the  writer  discusses. 

III.  BiOGSAPHY. — "  Ben  Jonson  and  liis  Works "  do  not 
iceeive  full  justice  fxota.  A.  The  writer's  knowledge  of  the  times 
and  power  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  "  rare"  bricklayer, 
soldier,  dramatist,  courtier,  clubbist^  and  man,  are  defective. 
Though  not  iirst-rate»  it  deserves,  and  will  repay,  reading. 

"Rare  Ben  Jonson  was  bom  at  Westminster  In  1573,  and  was  edncated  at 
St.  Mart!ns  in  the  Fields  and  Westminster  School,  founded  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. He  was  a  posthamons  child;  his  mother  married  a  bricklajer  for  her 
second  hnsband.  Ben  was  apprenticed  to  ht^  step-father,  bat  not  relishing 
the  mean  employmefft,  broke  his  indentares,  and  setoff  to  the  Flemish  wars-<~ 
the  climax  of  seapegr^eism.    He  assert  t  that  he  did  not  disgrace  ^*  the  gnat 
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profession  *' of  arms.  At  the  close  of  1591,  he  re-appeared  in  London,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  stage,  in  nearing  its  topmost  summit  of  importance. 
He  was  not  very  snocessfnl  as  an  actor.  He  married  early,  bat  was  somewhat 
unhappy.  He  became  a  playwright,  quarrelled  with  Gabriel  Spenser,  an 
actor,  fought  a  duel,  killed  his  man,  was  imprisoned,  tried,  and  acquitted.  In 
1598,  his  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  *^  was  produced  at  the  Globe.  In  1599, 
his  only  son,  seven  years  old,  died.  About  this  time  the  Mermaid  Clab  was 
instituted.  On  the  accession  of  James,  his  learning  brought  him  into  the 
King's  notice,  and  he  became  the  court  poet.  His  early  works  were  published 
in  1616,  Shakespeare's  death  year.  He  visited  Scotland  on  foot  in  1618, 
refused  to  be  knighted  in  1621,  founded  the  "  Apollo,"  1622,  and  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  in  the  year  of  the  King's  death,  1625.    In  1631  he  says: — 

"  Disease,  the  enemy,  and  his  engineers, 
Want,  with  the  rest  of  his  concealed  compeeirs. 
Have  cast  a  trench  about  me  now  five  years." 

Charles  liberally  relieved  him.  He  died  6th  August,  1637,  and  was  buried 
on  the  9th,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  plays  are  mostly  "  character"  ones; 
they  lack  incident  and  moral  interest,  although  they  are  constructed  with 
great  skill.  His  "  Masques "  are  very  favourably  reviewed,  and  the  critic 
decides  that  he  will  rank  higher  as  a  "  poet "  than  as  a  "  dramatic  writer." 
We  err  egregiously,  if  the  true  student  does  not  find  in  his  plays  a  mine  of 
strikingly  expressed  moral  truth,  ruggedly  beautiful  they  may  be,  but  yet  they 
are  genuinely  "  good  and  true."  His  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  done  from  Horace,  is 
fair;  his  "  English  Grammar  "  clear  and  sensible.    "  0  rare  Ben  Jonson!" 

"  Boswell  and  Boswelliana "  is  chatty  and  critical,  and  seeks 
to  modify  the  low  estimate  which  Macaulaj,  in  the  same  review, 
B-,  has  almost  stereotyped  upon  the  mind,  and  asserts  that  what- 
ever his  other  faults  and  failmgs,  both  numerous,  we — 

"  Must  give  him  credit  for  discrimination  and  appreciation  enough  to  expa- 
tiate, without  losing  himself,  in  a  mighty  maze  of  wit,  wisdom,  argtunent, 
learning,  and  knowledge;"  t. «.,  he  had  the  selective  faculty.  The  following 
excerpts  from  his  own  talk  may  be  made,  viz. : — ^'*  Berkeley  reasoned  himself 
out  of  house  and  home."  On  meeting  a  man  103  years  of  age,  he  remarked 
to  John  Howe,  *' What  a  stupid  fellow  that  must  be  who  has  lived  so  long!" 
Of  Dr.  Armstrong  he  said,  "  He  is  sometimes  so  idle,  that  his  soul  cannot  torn 
itself  in  its  bed."  Of  a  drunkard,  "A  stick  kept  always  moist  becomes 
rotten." 

"  £aye*B  Life  of  Malcolm  "  in  B.  also  is  a  fair  and  fayourable 
estimate  of  this  unselfish  Hastings  of  India.  In  E.,  Wilham 
Badham  Donne,  successor  to  the  late  learned  and  amiable  J.  M. 
Xemble  in  the  censorship  of  plays,  has  given  us  a  fayourable 
taste  of  his  quality  in  a  critical  and  biographical  essay  on  "  Cal- 
deron ; "  in  H.,  "  Malherbe,"  the  tyrant  of  words  and  syllables 
in  France,  is  agreeably  spoken  of;  and  in  the  usual  free  and 
easy  strain,  T.  F.  Grinsted  narrates  the  events  of  the  Hfe  of 
**  Mrs.  Jordan,"  a  lady  somewhat  closely  connected  with  her 
Majesty's  predecessor;  while,  strange  contrast!  D«  gives  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  **  Cambridge  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  in 
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A  biographj  of  Matthew  fiobinson,  a  divine  of  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  . 

rv.  Social  and  Political  Economy  and  Law  hare  many 
problems  yet  to  solve.  Those  who  can  yet  feel  an  interest  in 
the  Chinese  question — and  few  can  fall  to  feel  its  importance  at 
least — ^will  find  pro-ministerial  papers  in  A.,  B.,  and  J.,  a  neu- 
tral, intelligent,  and  able  politico -nistoric  one  in  C,  and  in  F. 
**  liotters  from  a  Lighthouse,"  a  rambling  opposition  one.  The 
articles,  the  "  Fast  Session  and  the  New  Faniament "  in  B.,  and 
the  "  Elections  "  in  G.,  should  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to 
understand,  as  far  as  may  yet  be,  the  parliamentary  history  of 
1852-1857.  ''All  Fool's  Day"  in  F.  is  somewhat  siUy,  if 
not  in  reality  trashy.  How  is  the  mighty  fallen  !  The  paper 
on  "  Sugar '  in  I.  will  be  read  with  interest. 

V.  Philosophy  has  had  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  her 
claims.  "Kant  and  Hickok"  are  regarded  by  E.  as  lineal 
descendants,  an  opinion  in  which  few  would  concur.  The  rela« 
tion  between  them  is  ''a  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than 
kind."  The  nine  exceptions  taken  to  Hickokism  are  mostly 
deservedly  mentioned,  but  they  are  not  intelligently  sustainea. 
Another  contribution  to  this  department  is  contained  in  C,  and 
is  entitled,  "  Progress :  its  Law  and  Cause."  It  is  rash  in  its 
generalization,  but  fresh  and  suggestive.  The  following  is  a 
moment's  flash  of  its  leading  thougnt : — 

Progress  is  not  simple  bat  organic  growth.  "  Organic  progress  consists  in 
a  change  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneoos."  This  is  illustrated — 
we  cannot  help  thinking  somewhat  fallaciously, — I, by  the  nebular  hypothesis; 
2,  the  geologic  development  of  the  earth;  3,  biological  progression;  4,  the 
evolution  of  society;  5,  the  organization  of  industry;  6,  the  progress  of  lan- 
guage, &c.  The  law  of  this  progress  is — "  Every  active  force  produces  more 
than  one  change;  every  cause  produces  more  than  one  effect."  This  is  again 
shown  in  special  tnstances  of  the  above-mentioned  items,  and  the  lesson 
deduced  is,  that  ''progress  is  not  an  accident,  not  a  thing  within  human  con- 
trol, but  a  beneficial  necessity."  The  smcere  man  of  science,  it  is  then  said, 
"  alone  knows  that  under  all  things  there  lies  an  impenetrable  mystery."  If 
this  is  the  new  truth  of  the  nineteenth  century,  what  is  to  be  said  of  him  who 
has  asked  for  3,000  years,  "  Who  can  find  out  God  ?  who  can  find  him  oat 
unto  perfection  ?  " 

.    YI.  Educatiok. — There  is  nothing  to  mention. 

VII.  Science. — ^Whoever  loves  science  will  rejoice  that  in  C. 
**  Glaciers  and  Glacier  Theories  "  have  been  discussed.  It  is 
able,  clear,  interesting,  fluently  written,  and  safe.  The  "  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  "  has  been  asked  to  reveal  some  of  her  secrets  to  B., 
and  has  consented.  The  physical  geography  of  the  sea  is  well 
worthy  of  study,  either  for  pleasure,  profit,  or  the  satisfaction 
of  the  thoughts,  which  must  arise  at  signt  of  the  many  sounding 
world  of  waves.  **  Eavens  "  in  G.  is  worthy  of  companionship 
with  "  Eooks,"  as  a  readable  paper  on  natural  history.    *'  Botany 
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and  Brigands  in  Greece  "  in  F.  seems,  on  a  casual  Foep,  to  be  a 
delusion  and  a  sham.  The  *'  Last  Census  of  France  in  B.  ia  an 
excellent  contribution  to  philosophic  statiatics,  worthy  of  mature 
consideration^  and  likely  to  be  highly  yaloable  from  its  aug- 
gestivenesa. 

Vni.  GjKNEBAL  LiTEBATUBE. — ^The  "Hindu  Prama"  in  C. 
ia  fir«t-rate,  both  in  style  and  matter.  KingsLey's  "Two  Yeaw 
Ago  "  is  at  once  laudator^r  and  severe.  It  has  all  the  peculiarities 
that  A.  usually  exhibits  in  criticising  fiction.  In  "  Oratory  and 
Orators  "  it  strikes  even  a  higher  key : — 

Orators  are  rare.  To  be  an  orator,  demands  singular  powers  hoth  of  body 
and  of  mind.  The  orator  is  not  differenced  from  others —  1,  by  any  obnoos 
set  of  physical  peonliaritiesf  2,  by  any  predilection  for  special  modes  of  arrang- 
ing ideas;  3,  by  a  love  of  particular  kinds  of  ideas;  4,  by  the  use  of  any 
peculiar  style.  *^  The  orator  is  not  merely  a  ▼oice^  otteriDg  words  and  ideas;" 
he  is  **  a  man  who  cao  meet  the  enthusiasm  of  a  waiting  crowd  with  a  lik^ 
enthasiasm  of  his  own/'  ''receive  it,  evoke  it,  mingle  with  it,  madden  it, 
revei berate  it,  overmaster  it."  The  condition  of  oratory  is  "  &  certain  Idnd  oi 
pertnrbability,  a  certain  risible  co-operation  of  body  and  manner  with  mind 
and  purpose  " — a  power  of  thinking  "  under  those  very  conditions  of  nervous 
excitement  which  would  paralyze  other  men."  The  orator  "  ctarescit  wenehT 
grows  clear  by  burning.  Oratory  may  be — 1,  extemporaneous;  2,  skeletonic; 
3,  memorized ;  4,  read.  Persuasion  is  the  essence  of  oratory.  Examples  are 
giv«n  from  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Chatham,  Cthatmers,  &e.     It  is  a  good  paper. 

As  a  pendant  to  this,  the  paper  on  "Literary  Style"  inG. 
furnishes  some  criticised  extracts,  and  gives  the  lollowing  rules 
as  the  result  of  the  induction,  viz. : — 

Write  correctly,  naturally,  unaffectedly,  gracefully,  and  attractively.  The 
meaning  of  these  adverbs,  however,  is  not  given..  The  writer  quoies  from 
"  Guesses  at  Truth,"  an  excellent  practical  injunction.  "  When  you  doubt 
between  two  words,  choose  the  plainest,  the  commonest,  tjie  most  idiomatic" 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  useful,  «/*read  with  the  able  commentary  you  have  furnished 
to  the  readers  of  the  British  Controversialist  in  the  last  issue. 

"  Dumas  the  Younger "  is  rouglily  but  hopefully  handled  in 
H.  "  A  Remonstrance  with  Dickens  "  in  F.  is  wofuUy  lame  in 
its  facetiousness,  utters  no  principles,  and  protests  against  cer- 
tain glaring  enormities  of  style  and  thought,  without  rendering 
the  reasons.     There  is  a  rnde  absurdity  about  the  whole  affair. 

Such  are  the  impressions  made  on  us  by  our  raid  on  the 
magazines.  We  are  far  from  able  to  do  either  theza^  our  readen, 
or  ourselves  justice.  We  have  laboured  hard  to  do  all  these, 
but  feel  our  failure;  but  we  feel  also  that — although  this  is 
email  c<msolation  to  our  readers — ^the  failure  is  not  primarily 
our  fault.    Let  us  hope  for  better  times  to  eome.  N.  L. 

Mektal  Culture. — Cultiyate  not  only  the  corn  fields  of  yo«r 
mind,  bat  the  j^easure  grounds  alsoi — Whaldy^ 
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Thb  Yocabulabt  of  Philosophy,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Meta- 
physical. B7  W.  Fleming,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Pfailo* 
flo^y  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow.    London  :  Griffin  and  Co. 

The  technology  of  philosophy,  like  that  of  all  other  sciences, 
is  peculiar.  Its  words  have  a  unique  significance.  To  interpret 
*  these  aright  for  the  tyro  in  science  is  to  do  a  good  work.  The 
book  before  ns  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love  ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  quite  what  we  could  nave  wished.  This  defect  is  not  so 
-much  in  the  execution,  as  in  the  plan.  This  we  will  state  in  the 
author's  own  words : — "  Instead  of  affixing  a  positive  or  precise 
signification  to  the  vocables  and  phrases,  it  nas  been  thought 
better  to  furnish  the  student  with  the  means  of  doing  so  for 
himself,  by  showing  whence  they  are  derived,  or  of  what  they 
are  compounded,  and  how  they  have  been  employed."  This  we 
cannot  help  thinking  is  a  grave  mistake  in  a  book  intendedybr 
students.  We  inchne  to  the  opinion  that  some  signification 
should  have  been  fixed  on  as  the  original  or  earliest  in  time;  and 
that  the  several  modifications,  since  made,  should  have  been 
maiiced.  If  this  had  been  done,  the  book  would  have  been  not 
only  a  treasury  of  words,  but  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  language  and  philosophy.  As  it  is,  however,  this 
volume  will  be  highly  prized  by  all  those  who  are  striving  to 
gather  up  and  make  their  own  the  great  thoughts  with  which 
me  philosophical  literature  of  our  country  is  enriched ;  because 
it  will  exhibit  the  Bigni£cations  which  the  various  terms  em- 
ployed therein  have  assumed,  and  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
comparing  the  usages  of  one  writer  with  those  of  another.  More 
than  this  we  cannot  say.    It  does  not  introduce  us  fully  to  Uie 

fand  structural  terminology  of  Kant,  Fiehte,  Scheliing,  or 
0gel ;  nor  does  it,  with  sufficient  freq[uency,  bring  us  into  con- 
tact with  Laromiquierc,  Jouffiroy,  Cousm,  Corate,  and  Damiron ; 
while  Vico,  G«novesi  and  Verri,  Tassoni  and  Almeida,  Becart, 
Ahrens,  and  Tiberghion,  are  almost,  if  not  altogether,  ignored. 
To  the  student  of  Scotch  philosophy — perhaps,  aftey  all,  the 
most  valuable  in  fact,  certainly  the  most  important  in  its  results 
— this  work  is  priceless.  As  a  key  to  that  aepartment  of  meta- 
physics, i^yf  books  could  be  better  used,  and  we  believe  that  the 
author  and  the  publishers  have  put  the  general  philosc^hie 
reader  under  a  debt  of  gratitude, — which  they  can  only  pay  by 
ibUowing  our  example,  i,  e.,  buying  the  booi, — for  presenting 
tibem  with  this  ezeellent  "  Metaphysics  made  easy." 
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QlTF.STIONS  RSQUIRIKO  AnSWKRS. 

141.  What  are  the  necessary  ac- 
quirements  for  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Ea:^t  India  Company?  Also,  what 
are  the  steps  to  be  taken,  in  order  to 
become  a  candidate  for  an  appoint- 
ment? This,  with  any  other  informa- 
tion, will  be  thankfully  received  by — 
A.  M.  Z. 

142.  I  have  studied  four  years  at  a 
Scottish  university,  and  wishing  to 
take  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
would  feel  obliged  by  any  of  your  able 
correspondents  informing  me  of  the 
necessary     course    to     pursue. — In- 

QUIREB. 

143.  I  have  been  recommended  to 
study  a  work  on  Ethics.  Can  you 
advise  me  what  to  read? — T.  W. 

.  144.  C.  S.  will  be  much  obliged  if 
some  reader  of  the  British  Controver- 
sialist will  inform  him  whether  Chan- 
uing,  the  great  American  Unitarian, 
altered  his  opinion  as  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement 
before  his  death;  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent,  and  by  what  authority,  is  it 
asserted. 


Answers  to  Questions. 
91.  May  I  suggest  to  inquirers  that 
they  ought  to  be  more  careful  of  the 
bpace  of  the  British  Controversialist  f 
Continually  do  subscribers  ask  for 
prices  of  books,  when  they  need  only 
go  to  the  nearest  bookseller,  who,  on 
referring  to  his  publisher's  catalogue, 
would  give  them  the  information  re- 
quired. During  the  last  twelve  months 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  questions  have 
been  of  this  description.  Many  others 
are  mere  repetitions  of  questions  asked 
and  answered  before.  T.  S.  will  find 
that  Bohu  has  published  the  edition  of 
Dante  he  wants,  price  58. — Thrbl- 

KELD. 


94.  Add  to    the    two   mentioned, 
Lewes'  **  Biographical  History  of  Phi- 
losophy,*' in  two  vols.,  price  Ss.,  pub- 
lished   by    Cox,    Covent    Garden. —  . 
Threlkbld. 

102.  To  gain  a  clear  idea  of  Lamar- 
tine  and  his  romantic  career,  read  his 
"  Memoirs  of  my  Youth,"  published  by 
Simms  and  M'Xntyre,  Patemoster'iow, 
price  Is.;  and  if  M.  B.  H.  does  not 
weep  over  the  story  of  Graziella,  ad- 
mire the  Abbe  Dumont,  and  fall  in 
love  with  Lucy,  he  is  a  cold-blooded 
creature,  that's  all! — Tbrelkeu). 

115.  A.  L.  M.  asks,  "  Which  is  the 
best  treatise  on  algebra?  "  Now,  this 
certainly  is  asking  a  great  deal,  per- 
haps more  than  any  one  could,  or 
would,  presume  to  answer.  But  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  answer  which  is 
one  of  the  highest  and  best  works  on 
the  subject,  1  should  say  Peacock's  or 
Wood's;  the  latter  is  perhaps  more 
practicable  for  the  student.  Neither, 
of  course,  is  intended  for  beginners. — 
J.  N.  B. 

117.  Certainly,  no.  Where  the' 
members  are  young,  and  naturally  zea- 
lots for  their  opinions,  the  discussion 
of  politics  may  drive  some  away.  But 
with  men  who  generally  care  little  for 
philosophical  theories,  political  subjects 
are  far  more  interesting  than  aught 
else,  theology  being  tabooed  in  most 
debating  societies.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  their  ideas  combated  at 
ridiculed,  and  are  seldom  offended, 
either  in  the  course  of  debate,  or  by 
the  votes  of  members.  T.  T.  B.  men- 
tions one  case  where  the  chief  members 
were  driven  away  by  the  discussion  of 
politics.  My  experience  is  in  the  other 
direction.  I  have  been  connected  with 
two  societies.  In  the  first,  more  than 
half  of  the  subjects  of  debate  were 
potittcaL    Yet  our  numbers  were  ste»> 
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dilj  iocreasiDg.  Id  the  second,  where 
I  hope  to  bring  forward  a  political 
qnestioD  to-morrow  night  (April  8), 
eveiy  debate  carried  on  since  I  joined 
it  has  been  political.  The  last  one 
lasted  over  four  nights.  Yet  we  have 
more  than  two  hnndred  members,  and 
ballot  for  new  ones  nearly  every  night 
of  meeting. — Thrblkbld. 

122. 1  would  most  strongly  saj,  in  an- 
swer to  B.  T.  M.,  obtain  Hopkins' "  Or- 
thographical  Exercises,*'  pablished  by 
BeUeand  Fletcher  at  Is.  6d.;  make 
yourself  master  of  this  work,  and  I 
am  sure  yoor  wish  to  be  a  "  good  or- 
thographer  "  will  be  realised. — J.  N.  B. 

125.  The  best  thing  that  I  have 
heard  of  is  a  plate  of  **  green "  glass, 
which  shoold  be  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  paper.  This  will  be  found  to 
give  great  ease  to  the  eyes  while  read- 
ing, but  the  intensity  of  the  colour 
and  thickness  of  the  glass  must  be 
attended  to.  Moreover,  I  believe  that 
glass  of  the  requisite 'shade  is  difficult 
to  be  procured. — J.  A.  D. 

128.  Odeirs  *"  Shorthand,"  price  8d. 
(any  bookseller),  is,  I  think,  the  sys- 
tem "*  most  cheaply,  easily,  and  quickly 
acquured." — ^Threlkbld. 

130.  The  rain-guage  is  intended  to 
show  the  height  or  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  in  any  place.  The  one 
that  I  most  approve  of  is  the  follow- 
ing:— A  tube  should  be  so  connected 
with  any  horizontal  surface  that  its 
lower  extremity  should  be  several 
inches  above  the  ground.  A  float 
ahoold  rest  on  the  plane  surface,  and 
be  connected  with  some  weight,  which 
should  act  as  an  equipoise.  The 
string  or  other  flexible  connecting 
substance  should  pass  over  a  pulley, 
irking  a  hand  along  a  prepared  arc. 
The  height  of  the  water  will  raise  the 
flost,  which  should  be  of  wood.    It 


will  obviously  renuun  at  the  highest 
point  which  it  has  reached,  and  the 
graduations  on  the  dial  will  show  the 
depth  of  the  rain  which  has  fallen. — 
J.  A.  D. 

136.  I  think  with  "  Philo  **  that 
calcination  or  incremation  (which  is  a 
better  term)  is  very  preferable  to  burial. 
The  subject  has  lately  been  debated  at 
the  fiunons  Union  here.  The  argu- 
ments against  the  proposed  practice 
are  mostly  oppositions  of  Scripture 
(falsely  so  called).  Some  persons  ex- 
pect to  find  precedent  for  everything 
in  the  Bible.  They  argue  that  the 
personages  of  Scripture,  when  dead, 
were  committed  to  the  ground,  and  so 
should  our  bodies  be.  They  forget  that 
to  follow  the  Scriptural  practice,  they 
ought  to  embalm.  They  also  argue 
from  Paul's  description  of  a  seed  pat 
into  the  earth.  But  they  do  not  re- 
member that  the  resurrection  process 
of  some  is  in  no?rise  affected  by  the  fact 
that  their  bodies  strew  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  They  also  think  it  dreadful 
that  the  bodies  of  those  they  love 
should  be  destroyed.  But  it  is  more 
horrible  to  think  of  the  cold,  slimy 
worm  trailing  over  the  bodies  of  our 
dear  ones,  and  gloating  over  its  fearful 
prey,  than  to  see  them  consumed  by 
the  pure  element,  mysterious  and  typi- 
caL  In  such  case  the  ashes  of  the 
loved  ones  we  can  keep  with  us,  as  the 
ancients  did.  From  graves  we  are 
'often  called  upon  to  travel  far  away; 
and  we  cannot  help  feeling,  like  Ham- 
let, that  the  dear  dust  may  some  day 
be  applied  to  vilest  uses.  (2)  I  can- 
not point  out  any  books  on  the  subject. 
The  papers  a  month  or  two  ago  con- 
tained a  horrible  account  of  an  Italian 
brigand  burning  the  bodies  of  his  vic- 
tims, and  delighting  in  the  bright 
green  flame. — Thrblkbld. 


A1MLB88KE88.— 

Work  "withont  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 

And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live. — Coleridre, 
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Excerpts  from  the  Inemgural  Ad- 
4rets  of  Sir  E,  Buhoer  Lyttottj  Lord 
Rector  of  the  Ufwfermtff  of  Glasgow. — 

Eabk£Btnesb  the  Mbavs  of 
SocoEss. — I  can  but  suggest  a  few 
general  hints,  which  may  eqnaUj 
apply  to  each  vocation  that  you  may 
severally  adopt.  And,  first,  let  me  im- 
press upon  yoo  the  value  of  definite 
purpose.  Having  once  cboscti  that 
calling  which  then  becomes  yonr  main 
object  in  life,  cling  to  it  firmly — bring 
to  bear  on  it  all  your  energies,  all  the 
information  yon  are  elsewhere  varioasly 
collecting.  All  men  are  not  bom 
with  genins,  bat  eveiy  man  can  ac- 
quire purpose,  and  purpose  is  the 
backbone  and  marrow  of  genius — nay, 
I  can  scarcely  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  For  what  is  genius?  It 
is  not  an  impassioned  predilection  for 
some  definite  art  or  study  to  which 
the  mind  conveiges  all  its  energies. 
Each  thought  or  image  that  is  sug- 
gested by  nature  or  cunning,  solitude 
or  converse,  being  habitually  and  in- 
vduntartly  added  to  these  ideas,  which 
are  ever  returning  to  ths  same  central 
point,  so  that  the  mind  is  not  less 
bnnly  applying  when  it  seems  to  be 
the  most  released  from  application. 
Tint  is  genius,  and  that  is  purpose — 
the  one  makes  the  great  artist  or 
poet,  the  ether  the  great  man  of  action. 
And  with  purpose  comes  the  great 
secret  of  all  worldly  success,  which 
some  men  call  will,  but  which  I  wonld 
raitber  call  earnestness.  If  I  were 
asked,  from  my  experience  of  life,  to 
say  what  attribute  most  impressed 
the  minds  of  others,  or  most  com. 
manded  fortune,  I  should  say,  ^  Ear- 
nestness." Take,  for  instance,  the 
House  of  Commona  as  the  hi^esfc 
^pe.«f  a  pepoiar  Assembly.    What  is , 


the  great  secret  of  sucess  there  ?  Tea 
all  remember  that  Demosthenes  placed 
the  tfai^old  gift  of  the  orator  in 
delivery.  I  think  the  woni  he 
was  "  acUng  "  or  **  stage  play." 
the  delivery,  no  doubt,  is  the  appm- 
prlate  excellence  of  the  mere  orator; 
the  threefold  gift  of  the  pariiameHtRiy 
speaker  is  earnestness.  Have  but  fii^ 
sense  and  a  competent  knowledge  of 
year  subject,  and  then  be  thonmgfaly 
in  earnest  to  impress  your  own  honest 
conviction  upon  others,  and  no  matter 
what  your  deliyery,  thdugh  your  gea- 
tures  shocked  every  rule  in  Qnine- 
tilian,  you  would  coramaBd  the  ear 
and  influence  the  most  acoompUahed, 
the  most  fastidious,  and,  take  ii  alto- 
gether, the  noblest  assembly  of  fre^ 
men  in  the  world;  while  some  men, 
in  whose  delivery  no  fault  could  be 
detected,  except  the  one  deieet  of  that 
earnest  conviction  which  Bosciss  him- 
self could  not  teadi,  if  the  man  has 
not  got  it,  would  be  lauiked  admii«d 
as  a  firework,  but  would  never  guide 
like  a  star.  As  it  is  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  tfae^ national  mind,  so  it  ia 
with  all  life  throughout  these  nations* 
The  earnest  man  wins  way  for  faiift. 
self,  and  earnestness  and  trutb  ^ 
together.  Never  afiect  to  he  ether 
than  you  are,  either  richer  or  wiser. 
Never  be  ashamed  to  say,  "  I  do  n«i 
know."  Men  will  then  believe  jmk 
when  you  say,  *^  I  do  know.**  Kever 
be  adiamed  to  say,  whether  as  applied 
to  time  or  money,  *^1  camot  aflbmd 
it '' — "  I  cannot  afford  to  waste  an 
hour,  in  the  idleness  to  which  you  in- 
vite me— I  cannot  afford  the  guinea 
you  ask  me  to-thnsv  mwmj."  Otace 
establish  yeuEielf  and  year  mode  of 
life  as  what  they  ztally  arB|  and  your 
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loot  is  on  solid  gronnd,  ivlietber  for 
the  gmdoftl  step  oDWvnd,  w  for  the 
mdden  spring  over  a  precipice.    From 
tiiese  maxims  let  me  deduce  another 
— ^leam  to  say  **  No  "  with  decision, 
"Yes"  with    caution;   ''No*'   with 
decision  whene^r  it  needs  a  tempta- 
tion ;  "  Yes  "  with  cantion  whenever  it 
implies  a  promise.     A  promise  once 
given  is  a  bond  inviolable.     A  man  is 
aheadj  of  consequence  in  the  world 
when  it  is  known  that  we  can  impli* 
citlj  reiy  npon  hire.     I  have  fre- 
qoentlj  seen  in  life  a  person  preferred 
to  a  long  list  of  applicants  for  some 
important  charge,  which  lifts  him  at 
once  into  station  and  fortunOi  merely 
because  he  has  this  reputation — that 
when  he  says  he  koows  a  thing,  he 
knows  it,  and  when  he  says  he  will  do 
a  thing,'  he  will  do  it.     ♦    ♦    *    It 
is  enoQgli  for  me  earnestly  aad  briefly 
to  impress  on  yon  a  reference  of  all 
your  actions  to  that  divine  standard 
of  good  which  we  can  never  attain, 
but  should  ever  seek  to  approach,  so 
that,  to  use  a  homely  image,  the  ood> 
science  may  be  the  bookkeeper  of  life. 
Every  man  who  wonld  perform  great 
actions  must  perpetually  refer  to  some 
judgment  or  criterion  elsewhere,  which 
goes  both  for  his  stimulos  and  guide. 
In  that  terrible  night,  when  Alexander 
the  Great  was  forcing  his  way  across 
the  swollen  wav«s  of  the  Hydaspes, 
thunder  and  lightning  and  hurricane 
around   him,   and  the    elephants    of 
Porus  ou  the  opposite  bank,  he  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Atfa«iians, 
what  dangers  I  brave  to  be  recorded 
with  praise  by  pen!"    B«t  in  con- 
qnests  more  aiduoas  and  katli^  than 
those  of  Alexander — conquests  every 
one  has  to  achieve  over  his  owa  heart 
and  its  tempters, — how  grand    and 
how  accurate  becomes  the  motive  that 
stimulates  and  guides  the  man  who 
habitually  inquires,  "  How  will  that 
bear  a  record  in  the  eyes  of  film  who 
alone  unerringly  reads  each  desire,  and 
impartially  weighs  every  dead." 
Nennnffton^  Woritimg  Mm^B  4 


dafjivt).— The  annual  Meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Feb.  2nd,  in  the  Boys*  National 
Schoolroom,  Queen*s  Head  Row.  In 
the  absence  of  the  president  (Am- 
brose Boyson,  Esq.),  the  chiur  was 
filled  by  Mr.  Churchwarden  IHiF, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.  After  a  few  preliminary 
observations,  the  chairman  called  upon 
the  secretary  to  read  the  report  for 
the  past  year,  which  showed  that 
during  that  period  there  have  been 
enrolled  169  members,  to  whom  the 
following  advantages  have  been  offered : 
— The  reading  and  chess^rooms,  which 
are  supplied  with  the  chief  weekly 
and  daily  papers,  and  with  chessmen 
and  draughts;  classes  for  the  study 
of  the  French  language,  natural  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  English  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  writing,  and  short- 
hand: the  library,  which  now  num- 
bers about  500  volumes,  inelnding 
works  of  history,  biography,  sdence, 
travels,  and  flcticm;  the  lectures, 
which  have  been  delivered  at  intervals 
of  three  weeks,  and  in  which  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  have  been,  as  far  as 
possible,  arranged  with  the  view  of 
instructing  the  members  in  .the  prin- 
ciples of  common  things.  Several 
meetings,  also,  in  the  shape  of  a  social 
tea,  a  eoiree  (at  which  varions  ol^ects 
of  interest  were  exhibited),  and  a  mu- 
sical entertamment,  have  been  held, 
at  each  of  which  the  members  derived 
great  pleasure  from  the  efforts  made 
to  amnse  and  instruct  them.  After 
the  reading  of  the  report,  the  meeting 
was  addressed  by  the  Bevs.  J.  Jessop, 
M.A;  C.  Moore,  M.A.;  F.  F.  Statfaam, 
}LA,;  W.  Buck,  IUl;  Mr.  Church- 
warden E.  G.  Dormer;  W.  T.  Uiff, 
Esq.,  jun.,  M.D.;  C.  Otway,  Esq.,' 
F.R.C.S.;  F.  Lepard,£sq.;  —  Freu- 
denthall,  Esq.;  and  Mons.  Berlyn 
(teacher  of  the  French  class).  It  is 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  that  the 
stigma  which  affects  many  kmdred 
institutions,  —  thai  the  bntefita  ar» 
reaped  1^  persons  for  whom  they  vera 
never  intended,— -docs  not  apply  t* 
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this,  but  that  its  interests  are  watebed 
over,  and  its  advantages  enjoyed  by 
men  of  the  artizan  class;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  throagh  the  instrnmen- 
tality  of  such  an  institution  tlie  work- 
ing classes  will  be  enabled  to  rise  in 
the  social  scale,  do  honour  to  their 
country,  and  prove  a  blessing  to  their 
homes. 

Whitby. — Cliffe  Lane  Young  Men's 
Association^  in  connection  with  the  U. 
Presbyterian  Church,  —  The  above 
association  held  its  first  annual  social 
soiree  on  Monday,  2nd  of  March,  1857, 
at  Mr.  Thompson's  Temperance  Co£fee 
House,  when  about  fifty  members  and 


friends  partook  of  a  oomfortsble  ud 
substantial    tea;    after    which,   the 
secretary,  Mr.  James  Wright,  read  the 
report,  showing,  in  a  brief  manner,  the 
aims  of  the  society,  and  th^  good  at- 
tendance of  its  members.    Addresses 
were  then  given  by  the  Bev.  H.  S. 
Campbell    (president),    Messrs.    W. 
Willison,  J.  Reid,  Dr.  Wyllie,  G.  At- 
kins, J.  Kerr,  and  W.  Ling;  and  reci- 
tations by  Messrs.. A.  WilUson  and  R. 
Duck;  as  also  several  songs.    Fruit 
was  served  about  the  middle  of  the 
evening.    We  are  happy  to  say  the 
meeting  went  off  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner. — ^Aftebthought. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


M.  GuizoT*8  "  Memoirs"  are  about 
to  be  put  in  press. 

T.  S.  Batnes,  author  of  "The  New 
Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,"  and  Alex- 
ANDEK  Baik,  author  of  "  The  Senses 
and  the  Intellect,"  have  been  appointed 
examiners  in  Logic  and  Moral  and  In- 
tellectual Philosophy  in  the  London 
University. 

The  late  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's 
"  Lectures  on  Logic  and  Metaphysics" 
are  to  be  published  shortly  by  Messrs. 
Blackwood,  Edinburgh.  They  are  to 
be  edited  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Makbel,  B.D., 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  John  Veitch,  the 
translator  of  Descartes. 

St.  Andrew's  University  is  about  to 
emulate  its  sisters  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Edinburgh,  by  publishing  a 
volume  of  '*  Essays." 

The  Dumfries  Mechanics  Institute  is 
about  to  publish  an  "  Album,"  the 
chief  contents  of  which  will  be  con- 
tributed by  Dnmfrieeian  literati.  We 
wish  it  success. 

The  addresses,  speeches,  &c.,  which 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  has  delivered 
or  written  in  connection  with  the  5o- 
det^o/ArtSf  are  about  to  be  published. 
There  are  to  be  two  editions,  viz., 
library,  10s.  6d.;  people's,  3d.  We  hope 


H.R.H.  will  present  a  copy,  with  his 
autograph,  to  each  literary  irstitution 
in  Britain. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Liter- 
pool  Free  Public  Library  and  Masenm, 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Brown,  M.P.  South  Lan- 
cashire, was  laid  by  the  liberal  donor 
on  the  15th  ult. 

Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart,  is 
about  to  publish  a  selection  of  papers 
contributed  to  the  Reviews,  &c. 

J.  RusKiN,  M.A.,  has  m  the  press 
"The  Elements  of  Drawing;"  he  has 
also  contributed  literary  notices  to  some 
wood  cuts  of  Giotto's  paintings,  about 
to  be  issued  by  the  Arundel  Society. 

Rbv.E.Bradlbt,  the  Cuthbert  Bede 
of  fictitious  literature,  is  now  incum- 
bent of  Bolbington,  Staffordshire. 

Professor  George  Boole,  author 
of  "  An  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought,"  has  a  work  on  "  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Logic"  nearly  ready. 

J.  M.  Kemblb,  England's  greatest 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar  and  antiquary, 
author  of  the  "Saxons  in  England," 
"Hone  Ferales,"  &c,  late  editor  of 
"  The  British  and  Foreign  Review," 
a  highly  learned,  noble,  patriotic  inao, 
died  at  Dublin,  26th  ult. 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Author  of  the  "  Art  of  Jteasoninff^'*  "  Elements  of  Rhetortc^^  <f  c. 

No.  v.— DANTE— NATIONALISM. 

Daittb  had  reached  Sienna,  on  his  way  from  Eome,  when  the 
news  of  his  exile,  and  the  pillage  and  confiscation  of  his  property, 
reached  him.  At  this  time,  the  other  Ghibelline  exiles  who  had 
been  driven  irom  Florence  had  met  for  consultation  in  a  small 
castle  at  Gor^onza,  near  Arezzo.  Dante  joined  them  there. 
At  this  assembly  it  was  resolved  to  retire,  for  a  time,  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Arezzo,  and — 

**  Walt  securely 
For  the  atoning  hour  to  come!* 

Here  they  elected  Count  Alessandro  da  Homena  for  their  leader, 
and  appointed  a  council  of  twelve,— of  which  Dante  was  made  a 
member, — to  sug^^est,  consider,  and  conduct  such  plans  as  might 
seem  likely  to  lead  to  their  restoration.  Dante  strove  to  ani- 
mate the  souls  of  his  co-exiles  with  the  great  thought  which 
occupied  his  heart's  core-^a  united,  regenerated,  nationalized 
Italy.  They  thought  only  of  their  lost  possessions ;  he  of  his 
country's  lost  glory,  and  ner  true  good ;  so  he  was  unsuccessfiil. 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and  unscru- 
pulous afisertors  of  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  occupants  of 
St.  Peter's  chair,  died  in  September,  1303,  and  Benedict  XI. 
"  reigned  in  his  stead."  This  pope  was  of  a  milder  and  more 
conciliating  temper  than  his  predecessor.  He  felt  anxious  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  Tuscany;  for  this  purpose  he  commis- 
sioned Cardinal  de  Prato  to  attempt  the  reconcilement  of  the 
parties,  and  the  adjustment  of  their  differences.  The  effort  was 
unavailing.  The  ruling  faction,  under  the  leadership  of  Corso 
Donati,  expelled  the  Pope's  agent,  and  inexorably  resisted  resti- 
tution and  pacification.  Elated  by  their  success,  the  Florentines 
gare  themselves  up  to  the  wildest  excesses.  In  May,  1304,  they 
prepared  a  magnincent  spectacle,  entitled,  the  "  Masquerade  of 
bamned  Souls,"  in  which  hell  and  its  torments  were  vividly 
renresented.  So  vast  were  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  see  this 
exnibition,  that  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Arno,  which  had  been 
overladen  by  the  multitude,  gave  way,  and  many  persons  were 
drowned.  In  the  following  month,  a  dreadful  fire,  which 
destroyed  1,900  buildings  of  various  descriptions,  broke  out,  and 
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a  ffroat  number  of  people  periBhed.  The  BiancH  and  the  Ghi- 
bdlines,  haying  Bought  and  obtained  help  from  Arezzo,  Bologna, 
and  listoia,  resolved  on  making  a  joint  attack  upon  liieir  native 
city,  thus  weakened  by  excess  and  death,  with  the  intention  of 
re-establishing  themseiyes,  if  possible,  therein.  In  this  attempt, 
through  the  jealousy  and  disunion  of  the  leaders,*  they  failed, 
and  Pante  aespairmgly  began  that  sad  series  of  wanderings 
which  make  up  the  hereafter  of  his  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  distinct  and  reliable  account  of  his 
journeys.  Nor  is  this  needful,  to  enable  us  to  know  how  severely 
Ids  powers  of  endurance  were  tasked,  or  the  heroic  honesty  with 
which  he  followed,  to  their  direst  conse(]^uences,  the  opinions  he 
had  formed.  So  niuch,  howeyer,  ^  is  known,  of  is  faurly 
deducible  &om  what  }b  k^own,  may  be  with  brevity  ouiline^* 
that  it  may  be  seen  how  truly  ''he  learned  in  sufifeiing  "i^rhat  he 
taught  in  sopg." 

From  "  II  Far^disp,"  xpi,,  it  seems  he  found  his  earliest  pliNse 
of  rest  in  Lombardy,  haying  been  invited  by  Bartolommeo  delb 
Scala  to  spend  a  portion  or  his  exile  there.  Here  he  prohahhf 
acted  as  tutor  to  nis  son,  Can  Grande  della  Scala.  In  1306,  he 
was  at  Padua,  jperhams  assisting  Can  Grande  with  his  studies 
at  the  University.  In  the  following  year  he  was  one  of  the 
members  of  a  convention  held  in  the  sacris^  of  a  ehureh  belong- 
ing to  the  abbey  of  St.  Gaudenzio,  in  JMugello,  between  the 
Ghibellines  ^d  the  Bianchi,  to  determine  upon  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  to  attain  the  success  of  their  partj^.  Selfish  jealousy 
seems  m  them  to  haye  oyerpowered  all  patriotism.  Their  own 
wounds  irked  them  more  than  the  wounds  their  country  suffered, 
9nd  it  does  not  appear  that  any  unanimous  resolution  was  come 
to.  This  failure  seems  to  have  affected  Dsnte  much ;  he  saw 
the  hopelessness  of  Italy's  redemption,  so  long  as  internecine 
wars  were  waged  by  city  against  oity,  nay,  by  the  Actions  of  it^e 
same  city  against  each  otner;  he  saw  thai  the  divisions,  tlie 
selfishness,  uie  faithlessness,  of  his  countrymen  rendered  them 
powerless,  and  that  so  Ipn^  a9  its  inhabitants  were  swayed  and 
regulated  only^,  or  even  mainly,  by  their  egotistical  passions,  and 
by  considerations  regarding  their  local  well-being,  there  was  no 

greatness  possible  for  Ital^.  Hence  the  lonely  wand«:«r,  now 
omeless  and  breadless,  goin^  fibout  like  a  mendicant,  showing, 
.^sinst  his  ynll,  the  wo^onds  with  which  fortune  had  smitten  him, 
bowed  down  \^  want,  fatigue,  and  the  contestings  of  faith  and 
doubt,  when  he  knocked  at  the  wicket  of  the  monastery  of  Santa 
Crocf  del  Corvo,  ainid  the  mountains  of  Luni^ana,  presented  in 
his  lineaments,  haggard,  pale,  yet  resolute,  a  whol^  history  of 
ifpe.  To  the  monk  IUario*s  query,  "What  seek  ye  here?** 
Dante  an^wered^  "  Peace."    That  was  a  want  most  luurd  to  be 
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supplied  to  liim.  Nor  does  the  oonyent's  quietude  seem  to  have 
yielded  it ;  for  we  find  that,  in  1307,  he  had  found  anotiier  resting- 
place  fi>r  a  season  in  the  hoose  of  the  Marchese  Morello  Malespina, 
a  Guelph,  by  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  honourably  entertamed. 
In  1308,  Corso  Donati,  Dante's  greatest  polifcical  enemy  and 
marriage  relation,  being  accused  of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of 
Florence,  fled,  but  was  pursued,  dragged  from  his  horse,  and 
slain.  Albert  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  murdered  on  the 
let  of  May,  in  the  same  year.  These  circumstances  seem  to 
have  set  iJante  on  the  move  again.  We  find  him  wandering 
through  the  valleys  of  Casentino,  and  in  the  mountainous  regions 
rouna  Are^zo,  but  settling,  towards  the  close  of  1308,  in  the 
court  of  the  Signori  della  Scala,  at  Verona.  Alboino  della 
Scala  at  this  time  held  the  chief  government  here,  although  he 
had  associated  Can  Grande — ^whom  we  have  supposed  to  be  a 
pupil  of  Dante's — in  the  rulership  with  him.  These  Signori 
were  the  mightiest  of  the  Ghibelhne  chiefs,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Dante  went  thither  to  aid  in  the  consulta- 
tions which  must  have  been  entered  into  in  consequence  of  the 
changed  position  of  parties  after  the  demise  of  Corso  Donati, 
and  me  accession  of  Henry  YII.  of  Luxemburg.  It  was  at  the 
court  of  Yerona  that  Dante  wrote,  in  the  Latin  language,  his 
great  prose  work,  '"  Concerning  Monarchy,"  an  abstract  of 
politicu  piiniriples,  and  a  defence  of  his  theory  of  national 
government. 

Qf  this  work  we  think  it  advisable  to  present  our  readers  with 
the  following  concise  abstract,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
form  a  judgment  regarding  ihe  politics  of  Dante,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  estimate  of  his  influence  on  the  national  move- 
ment : — Gtod  is  one.    The  universe  is  an  idea  of  God's,  and  is 
therefore  one.    God  is  the  source  of  all ;  all,  therefore,  partakes 
of  his  nature.    Man  is  the  most  excellent  product  of  creation. 
As  such  he  must  tend  continually  to  a  state  of  perfectness,  and 
strive,  by  holiness  and  knowledge,  to  attain  a  likeness  to,  if  not 
a  union  with,  God.    Individual  man  is  too  short  lived  to  accom- 
{^h  this ;  but  man  has  an  historic  and  collective  being,  as  well 
as  an  individual  life.    Humanity,  aggregate  man,  is  Iong«lived 
and  indefinitely    pro^essive.      Humanity,  like  God,   is  one. 
Harmony  and,  as  a  consequence,  association  is  the  condition  of 
co-working  unity.    Unity  must  be  embodied  and  represented. 
To  give  embodiment  to  human  unity,  there  must  be  an  outer 
form — government,  and  an  inner  spirit — ^law.    A  people,  aggre- 
gated together  into  an  organic  wnole,  by  a  general  agreement 
imder  the  same  laws  and  government,  constitutes  a  nation. 
Law  and  government,  however,  must  have  means  of  enfercement, 
and  heno0  arises  the  need  of  an  imperial  or  other  head ;   not 
as  a  superior  to,  but  as  an  agent  of,  the  law ;  as  the  agent  of 
the  people,   the'  chief  adminis&ator  of  the  law,  and  the  r^pre- 
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sentative  to  other  nationalities  of  the  will  of  the  aggregated  and 
incorporated  citizens  of  the  state  over  which  he  bears  role. 
Here  the  sovereign  is  clearly  differentiated  from  the  Pope,  and 
the  essential  greatness  of  individual  man  is  not  lost  sight  of  in 
the  blaze  of  the  grandeur  of  Imperialism. 

Such  is  a  cursory  sketch  of  the  leading  thought  of  Dante's 
book.  Looking  at  ijie  distracted  condition  of  Italy  in  his  time, 
how  much  difficulty  seemed  in  the  way  of  realizmg  this  vast 
conception!  In  the  midst  of  ItaUan  anarchy,  where  was  the 
unifier,  the  consolidator  P  The  popes  had  deserted  the  people 
so  soon  as  their  power  was  established,  and  the  petty  princes  of 
his  country  bore  the  imprint  of  the  holy  father's  heel  in  the 
hollow  of  their  necks.  Tne  German  emperors  struggled  against 
absorption  into  the  pontificate,  and  fought  for  the  possession  of 
temporal  power,  free  from  the  Papal  yoke.  So  far  as  the  people 
were  concerned,  all  virtue  had  aeparted  from  the  papacy ;  no 
trust  could  be  reposed  in  it  for  the  excitation  of^  an  Italian 
nationality.  Henry  VII.  alone  appeared  capable  of  effecting 
these  great  ends.  Having  finished  his  work,  Dante  addressed 
a  circular  letter  "to  the  kings,  dukes,  marcjuises,  counts,  the 
senators  of  Some,  and  the  people  of  Italy,"  m  which  he  strove 
to  show  that  in  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Henry  VII.  lay  the 
only  hope  of  a  peaceful,  flourishing,  and  truly  national  Italy. 
This  letter,  coupled  with  his  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
monarchy,  seems  to  have  had  some  efiect,  because  in  I3I0, 
Henry  VII.  having  entered  Italy,  was  cro^Tied  Xing  of  Lom- 
bardy.  At  this  time,  Can  Granae  attended  him  with  a  body  of 
troops,  and  gave  him  efficient  aid  in  overcoming  his  enemies  at 
Cremona,  Brescia,  &Air  For  this  the  Emperor  rewarded  him 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  Imperial  Vicariate  of  Lbmbardy. 
Henry  seems  to  nave  hesitated  in  his  course,  and  Dante,  burning 
with  impatience  to  re-enter  his  native  city,  addressed  a  letter  to 
him,  dated  Tuscia,  April,  1311,  requesting  him  to  tarry  no 
longer  by  the  "  wandermg  Po,"  but  passing  the  Apennines,  to 
approach  in  hostile  array  ag:ainst  the  Guelphs  on  "  Arno's  shelvy 
Bides,"  and  shatter  the  pride  of  the  Florentines.  Henry  did 
enter  Tuscany,  and  threatened  Florence,  but  took  no  active 
measures  to  ralfil  his  menaces.  After  being  crowned  at  Home, 
he  seems  to  have  attempted  a  reconciliation  between  the  difier- 
ent  parties.  From  this  efibrt  he  was  soon  obliged  to  desist, 
because  Bobert,  King  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  had  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  Henry's  attainment  of  the  royal  honours  of  Borne. 
In  an  expedition  against  him,  Heniy,  having  reached  Buon- 
conventi,  near  Sienna,  suddenly  died,  it  is  suspected,  of  poison. 
This  was  a  fearful  blow  to  Ghibellinism ;  but  to  Dante,  wno  had 
so  enthusiastically  advocated  the  claims  of  Henry,  it  was  espe- 
cially disastrous.  He  took  refuge  i^^ain  in  Verona,  but  dis- 
appointment had  somewhat  soured  his  temper,  and  broken  the 
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elasticity  of  liis  spirits.  The  seryices  he  had  rendered  to  the 
GMbelmie  cause,  though  ^eat,  had  now,  from  no  fault  of  his 
however,  produced  a  reaction  in  farour  of  the  Guelphs,  and  he 
himself  was  ungenerously  exposed  to  the  sneers  of  the  courtiers 
of  Verona.  Dante's  was  not  a  spirit  that  could  brook  such 
treatment;  when,  therefore,  in  a  merry  moment,  shortly  after 
the  court  fools  had  been  amusing  a  company,  Alboino,  JPrince 
of  Terona,  and  elder  brother  of  Can  Grande,  turning  fiill  upon 
Dante,  musing  in  moody  silence  on  his  many  woes,  asked  him 
whv  fools  were  so  much  more  popular  at  Princes'  courts  than 
philosophers  P  Dante  curtly  answered,  because  V  like  loves  like," 
rose  from  the  table,  and  not  long  thereafter  bade  farewell  to  the 
city  of  Verona. 

After  this  we  have  traces  of  his  having  visited  Conte  G-uido 
Salvatioo,  at  Casentino ;  the  Signori  della  Faggiola,  in  Urbino, 
aad  of  his  hav  iog  been  courteously  entertained  in  the  Castle  of 
ColmoUaro,  by  Busone  da  Gubbio,  a  poet  and  patriot,  whom  he 
had  met  at  Arezzo  in  the  first  year  of  his  exile.  Besides  these 
places  of  sojourn,  we  may  mention  Udine,  Trento,  and  Friuli. 
In  the  latter  place  he  dwelt  with  Pagaao  della  Torre,  the 
patriarch  of  Aquileia.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  Castle  of  Lan- 
teri  ParaticOy  near  Brescia,  he  composed  portions  of  his  immortal 
poem.  Many  other  locations  have  been  assigned  ;  e.  g,,  Oxford, 
JParis,  and  several  places  in  Germany.  Of  these,  however,  little 
is  known  with  certainty,  and  we  prefer  believing  that  Dante's 
love  of  countrv  was  too  great  to  allow  of  his  even  leaving  the 
land  which  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  her  diviner 
sons.  In  these  wanderings  his  distress  must  have  been  great ; 
for  we  find  him,  with  importunate  persistency,  petitioning  for  a 
recall  of  his  sentence,  and  permission  to  return  to  the  sweet 
bosom  of  Florence,  "  wherein,"  he  says,  "  I  had  my  birth  and 
nourishment,  even  to  the  ripeness  of  my  age,  and  in  which,  with 
her  ^ood  wiU,  I  desire,  with  all  my  heart,  to  rest  this  wearied 

Sint  of  mine,  and  to  terminate  the  time  allotted  to  mo  on  earth." 
ow  grievously  must  his  hopes  have  been  crushed,  and  all  their 
blossoms  have  faded,  when  his  strong  soul,  bowed  by  the  unblest 
weight  of  exile,  could  stoop  to  entreaty ! 

Bat  though  willing  to  sue  for  release  from  an  unjust  sentence, 
And  to  beg  permission  to  lay  his  sorrow -tried  dust  beside  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Church  in  Florence,  he  was  yet  unwilling  to 
utter  the  cowardly  lie  by  which  alone  he  could  receive  a  revo- 
cation of  the  judCTient  which  his  victorious  fellow  citizens  had 
passed  on  him.  He  would  not  confess  guilt  when  he  felt  none, 
or  plead  for  pardon  on  such  terms  as  would  imply  the  justice  of 
the  award  from  which  he  suffered.  Therefore  when  a  friend,  in 
1316,  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  gain  a  provisional  rescindment 
of  his  sentence  on  some  such  unholy  conditions,  he  rejected 
the  proffer  in  these  heroic  terms : — "  Is  sitch  an  invitation  to 
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return  to  his  country  glorious  for  Dante,  after  suffering  in  exile 
almost  fifteen  years  P  Is  it  thus,  then,  they  would  recompetisd 
innocence  which  all  the  world  knows,  and  the  labour  and  fkt^e 
of  unremitting  study  P  .  .  .  Far  from  the  man  who  cries 
aloud  for  justice  be  this  compromise,  by  his  money,  with  his 
persecutors.  No,  my  father!  this  is  not  the  way  that  shdi 
lead  me  back  to  my  country.  But  I  shall  return  with  hiisiy 
steps,  if  you  or  any  other  can  open  to  me  a  way  which  shall  not 
derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour  of  Dante ;  but  if  by  no  such 
way  Florence  can  be  entered,  then  Florence  I  shall  never  enter. 
What !  shall  I  not  everywhere  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
stars  P  and  may  I  not  seek  and  contemplate,  in  every  corner  of 
the  earth  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  consoling  and  delightM 
Truth,  without  first  rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay,  infamons, 
to  the  people  and  republic  of  Florence  P  Bread,  I  hope,  will  not 
.  fail  me."  He  rejected  those  "  sold  and  lying  privileges,"  and 
went  forth  to  front  his  fate  again,— 

"  As  one 

That  makes  no  paase,  bat  presses  on  his  road, 

Whate'er  betide  him," 
« 

The  two  succeeding  years  seem  to  have  been  given  up  to 

wandering,  "  lean  abstinence,"  the  composition  of  uiat  "  sacred 

poem  "  which  had  made— 

*^  Both  heaven  and  earth  co-partners  of  its  toil," 

and  the  indulgence  of  visionary  hopes  that  his  growing  fame 
would  yet  prevail  with  Florence  to  recall  him,  and  enable  him 
to  "  claim,"  even  at  the  Baptisteiy,  \i'here,  in  his  younger  years, 
he  had  saved  a  child's  life,  "  the  wreath  due  to  the  poet's  temples." 
It  has  been  conjectured,  and  not  without  probability,  from  many 
passages  in  the  "  Commedia,"  that  at  this  period  he  entered  a 
Franciscan  monastery  in  the  mountains  of^  Umbria,  and  that 
having  passed  his  novitiate,  he  found  himself  unwilling  to  draw 
"the  shuttle  to  the  point,"  and  forsook  the  brotherhood,  con- 
vinced *'  it  is  not  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Francis,  or  St.  Domenic  that  constitutes  a  religioud  Hfe, 
but  that  God  demands  the  worship  of  the  soul."  After  tKis,  he 
gained  a  fitter  refuge,  where — 

"  Polenta's  eagle  broods, 
And  in  his  broad  circumference  of  plame 
O'ershadows  Cervia." 

Here,  in  the  mansion  of  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  a  munificent 
patron  of  literature,  and  himself  somewhat  distinguished  as  a 
poet,  Dante  found  an  ungrudged  home,  congenial  companion- 
ship, and  honourable  patronage.  To  Guido's  service  Dante 
enthusiastically  devoted  all  his  energies  and  much  of  his  afifec* 
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tion.  Gttido,  (m  hifl  pitrt,  estimftted  tightly  fltd  talehttf  and  the 
tntstwottfaiiiess  of  his  gaest ;  fbr  on  a  quarrel  aritfibg  between 
the  Barennese  and  the  Venetians,  he.  commissioned  Dante  as 
his  ambassador  to  conduct  snch  negotiations  as  seemed  neces- 
sair.  The  Venetians  obstinately  tenised  tO  listen  to  any  terms, 
and  Dante  tetumed  to  Bdrenna  dishetotetied  and  successless. 
At  this  he  fairij  gave  way ;  ndthios  could  abate  or  restrain  his 
grief.  This  deep  and  serious  soul,  so  sadly  tri&d  in  the  rer^ 
furnace  of  affliction,  thoui^ht  so  intensely  and  felt  so  keenly  his 
powerlesiness  to  effect  the  wishes  of  his  benefactor,  that  the 
over-bent  botr  snapped,  and  his  njnnt  Quitted  its  tenement  of 
clay;  September,  18Zl,  aged  fifty-six.  Guido  Novello  had  him 
sumptuously  interred,  and  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected 
orer  his  testing-place ;  but  this  he  did  not  live  tq  see  accom- 
plished {  in  a  few  months  thereafter  he  followed  Dante  to  the 
tomb.    Florence  repented  when  it  was  too  late. 

At  the  time  of  Dante's  exile,  his  family  consisted  of  five  sons 
and  a  daughter.  The  daughter,  named  IScatric^,  in  memory  of 
her  who  had  created  in  him  a  new  life,  became  a  nun  in  the  city 
where  her  father  found  a  tomb.  Two  of  his  sous  survived  him ; 
one,  Pietro,  became  a  lawyer  in  Verona,  and  rejected  reinstate- 
ment in  his  father's  possessions  with  as  much  haughtiness  as  he 
could  have  wished.  Both  sofas  inherited  a  |Jortion  of  their 
father's  genius,  and  unitedly  composed  a  commentary  on  the 
"  Diviba  Cotnmedia."  It  is  a  sufficient  rebutment  of  the  charges 
brouffht  against  tUe  character  of  Gemma  Donati,  that  she  trained 
her  d(ildren  to  revb^e  their  father's  nanlc,  and  valud  his  honour ; 
that  she  educated  them  well  tlpon  the  scanty  savings  she  could 
gjean  Irom  the  wreck  of  fortune  in  which  she  tras  involved ;  and 
that  even  from  Corso  Donati,  het  kinsman  and  her  husband's 
£oe,  she  would  receive  Nothing  that  could  taint  her  name  or 
Dante's  with  dishonour.  There  is  a  truer  romance  in  such 
honest  endeavour  and  suffering,  than  in  the  prevalent  whinings 
made  upon  the  unpropitious  nature  of  the  married  life  of  genius. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Dante.  A  sad  and  tragical 
life,  yet  a  true  one.  Faith,  hope,  labour,  suffering,  all  these 
have  stamped  their  seal  Upon  hif^  fate ;  but,  triumphant  over  aU, 
his  life  ^nd  his  life's  thought  still  work  their  influences  through 
the  world.  The  grand  problem  Of  Italian  organic  nationality  is 
not  yet  solved ;  but  many  labourers  are  engaged  in  striving  to 
realize  the  ideal  of  the  poet.  l)ante .  is  the.  utterer  of  the  initial 
thought  of  modern  pohtics — the  nation.  In  the  ancient  world 
we  mid  the  Patriarchate  manifested  in  Chaldea,  the  Empire 
developed  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Macedon^and  Eome,  and  the  City 
partially  organized  in  Greece.  In  Mediaeval  times,  Germany 
and  France  attempted  to  revive  the  Empire,  while  Italy  endea- 
voured to  re-establish  the  City.  Bttt  over  aU  these  the  merarchy 
reared  its  throne,  and  claimed  supremacy ;  the  church  overstrode 
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home,  city,  and  empire,  as  infiQitely  less  than  itself.    Dante  saw 
that  social  and  imperial  life  were  equally  impeiilled,  and  intro- 
duced that  modification  of  Imperialism  and  citizenship  which  we 
now  denominate  a  Nationality.     This  nationality  he  asserted  to 
be  altogether  independent  of  the  Papal  rule,  and  established  for 
other  purposes  than  the  Popedom  could  accomplish.    Sorely 
there  is  a  moral  sublimity  in  this  life !     A  breadless  exile,  coa- 
sumed  by  the  gnawing  tortures  of  unjustly  imposed  woes,  the 
adviser  of  kings,  the  denouncer  of  Papal  dishonesty,  the  censor 
of  morals,  the  advocate  of  orthodoxy,  the  avenger  of  successful 
crime,  the  poUtical  teacher  of  Italy,  the  creator  of  the  language 
and  the  poetry  of  Tuscany,  the  prophet  of  his  nation, — when 
were  so  many  seeming  incompatibilities  ever  before  conjoined  in 
one  man  P     W  ho  can  fail  to  admire  the  stern  decision,  Ihe  calm 
strength,  the  resolute  heroism,  the  constant  self-siistainment, 
the  grand  inflexible  honesty  he  always  exhibited  P    Like  Milton's 
angel,— 

"  Unmoved, 

Unshaken,  nnsedaced,  nnterrified, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 

Nor  numbera  nor  example  with  him  wrought, 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind." 

We  have  no  space  now,  or  here,  adequately  to  criticize  the 
life  and  works  of  this  patriot,  bard,  philosopher,  and  statesman. 
Such  a  sketch  as  we  have  now  given,  brief  as  it  is,  may  suffice 
to  show  that  a  man  ma^  work  out  a  noble  purpose,  even  though 
the  environments  of  his  life  are  not  such  as  he  would  choose ; 
that  amid  difficulties  and  privations  knowledge  may  be  acquired 
and  applied ;  and  that  an  unflagging  zeal  for  one's  country  may 
co-exist  with  the  expressed  and  recorded  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  state  and  doings  of  that  country. 

We  must  now  conclude,  although  reluctantly ;  and  we  cannot 
do  so  better  than  by  quoting  the  following  appreciative  sonnet 
from  Michael  Angelo  ; — 

ON  DANTE. 

'*  How  shall  we  speak  of  him?  for  our  weak  eyes 

Are  quite  unfit  to  bear  his  dazzling  rays. 
'Tis  easier  far  to  blame  his  enemies, 

Than  for  our  tongue  to  speak  bis  slightest  praise. 
For  tu  did  he  explore  the  realm  of  woe; 

At  his  approach  high  heaven  did  soon  expand 

Its  lofty  portals,  though  his  fatherland 
Refused  to  ope  her  gates.    Yet  thou  shalt  know, 
Ungrateful  country!  ev*n  in  thine  own  despite, 

That  thou  hast  quickened  best  thy  Dante*s  fame. 
Virtue  oppressed  does  then  shine  out  most  bright; 

And  brighter  shall  his  glory  therefore  be 

For  suffering  so,  of  all,  unguiltiiy. 
Hence  in  the  world  there  lives  no  nobler  name." 
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IS  A  KEVISION  OF  THE  AUTHOEIZED  VERSION 
OP  THE  BIBLE  NECESSARY  P 

NEGATiyE   BBPLT. 

Tbis  debate  draws  to  a  close.  We  think  our  readers  will  say 
that  the  subject  has  beeu  discussed  with  calmaess  and  sincerity. 
It  was  of  an  important  nature,  because  it  related  to  the  Bible. 
Let  us  hope,  then,  that  some  useful  result  may  follow,  namely, 
in  favour  of  the  present  authorized  version. 

Our  space  on  the  present  occasion  is  limited — ^two  pages  only 
can  be  allotted  to  us.  Well,  that  is  enough,  possibly  more  than 
this  article  will  occupy,  for  we  have  but  little  to  add  to  enforce 
the  views  we  have  talcen ;  thus  we  are  content. 

We  have  read  ^ith  some  care,  and  duly  considered,  all  that 
haa  been  said  by  our  opponents.  We  must  be  candid,  and  con- 
fess that  ability  has  been  shown  by  them ;  yet,  nevertheless,  we 
maintain  that  nothing  has  been  brought  forward  which  can 
weaken  or  destroy  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  large  majority 
of  persons  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment — ^that  a  revi- 
sion of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  is  not  necessary. 
The  alleged  errors  in  the  several  passages  referred  to  are  of  no 
moment---certainly  not  of  such  importance  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sarv  to  have  a  revision. 

P.  H.  (page  157)  says,  "  Let  no  one  say  the  errors  of  our 
translation  of  the  Bible  are  trifling."  We  must  be  pardoned  for 
disobe^ring  him,  wlicn  we  reply.  Indeed,  indeed,  they  are  very, 
very  trifling.  And  why  P  Because  they  damage  not  the  doc» 
trine  of  the  Bible ;  thej  mereljr  relate  to  words,  the  eflect  of 
which  is,  in  reality,  indifferent  either  one  way  or  the  other.* 

*  We  deem  it  an  act  of  justice  to  notice,  in  connection  with  this  sentence, 
a  passage  in  an  able  paper  signed  P.  Q.  L.  R.,  which  we  are  sorry  we  have 
been  unable  to  present  to  our  readers.  "  Hold  fast  the /orm  of  sound  words,*' 
2  Tim.  i.  13,  is  a  scriptural  injunction,  which  no  Christian  will  venture  to 
desjuse.  Let  us  answer,  in  one  word,  those  who  la/  so  much  stress  on  the 
^  letter  which  killeth."  No  merely  literal  translation  can  fully  and  truly 
represent  the  very  ideas  which  were  in  "  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,'*  and  men 
would  still  require,  even  as  now,  '*  the  aids  of  heavenly  power  "  to  enable  them 
to  comprehend  the  fulness  of  meaning  which  the  Scriptures  contain.  It  is 
not  to  the  learned  only  that  the  holy  book  comes  with  "  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  with  power."  We  may  therefore  safely  assert,  that  to  the  God- 
fearing reader,  who  seriously  utters  the  prayer  of  David,  *'  Give  me  under- 
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S.  S>.  A.,  of  Philadelphia,  TJ.  S.  (here  we  cannot  help  pausing 
to  observe,  that  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  magazine 
circulates  to  so  great  a  distance),  assumes  (page  206)  that  those 
who  do  not  desire  a  revision  have  a  "  superstitious  "  reverence. 
Not  so.    We  are  among  those  referred  to,  and  must  therefore 
disavow  any  such  feeling.    We  are  far  from  being  of  a  Super- 
stitious turn  of  mind.    We  defend  the  Bible  in  its  present  shape, 
because  we  belie vfe  it  cannot  be  materially  improved,  and  because 
we  hold  that  any  attempt  to  revise  it  would  be  dangerous,  and 
of  no  utility.     Our  friend  concludes,  "May  the  time  not  be 
distant  wheii  such  a  revision  shall  be  duly  authorized  and  placed 
in  our  bauds !"     When  will  that  time  arrive  f    Depend  upon  it, 
readers,  it  is  far  off;  and  thankful  ought  we  all  to  be  that  it  is 
so.     Sdd  will  be  the  state  of  things  if  ever  it  shoiild  come. 
Farewell  to  this  subject. 

Book  above  all  books!     TlU  holy  Bible! 
The  words  which  are  to  be  found  within  tbed 
Kow  bear  an  ancient  aspect. 
Time  has  not  destroyed  thee; 
Ages  yet  to  come  will  uphold  thee. 
Why?     Because  none  can  better  thee. 
May  thy  countenance  ne'er  be  changed ! 
And  ma^  thy  many  friends  cry  aloud, 

No  revision!    No  revision! 
Bristol  H.  D.  E. 

Affirmative  fiBPtY. 

"  QuiDQUiD  prascipies,  esto  brevis,"  says  Horace ;  and  as  the 
centuries  have  given  him  the  authority  of  a  teacher,  we  are 
obedient :  and  the  more  readily  so  in  this  debate,  t}ecause  those 
who  have  helped  us  have  written  so  ably,  and  done  our  wqrk^fio 
well ;  wherefore  we  thank  "  L'Ouvrier,"  S.  E.  A.,  P.  H.,  J.  3S.  P., 
in  the  name  of  their  readers,  and  on  our  own  part  also. 

Our.  opponents  have  Ibund  it  expedient  to  wander  geatly 
from  the  question.  Pages  14,  15,  108,  154,  as  well  as  T.  T.  ?.'8 
last  three  arguments,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  necessity  of  a 
revision.  Most  of  their  legitimate  arguments,  moreover^  have 
been  answered,  so  that  we  can  only  make  a  few  observations 
here  and  there. 

The  Bible  cannot  j;ustly  be  compared  to  an  ancient  Ibuilding, 
unless  we  regard  usefulness  as  well  as  beauty  ;  and  no  sensible 
person  would  object  to  alterations  made  to  fit  an  aUcient  fane 
for  modern  worship ;  nor,  if  in  some  storied  window  of  stained 
glass,  an  inharmonious  tint  had  been  placed  i  would  any  cry  oiit 


standing,"  he  will  reveal  the  truth.  Begardihg  our  Scriptures,  let  us  ,each 
say,  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Concerning  thy  testimonies,  1  have  known  bf  (dd 
that  thou  hast  founded  them  for  ever,"  Psa.  czix.  152.^— Eds.  B,  C, 
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against  the  introduction  of  the  trae.  So  with  the  Bible  and  its 
revision. 

It.  t>,  R.  has  sfeldom  knb#n  preacher^  to  point  out  errors  in 
onr  version.  Has  he  heard  a  course  of  nnitersity  sermons  P 
has  he  heard  MelviU,  Canon  Wordsworth;  our  deAt  frieiid,  the 
Golden  Lecturer,  or— 

"  THe  sweet-tongued  Harvey  Goodwin, 
A  bishopric  who  quicklj  should  win  "  ? 

His,  remark,  that  the  majority  of  the  learned  are  asainst  Bible 
revision,  is  not  borne  out,  at  least,  by  this  debate ;  all  our  oppo- 
nents being  debutants,  and  two  of  tnem  obliged  to  appear  twice 
to  keep  up  the  discussion. 

T.  T.  B.  having  "got  up"  Alford  in  a  most  piraiseworthy 
manner,  objects  to  the  mistranslations,  &c.,  adduced.  Space  id 
not  permitted  us  to  disprove  his  statements,  but  we  request 
him  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  disproving  all  the  cases  brought 
forward  by  Professors  Scholefield  and  Selwyn,  by  "L'Oavrier" 
and  S.  E>.  A. ;  and  if  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  errors 
in  our  version  are  trifling,  we  will  ask,  Why,  then;  he  fears  their 
correction?  while,  if  he  confesses  them  not  trifling,  we  say. 
How  dare  you  advocate  their  continuance  P*  One  more  ques- 
tion :  If  "  Threlkeld's  "  arguments  are  "  very  weak,"  why  did 
you  (T.  T.  B.)  not  answer  them  P 

G.  A.  H.  E.  tells  us  of  the  evils  of  the, day,  which,  indeed,  are 
numberless,  unexampled,  franght  with  fearfullest  danger;  for 
which  evils  he  thinks,  with  not  a  few  other  pious  men,  tne  !Bible 
is  the  best  antidote ;  he  will  therefore  give  it  to  the  people — 
imperfect  / 

The  saddest  part  of  our  task  is  now  arrived  at.  Should  a 
revision  take  place,  "  indiiferenco  will  take  the  place  of  faith," 
says  R.  D..Jt.;  and  G.  A.  H.  iD.  prophesies  that  "the  charm  of 
religion  will  have  passed  away,  aiid  infidelity  will  reign  para- 
mount in  tjie  laiid.*  Are  we  to  laugh  or  weep  P  for  these  words 
are, — First,  7*idiculous,  in  giving  to  so  small  a  cause  so  vast  an 
efiect,  in  supposing  that  the  revision  of  a  traiislation  would  have 
more  injurious  influence  than  the  attacks  of  a  thousand  sceptics, 
than  all  the  temptations  of  the  pit.  Secondly,  these  words  are 
uncharitahle,  showing  a  most  ihiserablfe  and  unjust  estimation 
of  the  English  people,  in  presuming  that  a  few  changes  of  phrase, 
a  few  corrections  of  error,  would  turn  them  from  the  faith. 
Thirdly,  these  words  are  un- Protestant,  verily  perverting  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  an  object  of  worship,  and  staking 
the  existence  of  Christianity  on  tlie  preservation  intact  of  a 

*  Had  the  Puritans,  succeeding  in  their  trick,  perpetuated  ye  instead  of 
toe  (in  Acts  vi.  3),  our  scrupulous  opponents .  would,  advise  us  to  retain  a 
falsification,  on  which  was  based  an  argunient  (unanswerable  by  the  ignorant) 
in  favour  of  an  unscriptural  charcli  polity. 
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form  of  words  in  wliicli  the  Bible  was  not  originally  written. 
Foiirtkly,  they  are  injurious  to  the  truth,  prompting  the  sceptic 
to  sneer  at  the  worth  of  a  religion  which  its  professors  declare 
could  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  revision  of  a  translation  of 
its  records.  And,  fifthly,  they  are  unchristian,  extravagantly 
exalting  the  letter.  The  mighty  works  have  not  been  done,  nor 
will  be  done,  by  the  form  of  words  in  which  truth  appears,  but 
by  the  truth  itself,  manifested  brightly,  though  shorn  of  some 
beams,  through  that  form  of  words ;  and  the  body  being  more 
than  raiment,  the  potency  rest«  not  in  the  garb  in  which  those 
good  ischolars,  fondly  thinking  it  *'  without  seam,"  long  ago 
arrayed  the  divine  thing;  no,  but  in  the  divine  thin^  itself. 
And  the  heresy  is  worse  by  far  when,  professing  sacred  rever- 
ence for  truth,  men  argue  for  the  retention  of  error ;  yea,  it  is 
cognate  to  that  betrayal  by  a  kiss,  which  all  ages  have  accounted 
execrable. 

Wherewith  we  bid  our  opponents  farewell,  knowing  that 
liberal,  enlightened,  thinking  Uhristians  do  not  hold  their  views ; 
but  that,  seeing  how  glorious  has  been  the  past  of  the  Bible, 
they  expect  its  future  will  be  more  glorious  still ;  believing  that, 
refined  and  purified,  it  will  go  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
blessing  ana  blest.  That  a  revision  is  needful,  they  know ;  they 
trust  that  they  shall  have  it ;  declaring,  meanwhile,  that  those 
who  shall  do  the  work,  those  who  shall  help  it  on,  will  experience 
a  gratitude  and  receive  an  honour  akin  to  that  which  our  old 
translators  deserved  and  have ;  aye,  even  to  that  we  yield  to 
him  who  first  planted  on  the  shores  of  Britain  the  standard  of 
the  cross. 

Cambridge,  Thbelkeld. 

A  Good  Hea^t. — ^A  good  leg  will  fail,  a  straight  back  will 
stoop,  a  black  beard  wul  turn  white,  a  curled  pate  will  grow 
bald,  a  fair  face  will  wither,  a  full  eye  will  wax  hollow,  but  a 
good  heart  is  the  sun  and  moon, — or,  rather,  the  sun,  and  not 
the  moon,  for  it  shines  bright  and  never  changes,  bul  keeps  his 
course  trvlj,—^ Shakespeare. 

Good  moee  Plentiful  than  Evil.-^ 

There  are  nettles  everywhere ; 
But  smooth  green  grasses  are  more  common  still ; 
The  blue  of  heaven  is  larger  than  the  cloud. 

£liz,  £.  Browning, 

Uncontrolled  Passion. — Let  a  man  have  riches,  health, 
strength,  greatness,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  all  that 
fallen  man  most  prizes,-*rall  that  he  would  sell  his  soul  for, — 
and  let  him  have  one  single  passion  out  of  order,  untamed, 
riotous,  tyrannical,  and  craving,  that  man  will  be  of  all  men 
the  most  miserable. — Talbot  Choynne. 
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IS  KUSSIA  GREAT  BECAUSE  OE  IN  SPITE 

OF  SEEFDOM  P 


AFFIBMATIYE  BEFLY. 


It  seems  almost  a  work  of  sapererogation  again  to  touch  upon 
this  theme.  The  positive  arguments  which  have  been  adduced 
on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  debate  remain  unanswered  and  un- 
noticed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reasoning  of  "  Saline " 
was  (in  effect)  met  by  anticipation  in  our  own  article,  and  has 
since  been  thorougWy  sifted  by  "Taliesin"  and  "Threlkeld." 
In  his  last  article,  /'Saline"  does  little  more  than  repeat  his 
former  ideas.  Persistence,  in  such  cases,  can  scarcely  be  met 
otherwise  than  by  reiteration ;  and  so  debate  sinks  to  the  level 
of  childishness.  !But,  as  we  doubt  not  that  "  Saline  "  is  perfectly 
honest,  it  may  not  be  without  some  interest  to  trace  out  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  in  which  this  writer  has  well  nigh  lost  himself. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  debate,  we  were  at  some  pains  to 
clear  the  subject  from  extraneous  matter,  and  specially  to  guard 
against  prejudice,  by  pointing  out  that  an  afi^*mative  decision 
was  in  nowise  derogatory  to  the  worth  of  freedom.  These  views 
we  supported  by  the  testimony  alike  of  history  and  of  reason. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  invalidate  the  proofs  we  gave  that 
greatness  may  co-exist  with  serfdom  and  spring  from  it,  or  to 
deny  the  historic  facts  to  which  we  pointed.  The  same  views 
have  been  illustrated  and  ably  enforced  by  our  coadjutors.  But 
in  reply,  "  Saline  *'  appears  to  have  no  better  resource  than  to 
exclaim,  "  A  verdict,  good  jury,  in  favour  of  freedom ! "  This  is 
the  mere  blindness  of  idolatrv — ^a  resolve  to  sacrifice  fact  and 
reason,  under  the  perverse  idea  that  freedom  is  thereby  honoured. 
What  would  become  of  logic,  if  this  course  were  aoopted  ordi- 
narily? Take  the  parallel  afforded  by  the  relative  effects  of 
peace  and  war  upon  national  greatness.  Imagine  a  writer  de- 
claring that  greatness  never  arose  from  war,  and  urging,  as  a 
reason,  that  the  contrary  opinion  "tends  to  weaken  the  love  of" 
peace,  and  is  "  an  argument  for  the  adoption  of"  war  **  here,  and 
its  perpetuation  elsewhere"!  Suppose  such  an  one,  being  re- 
minded of  Eome,  mistress,  by  conquest,  of  the  known  world— of 
Alexander,  swaying  this  world's  sceptre,  and  sighing  because 
there  were  no  other  worlds  to  win— of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
or  of  the  mig:hty  empires  ofmore  modem  days — and  then  turning 
round,  ignoring  all  nistory  and  argument,  and  penning  the  sen- 
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tence,  "  A  verdict,  eood  jury,  in  favour  of  peace ! "  Who  would 
not  smile  at  the  absurdity  P  Yet  it  would  be  every  whit  as 
sound  sense  as  "  Saline's  "  appeal  in  behalf  of  freedom.  War  is 
a  curse,  perhaps,  as  deep  as  serfdom ;  and  peace  is  only  second, 
if  it  be  second,  to  freedom,  as  a  cause  of  true  national  greatness 
and  human  prosperity. 

Again,  at  the  commencement  of  the  debate,  we  accepted  the 
assumption  of  our  tljesig,  that  Eus0ia  is  great.     We  ^either  in- 
quired into  the  physical  advantages  and  undeveloped  capabilities 
of  the  Kussian  empire,  nor  into  what  "  elements '  greatness  may 
be  resolved ;  but  sought  directly  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
existent  Kussian  greatness.     The  "  internal  greatness  which  con- 
sists in  the  aggregate  of  individual  elevation,"  "moral  influence," 
"industrial development,"  "commercial  greatness,"  and  "wealth," 
were  passed  in  review ;  and  it  was  shown  that  Bussia  could  not 
lay  claim  to  any  one  of  these  forms  of  greatness.    The  question 
was  thus  fkirly  brought  to  a  simple  issue.    Kussia  was  proved  to 
be  great  solely  in  a  political  poitt  of  view — great  as  an  empire, 
in  extent  of  territory,  and  in  military  power.    The  condusio^ 
thus  deduced  has  since  been  vindicated  and  supported  by  suc- 
ceeding writers.    What,  then,  has  been  the  course  of  "  Salih^ " 
in  this  respect  P    Has  he  attempted  to  subvert  this  reasoning—: 
to  assert  mat  Russia  possessed  any  one  of  those  forms  of  tru^ 
greatness  which  we  had  proved  to  be  wanting — or  to  meet  Ihe 
clear  and  definite  issue  which  had  been  raised  r    No ;  the  matter 
has  been  evaded.     Silence,  if  it  has  not  given  formal  consent  to 
our  reasoning,  has  at  least  shown  his'  inability  to  refute  it. 
What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  P    Are  we  not  bound  to  accept 
the  position  that  Russian  greatness  is  simply  barbarian  strength 
— ^huge  physical  force  P    If  there  are  any  other  forms  of  national 
greatness   besides   those  we   mentioned,  why  were  they  not 
Drought  forward  by  "  Saline  "  P    It  was  clearly  his  duty  to  show 
that  we  had  misconceived  the  nature  of  !6>ussian  greatness,  if- 
such  were  the  fact,  for  on  that  point  the  whole  debate  turned. 
It  was  easy  to  expose  the  common  error  of  all  writers  on  the 
affirmative  side,  if  they  had  erred ;  and  then  the  whole  of  their 
arguments  would  have  been  overthrown.    But  instead  of  this, 
"Saline"  dashes  off  into  wholly  irrelevant  discussion  on  the 
"elements"  which  may  enable  nations  to  become  great,   and 
loses  himself  in  a  cloud  of  sophistry,  until  touched  by  the  s^ti^e 
of  "Taliesin ;"  and  then  lectures  on  causation,  Hungarian  litera- 
ture, and  military  renown !    The  only  portion  of  "  Saline-'s  "  last 


amusing  specimen  of  argument.  "  Threlkelcl "  had  poiiLtecT  out 
that  IRusflt^-s  best  generals  have  been  Germans ;  her  best  8|ilor8 
Finsj'*  and  we  had  ourselves  expressly  remarked,^  ihat  "it'ia'flie 
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rudest  form  of  military  greatness  which  Bussia  possesses."  So 
that  "  Saline's "  rqwark  (if  it  refer  to  military  skill,  &c.),  far 
from  apsw^eripg  his  opponents,  mereljr  confirms  a  part  of  their 
ptatemfifits.  !pat,  from  the  context,  it  would  appear  that  the 
phrase  y^  intended  as  a  ^ynonyme  for  "  success,  or  "  renown." 
Well  may  "  Saline  "  lose  himself  in  mazy  arguments,  when  he 
thus  confoun4s  thj^  means  to  an  end  with  the  end  itself!  Has 
he  n^ever  heard  that  "  the  race  "  is  not  always  "  to  the  swift,  nor 
ih&  battle  to  the  strong"?  Upon  his  theory,  we  ought  to  deny 
the  p}iysical  strength  of  an  African  lion,  on  account  of  the  lion- 
slaying  exploits  of  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming,  and  his  French  rival, 
Jules  Gerard.* 

By  failing,  therefore,  to  show  that  Eussia  possesses  any  of 
those  forms  of  greatness  which  we  denied  to  her,  and  by  evaaing 
the  simple  issue  which  had  been  raised,  "  Saline  "  has  yirtually 
admitted  the  aflBbrmative  argument  as  to  the  specific  character  of 
Bussian  greatness.  Now,  for  England  we  claim  every  one  of 
those  forms  of  greatness  which  we  denied  to  Bussia.    Not  even 

*  The  paragraph  on  which  we  have  jost  commented  is  a  worthy  pendant  to 
"  Saline's"  selection  (page  212)  of  "Taliesin's  "  passing  satire  on  the  list  of 
Bossian  literati,  as  one  of  the  '*  material  ( 1 )  points  "  of  the  debate.     It  is  not 
worth  while  encumbering  the  text  with  a  criticism  of  the  paragraph  to  which 
we  bare  drawn  attention,  but,  as  a  cariosity  of  argument,  it  may  deserve  a 
passing  notice.     First,  Let  the  reader  notice,   that  there  are  three  pure 
assumptions.     1.  He  assumes  that  *'  Taliesin''  ridiculed  ''  Puskin,  Kara^min, 
^c.,*'  because  he  was  ignorant  of  them.    Now,  for  aught  that  appears, 
"  Taliesin  "  may  have  uttered  his  satire  as  the  result  of  a  profound  critical 
estimate  of  Russian  literature.    2.  He  assumes^  in  palpable  deiSance  of  reason 
and  fact,  that  Englishmen  of  1857  are  as  unlikely  tp  know  of  the  fam$  of 
contemporary  *'  European  names  in  literature  "  as  a  young  Hungarian  would 
have  been  thirty  years  ago  (Byron  has  been  dead  thirty-three  years)  I     Thus 
he  places  Hungary,  the  oppressed,  where  censorship  jealonsly  watches  the 
import  (^  all  literature,  thirty  years  in  advance  of  Great  Britain,  with  her  free 
press,  her  "  Foreign  Qaarterlies,"  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  "  Oontroversialists,"  &c. 
3.  H9  assumes  that  the  worthies  he  named  are  as  great  as  the  front  rank 
names  which  he  has  chosen  from  the  English  poetic  literature  of  the  present 
century,     ^nd  this  is  offered  a$  argument  on  a  "  material  pdnt  I "    Second. 
Under  the  names  of  Puskin  and  Karasmin  we  recognized  two  authors  whom 
we  had  always  seiBn  denominated  Pouschkin  and  Karam^m.    The  first,  a 
promising  poet,  was  killed,  if  we  recollect  aright,  full  ^venty  years  ago,  in  a 
duel.     The  second,  a  historian  of  bis  native  country,  and  said  to  be  bo)h  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  of  her  writers,  has,  we  believe,  been  dead  some  tj/ne* 
Tet  neither  of  these  authors  have  b^en  thought  worth  translating  up  to  the 
present  day.     Can  they,  in  any  fair  sense,  be  termed  "  European  names,''  or  be 
regarded  as  '^  material "  evidences  of  Russian  greatness  ?     As  to  the  other 
names  quoted  by  *' Saline,"  we  are  compelled  to  confess  the  most  benighted 
Ignorance;  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  by  some  chance 
we  vhould  have  heard  of  them,  if  (as  Theodore  Hook  says)  they  had  been 
"  anybody  vary  particular." 
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"  Sfdine,"  we  imagine,  will  deny  that  England  is  internally  great 
aa  a  free  people,  that  she  has  a  most  potent  moral  influence^ 
unriyalled  industrial  development,  commercial  greatness,  and 
loealtk.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  preposterous  nonsense  of 
page  120P  Where  is  the  applicability  of  the  oft-repeated  maxim, 
that  "like  causes  produce  like  effects P"  England  is  great — 
morally  and  socially  great— great  in  tme  and  civilized  greatness 
—because  freedom  nas  given  scope,  energy,  and  motive  to  her 
sons.  Kussia  is  great—physically  great,  like  her  forefathers, 
the  Vandal  hordes — great  with  the  rude  might  of  barbarism, 
gained  by  conquest  and  fraud,  cemented  hjf  oppression,  wielded 
by  the  firm  hand  and  iron  will  of  pure  despotism.  Are  these 
"  like  eflfects  P  "  As  well  might  we  call  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
and  the  strength  of  Samson,  the  moral  grandeur  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  imperial  power  of  Nero,  the  greatness  of  Howard  the 
philanthropist  and  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  mind  of  Newton 
and  the  muscles  of  Leviathan,  "  like  effects ! "  It  is  strange  that 
any  writer  could  thus  confound  moral  and  social  greatness  with 
barbarian  strength,  under  any  circumstances ;  but  the  intellectual 
obliquity  of  vision  which  refuses  to  see  the  distinction,  when 
pointedly  insisted  upon  by  various  opponents,  is  absolutely 
astounding. 

But  not  only  has  "  Saline "  shown  himself  utterly  unable  to 
distinguish  things  that  differ  as  widely  as  mind  and  matter — not 
only  has  he  confounded  utter  opposites  as  "like  effects  " — but,  in 
support  of  the  delusion,  he  has  set  every  principle  of  logic,  and 
the  very  meaning  of  its  terms,  at  defiance.  Tne  second  para- 
graph of  his  last  article  (vide  page  211)  ought  to  be  headed  as 
"  Logic,  distraught  and  utterly  lunatic,  rendeth  herself  with  her 
own  bands."  "  Saline  "  commences  by  declaring,  that  "  Because 
is  unquestionably  an  iUative  conjunction,  which  indicates  that 
the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism — the  premises  of  which  are  about 
to  be  given — ^has  been  stated.^*  Then  (after  quoting  a  direct 
contradiction  of  his  own  words,  from  Whately)  he  proceeds  to 
an  illative  conversion  !  Now  surely,  any  one  who  ever  read  ten 
pages  of  a  treatise  on  logic,  would  know  that  the  illative  con- 
junctions are,  then,  therefore,  &c.,  and  introduce  the  conclusion 
of  a  syllogism ;  while  because  is  a  causal  conjufiction,  introducing 
the  reason  or  minor  premises  of  a  syllogism.  But  that  is  nothing, 
compared  with  the  idea  of  an  illative  conversion- of  a  syllogism  I 
One  might  with  equal  propriety  speak  of  conjugating  a  paragraph, 
or  declining  a  sentence.  Surely  there  is  not  one  reader,  besides 
"  Saline,"  who  does  not  know  that  conversion  applies  to  a  pro^ 
position!  After  thus  asserting  the  thesis  of  debate  to  be  a 
syllogism,  and  then  converting  it  into  an  ".equivalent "  statement 
of  cause  and  effect,  our  opponent  proceeds  to  make  the  wildest 
work  of  "  causation."  We  should  nave  thought  this  subject  was 
clear  to  any  miod ;  but  "  Saline "  mystifies  the  matter  beyond 
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compreKension*  He  appears  to  have  some  wild  notion  that 
every  effect  is  the  result  of  a  single  causey  which  is  independent 
of  and  unmodified  by  time,  circumstanoes,  or  conditions.  If 
serfdom  produce  one  effect  on  the  Cossack  hordes,  then  it  must 
have  a  luce  effect  on  the  educated  and  intelligent  Briton ;  if  it 
be  the  cause  of  military  strength  to  an  immense  and  barbarous 
empire  like  Sussia,  it  must  be  a  cause  of  greatness  to  small  and 
hignly  civilized  England,  if  adopted  by  her.  Such  is  **  Saline's  " 
theo2;y  of  causation.  It  would  oe  as  sapient  to  say  that  since  a 
spark  will  explode  dry  gunpowder,  it  must  also  explode  wet 
powder.  A  twenty  miles'  walk  would  probably  kill  a  weakly 
mvidid,  and  exhaust  the  strength  and  blister  the  feet  of  a  seden* 
tary  student,  while  it  freshened  a  trained  pedestrian  for  further 
exertion.  Here  the  cause  in  each  case  is  identically  the  same; 
yet  the  effects  are  utterly  at  variance.  In  like  manner,  effects 
may  be  identical,  where  the  causes  utterly  differ.  The  cause  of 
death  may  be  drowning  or  burning,  apoplexy  or  consumption, 
fever  or  dxopsv,  poison  or  the  dagger,  ^ut  we  may  take  a  case 
from  ''Salines'  own  pages.  War,  he  affirms,  cheapens  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  Bussia ;  here  the  same  cause  has  the  apposite 
effect.  Most  extraordinary  has  been  the  result  of  perusing 
Whately,  Mill,  and  Karslake  upon  our  opponent,  and  devoutly 
do  we  lieUeve  that  like  causes  never  produced  like  effects  on  any 
other  miud.  As  **  S^ne  "  formerly  showed  himself  unable  to 
distinguish  what  are  "  like  effects,"  so  now  (in  his  last  article)  he 
has  shown  himself  utterly  unable  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  "  Like  causes  produce  like  effects." 

It  is  scarcely  needful  again  to  advert  to  the  intimate  connection 
between  despotic  power  and  serfdom.  It  was  an  old  saying  of 
Mandeville's,  "  If  a  horse  knew  as  much  as  a  man,  I  would  not 
be  his  rider."  The  remark  was  aimed  at  popular  enlightenment 
and  freedom ;  and  its  soundness  is  unquestionable.  It  contains 
the  whole  art  of  despotism.  We  may  tyrannize  over  and  ill-use 
the  horse,  and  make  his  fleetness  and  strength  the  mere  instm* 
ments  of  our  own  will  and  purpose.  So  with  the  serf  or  slave. 
Degrade  man  to  the  level  of  the  orutes,  and  he  may  then  be  used 
as  a  brute.  Crush  his  soul,  and  his  body  may  then  be  the  mere 
living  instrument  of  another's  will.  Thus  serfdom  realizes  the 
fable  of  Briareus  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  and  he  who  rules  the  land 
where  it  exists  becomes  million-handed.  It  is  impossible  to  en* 
force  military  discipline  under  &ee  government.  Here,  and  in 
America — nay,  even  in  less  favoured  lands — ^the  soldier  lives 
under  other  and  severer  laws  than  his  fellow-citizens.  How 
obvious,  then,  is  the  effect  of  Eussian  serfdom  in  facilitating 
Bussian  military  strength.  But  we  need  not  enlarge.  Serfdom, 
as  we  before  remarked,  is  the  only  safe  basis  of  despotism ;  and 
it  is  as  a  despotism  that  Bussia  is  great.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  stability  of  Bussia  and  her  continental  neighbours ; 
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aaid  thai  fltafailily— 4lie  resott  of  •mffdom— -»  so  maeh  fGuided 
power  for  ertflmal  aggression  placed  in  tike  kaads  oi  the  Czar. 
Segarded  from  vniMmt,  saeh  power  is  greatness;  thou^,  in  ita 
easence,  it  may  mesa  d6eradation«  oniel^,  and  wrong.  Ser£iom 
raised  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  freedom,  the  art-paiace  at  Syden- 
ham. The  <mB  is  eutobkng,  the  oiiierB  useless ;  but  botk  are 
great.  Thus  with  finssim  greatness  as  it  w  .*  we  admit  it,  bat 
not  admire  it.  We  rejoiced  in  the  late  war  as  am  «^Ebrt  to  set 
boonds  to  it ;  and  we  nailed  the  dose  of  that  war  as  a  proof  that 
tme  greatness  had  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  strength  of 
barbarism  in  the  world ;  that  earth  was  progressing  towards  » 
happier  age  than  the  blood-stained  eras  of  the  past.  It  is  £pom 
the  affirmative  writers  in  this  debate,  and  not  from  **  SaHne," 
that  freedom  receives  true  honour. 

In  oonclosion,  we  may  add  a  £ew  y^osda  on  **  Saline's  "  open- 
ing article  (wide  pages  67,  68).  We  wiU  not  amfBadvert  on  the 
inntiHty  of  showing  that  Russia  possessed  certam  elements  from 
which  true  flnreatness  miff  hi  arise,  nor  en  the  ekuxwy,  sleight-of- 
hand  st^le  of  reasoning  which  treats  these  '*  dements  "  as  great- 
ness— like  assmning  loose  building  materials  to  be  a  princely 
mansion.  We  will  simpler  show  how  "  Saline's  "  arguments  turn 
against  himself,  or  are  inapplicable.  Seifdom,  dt  increasing 
imlitaiy  power  and  securing  mtemai  quiet,  will  tena  to  increase 
of  temtdry ,  and,  «s  a  natural  conseauenoe,  to  increase  of  popula- 
tion ;  thus  (1)  miMtstes  against  "  Saline."  Serfdom  can  neitlia" 
affect "  dinuite,"  "  fertility,"  nor  "the  possession  of  the  neoessariea 
of  life ; "  i.  e.  (2),  (S),  (6) :  and  it  is  fai^y  fiivourable  to  "  des- 
potism" and  " oimoentnitive  action;"  Le,  (4),  (S).  llie  only 
item  in  whicb  seddkmi  produces  an  unfaTOurable  efifeet  is  educa- 
tion ;  »'.  e.,  (7).  Thus,  acc<Mrding  to  **  Saline's  "  own  argum^its; 
out  of  seven  dements  of  greatness  possessed  by  Hussia,  serldom 
is  an  acti^  cause  in  favour  Qitkree,  neutrsl  as  to  three,  and 
oppoted  only  to  one  /  This  is  a  verdict  of  three  to  one  against 
'^  Sdiine,"  in  a  juxy  packed  by  himsdf !  Q^idy  the  a£Srmative 
writes  owe  him  thanks. 

We  now  leave  the  subject  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers, 
confident  that  they  will  judge,  not  by  appearances,  nor  according 
to  prepossessicms.  The  more  thorough^  they  examine  into  the 
subject,  the  more  certainly  will  they  join  us  in  attributing  a  can- 
cerous growtii  of  despotism  to  the  poisonous  virus  of  serfdom. 

B.  S. 

l^EGATIVE  BSFLY. 

Wb  think  it  cannot  but  be  right  in  us  to  express  here,  and 
firstly,  our  thanks  tos  the  courtesy  the  Editors  ci  this  magaxme 
have  shown  ns  personally,  in  admitting,  with  such  frequency,  our 
thoughts  on  this  important  topie.  Let  us  also  candicDy  acknow- 
ledge the  learning,  talent,  iDgenuity,  and  eloquenee  of  our  oppo* 
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nents,  whila  vie  protent  agitnit  tiieir  pervemona  of  flomid, 
rigoroiiB,  and  hoiieat  logie. 

^^e  tiiink  onr  laode  of  treating  the  queitkiii  haa  been  wtxk%» 
what  nnsapprehended.  In  oar  first  paper  (pa^  67)  we  wished 
to  elimkuEKte  from  the  debate  anj  erroneous  view  of  greatneai 
which  xnu^ht  be  entertained  by  our  op{>onent8,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  (kfiaed  "  the  elements  of  national  greatness/'  and  ex- 
plained how  fkr  these  were  poseessed  br  Bossla.  We  natoraliy 
supposed  that  in  doing  so  we  were  at  the  same  tame  expreasmff, 
in  toe  mildest  form,  oar  dissent  from  the  idea  that  *'  Eussias 
greatness  is  poliiical  solely — ^the  greatness  of  tnritory  and  mili- 
tary strength  "  (page  27) — ''  barbarian  strength,  founded  upon 
the  system  of  sen&m"  (page  29).  When  we  had  proved  that 
SuBSia  had  other  sources  of  greatness  than  serfdom,  we  of  course 

£x>yed  that  it  is  not  the  rudest  form  of  military  greatness  which 
ussia  possesses  (page  27).  Our  arguments  we  left  to  be  applied 
by  our  readers,  as  they  doubtlessly  haye  been,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  argnmeotatire  fortresses  of  tlie  affirmatir«  writert. 

We  then  passed  from  this  eliminatiye  proeess  to  a  more  posi^^ 
tiye  argum^  {w^  1-1  ^)»  vis.,  that  seridom  is  destmotiye  of, 
and  obstruetire  to,  fatness,  and  that  in  serfdom  we  found  the 
very  cause  ftom  which  Russia's  defectiveness  in  the  elem^its  of 
greatness  resolted ;  and  in  this  very  argument,  impHoitly  and  by 
anticipation,  cave  the  reason  why  "  most  of  the  ffreat  men  of 
Bussia  have  Seen  foreigners  "  (page  162).  The  omy  oonsidera* 
tion  these  ocm^  get  from  our  opponents  was,  that  **  an  examina- 
tifin  was  almost  superfluous  "  (page  164).  This  is,  of  course*  the 
easiest  mode  of  disposing  of  disagreeable  reascmings,  and  much 
conduces  to  the  attainment  of  truth. 

It  is  asserted  that  we  have  overlodced  carelessly  or  wilfully 
the  instances  of  the  ooincidence  of  greatness  and  serfdc»n  so  shlj 
pointed  out  by  B.  B.  This  is  a  mistake ;  we  have  denied  that  it 
IS  a  ccmstUive  eoincidence;  we  have  contended  that  greatness 
sprung  from  other  causes,  rtot  from  that,.  We  say,  that  serfdom 
at  all  times,  in  all  places,  under  all  circumstances,  is  a  cause  of 
confaaion,  weakness,  and  national  worthleasness.  Where  serf- 
dom is,  there  is  no  nationality — ^the  aerf  is  nationless ;  no  hero- 
ism, for  there  are  no  noble  sentiments  possible  to  nurture  the 
heroic  in  the  minds  of  "  goods  and  chattels ; "  no  loyalty,  no  trust, 
for  the  serf  has  no  community  of  feeling  with  his  lord.  Serfdom 
paralyses  everytlung  noble  and  brave,  except  the  hell-hound 
oaring  which  excitement  begets,  or  bribes  can  buy. 

We  need  have  little  hesitation  in  asserting  that  lUusia  is  not 
"giant-like  in  military  pow«r"  (page  28),  or  in  denying  that 
"upon  Eussian  soldiers  depends  EusMn  greatness."  Where 
are  her  laurels  won  in  noble  WAr£EureF  I^dcon  the  victories 
which  her  hordes  have  gained ;  number  the  fields  on  which  her 
miUtaiy  ]^NnPB8S  has  been  proven.    Eussia  is  the  big  bully  of 
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Europe,  who  strata,  and  boasts,  and  swaggers,  and  asks  all  the 
minor  states  to /a«r  at  its  comm&nd;  let  out  a  tight  sinewed, 
moderately  trainea  adept  in  "  the  eame  of  fires  set  hkiself 
sternly  to  work,  and  the  bully  would  willingly  shriyel  into  half 
his  bulk,  to  escape  the  scientific  "tapning"  which  threatens 
him.  Bluster  is  not  brayery,  and  numoers  are  not  strengtii. 
The  mere  mechanical  greatness  of  war  is  nought ;  there  must  be 
besides  the  heroism  to  dare,  the  hardihood  to  suffer,  the  mind  to 
conceive,  the  ability  to  execute,  some  mutual  bond  of  sympathy 
to  link  the  present  endurance  with  the  future  blessing  it  is  likely 
to  produce.  In  all  these  latter  attributes  the  serf  must  be  defi- 
cient, and  therefore  he  cannot  be  the  cause  of  greatness  to  the 
empire  of  which  he  is  the  instrument,  the  chattel. 

We  believe  that  blindness  to  all  but  the  gaudy  glory  of  power 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  look  with  so  much  apamy  on 
the  abolition  of  freedom  elsewhere,  and  are  so  strangely  willing 
to  bow  to  a  dictatorship  even  at  home.  The  Palmerston  tactics 
find  their  true  solution  in  this,  that  he  feels  w^  have  become  less 
careful  of  the  principles  upon  which  men  act,  than  on  the 
success  which  attends  their  efforts ;  the  seeds  of  real  despotism 
are  being  sown  even  here,  and  hence  the  readiness  with  which 
the  people  have  succumbed  to  the  dictator  of  England. 

Our  opponents  seem  to  have  a  large  development  of  the  late 
Charles  Matthews'  organ  of  much^wardishness,  and  hence,  it 
seems,  they  call  upon  us  sorrowiugly  to  confess,  **  JSrevis  esse 
labof'o,  ohscurus  fio**    We  have  little  desire  td  deny  Ihem  the 

Sleasure  of  admitting  that  thev  have  conducted  their  side  of  the 
ebate  with  a  mastery  of  the  details  of  debating  with  which  we 
are  not  practically  conversant ;  but  we  are  stran^ly  mistaken  if 
those  who  read  dispassionately  the  reasons,  brief  as  they  are 
(and  they  occupy  scarcely  one-half  of  the  space  of  the  papers  of 
the  affirmative  side),  will  find  more  matter  for  deep  thought  in. 
them  ^an  they  will  find  answered  by  our  Mends  fi.  S.,  •'  Tali- 
esin,"  or  "  Threlkeld." 

Not  thus,  however,  do  we  wish  to  utter  our  farewell  to  them 
in  this  debate.  Let  us  part  as  friends,  not  glorying  in  conquest, 
but  in  the  impetus  given  to  the  "  winged  words  "  of  truth.  Wo 
know  this  much  of  each  other  now,  at  least,  that  however  much 
we  differ  regarding  the  cause  of  the  greatness  of  Eussia,  we  are 
at  one  in  the  opinion  that  in  Britain  freedom  is  the  only  trust- 
worthy basis  of  greatness.  To  the  maintenance  of  this  freedom 
untarnished  and  pure,  let  us  all  set  ourselves.  And  may  we  he^ 
as  well  as  seem,  friends.  Salike. 

Emptiness  op  Famb.— 

Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off^  shine  bright. 
But,  looked  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  Bght. 

Thomas  Middletwx. 
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IS    CEIME    INSANITY? 

NEGATIVB  ABTICLB. — ^IV. 

In  oommencing  this  negative  article,  we  think  it  right  to  state 
what,  in  our  opinion,  may  he  incladed  under  the  denomination 
of  "  Crime,*'  and  what  we  consider  '*  Insanity  "  to  he. 

We  hold  that  crime  comprises  every  species  of  wrongdoing 
and  wickedness.  We  hold,  also,  that  msanity  is  that  defect  of 
the  mind  or  intellectual  faculties,  either  of  an  occasional  or  of  a 
more  lasting  description,  as  the  case  may  he,  which,  hy  hinder- 
ing or  damaging  the  proper  exercise  of  such  mind  or  faculties, 
renders  those,  who  are  so  affected,  unaccountahle,  at  various 
periods,  or  altogether,  for  their  deeds  or  actions. 

Those,  old  and  young,  who  are  hrought  to  the  har  of  trial  for 
thefts  or  rohheries,  househreaking,  and  so  on,  commit  crimes ; 
hut  are  they  therefore  insane  P  Surely  not.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Young  thieves  are  trained  hy  older  hands,  and — sad  though  it 
oe — even  infants,  while  they  can  lisp  only  a  few  words,  are  by 
their,  in  that  respect,  unnatural  parents  set  bad  examples.  As 
time  goes  on,  so  do  the  children  become  more  and  more  ac- 
quainted with  crime.  Stealing  is  a  sort  of  profession  among 
numbers.  The  law,  it  is  true,  punishes  the  actual  offenders,  t.^., 
the  children,  but  the  father  or  mother,  or  both,  by  whose  in- 
struction in  such  ways  crime  is  committed,  escape  punishment. 

Can  these  children  be  said  to  be  insane  P  Certainly  not. 
Again,  there  are  men  and  women,  not  guilty  in  their  younger 
days,  who  purloin  for  the  first  time.  Some  evil  tempts  them  to 
destroy  their  previous  good  character;  but  what  is  that  evilP 
Decidedly  not  msanity ;  their  mind  is  not  in  the  least  defective. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  influence  of  Satan ;  and, 
when  tempted,  they  care  not,  and  try  not,  to  resist. 

"  Philomathos' "  definition  of  insanity  is  one  which  cannot  be 
altogether  assented  to.  Were  he-  correct  in  his  views,  the  large 
majorilT  of  persons,  during  some  period  or  other  of  their  lives, 
would  be  insane.  When  incompUte  (he  says),  insanity  passes 
under  various  names,  including  also  eccentricity,  Mark  this! 
Yet  the  learned  and  those  of  deep  thought  are  often  eccentric; 
and  why?  Because  learning  and  deep  thought  occupy  their 
attention,  and,  in  many  instances,  they  are  not  easily  attracted 
by  mere  trifies — by  such  things,  we  mean,  as  those  whose  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  not  so  occupied  take  pleasure  and  delight  in. 
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Bat  thongli  eccentric,  there  is  no  insanity,  not  even  of  an  inconp- 
jplete  nature ;  jnst  the  very  opposite. 

Crime,  probably,  is  very  often  the  result  of  hunger  and  desti- 
tution. We  condemn  wrong  doing,  and  the  laws  of  the  land 
puni^  accordingly ;  yet  we  are  bounds  as  christian  men,  to  put 
occasionally  sudi  a  charitable  construction  upon  many  cases. 
The  mijid,  howerer,  as  we  think,  is  not  necessarily  injured  by 
hunger  or  destitution,  thereby  causing  insanity ;  ~  the  hodv 
becomes  weak,  the  enerffv  is  ezhauated,  and  the  otherwise  sound 
constitution  impaired.  Therefore  we  cannot  admit  that  crime  is 
insanity  under  such  circumstances. 

Crime,  we  know,  is  sometimes  premeditated,  and  sometimes 
committed  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  The  man  who  plans 
a  scheme  for  breaking  into  and  robbing  a  house  is  too  deep  and 
eonning  to  be  insane,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  soeh  a  malady  as 
insanity  of  that  nature ;  it  would  be  odd  if  there  were ;  we  con- 
fess we  are  ignorant  of  it.  The  man  who  is  a  gambler  commtts 
crime  in  one  sense,  yet  he  is  very  '^diear-headedj'*  if  he  were 
not  so,  he  could  not  pursue  that  system,  wrong  though  it  be. 

We  might  name  numerous  other  instances  of  enme,  toithoiU 
insanity  being  the  cause  thereof.  Enough,  howerer,  has  been 
said  to  show  niat  the  affirmative  side  of  l£e  question  under  dis- 
cussion cannot  be  maintained. 

We  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  state  of  society, 
supposing  crime  could  be  proved  to  be  insanity.  The  laws  of 
England  and  of  other  places,  which  now  protect  money  and  pro- 
perty, would  become  superfluous  or  useless ;  for  sorely  it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  insane  persons  should  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment or  transportation !  But  ouropp<Mient,  or  opponents, 
may  say,  Oh !  but  this  is  not  what  is  meant ;  we  ratner  mean 
to  infer  that  crime  is  insanity  during  the  time,  ami  no  longer, 
that  such  crime  is  being  committed ;  and  that  immediately  after 
it  is  committed  the  insanity  eeases,  and  the  perpetrator  becomes 
himself  again.  This  sort  of  reasoning,  we  think,  is  rather 
sophistical. 

Imagine  the  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  others  of  a  dis- 
reputable character,  carrying  on  their  yarious  pursuits,  all  under 
the  cloak  of  insanity.  W  hy,  what  a  large  number  of  the  koman 
race  the  world  would  contam  of  unsound  mind !  To  prove  that 
crime  is  insanity,  would  be  to  prove  the  xon-exifltence  of  the 
enemy  of  souls-Are  allnde  (as  we  have  before  dosie  in  this  arti- 
cle) to  Satan, — ^thus  discountenancing  the  ageiu^  and  power  of 
that  enemy.  Sin  rdgns  throughout  the  univeine;  its  deadly 
poison  is  felt  everywhere,  whether  in  the  beanteoasness  of  sum- 
mer time,  or  in  the  dark  and  dreary  winter;  whether  in  the 
early  dawn  of  day,  or  at  eventide; — and  whence  comes  that  sinP 
The  book  of  all  books,  the  Biblb,  answers  the  question,  our  own 
conscience  replies  to  it  also,  namely,  the  influence  of  the  Evil  One. 
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We  liMFe  AOt  jyfcatof  mmrder,  the  wont  of  all  crimes ;  XKxr 
.bwe  we  lefened  to  any  erime  ending  in  dfiiUlL,  not  consideriBg 
tbe  qBestioii  now  before  xm  to  i^pl^  thereto.  We  should  be 
indiBed  to  grant  that  nrnrder  is  sometiines  caused  from  muadtv, 
but  we  leave  that  point  where  it  is ;  it  would  more  properly 
Ibrm  a  subject  for  separate  and  useful  diaeimsian  on  another 
^ecasioB. 

We  conclude  these  brief  obseirationB  with  a  motto  of  our 
own.:— 

Let  those  who^  from  dlffideiiee  or  otbar  flimmii 

Cannot  well  express  themselTee  onllj, 

Commit  their  thoughts  to  print. 

The  pen  is  not  neryons, 

Keither  shonld  the  mind  be  thoaghtless. 

Manjrread;  a  few  msj  be  benefited; 

Thus  good  be  done,  and  so 

Tbe  ]abow  not  be  in  Tain. 
BriiioL  B.  B.  B. 

With  interest  and  enriositv  did  we  wait  articles  on  this  topic, 
wondering  what  could  be  said  on  the  a£Brmatiye  side.  We  were 
amused  with  the  logical  legerdemain  of  **  Philomathos/'  scarcely 
lor  a  moment  supposing  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  We 
watched  his  ingemous  verbal  antics  as  we  should  the  pranks  of  a 
pevformer  at  Sardemy  Fair,  while  he  (if  we  maybe  allowed 
xonng's  simile)— 

**  Spiked  np  his  inch  of  reason  on  the  point 
Of  philosophic  wit,  called  argnment." 

But,  lo  I  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  comes  T.  IT.,  professing 
the  same  opinion,  building  unon  it  a  scheme  for  the  treatment 
of  criminals.  We  mentiSly  neld  up  our  hands  in  amazement, 
mentally  our  hair  stood  on  end  with  horror.  Kot  that  we  feared 
our  darm^  friends  would  find  many  belierers  among  the  readers 
of  the  British  Controversialist,    Indeed,  were  the  yoting  scheme 

i tried  two  years  ago)  reyired,  therjr  would  probably  "  go  into  the 
obby  "  alone.  But  as  such  theories,  thou^  not  believed,  rankle 
in  the  mind,  if  unanswered,  and  cause  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
and  doubt,  we  hare  ventured  to  take  up  the  pen,  conscious  of 
our  inferiority  to  those  writers,  and  fearnil  of  echoing  the  argu- 
ments of  P.  H.  and  8.  E.  L.,  yet  trusting  for  excuse  in  the  recti- 
tude of  our  cause. 

For  it  seems  to  us  that  this  question  is  of  vital  importance ; 
that  the  views  of  our  opponents  are  contradictory  to  tne  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  no  small  degree  dangerous.  Were  crime  declared 
to  be  insanity,  there  were  no  justice  in  punishment,  either  *on 

*  P.  H.  is  wiUing  that  tins  paper  dioald  be  i^gaided  as,  in  general,  ex- 
pressing  hit  opinions^— Eds*  £.C. 
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earth  or  in  heayen.  Accountability  would  become  a  word  of  no 
meaning.  The  Bible  would  come  to  be  simply  useless,  and  the 
decalogue  a  dead  letter,  were  it  plain  that  at  some  time  men 
would  lose  their  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  would  offend 
against  its  precepts,  ignorant  of  the  wrong  thej"  were  doing,  and 
therefore  undeserving  of  punishment.  According  to  this  suppo- 
sition. Eve  sinned  not  from  the  last  of  the  eye,  Cain  from  jea- 
lousy, Ahab  from  covetonsness ;  no,  all  from  insanity,  and  there- 
fore punishment  was  cruel,  was  unjust.  The  deluge  becomes 
one  vast  divine  cruelty ;  the  earth  a  scene  of  daily  injustice ; 
goodness  a  daily  mockery. 

This  is  no  cant,  if  the  usual  definitions  of  crime  and  of  insanity 
be  allowed.  The  general  ideas  represented  by  the  two  worcts 
are  so  clearly  and  utterly  distinct.  .  One^is  a  moral  product,  the 
other  a  mental.  The  injurious  acts  of  tKe  criminal  are  sins ;  are 
violations  of  humah  and  divine  lawjs ;  ..are  committed  with  intent. 

Elan,  motive,  against  li^ht  and  knowledge ;  and  are  punishable 
ere  and  hereafter.  The  injurious  acts  of  the  maniac,  being 
committed  without  definite  intent  and  choice,  without  motive 
and  ^lan,  without  knowledge  of  their  wrongfulness,  are  therefore 
not  sins,  and  are  not  punishable  or  punished  by  God  or  man. 
Those  are  criminals  wno  "  strive  against  light ;  **  who,  though 
they  knew  truth,  yet  "  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  darkened ;"  who,  "knowing  the  judgment 
of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death, 
do  the  same."    It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  lunatic.    His  mind— 

**  At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost,** 

is  without  perception  of  duty,  consciousness  of  choice,  or  know- 
ledge of  consequences.  Hence  the  lunatic  is  no  more  justly 
punishable  than  one  who  is  in  utter  ignorance. 

If  these  definitions  are  not  correct,  we  have  no  case.  We 
trust  they  are  correct,  and  that  we  do  not  come  under  the  lash 
of  Pope,  by  the  accusation  that  by  us  words  are— 

"  Split 
With  all  the  rash  dexterity  of  wit. 
Wits,  jast  like  fools  at  war  ahont  a  name, 
Have  full  as  oft  no  meaning,  or  the  same." 

Not  SO  in  this  case,  at  least.  We  quarrel  not  for  words,  but 
for  an  important  truth.  Only  in  one  view  can  we,  even  verbally, 
agree  with  our  opponents,  saying,  with  Young,  of  a  criminal 

action, — 

"  I  grant,  the  deed 
Is  madness,  bat  the  madness  of  tJie  heart. 
And  what  is  that?     The  utmost  bound  nfgwltT 

But  insanity  is  the  madness  of  the  head.  It  is  always  defined 
as  mental  unsoundness  or  disease ;  whereas,  crime  is  often  com- 
mitted by  those  whose  minds  are  perfectly  clear,  who  disapproTO 
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of  the  sins  they  mdulge  in.    The  Binner  aoto  with  his  eyes  open, 
knowing  his  fault,  mentally — 

"Detesting  what  be  moet  pnnues; 
His  jadgment  tells  him  all  his  gains 
For  fleeting  jojs  are  lasting  pains." 

Hear  John  Foster :— »*'  The  assertions  of  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  find  the  grand  cause  of  the  depraved  action  of  the 
passions  and  will  in  misapprehension  of  the  understanding,  are  a 
gross  assumption  in  a  question  of  fact,  against  an  infinite  crowd 
of  facts  pressing  rouna  with  their  eyidence.  This  evidence  is 
offered  by  men  without  number,  distinctly  and  deliberately 
avovFing  their  eonviction  of  the  evil  Quality  and  fatal  conse- 
quences of  courses  which  they  are  soon  atfcerwards  seen  pursuing, 
and  without  the  smallest  pretence  of  a  change  of  opmion ;  by 
the  sanie  men  in  more  advanced  stages,  still  owning  the  same 
conviction,  and  sometimes  in  strong  terms  of  self-reproach,  in 
the  checks  and  pauses  of  their  career ;  and  by  men  in  the  near 
prospect  of  death  and  judgment  expressing,  in  bitter  regret,  the 
acknowledgment  that  they  had  persisted  m  acting  wrong  when 
they  knew  Detter.**  Crime,  then,  is  not  mental  disease,  wnich  is 
insanity.*  It  is  a  moral  product.  The  lunatic,  then,  requires 
the  doctor  of  medicine ;  the  criminal,  the  doctor  of  divmity. 
As  says  Young,— 

"  For  what  calls  thj  disease,  Lorenzo?    Not 
For  Kscnlapian,  bnt  for  moral  aid.*' 

And  just  as  we  should  expect,  since  women  are  the  weaker  sex 
in  intellect,  and  men  in  the  moral  nature,  the  majority  of 
lunatics  are  women ;  the  majority  of  criminals  are  men.  Me- 
thinks  there  are  as  many  points  of  difference  as  of  agreement. 

If  our  opponents  are  right,  the  centuries  have  oeen  wrong. 
No  longer  can  rightness  or  wrongness  be  predicated  of  persons, 
though  they  can  of  acts.  In  vain  Socrates  persuaded  to  virtue ; 
in  vam  reasoned  and  exhorted  the  "  bud^e  doctors  of  the  stoic 
fur."    In  vain  have  our  preachers  sermonized.    We  had  better 

fet  rid  of  an  Established  Church,  and  substitute  an  established 
octorhood.  We  may  dispense  with  our  judges,  with  the  ex- 
penses of  bur  courts.  For  it  is  surely  unjust  to  punish  lunatics, 
unless  we  can  prove  that  such  punishment  had  a  restraining 
influence  on  other  such,  which  were  difficult.  And  our  prisons 
should  be  called  asvlums.  Though  if,  as  "  Philpmathos '  fanci- 
fully supposes,  asylums  are  the  prisons  of  rich  criminals,  how 

*  We  do  not  believe  in  what  "Philomathos''  calls  phjsical  and  moral 
insanity.  The  former  is  mental  insanity,  the  result  of  physical  causes.  The 
theory  of  Pritchard  as  to  the  latter,  which  he  endorses,  has  been  evertnmed 
by  Dr.  Mayo  and  Sir  B.  Brodie.  For  examples  of  the  false  and  dangerous 
duuracter  of  the  doctrine,  see  Fraser,  vol.  IL,  p.  245. 
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WM  it  that  Paul,  StanfasB.  and  Brtn  ««•  JMi  aondgiied  ta  an 

asylum  P 

And,  verily,  it  is  ridicalouB  to  call  upon  us  to  allow  that  all 
Caesar  Borgia's  poisonings*  all  Bedpath'a  swindlings,  all  the 
precious  forgeries,  cheats,  robberies  of  this  very  moral  age  were 
committed  &^  men  who  were  mad  (as  we  understand  the  term), 
when,  indeed,  th^  were  the  reralts  of  long  and  careful  thovght^ 
anxious  scheming,  patient  plotting.  Crime  subordinates  to  its 
intent  the  intelfect  and  animal  nature,  but  is  the  product  of 
neither.  The  philosophies,  old  as  they  are,  are  equidly  £sQb^ 
which  refer  sin  wholly  to  the  mind  or  to  the  mere  body. 

Now  let  us  oompmre  the  proceflses  leading  to,  and  censeqiienta 
of,  the  injurious  aets  of  the  criminal  and  maniac  respeetively. 
The  criminal  has  always  some  tHoUve,  some  intense  longing, 
which  prompts  him  to  crime— lust^  greed,  the  desire  of  ramey 
the  panting  lor  revenge.  With  the  maniao  it  is  uBoally  other- 
wise ;  so  much  so,  ioat  if  a  lawyer  be  anxloiu  to  prove  that  a 
dient,  who  has  committed  some  iniury,  was  insane  at  the  time, 
he  labours  to  show  that  there  eould  possibly  be  no  motive  far 
the  acti 

The  criminal  exerts  will.  Hob  is  necessary  to  criminality. 
None  but  a  free  agent  can  commit  a  crime.  There  must  be 
opportunity  of  choice.  Sinners,  says  the  wise  man,  **  did  not 
choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  This  is  a  most  important  pointy 
for  lunatics  seem  to  exert  no  will.  They  act  upcHX  some  olind, 
irresistible  impulse.  Indeed,  the  description  in  the  gospels 
seems  the  truest:  they  are  "possessed  by  a  devil;"  tbey  luive 
relinquished  their  own  will ;  and  if  they  do  act  by  plan,  do  so 
by  some  plan  indiscoverable  by  men,  because  it  is  not  of  man. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  said,  the  criminal  knows  what  he  does, 
is  conscious  of  his  criminality  and  its  consequences.  With  this 
eonsists  accountability — ^that  "  awful  idea,"  as  Bob^  Hall  calls 
it,  the  state  of  beine  liable  to  answer  for  one's  conduct,  to  be 
rewarded  or  punished  for  actions.  This  does  not  belong  to  the 
lunatic,  inasmuch  as  he  lacks  this  knowledge  of  right  or  wrong ; 
or,  by  his  one-sided  mentality^  is  hurried  uncontrollably  in  one 
direction. 

And  the  procedure  of  the  criminal  and  the  maniac,  how 
utterly  different !  See  how  the  criminal  thought  grows  to  the 
criminal  deed  :— 

**  If  thou  noorisb  in  thy  heart  the  reveries  of  injury  or  passion, 
And  travel  in  mental  heat  the  mazy  labyrinths  of  gnilt, 
And  thon  concarest  it  possible,  and  thou  reflectest  on  it  as  done, 
And  use  by  little  and  little  thyself  to  regard  thyself  a  villain,      ^ 
Fot  long  will  crime  be  absent  from  the  voice  that  doth  invoke  him  t  ^7 

breast, 
And  bitterly  wilt  thoB  grieve  that  the  buds  have  ripened  iato  poison." 

Such  is  the  constant  process.    Is  it  so  with  the  lonaiia  befbie  he 
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•ommxto  some  wild  and  diwwlfouB  met?    Think  yoa  that  with 

him— 

''Imagination  plies  her  dsngeroos  trt, 
And  ponn  it  all  npon  the  peccant  part; 
Katnie  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nvrse, 
Wit,  spiitt,  faenlties,  bat  make  it  worse; 
Beason  itsdf  bat  gives  it  edge  and  povrer"  f 

Ko;  by  some  strange,  unknown  force  he  is  carried  along,  refiist- 
less.    Kot  "^in  one  interest  body  acts  with  mind." 

T.  U.  thinks  that  insanity  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  murders. 
We,  contrariwise,  regard  the  nuirderer  as  Wonkworth  did  :*• 

"  Him  who  stood  in  awe 
Neither  of  God  nor  man,  and  only  said. 
Lost  wretch  I  a  horrible  device  enthroned 
On  pnmd  temptations,  till  the  Tictim  groaned 
Under  the  steel  his  hand  had  dared  to  draw." 

Then,  after  crime»  the  eriminal  i»  pursued  by  remorse.  Fast  as 
he  flees.  Black  Care  is  behind  him^  and  all  which  Wordsworth 

calls  th^ 

"  Brood  of  conscience,  spectres  that  frequent 
The  bad  man's  restless  walk,  and  haont  his  bed.* 

These  come  not  to  the  Ixmatio.  Not^  seeing  the  wrong,  he  does 
not  feel  remorse^that  firstborn,  yet  longest-lived  of  aU  the  sons 
of  dime.  Sueh  the  difference  between  Uie  two  cases,  dear  and 
wide. 

We  with  sorrow  admit,  with  T.  U.,  that  there  are  some  few 
irho  seem  ahnost  helplessly,  hopelessly  carried  to  evil.  They 
are  sad,  Hring  proofe  of  human  oeprarit^r,  the  dire  consequence 
of  Adam's  sin.  Dark  and  mysterious  it  is  furily,  and  longingly 
look  we  to  the  after  life,  Ihat  we  may  know  all  mysteries  and  ail 
knowledge,  among  them  tkis.  Yet  eren  sa^  (mes  will  confess 
that  they  saw  dearly  before  them  the  eonsequenees,  that  they 
•xerted  will,  that  they  could  haye  resisted  passion,  had  they 
strenuously  tried. 

Agreeing  with  "  Philomathos "  that  this  question  should  be 
discussed  apaort  from  its  bearing  upon  legislation,  we  shall  not 
allude  to  T.  U.'s  criminal  system. 

To  conclude.  The  Eather  yariously  Sfipoints  to  man  his 
serrowa— ihe  love  unretuned,  the  thankless  child,  the  life  of 
pOTeriy,  the  Masted  reputation,  the  deformed  body,  the  darkened 
mind ;  yet  there  are  many  who  own  the  latter  hiq>pier  than  the 
zest,  livmg  in  s<mie  ^ntastio  paradise  of  their  own.  And  in  the 
etenuty  to  oome^  while  those  who  sinned  against  light  are  by  a 
just  God  condemned  to  punishment,  the  daystar  of  these  poor 
coes  shall  arise,  those  that  aat  in  darknesa diall see  agreat  light. 
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and  ererlafltingly  shall  wear  the  gairment  of  praise  for  the  spirit 
of  heaviness. 

%*  Ht J  we  Tnitiire  to  appl  j  the  (bnowing  words  to  **  PhilomatliOB  "  ?  They 
were  written  of  Dr.  Whewell  and  his  most  sophistical  work: — **  The  essayist's 
dialectical  skill,  his  powers  of  lucid  statement^  hare  imposed  upon  himself, 
and  hare  led  bim  to  attribate  more  Talae  to  his  arguments  than  they  deserve. 
He  has  mistaken  the  perfection  of  the  form  in  which  he  has  clothed  them  for 
an  indication  of  their  substantial  tmth."^'*  Oxford  Essojfs,"  1855. 

Camhridge.  Thbelkeld. 

▲7FIBUATIYB  BBPLY. — ^V, 

Thb  proposition  we  have  undertaken  to  defend  is  a  toto- 
partial  one.  All  crime  is  some  insanity.  We  have  to  proye  that 
insanity  flowers  out  into  crime  in  some  cases ;  that  its  tefiietujf 
is  to  do  so,  not  that  it  invariably  does.  If  we  can  prove  thift 
crime  b  sometimes  epidemic,  we  shall  snrely  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  it  must  result  firom  "a  mind  diseased."  I^ow  we 
appeal  to  history  for  evidence,  and  it  ftimishes  us  with  the 
details  of  the  epidemic  assassinations  which  horrified  the  nations 
when  the  Gotiis  were  ravaging  the  north  of  Africa ;  of  the  forty 
thousand  Ishmelians  of  Sjria,  who  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
under  the  name  of  assassins,  won  themselves  inglorious  memory ; 
of  the  insane  and  criminal  form  of  trial  by  ordeal,  Besidea 
these  fearful  forms  of  criminal  insanity,  we  may  mention  the 
Dancing  Mania,  which,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  led  so 
often  to  the  commission  of  suicide;  the  Dance  of  Death  in 
France,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  even  cannibalism  was 
practised,  as  it  had  also  been  in  the  ninth  century  in  ihe  same 
country.  Few  will  deny  the  intensely  magnificent  forms  in 
which  criminal  insanity  appeared  in  the  Crusades,  the  Inqui- 
sition, the  Bevolution  in  France,  &c. ;  while  more  recently 
among  ourselves  the  criminal  epidemic  of  Queen-shooting  pre- 
vailed, and  that  of  child-murder,  for  the  paltry  gains  of  the 
burial  societies'  fees.  These  facti3  prove  that  there  are  insane 
tendencies  to  crime ;  some  of  these  our  law  courts  admit ;  but 
we  desiderate  a  more  philosophic  settlement  of  the  question. 
We  think  this  can  only  be  round  by  deciding  that  crime  is 
insanity,  and  arranging  our  criminal  code  upon  that  hypothesis. 
Another  striking  proof  of  the  near  affinity  of  crime  to  madness 
is  the  immense  number  of  criminals  who,  as  it  is  said,  become 
insane  under  the  "silent  system  of  prison  discipline." 

We  do  not  tlunk  the  question  which  P.  H.  starts,  regarding 
"  responsibilit;^,"  has  any  plac^  in  this  discussion.  The  tkeorv 
of  "  responsibiliiy "  has  been  adopted  and  acted  upon  in  all 
modem  lunatic  asylums,  and  with  the  best  results.  This  is  most 
interestingly  shown  in  the  April  number  of  the  '*Quarteriy 
Beview,"  and  needs  not  to  be  here  insisted  on,  except  to  observe 
that  an  appeal  to  responsibility  is  an  excitement  of  the  higher 
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faculties  of  the  soul,  those  least  at  the  command  of  the  criminal 
or  the  lunatic,  and  must  therefore,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  quicken 
and  exercise  these  faculties,  be  beneficial  to  the  person  afflicted 
with  this  mental  malady. 

We  cannot  coincide  with  the  "  self-love  *'  theory  of  ffOTcm- 
ment  and  laws,  &c.,  advocated  by  S.  E.  L.  (page  127!)  We 
abjure  the  doctrine  as  fraught  with  a  host  of  evil  consequences, 
but  chiefly  as  opposed  to  the  benign  spirit  of  the  heavenly 
maxim,  **  Vo  unto  others,  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto 

The  common  phraseology  of  man  is  upon  our  side ;  and  as 
common  words  are  the  verdicts  of  common  sense,  we  cannot 
have  more  trustworthy  evidence.  Do  we  not  always  say,  e.g., 
'^hejbll  into  temptation " — "he  became  the  victim  of  his  pas- 
sions " — "  he  was  hurried  into  the  commission,"  &c.  — **  he  was 
so  far  left  to  himself  "—"orwcowe  by  the  evil  suggestions,"  Ac. 
— "  blinded  by  fury — maddened  with  rage,  &c. — led  on  by  his 
depraved  tastes  "  P  and  are  not  these  impartial  witnesses  to  the 
general  belief  that  "  Grime  is  Insanity  "  r 

S.  E.  L/s  argument  (page  128)  drawn  from  the  word  thought, 
in  the  verses  quoted  from  JBEood,  is  quite  inapplicable,  unless  he 
is  prepared  to  affirm  that  insanity  is  vacuity  of  mind,  which  he 
will  scarcely  venture  to  do. 

Pre-calcmation,  cunning  pre-calculation,  is  quite  a  feature  in 
insanity,  and  is  not  at  all  more  predominant  in  the  crimiDal  than 
in  speculative  merchants,  diplomatists,  great  generab,  and 
money-lenders.  The  insane  do  pre-calculate,  and  the  criminal 
often  do  not.  The  distinction  striven  to  be  established  by 
8.  £.  L.  between  mental  and  moral  disorder  is  not  tenable  in 
this  discussion.  It  is  well  known  that  lunatic  asylums  contain 
inmates  of  depraved  moral  habits,  as  well  as  of  disordered 
mental  faculties,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  one  is  a  cause  of  the 
other. 

We  believe  that  the  only  true  way  to  eradicate  crime  is  to 
extend  culture,  secular  and  religious,  through  all  classes,  accord* 
ing  to  their  wants  and  requirements ;  to  make  one  grand  point 
in  this  culture  the  attainment  of  self-control,  and  U)  inculcate, 
as  the  highest  aim  of  man,  the  performance  of  his  individual 
family  and  social  duties.  Such  a  course  of  culture  would  strike 
at  the  root  both  of  crime  and  insanitv,  because  it  would  build  up 
the  whole  mind  in  strength,  and  enable  it  to  work  out  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  righteousness.  PniLOMi^THOS. 

Dssss. — ^Garments  in  animals  are  infallible  signs  of  their 
nature ;  in  men,  of -their  understanding. — Malvezzi. 

SuiciPB. — 

When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  ^one. 

The  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  hve  0TL,-^8ewelL 
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9^^^  ^Bmttit  ai  ilgt  |prtss* 


G.  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

H.  The  AthenaBum, 

I.  The  Literaxy  Gazette. 

K.  The  Critic 

L.  The  Literarinm. 


A.  British  Quarterly  Beview. 

B.  New  Qaarterlj  BeTiew.       , 
Q.  Eclectic  Beview. 
D.  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
B.  Fraser^s  Magazine. 

^  F.  Bentlej's  Miscellany. 

Now  that  smnmer  lias  made  its  appearance,  light  literatare'  is 
becoming  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  magazines  are  striving 
to  shed  some  of  the  sunlight  of  imagination  over  the  ways 
through  which  your  critic  has  to  trareL  For  this  we  Bre»  as  we 
onght  to  be,  thanhfuL  It  is  truly  refreshing  to  find  so  mucbi 
pleasant  and  useful  reading  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land. 
We  have  this  month  carefully  and  conscientiously  read  the 
matter  laid  before  us,  and  are  able  to  pronounce  the  magazines 
of  the  month  "good."  There  are  &w  papers  very  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  such  essences  as  we  can  lay  up  and  preserve ; 
yet  we  dxall  do  our  utmost  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  contents 
of  the  month's  literary  organs. 

I.  Eelioiok. — ^In  **  Cnristianity  and  Hinduism,"  C.  has  en- 
deavoured ''  to  present  such  an  outline  of  the  various  develop- 
ments of  religious  thought  and  life  exhibited  in  the  present  con- 
dition and  tne  past  history  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  the  East» 
as  shall  excite  some  interest — where  interest  has  not  been  felt 
before— in  what  is  bv  no  means  an  unimportant  chapter  in  the 
history  of  humanity.  This-  it  certainly  is  fitted  to  accomplish  j 
and  although  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  indicate  a  deep  <»:  wide 
acq[uaintance  with  the  ^gantic  dreamlands,  the  vast  profun* 
dities,  and  the  strangely  complex  mixtures  of  imaginative  reason- 
ing and  moral  subtlety  which  Hinduism  appears  to  us  to  possess 
and  to  have  incorporated,  nor  yet  to  take  in  the  influences  <d 
climate,  occupation,  habits,  &c.,  in  the  formation  of  human 
thou^it,  we  think  it  a  useful,  agreeable^  and  note- worthy  paper. 
"  E^eeent  Assyrian  Discoveries,"  in  the  same  magazine,  gives  a 
resumi  of  Mr.  Loftus's  travels  and  researdies  in  Chaldea  and 
Susiana,  is  fairishly  written,  although  the  author  himself  ^onld 
take  care  of  some  "  stylistic  imperfections  "  with  which  he^  too, 
is  chargeable.  The  "  Testimony  of  the  Bocks  "  is  a  supercilious 
and  somewhat  acute  paper,  in  which  G.  objects  to  the  geologic 
ai^ument  on  theology,  on  the  ground  that  revelation  ia  com{d(^. 
Science  is  incomplete  and  ever  changing;  and  is  somewhat  boo* 
cessful  in  his  reasonings. 

II.  HiSTOBY. — In  "Eugliah  Political  Satires,"  A.  takes  as 
pleasantly  through  a  few  unpleasant  passages  in  the  byeways  of 
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We  fimey  we  see  ihB  point  of  Thombury 's  pea  through 
it.  "  Peraia,"  also  in  A.,  ie  a  histonc-politieal  papor  of  grrat 
talent  and  merit,  which  frill  do  no  discredit  to  Mr.  Layard, 
tilongh.  he  should  •'plead  guilty"  to  the  anl^rship.  "Oxford 
and  Thomas  Heame  "  is  a  paper  in  which  D.  takes  us  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Eevolulion  settlement,  and  re-babbles  entertain- 
ingly the  ffossip  of  those  times.  The  **  Fatal  Article,"  presented 
to  us  by  F^  hundes  us  rapidly  along,  from  the  age  of  Charles 
till  the  extinction  of  the  Stuarts,  in  a  commentary  on  the  conse- 
ouences  of  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  marriage  treaty  between 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  viz.,  "  The  children  which  shall 
be  bom  of  theur  marriage  shall  be  brought  np  by  Madame,  their 
mother,  till  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  It  is  a  highly  interest- 
ing paper,  and  worthy  of  study  by  all  who  iaterest  themselves 
in  tracmg  events  to  their  causes.  "  Mlchelet's*  History  of  the 
League "  is  also  in  F.,  sad  well  deserves  notice,  for  the  admir- 
able way  in  which  it  epitonmses  the  sombre  yet  beautiful  history 
of  the  French  religious  wan  of  ike  sixteenth  century.  The 
"Baltic  Campaign,  in  B.,  gires  tiia  gist  of  Sir  0.  I^apier's 
(defence  and  o/fenoe.  £.  writes  a  concise  and  interesting  *'  Me- 
moir of  the  Soyai  Society,"  which  merits  notioe  and  praise. 

HL  BioGBiPHT  has  been  natch  enriched  iliis  month.  The 
fint  place  is  most  certainly  due  in  this  matter  to  £.,  which  sup- 
plies us  with  the  most  interesting  and  readable  notice  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  admirable,  thou^  too  bulky,  ''Life  of  Charlotte 
Sronte.'^  The  same  topic  is  likewise  taken  up  by  B.  well,  sfld 
by  G,  passably.  We  mall  not  attempt  to  destroy  the  romance 
of  real  life  by  knitting  i^  the  dates  and  erenUi  into  a  cold 
abstract;  such  a  life  deserves  to  be  read  aud  pondered  ovee  bb 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  humanity.  Haying  a  oifierent  interest, 
is  the  *<  Memoirs  of  Beaz^Admiral  Sir  W .  E.  Parry,  X.T.," 
in  B.,  of  which  the  foUowihg  is  an  extraet:-— 

Edward  Parry,  bom  1790,  at  Batli,  was  tlie  son  of  a  famous  pbysician 
there.  Ee  was  bold  and  intelligent  as  a  boy.  In  1803,  he  was  entered  in 
the  nayy  as  a  first-dass  rolnnteer,  and  appointed  to  the  ViUe  de  Parit,  then 
at  Flymoath.  He  was  ebanged,  in  1806,  to  the  Tr&une,  and  in  1808,  to  the 
VtMguttrd,  and  luid  -cMunaad  ni  a  gunboat  in  the  Baltic  He  passed  his 
ttttninatioa  at  nineteen,  «nd  get  a  Ucntenancy  en  tiie  Alexandria  frigate,  and 
Bandied  aatroimnj  and  chaitogimphj.  Re  crniaed  the  North  Seas  for  three 
years,  and  roond  the  West  Indies,  bat  attained  no  promotion.  In  1618,  he 
accepted  command  of  the  Alexamder,  un^der  Bobs,  to  explore  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
B«ek  a  North- West  Passage.  The  voyage  Sailed;  bat  Parry  shortly  after  had 
the  Secla  and  Criper  pat  nnder  him,  to  lead  the  dUcovery  himself.  His 
success  was  splendid,  and  he  would  then  have  effected  the  passage,  bat  that 
proTisiuns  failed.  Honour  awaited  him  at  home,  and  he  welcomed  it,  but  did 
not  abate  his  zeal.  In  1821,  he  sailed  again,  and  reached  the  north-east 
pant  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  On  his  return,  be  was  chosen  Hydrographer 
to  the  Admiralty,  in  1824,  he  sailed  a  third  time;  in  this  veyage  lost  the 
^w^  by  shipwreck,  and  waa  obliged  to  make  for  England*    He  next  pro- 
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jeet«d  A  Tifit  to  the  North  Pole.  PreTiooB  to  lettuig  oat,  he  manied  ft 
danghter  of  Lord  Stanlej,  and  sailed  in  March,  1827.  He  reached  Tmwren- 
berg  Baj,  and  set  off  on  an  orer-iee  route  for  660  miles  towards  the  poles,  till 
he  came  to  82**  45'  north  latitude.  This  ended  his  personal  Arctic  labours. 
He  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  much  feted;  became  manager  of  the  lands 
of  tho  Australian  Agricultural  Societj;  returned,  and  was  made  Assistant 
Poor-Law  Commisaoner;  then  Admiralty  Comptroller  of  Steam  Machinery. 
Subsequently  he  held  the  superiutendeocy  of  Haslar  Hospital,  and  the  goTemor- 
bhip  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  died  8th  July,  1855,  after  haying  passed  an 
honest,  hard-working,  well-spent  life,  full  of  self-reliance,  energy,  and  devotion 
to  high  aims.    May  we  in  our  spheres  **  go,  and  do  likewise  "I 

B.  also  gives  an  abstract  of  the  "  Life  of  Sir  J.  G.  Napier." 
G.  outlines  "  Gomelins  A^ppa."  F.  portrays  W.  G.  Macready, 
the  man  who  for  so  many  years  showed  how  "Shakespeare 
should  be  felt  and  read ;"  and  E.  presents  us  with  a  cursory 
sketch  of  the  "  being  and  doing  "  of  J.  M.  Kemble,  one  of  Eng- 
land's most  distinguished  pmlologers  and  historical  anti(]^ua- 
rians  lately  lost,  though  nerer  righUy  valued.  Two  biographico- 
historic  papers  deserve  especial  note,  viz.,  "  Imperialism/'  in  E., 
a  leamea,  eloquent,  and  striking  protest  against  "  the  growing 
desire  for  some  kind  of  despotism, '  in  whi(£  it  is  conduaed  that 
"  despotism  had  its  day  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  and  cannot 
be  remstated,  unless  amongst  those  who  have  lost  all  self-con- 
trol, and  have  been  ''wrecked  by  demoralization ;"  and  "Napo- 
leon the  Third,"  in  B.,  wherein  it  is  asserted  that  by  the  wisdom, 
courage,  and  temper  of  the  Emperor,  Prance  has  been  extricated 
from  the  dangers  that  menaced  her ;"  and  the  question  is  asked, 
"  Who  is  there  amongst  the  kings  of  the  earth,  or  the  ministers 
of  nations,  that  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  worth  of 
the  sovereign,  or  the  truth  of  the  manP"  Surely  there  is  a 
people  who  may  yet  do  so.  G.  contains  an  inadequate  notice  of 
"  ^d  Humphrey  "  (G.  Mogridge),  every  child's  mend. 

IV.  Social  and  Political  Economy  and  Law  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  following  papers  : — "  Lunatic  As^ums,"  in 
A.,  sensible,  practical,  and  suggestive ;  and  "  Dred :  American 
Slaveiy,"  a  desponding,  timid,  semi-prophetic  exposition  of  the 
political  evils  likely  to  result  from  pie  continuance  of  slavery. 
Nothing  short  of  civil  war  and  disunion  is,  it  seems,  to  be  appre- 
hended. Well,  that  is  a  dear  price  to  buy  a  political  lesson  at, 
when  A.  can  be  had  for  six  shillings !  Surely,  brother  Jonathan, 
thou  dost  not  yet  know  how  to  use  thv  pocket  treasures !  In 
the  "  New  Parliament  and  its  Work,"  A.  speaks  more  sensibly. 
It  says  truly  that  "  the  ministerial  house  is  more  glittering  than 
comfortable."  "  The  wave  which  has  borne  Palmerston  to  the 
shore,  may  dash  him  in  pieces  now  that  he  is  there."  "  Bespect 
is  one  thmg,  popularity  and  temporary  ease  is  another."  J^or 
promises  made,  a  day  of  redemption  must  come,  and  the  Gon- 
lervatists  "cannot  regard  Lord  Palmerston  with  confidence, 
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dAoagh  '^&e  nur^  jot  die  the  mattyr  of  Uie  CkmifeitQtianJ' 
Hift  greatest  danger— •  fidae-nomity^-HS  pointed  out,  uid  he  la 
aantumed  againat  finkov— in.  '*»  matter  w£es»  ta  fiui,  ordinarilj 
teeaBA  to  ptfiaili*''  B^  m  "  Partiea*  and  PoUtiaft  of  tiie-New  Far- 
liamettt»"  takea  8  moat  nnfiiTean^le  Tiair  of  iiie  Premiar'a 
carecor,  aiad  eonaiden  thai  "ia  ^  nudn  objeel  of  hia  onrp  d^iiai. 
Lord  Palmeraton  ia  sigmdly,  we  might  almost  say  disgracefolly, 
defeated;**  that  his  '^adm]ni6tratton,  whsterer  may  be  its  fate, 
is  destined  to  inflict  a  heavy  blow  and  ^p'eat  discouragement  on 
our  constitutional  system ;  that  ^  he  wiU  merely  count  heads," 
and  pursue  a  pet^a  huckstering^  mancauyring  plan  of  tactics ; 
and  tnat  "  upon  the  Opposition  will  devolre  me  task  of  prepar- 
ing such  a  programme,  both  for  our  forein  and  domestic  affairs, 
as  will  bear  the  stanm  of  stateamanship. '  If  these  prophecies 
oome  to  pass,  the  "l^xt  Seform  Bill,  la  G.,  may  supply,  hints 
of  what  is  needed.  It  eontaina  some  admirable,  though,  we 
fear,  impracticable,  hints  on  the  subject.  "  JudicuJ.  Beforms  in 
India,"  a  strongly  conservative  paper  in  B.,  deserves  attention. 
There  is  a  rcUtle  in  the  "  Letters  from  a  Lighthouse  **  on  the 
present  state  of  parties,  which  we  do  not  love.  Yet  it  is  clever, 
and  brusque,  ana.  ebonyized. 

y.  P&iLosoPHY,  and  YL  Edvcaiuov,  are  blanks. 

Vli.  SciEircs  presenta  us,  through  A.,  with  an  excellent 
paper  on  "  Photography.'^  It  gives  a  vidimui  of  the  annala  of 
photography  from  the  period  of  its  being  left  "  an  unclaimed 
and  unnamed  legacv  of  our  own  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,"  to  the 
latest  discoveries  of  the  late  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  and  the  most 
recent  "developments"  of  Claudet  and  MayalL  The  informa- 
tion it  gives  ia  pleasingly  told,  its  mode  is  dear^  and  its  discus- 
sion of  the  relations  between  it  and  art  confaina  some  valuable 
and  interesting  thoughts.  Everr  possessor  of  &  camera  should 
read  it,  and  profit  from:  it.  when  he  does  so.  "  Vital  Statistics," 
in  B.,  is  exceedingly  important.  **  Crowa  and  Chough,"  in  E., 
is  a  singular,  .eoiroct,  y^  ffoasippy  natural  luatorj  paper,  nart  of 
that  series  to  whidi  we  nave  already  so  often  reterrea  with 
pleasure.    The  "  Aquarium"  In  I.,  is  practical  and  good. 

Vlll.  Genebal  Litsbatxtbb. — ^We  have  to^  notice  in  this 
department  a  "Memoir  of  the  Eoyal  Society,"  in  !K. ;  a  "Ee- 
trospect  of  the  Literature  of  the  Quarter,"  in  B. ;  a  "  Quarterly 
Eeview  of  Americm  Literature,"  in  C.  ;«-aIL  fiiir  and  instructive. 
"  Afoot,"  and  "  A  Bun  into  Nicaragua,"  botii  in  D.,  we  caimot, 
or  at  least  do  not,  oppxeciata,  and  will  not  try  to>  depreciate. 
I>.  eomtaina  a  prize  peem  on  **  CdLombue  "^  worth  readmg ;  but 
smselj  there  ace  topics  to  be  got  for  VBuoh  exemsiBee  as  shall  not 
jdaoe  students  ia  iwahrp  with  Samuel  Eoffem.  **  Pedestrianism 
mi  SwitsBsrhnd "  is  a  most  enjoyable'  aaa  xeadaible  paper.  It 
details  and  deaeribes  the  pleasures  of  audi  travel,  talks  of 
seenecy  and  iK^ageur9,  estimates  the  difficulties,  e,^.,  bad  wea- 
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ther ;  difficulty  of  breathing ;  hill  Bickness ;  slopes  of  turf;  rocb ; 
precipices ;  slopes  of  ice  and  snow ;  glaciers ;  creyasses ;  and  all 
along  the  physical  geography  of  the  Alps  is  pleasingly  taught. 
We  conclude  our  joumaL  of  the  montVs  literature  with  tha 
following  sonnet  from  E.,  in  the  hope  that  the  initial  and  ter- 
minal words  may  be  the  order  of  our  readers  for  our  future  :— 

^  Once  more!  once  morel    Words  of  high  hearts,  of  all  who  bear 

Them  worthily  through  life's  great  enterprise. 

Whatever  their  lot,  all  kinglj  souls  despise 
The  immoralities  of  dull  despair; 
Burdened,  betrayed,  giddied  with  wrong  or  care, 

Refuse  to  fall,  or  fighting,  fall  to  rise! 

Fight  the  more  stemlj  if  some  dread  surprise 
A  moment  hath  overborne  them.    Thus  thej  dare 
Tread  on  the  ruins  of  the  past,  to  reach 
A  loftier  future.     Failures  do  but  teach 

To  such  their  strength,  their  call  to  glorious  strife, 

The  aims,  the  deep  requirements  of  life; 
And  till  they  front  the  far  time-closing  shore, 
Their  hope  is  staunch,  their  watch- word  still — Once  more!" 

Indulgent  readers,  may  we  yenture  to  read  for  you,  "  Once 
more,"  and  be  the  young  man's  reporter  on  the  literature  of  the 
month  P  We  hope  we  have  with  some  fidelity  peHbrmed  the 
duty  delegated  to  us.  N.  L. 

ViBTUB.— 

Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt ; 
Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled ; 
Yea,  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm. 
Shall,  in  the  happy  trial,  prove  most  glory. 

♦  •  *  IfthisfaU, 

The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. — Milton. 

PoyBETY. — ^What  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  ever  so  mani- 
fold, if  thou  be  poor  withal,  thou  and  ^y  qualities  shall  be 
despised. — JRaleigh. 

LiFB  AND  FOETUNB.— 

Man's  life  is  all  a  mist,  and  in  the  dark 
Our  fortimes  meet  us. — Dry  den, 

Thb  Sbcbbt  of  tSuccBSS. — How  entirely  all  things  dep^d 
on  the  mode  of  executing  them,  and  how  ridiculous  mere  theories 
are !  My  successor  thought,  as  half  the  world  also  thinks,  that 
a  man  iu  command  has  only  to  order,  and  obedience  will  follow. 
Hence  they  are  baffled,  not  froni  want  of  talent,  but  from  inac- 
tivity ;  vainly  thinking,  that  while  they  spare  themselves,  eveiy 
^^e  under  them  will  work  like  horses.— iSir  C  Nc^pier^  O-.C^w 
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English  Tbaits.    By  E.  W.  Embbsoit.    London: 

G.  Boutledge  and  Go. 

It  is  so  usual  to  see  the  English  character  distorted  by  Ameri- 
can writers,  that  we  are  agreeably  disappointed  by  the  contents 
of  this  work,  which  purports  to  be  the  reminiscences  of  a  voyage 
to  England  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public  for  meir  pleasure  and  profit. 
We  doubt  not  they  have  accepted  it  in  the  good  spirit  of  the 
author,  and  with  true  New  JSngland  tact  haye  derived  both 
delight  and  instruction  from  its  graphic  delineations  of  our 
national  characteristics.  We  have  some  nineteen  chapters  in 
the  whole.  Excepting  the  two  first  and  the  last,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  personal  or  incidental,  they  all  treat  of  our  national 
peculiarities.  These  are  given  in  the  following  order :— Land— < 
Bace — Ability —  Manners  —  Truth  —  Character  —  Cockayne— i 
Wealth — ^Aristocracy — ^Universities — ^Eeligion — ^Literature,  the 
Timet — Stonehenge.  A  few  jottings  of  a  personal  nature  ocour» 
and  he  closes  with  a  chapter  on  Besults.  A  few  extracts  we  cull 
from  this  Emersonian  garland  for  the  felicitation  of  our  readers, 
but  we  earnestly  recommend  all  to  peruse  the  work  entire ;  it  is 
worthy  of  being  well  studied,  that,  as  individuals,  we  may  avoid 
the  foibles  and  cultivate  the  virtues  he  mentions, 

Celtic,  Saxon,  and  Norse,  Northmen  or  Norman,  are  described 
as  the  originals  from  whence  our  commingled  race  has  sprung 
and  derived  its  peci:diarly  English  tr^e  by  the  fact  of  combina- 
tion. He  says :— "  I  found  plenty  of  well-marked  English  types, 
the  ruddy  complexion,  fair  and  plump,  robust  men,  with  faces 
cut  like  a  die,  and  a  strong  island  speech  and  accent ;  a  Norman 
type,  with  the  complacency  that  belongs  to  that  constitution. 
Others,  who  might  be  Americans,  for  anything  that  appeared  in 
their  complexion  or  form,  and  their  speech  was  much  less 
marked,  and  their  thought  much  less  bound.  We  will  call  them 
Saxons.  ^Then  the  Eoman  has  implanted  his  dark  complexion 
in  the  trinity  or  quatemity  of  bloods.  .  .  •  As  soon  as  this 
land,  thus  geographically  posted,  got  a  hardy  people  into  it,  they 
could  not  help  becoming  the  saUors  and  factors  of  the  globe. 
From  childhood  they  daobled  in  water,  they  swam  like  nshes, 
their  playthings  were  boats.  The  English  of  the  present  day 
have  great  vigour  of  body  and  endurance.  Other  countrymen 
look  slight  and  under-sized  beside  them,  and  invalids.  They 
are  bigger  men  than  the  Americans.  I  suppose  a  hundred  Eng- 
lish, taken  at  random  out  of  the  street,  would  weigh  a  fourw 
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more  than  so  many  Americans.  Yet,  I  am  told,  the  skeleton  is 
not  larger.  They  are  ronnd,  ruddy,  and  handsome — at  least, 
the  whole  bnst  is  well  formed ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  stout 
and  powerful  frames.  »  ^  ,»  On  the  English  face  are  com- 
bined decision  and  nerve,  with  the  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes, 
and  open  and  florid  aspect.  Hence  the  love  of  truth,  hence  the 
sensibility,  the  fine  perception,  and  poetic  canstrudion.  The 
fair  Saxon  man,  with  open  froai  and  n(mest  meaning,  domestic, 
afTectionate,  is  not  the  wood  out  of  which  cannibal,  or  inauisitor, 
or  assassin,  is  made;  but  he  is  moulded  for  law»  lawfiu  trade, 
ciyility,  marriage,  the  nurture  of  children^  fbr.oc^eges,  chuxdies, 
.charities,  and  colonies.  They  are  rather  manly  than  warlike. 
When  the  war  ia  over,  the  mask  faHs  fxom  the  afiS»ctk>nate  and 
domestic  tastes^  wlueh  makes  them  women  in  kindness." 

Were  these  passages  from  the  pen  of  a  nfltive  author,  he 
might  be  charged  wiui  having  drawn  a  famdful  picture  from,  an 
Qver-heated  imagination ;  but  coming  from  a  foreign  source,  we 
must  receive  th^  with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  them»  con- 
sidering their  parentage,  and  also  as  having  such  a  measure  of 
initrinsic  truth  aa  commends  them  to>  our  subjective  conscioiiffiiefis 
•of  truth, 

Emerson  has  not  only  journeyed  through  the  land  as  a  spy,  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  deep  mastery  of  every  spring  of  tlu>ujj;ht 
and  action ;  his  eyes,  his  ears,,  his  thoughts,  were  intensely  piercmg 
in  their  scrutiny,  and  his  judgment  seizes  with  avidity  the  pro- 
duce of  these^ivenues  of  knowIedg)S«iuid  with  a  Cyclopckn.  power 
he  moulds  the  notions — ability,  manners,  truth,  ana  wealth— 
into  a  graphic  i}nity,  expressed  with  microsQopie  brevity* 

*^  They  nave  approved  th^  Saxon  blood  by  their  sea-going 
qualities ;  their  descent  from  Odin's  smiths,  by  their  here<£tary 
skill  in  working  iron;  their  British  birth,  by  husbandry  and 
iaunense  wheat  narvests ;  and  iu^i&ed  their  occupanOT-  of  the 
centre  of  habitable  land,,  by  tfieir  oo^reme  ability  ana  eosmo- 
p^itan  spirit. 

*'  They  have  tilled,  builded^  H>un,  and  woven-  They  hav^e  made 
the  island  a  th(»ou^^hiare,.  ana  London  a  shop,  a  law-court,  a 
record  office,  and  scientific  bureau,  inviting  to  strangers ;  a  sanc- 
tuary to  refugees  of  every  political  and  relijgious  opinion  ;  and 
such  a  city,  that  ahnost  every  active  man  ia  any  nation,  finds 
himself,  at  one  tisjae  or  other,  forced  to  visit  it.. 

^  In  every  path  of  practiced,  activity  they  have  gione  oven  with 
the  best.  There  is  no  secret  of  war  in  which  they  hawe  not 
^own  mastery*  The  steamrohamber  of  Watt,  the  h>coiiiotive 
of  Stephensou^  the  eotton-mule  of  £oberts»  perform  the  labour 
of  the  woidd.  There  is  no  departmwit  of  literature,,  of  science, 
e<  of  usefdl  art,,  on  whidb.  they  have  not  produced  a  ficst^wbe 
■  book.  It  is  Engjand  whose  opinion  is  waited  for  on  the  merit 
of  a  new  invention,  an  improved  scaence.    And  ia  the  Qosopliaa- 
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tkms  oF  tiw  trade  s&d  poitMi  ef  their  "vwt  mapoB^  ikMf  lucfw 
been  eijoal  io  e^iy  cxi^eMT,  wilii  eottuel  smL  ivvOl  «<ni^biot 
Is  it  their  hKir,  iff  u  it  m  t&e  «luniben  «€  Hieir  himmi'  It  Ji 
their  oommercial  t^rmiiM^  that  whate^pir  li^t  snpeui  in 
better  method  tv  hftray  nrrentioa  bredce  <mt  «i  t&^r  warn. 
They  areaiknnly  toirhu&adeetiny  flfttM)hee»«^  tbe^mehee 
hnmom  that  b  male  heirifl»n  n^rer  he  mnixDg. 


"'They  havem  weaMh  «f  men  to  M  nq^ortMit  poite»  snd  Ite 
TigOanoe  of  party  iafticiem  insiires  the  adeolion  «r  a  eonpetent 
pweon.** 

l^o  oaa  miBt&ke  the  fia^Bah  tnriihfQhiett  of  the  foUowiog 
paaaaigea  cm  ifuMiten  f**^ 

**  I  find  the  DngBshmni  to  be  of  all  men  he  ^oetends  irmaift 
in  his  shoes^  They  hare  m  themeelyes  what  they  Talne  in  their 
horseSy  mettro  and  bottom. 

""They  are  poeitire,  metho£cal,  eleanly,  and  iformal,  loving 
routine  and  conventional  ways,  loving  trat^  and  relieion  to  ba 
sure,  bnt  inexorable  on  points  of  fonn.  All  the  wond  praases 
^be  comforts  and  private  apponntments  of  an  English  inn  and  of 
English  households.  Yon  are  eore  of  neatness  and  «f  personal 
decorom.  A  Frenchman  may  jK^sibly  be  clean;  an  Eng^uAk* 
mam  is  conseiention^y  dean.  A  certain  order  and  complsto 
propriety  is  fomid  in  ms  dress  and  in  hn  bdengoigs." 

The  point  of  the  author  is  vere  nmile  in  his  poortrayal  <if  <mr 
nationu  truthfiolness.  fie  says :'— **  Their'  practical  power  resta 
on  their  national  sinceriity.  Vemeity  derives  power  from,  insttaot^ 
and  maricB  anperioritv  in  organization.  .  .  .  They  are  blont 
in  saying  what  thev  Aink,  sparing  of  promises,  and  they  require 
plain  dealing  in  others.  We  will  not  have  to  do  with  a  man  in 
a  mask.  Let  us  know  the  truth.  Draw  a  straight  line,  hit 
whom  and  where  it  will.  Alfred,  whom  the  affection  of  the 
nation  makes  the  type  of  Iheir  race,  is  called  bjr  his  friend  Asser 
the  Truth  Speaker.  .  .  .  Th&j  confide  in  each  other — En^ 
fish  brieves  in  Eng&h." 

On  our  wealth  he  observes : — '^  The  respect  for  huth  of  fhcts 
in  England  is  equalled  only  by  the  respect  for  wealth.  It  is  at 
once  the  pride  of  art  of  the  Saxon,  iSiat  ne  is  a  wealth-maker,  and 
has  a  passion  for  independence.  The  Englishman  believes  that 
every  man  must  take  care  of  himself,  and  has  himself  to  thank 
if  he  do  not  mend  his  condition.  To  pay  their  debts  is  a  pomt 
of  honour.  .  .  .  The  -creation  of  wealth  in  England  in  the 
last  ninety  years  is  a  main  fact  in  modem  history.  The  weattk 
of  London  determines  prices  all  over  the  gld[>e.  All  thmga 
precious,  or  useful,  or  amusing,  or  intoxicating,  are  sucked  inta 
this  commerce,  and  floated  to  London.  Some  English  private 
fbrtunes  reach,  and  some  exceed,  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  A 
hundred  thousand  palaces  adorn  the  island.  All  that  can  feed 
&e  senses  and  passions,  all  that  can  aucooar  the  talent  or  am 
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the  hancLs  of  tlie  intellijE^ent  middle  class,  who  never  spare  in 
what  they  buy  for  their  own  consumption;  all  that  can  aid 
science,  gratify  taste,  or  soothe  comfort,  is  in  open  majrket. 
^  **  Whatever  is  exoellent  and  beautifol  in  civil,  rural,  or  ecde* 
siastic  architecture,  in  fountain,  garden,  or  grounds,  the  English 
noble  crcMises  sea  and  land  to  see  and  to  copy  at  home.  •  «  . 
But  the  proudest  result  of  this  creation  has  been  the  great  and 
refined  sources  it  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  private  citizen. 
In  the  social  world  an  En^ishman  to-day  has  the  best  lot.  He 
is  a  king  in  a  plain  coat.  He  goes  with  the  most  powerful  pro- 
tection. Keeps  the  best  company,  is  armed  by  the  best  education, 
is  seconded  by  wealth,  and  his  English  name  and  accidents  are 
like  a  flourish  of  trumpets  announcing  him.  This,  with  his  quiet 
style  of  manners,  gives  him  the  power  of  a  sovereign,  without 
the  inconveniences  which  belong  to  that  rank.  I  much  prefer 
the  condition  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  better  class,  to  l^t* 
of  any  potentate  in  Europe.' 

Emerson  speaks  reverentially  of  the  English  aristocracy,  with 
api>arent  regret  that  America  has  no  corresponding  class  in  her 
social  and  political  organism.  Their  wealth  is  a  marvel  to  him« 
their  ability  his  constant  praise,  their  historic  patronymics  a 
romantic  theme  of  enchanting  fascination,  and  the  popular  Eng* 
lish  veneration  for  this  class  a  laudable  idolization. 

Eeligion  and  ecclesiastic  institutions  are  treated  with  Emer- 
sonian peculiarities.  ^The  following  passage  is  singularly  ^ro» 
tesque : — "  The  religion  of  England  is  part  of  good  breedmg. 
When  jou  see  on  the  continent  the  well-dressed  Englishman  come 
into  his  ambassador's  chapel,  tuid  put  his  face  for  silent  prayer 
into  his  smooth-brushed  hat,  one  cannot  help  feeling  how  mndi 
national  pride  prays  with  him,  and  the  religion  of  a  gentleman.'* 

We  add  a  few  sentences,  full  of  intense  significance : — "  But 
the  religion  of  England,  is  it  the  Established  Church P  Not 
Is  it  the  sects  P  No ;  they  are  only  the  perpetuations  of  some 
private  man's  dissent,  and  are  to  the  Established  Church  as  cabs 
are  to  a  coach,  cheaper  and  more  convenient,  but  really  the  same 
thing.  Where  dwells  the  religion  P  TeU  me  first  where  dwells 
electricity,  or  motion,  or  thought,  or  gesture.  They  do  not 
dwell  or  stay  at  all." 

He  has  a  Keen  perception  of  the  utilitarian  habit  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind  and  taste  in  literary  matters,  and  is  withal  somewhat 
caustic.  He  says :— "  A  strong  common  sense,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  unseat  or  disturb,  marks  the  English  mind  for  a  thousand 
years ;  a  rude  strength  newly  applied  to  thought,  as  of  sailors 
and  soldiers  who  had  lately  learnt  to  read.  They  have  no  fancy* 
and  never  are  gnrpriaed  into  a  covert  or  witty  word.  .  .  . 
The  bias  of  Englishmen  to  practical  skill  has  reacted  on  the 
national  mind.  They  are  incapable  of  an  inutility,  and  respect 
the  five  mechanic  powers  even  m  their  song.    The  voice  of  weir 
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modem  muse  has  a  alight  bint  of  the  steam-whistle,  and  the 
poem  is  created  as  an  ornament  and  finish  of  their  monarchyi 
and  by  no  means  as  the  bird  of  a  new  morning,  which  forgets 
the  past  world  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  fornung. 
They  are  with  difficulty  ideal ;  they  are  most  conditioned  men, 
as  it,  having  the  best  conditions,  they  could  not  brine  themselves 
to  forfeit  them.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  thousand  years  old, 
and  lives  by  his  memory  $  and  when  you  say  this,  they  accept  it 
as  praise/' 

His  "  result "  is  singular,  and,  as  the  opinion  of  sa  American,  ia 
most  generous : — "  England  is  the  best  of  actual  nations.  It  is 
no  ideal  framework;  it  is  an  old  ^ile  built  in  different  ages, 
with  repairs,  additions,  and  makeshifts ;  but  you  see  the  poor 
best  you  have  got.  London  is  the  epitome  of  our  times,  and  the 
Borne  of  to-day.  Broad-fronted,  broad-bottomed  Teutons,  they 
stand  in  solid  phalanx  foursquare  to  the  points  of  the  compass ; 
they  constitute  the  modem  world;  they  have  earned  their 
vantage  ground,  and  hdd  it  through  ages  of  adverse  possession. 
They  are  well  marked,  and  differmg  from  other  leaaing  races. 
En^and  is  tender-hearted :  Eome  was  not.  England  is  not  so 
public  in  its  bias ;  private  life  is  its  place  of  honour." 

It  is  superfluous  for  us  to  criticize  the  stvle  of  Emerson,  as 
who  shall  presume  to  enter  on  such  a  task  r  He,  as  a  great 
genius,  has  created  a  style  for  himself.    Bules  adapted  to  his 

fredecesBors  lose  their  aaaptedness  when  applied  to  his  writings, 
t  will  be  ^rceived,  from  our  copious  selections,  the  present 
work  is  strictly  Emersonian,  but  differing  from  his  previous 
writings,  that,  in  more  respects  than  one,  it  is  more  intensely 
Englian. 

We  have  been  directed  in  our  choice  of  quotations,  not  only 
by  their  graphic  point,  but  by  their  evidencing  this  pleasing  fact, 
that  intelligent  Americans  are  to  be  found,  who,  while  not 
hiding  the  »,ults  and  follies  of  the  English  character,  have  the 
generosity  and  honour  to  give  us  credit  for  any  natural  and 
acquired  abilities  and  advantages  we  may  possess,  despite  the 
efforts  of  noisy,  shallow  politicians,  who  seek  to  sow  discord 
between  the  two  nations,  by  engendering  contempt  for  each 
other.  Our  parting  advice  is  to  ful,  read  *'  English  Tbuts  " 
thou^htfullv,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  derive  profit  and  pleasure. 
JBtrminffhim.  L'Ouvbieb. 


Bulb  fob  Bbadiko  ikd  Wbitino.— 

View  and  review  with  most  regardful  eye. — Raleigh, 

*Ti8  Tbue,  'tis  Pitt  ;  Pity  'tis,  'tis  Tbub. — ^Plain  manners, 
plain  dress,  and  plain  diction,  are  as  much  out  of  place  in  society, 
as  acorns,  herbage,  and  the  water  of  the  neighbouring  spring,  at 
^ble.— Xori  Oh€$Urfield. 
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iriuchJuBAlMideBfly  not  on^teai- 
Ii^itai  tbft  niBd,  l>iit  to  imptove  £tMi 
hmxi,  are  gnenlly  aeleeted,  wioh 
cantroverritl  pointi  In  rdigiim  and 
poGties  an-sfddsS.  AlthoDgh  ton- 
neeldd  willi  a  Piiriiyieriaii  ckuRAi 
tht  vaaoaliBB  is  w0t  oonfined  «^ 
«luivdy  to  Itat  aMdon  of  the  CaBJ»> 
tian dingbat  is  efon  tolteinaii^ 
ben  of  ai^ «va^[elifial  iliiMjiiiiaaliili 
The  mttHngi  «f  tbe  asaooiatioa  (la 
wlich  yooag  mm  an  vespeotf a%  in- 
fited)  am  held  in  Banelagli  sciooK* 
room  on  Ucndij  evanings,  at  qght 
o'clock. 

CniAriflE^  Aslb-lTfwMi.— Tlie  d»- 
badng  season  vame  to  an  end  Int 
nMnfli  '(Ha7>  The  elrief  dehata 
hate  heen  on  Hn  ftAofmng  qncrfioos: 
—The  "^  TicfcBtmf-lMefe  Syfiftcm,'*iiH 
tmtaoed  by  Mr.  Gieen.  ''Oogbtr 
Britain  to  aid  the  Italians  in  -^iv 
Strngglca  for  Indq^eadeaoe?"  ahief 
qMakeia,  MeBBca.  B^ve,  GocbBnl^ 
Adams,  and  Thielkeld  Edwaidl. 
''Would  ihe  Setom  of  Lord  John 
Bussell  to  power  benefit  tbls  Conn- 
try?"  mtrodnced  by  Kr.  CockereO; 
chief  speakers,  MeasiB.  Garret,  ^aciksoo, 
Martin,  Adams,  Swaerae,  Woodlj,  and 
Thielkdd  Edwards.  *<  Onght  Gof<HA> 
ment  to  Provide  ti»  Means  of  Edaea- 
tion  far  the  People?"  atedooed  Iff 
Mr.  Threlkeld  Edwaids  in  tiK  affiiw 
mative,  supported  by  Messrs.  Cock- 
erell,  Marony,  Martin,  Woodly,  and 
Jaduon^  ojipesed  by  Messrs  iSaneti 
Green,  and  Cass  (the  motion  was  car- 
ried in  the  affirmatiTe  hjsixto  one). 
"  Has  the  Stage  a  Moral  Tendenqf  ?" 
tntrodnced  by  Mr.  Garret  in  1)ie  negi* 
tive,  soppoted  by  Ifr.  Adams;  and 
opposed  iSf  Mamn,  CeoknDall,  Maiway; 


Ptmrhmh 
TmtmgAiM  Awaraggon.— The  first 
aannid  social  masting  of  this  atsoria- 
tion^was  hdd  m  ^  sebodlfoora  aJF  %he 
cuiiPuh  vn  j^BTMiy  e?enmg,  'wncn 
dboot  150  laAes  and  gautlen»en  nt 
ds««  to  %ek    The  Sor.  Thes.  Ala- 
ante,  M.A,  pNsidank  nf  Ihe  aeeia^, 
tasktiie  ehaiE.    Tfaa  achoolraam  was 
VM7  taatcAdly  enasBented  wilh  ewr- 
giaens  and  aitificial  ilowen^  and  the 
wnlls  were  neat^  oorered  with  plo- 
tnres.    After  tea,  the  sccntary  nad 
the   report  fat  the  preoe£ag  year. 
I^teedies  were  delivered  by  the  cbur- 
man,  who  gmTeaome  renmusoences  of 
the  aodety ;  by  Dr.  A.  P..  Stewart,  on 
*«1ient8l  LidMmr;"   Vy  the  Bbt.  J. 
Bigweod,  on  the  *  lafeitanoe  -ef  « 
Good  Clianoler;"  by  the  Ber.  W«^M. 
Statham,  en  the  **  lafloence  of  Tom^ 
Men's  Societies  on  Social  Life;"  and  the 
Ifev.  J.  Pearsall,  on  the  *' Chums  of  the 
Chnivh  upon  Yoong  Men.*'    Delegates 
from  Begent-8(piare  and  Lendon-wall 
associations  gave  appropriate  addresses. 
Mr.  George  Shield,  formerly  secretaiy 
of  the  society,  gaire  a  Tery  Indd  and 
fin^ions  description  of  the  ordinary 
mee^gs  of  tbe  society,  and  how  they 
were  eondncted.    Between thespeedies 
yarions  pieces  of   mnaic  wen  TCiy 
efficiently  sang   by  a  choir,   which 
added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
CTening.    This  association  was  estab- 
lished in  Jane,  1852,  on  the  principle 
of  matoal  instrnction,  and  has  for  its 
object  the  mental,  moml,  and  -religioas 
improvement    of    its    members.     A 
lilffary  has  been  formed,  imd  essays 
en  various  topics  are  statedly  pro> 
inoed  and  conmMntal  en  by  the  mem- 
hers.      Sobjects,    the    treatment    of 
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Swoase,  Martin,  and  Threlkeld  Ed- 
wards.—^E.  W.  T. 

Glasgow  Association  of  Naiturdl 
Science. — The  winter  session  of  this 
association  commenced  on  Thursday, 
Kovember  5th.  |t  has  (ioQtinne4  ^ 
nuBct  once  a  fortnight  since«  Daring 
the  winter,  several  excellent  papers 
Itare  been  read  bj  the  members;  e.^ 
Ur.  William  Little,  ILA.,  on '  Marine 
Botany ; "  Mr.  John  GaUeUj  on  '*  The 
GbeDBiatrj  of  Bespization^"  and  on 
"  Soma  Original  Investigations  on  the 
Sagar  Compounds;''  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Fulton,  on  "  The  Circulation  of  the 
Blood.*'  Two  meetings  will  be  held 
in  March,  viz. — Ist,  J^bnday,  the  9th, 
2nd,  Monday,  the  23rd,  at  eight  o'elock 
pjn.  All  are  respectfully  invited  to 
attend.  Place  of  meeting,  Beligions 
rnstitution  Booms,  75,  St.  George's 
Place,  Glasgow. — ^HuJHXsa  FnuiT. 
Jun.,  Secretary.        * 

Young  Men's  JUtttual  Improvement 
Associationj  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Lower 
Abbey  Street,  Dnblin.  The  second 
annual  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  on  February  13  th,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  society.  A  select  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  sat  down  to  tea. 
The  Bev.  Thomas  Guard,  president, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and,  after  a 
few  remarks,  called  on  the  secretary, 
Mr.  W.B.  Doyle,  to  read  the  report.  The 
report  stated,  in  a  concise  manner, 
the  different  means  of  improvement 
adopted  by  the  association,  embracing 
the  composition  and  delivery  of  original 
essays  on  theological,  literary,  and 
scientific  subjects,  followed  by  ex- 
tempore remarks  and  criticism  from 
tiie  hearers ;  the  use  ef  a  well- 
selected  library;  the  perusal  of  va- 
rious magazines  and  reviews  ;  and 
the  recitation  of  original  or  selected 
pieces,  for  improvement  in  oratory. 
It  remarked  on  the  best  method  of 


using  those  means  so  as  to  attain  the 
desired  end,  and  concluded  by  going 
into  particulars  as  to  the  number,  at- 
tendance, and  general  improvement  of 
the  members  during  the  past  year, 
exhibiting  a.  decided,  inq^vemanl  in 
all  these  points,,. and  ezpressiog  cou- 
fidence  aa  to.  the  f  atnoa  SBsaasa  of  the 
association.  Mr.  BobertDeaker  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  bnefly 
addiessed  tiia  meeting,  congratulating 
the  officers  and  mei]£em  on  the  sofi- 
cess  which  had  attended  their  opera- 
tions, and  urging  the  necessity  of 
mental  and  spiritual  improvement  on 
young  men.  The  resolution  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  B.  Dowling,  and  passed 
unanimously.  Tha  chainnan  then  in- 
troduced Mr.  MilUngtonasa  deputation 
ficom  ai  kindred  association,  who  gave 
some  interesting  pasticulars  rehttire 
to  the  establishment  of  young  men's 
associations  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Samuel 
MoComas  moved  a  ¥ote  of  thanks  to  the 
officers  of  the  society  for  their  services 
during  theyear  ;,8ec<nkded  by  Mr.  N,  Sesa- 
brook,and  passed.  Therev.  president,  in 
andioquent  speech,,treatedof  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  sach 
assodations;  showed  the  neosssity  for 
them  at  the  present  day;  dwelt  on  the 
improvement  eflboted  by  the  one  over 
which  he  presided;  and  concluded, 
amidst  general  applause,  by  assuring 
the  members  of  his  aid  and  continued 
co-operation.  Mr.  S.  W..  Maquay 
moved  a  vote  of  thanka  to  the  ladies 
who  had  kindly  presided  at  the  tea 
tables  that  evening,  Mr.  William  R 
Doyle  *^had  great  pleasure  in  se- 
conding the  resi^tion,"  which  was 
carried  by  acdanuv^on.  The  meeting 
separated,  much  delighted  with  their 
entertainment.  The  room  was  taata- 
fully  hung  with  garlands  o£  evergreens, 
interspersed  with  appropriate  mottoea. 
— W.  B.  D.,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  BIattrsw  Abkold,  M.A., 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  and  prize- 
poet  of  1843,  subject,  **  Cromwell,"  has 
been  elected  Professor  of  Poetiy  in  the 
Universitj  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Charley 
Keate,  M.A.,  the  new  Oxford  M.P., 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Political  Eco- 
nomj  in  the  same  University.  Both 
offices  are  tenable  for  five  years. 

Alfred  de  Mussbt,  a  celebrated 
modem  French  poet,  died  in  Paris, 
May  Ist,  aged  46. 

Arhand  Carrbl*8  works  are 
shortly  to  be  pablished. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Ber.  W. 
Whewbll,  D.D.,  intends  to  found  a 
new  college  in  Cambridge. 

Hans  Christian  AnDERSEifjWhose 
new  work,  "  To  B«  or  Not  to  Be,"  is 
just  published,  is  in  England,  the 
guest  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Sir  John  Herbchel  has  been 
nominated  a  Foreign  Associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris;  and  the 
Bey.  FAtHER  Secchi,  of  Bome,  has 
been  chosen  as  a  correspondent  in  his 
stead.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  has 
also  been  made  a  correspondent. 

Heinrich  Heikb*s  works  are  to 
be  edited  by  Herr  Dubsberg. 

M.  GuizoT  has  just  issued  a  ninth 
edition  of  *'Essais  sur  I'Histoire  de 
France,"  and  has  arranged  for  their 
translation  into  English. 

W.  Russell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  War  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Tknetj  delivered  his 
lectures  on  the  **  Crimean  War"  to  a 
crowded,  fashionable,  literary,  and  ap- 
preciative audience,  on  the  11th,  14th, 
and  I6th  ult.  They  were  highly  suc- 
cessful. 


David  T.  Coulton,  Esq.,  Editor 
of  the  Prestt  died  at  Brighton,  8th 
May,  aged  46.  He  was  highly  and 
deservedly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him;  even  by  his  political  opponents. 
A  work,  entitled,  the  "  Threshold  of 
Life,**  which,  among  other  MSS.,he  has 
left,  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 

The  Boyal  Literary  Fund  dinner 
was  held  on  19th  ult.,  in  Freemason's 
Hall.  The  subscriptions  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £1,200. 

Miss  Mullock,  the  authoress  of 
**  John  Halifax,   Gentleman,**   has  a  t 
novel  entitled  **  Nothing  New**  in  the 
press. 

BOBBBT  Burns,  eldest  son  of  Scot- 
land's poet,  die^  at  Dumfries,  Hth 
May,  aged  70.  In  his  youth  he  flirted 
with  the  Muses. 

On  the  15th  May,  Major  Caldeb 
Campbell,  a  minor  poet,  died  of  heart 
disease,  aged  59. 

The  **Gobert*'  prize  of  £400, 
so  long  bestowed  annually  on  the  late 
Augustine  Thierry,  which  was  last 
year  given  to  M.  H.  Martin,  author 
of  a  "History  of  France,**  has  this 
year  been  granted  to  M.  Poibson, 
author  of  a  "  Histoxy  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France.** 

Alfred  Tennyson  has  another 
instalment  of  his  unfinished  epic^ 
"  Morte  d' Arthur,'*  in  the  press. 

G.  Grossmith,  Esq.,  a  member  of 
the  Times*  staff,  has  been  lecturing  in 
Swansea  with  much  acceptance. 

Mr.  Montoomeby  Martin  is  ar. 
ranging  and  selecting  the  papers  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  for  pub- 
lication. 
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PREFACE. 


Th«  ODmp]etio&  of  auotlifer  volumd  biinp  Hi  Ause  to  fllce  with 
our  MMidB  once  more.  The  dose  of  »  Toluino,  like  the  eiose  of 
the  day,  is  enggeitive  of  that  genial  interooiirde  which  eniuea  at 
that  hour,  when— 

*'  The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  night** 

We  hail  with  joy  this  periodical  rest,  this  opportunity  to  chat 
with  our  friends  of  past  vicissitudes,  struggles,  and  laboiu^,  and 
of  plans  and  prospects  for  the  future.  We  feel  in  spirit  the 
kindly  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  cheery  word  of  welcome,  which 
gladdens  our  hearts,  and  makes  us  buoyant  with  energy  and 
hope.  The  past — thanks  to  all  our  friends,  especially  those 
who,  year  by  year,  have  laboured  with  us  in  adversity  and 
prosperity,  giving  without  grudging  the  nightly  toil,  that  they 
might  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  Magazine,  and  giving  us 
at  all  times  their  helpful  sympathy  and  cordial  aid.  And  we 
must  not  forget  those  who  have  joined  the  ranks  of  our  con- 
tributors since  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume.  Old 
friends  drop  off;  the  changes  and  chances  of  life  are  constantly 
varying  circumstances  and  conditions ;  and  with  a  class  like  that 
from  which  we  gather  our  constituents  it  must  of  necessity  be 
so  more  than  with  many  others.    It  is  composed  chiefly  of  the 


V  PBEFACE. 

young,  the  thinkera,  the  workers  of  society ;  and  as  time  roUs 
on,  the  daily  increasing  calls  of  duty  leave  them  but  little 
opportunity  for  mental  culture  or  mental  toil :  and  it  is  a  good 
sign  of  continued  prosperity  when  fresh  blood  is  infused  by 
fresh  contributions,  when  for  one  Mend  that  fiuls  us  we  haye 
many  spring  forth ;  and  though  we  cannot  forget  the  old  friends 
whose  spirits  have  commingled  with  our  own,  nor  lose  without 
regret  the  £uniliar  note,  yet  it  robs  the  parting  of  its  pang  to 
know  that  our  labours  are  still  appreciated  by  those  to  whom 
our  Magazine  is  more  especially  addressed.  But  enough  of  the 
past.  A  few  words  in  conclusion.  The  past  is  only  useful  as  it 
supplies  motives  and  helps  for  the  future,  and  we  trust  that 
the  arrangements  for  the  new  volume  will  give  general  satis* 
faction,  and  that  all  who  wish  their  own  Magazine  success,  will 
give  us  the  benefit  of  the  kindly  word  of  recommendation  to 
a  brother  worker,  who  may  as  yet  be  unacquainted  with  it. 
Dear  friends,  farewell!  May  the  new  year  be  a  happy  new 
year  to  every  one ! 
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BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Author  of  the  "  Art  of  Eetuoning^^  "  Elements  of  Bhetoric"  ifc. 

COPERNICUS— MODERN  ASTRONOMY. 

'*  Copernicus,  vir  maximo  iogenio,  et  qnod  ia  hoc  exercitio  magni  momentl 
est,  animo  liber." — Kepler, 

"  This  Copernicus  has  done  much  more  than  he  thought  of." — Hohhee. 

In  one  of  the  ceiling  decorations  of  the  j)icture  gallery  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  Copernicus  appears  conspicuously,  with  the 
firmament  over  his  head,  and  the  work  in  which  he  disclosed  the 
mysteries  of  the  skies  in  his  hand.  There  could  scarcely  be  a 
fitter  place  chosen  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  the 
founder  of  modem  astronomy  than  tnat  magnificent  asylum  of 
those  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  and  direct  their  course 
through  the  formless  chaos  of  its  multitudinous  waters  by  the 
light  of  the  sentinel  stars.  It  was  right  that  he  who  could 
measure  the  mysterious  marchings  of  the  orbs  of  heayen  should 
be  recognized  m  the  very  neighbourhood  of  that  national  edifice — 
the  Observatorjr — in  which,  among"other  objects  worthy  of  regard, 
due  attention  is  paid  to  the  adaptation  of  the  revelations  of 
astronomy  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  More  might,  perhaps 
ought  to,  have  been  done  to  honour  his  genius,  yet  let  us  be 
glad  that  in  our  country's  worship  of  the  useful  it  has  not  for- 

fotten  its  fealty  to  the  discoverers  of  the  iruet  while  we  strive  to 
uild  up  within  our  own  souls  the  noblest  monument  that  human 
heart  can  desire — intelligent  appreciation. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  grandeur  and  sweep 
of  modem  astronomical  speculation,  the  sublime  results  of  the 
far-stretching  explorations  into  the  vast  indefinitudes  of  space, 
which  its  cmtivators  have  accumulated  and  arranged,  and  the 
mightiness  of  the  masses  and  epochs  regarding  which  the  astro - 
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nomer  can  give  ns  information,  it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to 
know  something  of  the  "  life  and  times  "  of  that  man  by  whom 
the  central,  the  keystone  thought  of  modem  astronomy  waa 
initiated  ;  while  to  those  who  have  hitherto  contented  themselyea 
with  a  faith  in,  rather  than  a  knowledge  of,  the  facts  of  this 
science  it  may  be  not  useful  only,  but  pleasing,  to  be  taken  to 
the  centre-thought  from  which  all  these  facts  out-radiate,  that 
they  may  trace  out  hereafter,  with  greater  ease,  in  the  subsequ^it 
developments  and  progress  of  tlite  science;  the  influences  set. 
a-working  by  the  genius  of  that  illustrious  Pole,  who  "nature's 
mystic  lore  and  language  "  knew  so  well.  With  such  hopes  we 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  slight  biographic  sketch  of 
this  man  who  first  scientifically  said,  "  Sta  !    Sol  ne  moveare" 

Nicholas  Copernicus  was  bom  in  Thorn  (Torunia),  a  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  in  the  Palatinate  of  Masovia,  in 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  19  th  February,  1473.    In  con- 
sequence of  the  name  of  the  great  astronomer's  grandfather  being 
found  in  the  register  of  persons  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  in  Cracow,  in  1396,  under  the  Bohemian  form  Kop* 
pernig,  it  nas  been  generally  assumed  that  his  paternal  ancestors 
were  Boii.    The  father  of  Copernicus,  who  was  a  surgeon,  came 
from  Cracow,  and  settled  in  Thorn  in  1462.    Three  years  after* 
wards  he  had  risen  so  much  in  popular  estimation,  that  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  town  of  his  adoption. 
This  suflficiently  defines  his  position  in  society  to  account  for  his 
marriage  with  Barbara  Watzelrod,  a  native  of  Tliom,  a  lady 
connected  by  birth  with  the  nobility  of  Poland.     Copernicus 
received  his  early  education  at  home,  and  in  the  public  gymna- 
sium or  grammar  school,  founded  1350,  of  his  native  place.    He 
bad  the  reputation,  even  in  his  youth,  of  being  "  a  scholar,  and  a 
ripe  and  good  one."    His  father  died  shortly  after  Copernicus 
had  completed  his  tenth  year,  and  the  bereaved  mother  placed 
the  direction  of  his  studies  in  the  hands  of  her  brother,  Xucas 
Watzelrod,   Bishop  of  Ermeland  (Warmia).    It  was  decided 
that  the  youth  should  follow  his  father's  profession ;  so,  after 
having  advanced  his  elementary  studies  sufficiently  at  Thorn,  he 
was  entered  as  a  student  of  medicine  in  1491,  in  the  then  far- 
famed  University  of  Cracow,  founded,   1364,  by  Casimir  the 
Great.    Here  he  studied  classics,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 
He  was  here  placed  under  the  private,  as  well  as  the  pubhc, 
instructions  of  the  celebrated  Albert  Brudzewski,  afterwards 
tutor  to  Alexander,  King  of  Poland,    l^e  infiuence  of  such  a 
teacher  on  the  mind  of  a  pupil,  both  by  inclination  and  interest 
apt  in  study,  could  not  but  have  been  considerable.    Bimd- 
zewsH  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  Gredk 
scholarship,  his  mathematical  skill,  and  his  astronomical  re- 
searches.   He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  mathematicB  of 
jffitronomy^  which  became,  and  long  continued  to  be^  a  text^ 
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hook  thronghout  Europe.  For  some  time  the  rival  in  reputation 
of  Porbacli  and  Eegiomontanus,  he  had  now  become  their  suc- 
cessor. Under  such  a  teacher  Copemicu9  was  initiated  into  the 
masteries  of  the  astronomy  of  that  age,  and  made  acquainted 
with  the  uses  of  the  astrolfiube— -the  instrument  then  employed  in 
making  observations  on  the  stars. 

The  University  of  Cracow  was  at  this  time  also  world-famous 
for  the  publicauon  of  an  annual  almanac,  the  preparation  of 
which  was  a  task  imposed  on  the  mathematical  professor  of  that 
university  on  his  appointment.  That  the  professors  might  have 
every  facility  afforded  them  for  the  proper  performance  of  this 
important  d^nty,  the  university  collected,  at  great  expense  and 
trouble,  all  the  Ephemerides  Astronomic^,  or  almanacs,  then 
published,  so  that  it  was  well  furnished,  for  the  time,  with  the 
conditions  of  suocessftil  astronomical  study.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  Copernicus  took  due  advantage  of  his  opportunities,  and 
that  besides  making  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  usual 
branches  of  a  tmiversity  curriculum,  he  had  acquired  a  perma- 
nent taste,  if  not  a  decided  thirst,  for  knowledge.  A  special 
interest,  however,  seems  to  have  been  excited  in  him  for  astro- 
nomical  investigations. 

To  gratify  his  intense  desire  for  improvement,  Copernicus  left 
Poland,  to  visit  the  chief  foreign  seats  of  learning.  In  1495,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Padua,  then  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing educational  institutions  in  southern  Europe,  as  a  student  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine.  Here  he  studied  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sophy and  medicine  under  Passaro  and  Teatinus,  varying  his  life 
by  spending  his  vacations  at  Bologna,  in  companionship  with 
Dominico  Maria,  the  most  celebrated  Italian  mathematician  of 
his  age,  with  whom  congeniality  of  taste  and  studies  had  made 
him  an  intimate  friend.  In  1499,  Copernicus  graduated  in 
Padua  as  Doctor  both  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine,  the  cere- 
mony, as  was  then  usual,  taking  place  in  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral of  that  city. 

In  the  following  year,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend 
Dominico  Maria,  Copernicus  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Some.  His  reputation  had  preceded  him  thither,  and 
he  began  to  expound  his  favourite  science,  as  well  as  continued 
to  pursue  his  astronomical  investigations,  under  the  most  favour- 
able auspices.  A  crowd  of  scholiurs,  artists,  and  other  eminent 
men,  attended  his  lectures;  great  applause  greeted  his  steps; 
he  was  declared  to  be  nothing  inferior  to  Segiomontanus ; 
and  triumjjh-  seemed  to  swell  nis  smls.  He  had  not  long 
occupied  this  notable  position,  till  the  novelty  of  his  doctrines^ 
no  less  than  the  greatness  of  his  fame,  excited  jealousy  against 
him.  The  deplorable  government  of  Home,  under  Pope  Alex- 
ander YI.,  was  not  of  such  a  Mud  as  to  satisfy  a  Polish  scholar; 
He  renlgaed  his  professorship  in  1502,  and  retur&ed  to  Craoow; 
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with  the  halo  of  fame  on  his  brow,  and  the  sting  of  envy  in  his 
heel. 

He  appears  to  hare  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  permanent 
resident  m  Cracow,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  intervals  of  learned 
leisure  allotted  to  the  professorial  life  he  might  work  out  those 
inyestigiitions  which  seem  even  now  to  have  been  casting  their 
scintillations  across  the  horizon  of  his  mind.  In  the  company  of 
his  former  fellow-students,  the  acquaintances  of  his  youth,  the 
friends  of  his  father,  and  the  intellectual  Sieves  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  he  may  have  determined  to  pass  his  days  in  the  peaceM 
seclusion  of  a  scholarly  life.  During  eight  years — ^the  eight 
years  in  which  the  Augustan  a^e  of  Polish  literature  brightened 
towards  its  dawn,  under  the  wisest,  bravest,  and  most  magnaui- 
mous  of  Poland's  kings,  Sigismund  I. — ^he  dwelt  contentedly  in 
Cracow.  He  went  little  into  company,  was  grave  and  serious  in 
manner  and  speech,  delighted  in  quiet,  learned,  earnest  conver- 
sation, and  was  diligent  in  keeping  up  a  widely  diffused  corre- 
spondence with  the  first  men  of  the  age.  His  tendency  towards 
unusual  and  original  speculation  had  developed  itself  early ;  the 
calm  daring  of  his  thoughts  had  won  him  many  admirers  ;  and 
hence  an  intimacy  with  aim  was  much  sought  afler  and  highly 
valued.  Large  masses  of  his  epistles  to  the  eminent  scientific 
and  literary  men  of  his  time  are  still,  we  believe,  to  be  found 
among  the  MS.  collections  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Cracow. 

Copernicus  was  a  man,  not  only  of  extensive  erudition  in  the 
science  by  which  his  distinction  was  gained,  but  also  profoundly 
thoughtful  and  extremely  cautious  in  observation  and  experi- 
ment. By  the  use  of  the  Cracovian  JSphemerides,  and  several 
instruments  constructed  by  himself,  he  bad  diligently  noted  the 
positions  of  the  stars,  and  compared  them  with  the  places  as- 
signed them  in  the  systems  of  antiquity,  till  the  multiplicity  of 
discrepancies  observed  between  the  theoretic  and  the  real  led 
him  first  to  a  doubt,  and  afterwards  to  a  disbelief,  of  the  received 
canons  of  astronomy.  The  date  usually  given,  as  that  in  which 
this  disbelief  transformed  itself  into  a  new  and  definite  theory,  is 
1507.  We  see  no  reason  for  doubting  this  chronological  stote- 
ment,  although  we  know  of  no  positive  proof  for  the  fixation  of 
the  date.  Ihis,  however,  we  may  infer,  that  his  devotion  to 
scientific  pursuits  must  have  impaired  what  resources  may  have 
been  left  him  by  his  father,  have  precluded  him  from  acquiring 
sufficient  means  of  living  from  tutorial  pursuits  or  the  practice  of 
surgery,  and  have  made  him  anxious  to  nnd  some  position  wherein 
the  earnestness  of  study  might  be  made  compatible  with  "a 
competent  portion  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. '  The  example 
of  his  friends  Konarski  and  Zaremba,  as  well  as  the  advice  of 
his  uncle,  doubtlessly  led  him  to  think  of  the  church.  He  took 
holy  orders,  was  consecrated  a  priest  in  Cracow,  and  was  created 
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Canon  of  Franenburg,  in  the  diocese  of  Ermeland,  of  which  Lucas 
Watzebrod,  his  uncle,  was  the  bishop.  At  first,  however,  the 
change  did  not  seem  to  be  very  advantageous,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  furtherance  of  those  investi^tions  which  he  was  desirous 
of  engaging  in,  regarding  the  "  jewelry  of  heaven."  His  uncle 
being  much  engaged  at  we  court,  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  bishopric  were  confided  to  the  care  of  Coper- 
nicus. The  administrative  capacity  required  for  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  these  in  the  then  stiate  of  the  diocese  was  of 
no  mean  order.  I^evertheless,  he  manifested  all  the  qualities  of 
a  consummate  adept  in  business,  even  while  he  pursued  in 
private  the  quiet  and  **  even  tenor  "  of  scholarly  research. 

The  business  difficulties  in  which  Copernicus  suddenlv  found 
himself  immersed  arose  in  this  wise.    In  1225,  the  Teutonic 
knights  having  returned   from    Palestine  to  a  retirement  in 
Venice,  had  been  invited  to  convert  Masovia  to  Christianity. 
As  a  condition  of,  as  well  as  a  reward  for,  the  accomplishment 
of  this  desirable  end,  they  had  received  a  grant  of  land.    They 
succeeded,  by  the  most  horrid  tyranny,  in  reducing  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district  to  a  nominal  recognition  of  Jesus,  but  to  a' 
real  subjugation  to  themselves.    Not  contented  with  the  terri- 
tory with  which  their  order  had  been  endowed,  they  stretched* 
out  their  conquests  and  oppressive  domination  greatly  beyond 
their  prescribed  limits.    Tyranny  invariably  produces  revolt. 
Ilesistance  was  determined  on,  and  hostilities,  at  first  desultory, 
but  latterly  combined,  were  commenced.    The  exigence  at  length 
grew  so  alarming,  that  a  convention  was  held,  in  1454,  in  the 
native  town  of  Copernicus,  to  devise  and  carry  out  such  means 
as  seemed  likely  to  be  successful  in  enabling  the  people  to  throw 
off  the  tyrannous  yoke  with  which  they  were  entliralled  by  those 
knightly  despots.    In  1466,  by  a  treaty  of  renunciation  signed, 
at  Thorn,  the  movement  was  ostensibly  finished  by  the  vanquish- 
ment  of  the  Teutonic  usurpers.    This  victory  was  more  seeming 
than  real,  however,  for  the  oppressors  substituted  guile  for  force,, 
and  by  stealthy  and  insidious  encroachments  on  their  neighbours 
were  rapidly  regaining  a  complete  though  unapparent  triumph* 
They  had  begun  to  exercise  their  sly  rapacity  in  the  diocese  of 
ISrmeland,  and  Copernicus,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  citizen 
of  the  town  in  which  their  defeat  had  been  determined  on  and 
sealed,  set  himself  to  cross  their  designs,  resist  their  machina> 
tions,  and  render  their  efforts  effectless.    Bribes,, menaces,  and 
entreaties  were  all  vainly  employed  to  move  his  firm  and  resolute 
will.     Copernicus  conc^uered ;  and  the  vanquished  knights,  with 
pitiable  malice,  called  m  the  aid  of  some  obscure  plagiarist  from 
Aristophanes  to  introduce  him,   Socrates-like,  as  one  of  the 
dramatis  personce  of  a  comedy  performed  at  Elbing,  another 
town  whicn  they  had  founded.    Amid  the  buffoonery  of  this 
comedy  a  burlesque  of  his  astronomical  theories  was  presented, 
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and  the  mob  was  exoited  to  hissing,  hooting,  and  wonder  at  the 
j^estly  wiseacre  who  could^  in  opposition  to  the  phun  teaching 
of  his  own  eyes,  suppose  that  the  earth  moyed  round  the  sun.* 
The  pleading  of  Ck^pecnicus  against  the  recording  of  a  final  judg- 
ment on  such  evidence,  before  such  a  jury,  was  pithy  and  con- 
cise— "  Maihematica  mathematicis  scriSiiniUr^'^'Vi'&th.emBLiioB 
are  written  for  mathematieians.  His  appeal  has  been  successful, 
judgment  has  been  reversed,  the  satire  and  the  science  of  the 
Teutonic  knights  are  now  ahke  objects  of  cont^npt,  while  the 
name  and  fame  of  Copernicus  has  brightened  with  the  progress 
of  the  suns. 

Though  the  court  had,  by  a  royal  decree,  compelled  the  resti- 
tution of  the  usurped  estates,  the  contention  between  the  Canon 
of  Frauenburg  and  the  warhJce  missionaries  of  ihe  cross  was  not 
yet  fully  ended ;  for  when  it  became  known  that  at  a  diet  to  be 
neld  at  Graudentz,  in  1521,  the  subject  of  the  debasement  of  the 
coin  of  the  realm,  which  had  been  extensively  and  systematically 
practised  by  the  knights,  was  to  be  taken  into  serious  considera- 
tion, Copernicus  was  chosen  nuncio  for  the  diocese  of  Eimelandy 
and  made  earnest  and  valuable  e£f(»rts  for  the  correction  of  this 
Ixeinous  political  and  moral  crime.  The  definitive  settlement  of 
this  question  being  encumbered  with  many  dif&culties,— amongst 
others,  the  infringement  of  rights  acquired  by  several  towns, 
e,g.t  Dantzic  and  Elbing,  to  coin  their  own  money, — the  con- 
siaeration  of  the  subject  was  postponed  till  a  future  diet. 
Copernicus  has  left  behind  him  evidences  of  his  interest  in  the 
matter  in  the  tables  which  he  constructed  to  show  the  mode  in 
which  the  current  coin  of  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Lithuania,  might 
be  reduced  to  a  common  and  unif<»m,  yet  standard  issue. 

The  incident  of  the  Elbing  comedy  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
views  which  Copernicus  entertained  regarding  the  solar  system 

***  The  following  resume  of  the  plot  of  this  piece  may  not  be  aDinteresting: 
— The  stage  exhibits  the  interior  of  an  astronomer's  study,  famished  with 
many  ridiculous  instruments;  in  the  centre  stands  an  old  man,  a  burlesque 
represeatati(Hi,  in  appearance  and  dress,  of  Copernicus.  Behind  him  is  Satan, 
and  hj  his  side  a  clown.  Copernicus  devotes  himself  to  the  Prince  of  dark- 
ness, burns  a  Bible,  and — more  heinous  still — trampks  upon  a  crucifix. 
With  resin  torches  the  fAce  of  the  astronomer  is  lighted  up  to  represent  the 
sun,  whilst  he  juggles  several  apples  round  his  ruddy  face,  in  imit^ition  of  the 
revolving  planets,  and  after  which  he  vends  quack  medicine  and  pomatum, 
and  the  farce  closes,  amidst  blue,  green,  and  crimson  lights, — ^Melodrama's 
darlings, — by  Satan  seizing  him,  to  drag  him  to  a  region  underlying  human 
graves,  whence  issue  belching,  sulphurous  flames,  declaring  all  the  while  that 
he  would  hang  him  head  downmost  during  eternity,  for  having  ventured  to 
disturb  the  settled  earth.  The  humour  is  made  more  telling  by  the  appendix 
of  asses*  ears  to  his  caput,  the  jokes  of  the  merry  Andrew,  and  the  wondrous 
vision  of  the  gateway  of  the  place  of  Fate,  which  blazed  so-  triumphantly  for 
the  reception  of  the  destructioa-deservuig  priest 
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-were  somewliat  widely  known.  Another  circumstance  still  more 
signally  proves  that,  though  his  opinions  were,  as  yet,  formally 
trnpublished,  they  were  yery  far  from  being  either  unknown  or 
unnoticed.  When  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  was  agitated  in 
the  church,  Bishop  Paul,  of  Middleburg,  the  president  of  the 
-special  congregation  convened  for  the  consideration  of  that 
subject,  besought,  by  an  autograph  letter,  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  Copernicus.  To  this  subject  the  attention  of  the 
Canon  of  Frauenburg  had  been  given  from  the  time  that  Pope 
Hjeo  X."(1513 — 1522)  had  first  mooted  the  question.  He  had 
early  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure 
of  any  scheme  for  efiecting  such  a  jpurpose  lay  in  the  inadequacy, 
if  not  the  absolute  erroneousness,  of  tne  results  obtained  by  the 
labours  of  former  astronomers,  "  as  regards  the  length  of  years 
and  months,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  relative  movements  of  the 
son  and  the  moon  on  the  other."  To  investigations  upon  these 
matters  he  accordingly  devoted  himself.  When,  therefore. 
Bishop  Paul  solicited  his  aid,  he  was  not  only  willing,  but 
specially  fitted  to  give  good  help ;  and  he  did  not  refuse  com- 
pliance, but  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  fixing  of  the  exact  length  of 
the  year,  which  was  laid  before  the  con^egation,  and  was  un- 
douDtedly  employed  in  the  ultimate  decision  of  that  long  debated 
point.  This  is  clearly  proven  by  the  authority  of  Christopher 
Clavius,  the  person  appointed  by  Gregory  XIII.  to  superintend 
the  reformation,  flnaliv  accomplished  in  October,  1582,  who,  in 
his  work  "  On  the  Calendar,"  says,  that  "  Nicholas  Copernicus, 
an  illustrious  mathematician  of  our  age,  by  a  most  diligent  com- 
parison of  his  own  observations  with  those  of  Hipparchus,  Pto- 
lemy, Albategnius,  and  the  Alphonsine  tables,  has  ventured,  by 
an  incredibly  healthy  shrewdness,  new  hypotheses  being  attached 
thereto,  to  demonstrate  this  increase  and  decrease  of  the  solar 
year,  and  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  year  to  a  certain  and 
definite  law;  and  has  discovered,  by  a  calculus  derived  from 
his  hypotheses,  that  the  solar  year,  when  it  has  increased  to  its 
greatest  extent,  is  a  little  greater  than  that  which  Ptolemy 
calculatedi,  viz.,  366"^^^'  65'  57'  40",  but  that  when  it  has  de- 
creased  to  the  utmost,  it  is  a  little  less  than  Albategnius  found 
it,  viz.,  365^  0*^  4'  56'  7";  so  that  the  medium  magnitude  of  the 
Alphonsine  year  is  somewhat  nearly  an  average  between  the 
longest  and  the  shortest  duration." 

The  above  quotation  proves  satisfactorily  that  although  Co- 
pernicus did  not  live  to  see  his  opinions  adopted,  they  were  yet 
allowed  silently  to  operate  in  the  production  of  important 
changes,  and  that  though  the  efficient  promoters  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar  cautiously  abstained  from  homologating  or  assenting  to 
the  peculiar  hypotheses  implied  in  his  suggestions,  they  made 
such  use  of  his  labours  as  bore  real  testimony  to  their  value, 
virtual  testimony  to  their  truth. 


8    •  SPOCH  H£K. 

Strange,  that  at  this  yery  time  Proyidenoe  should  have  raised 
up  two  men  in  Europe  whose  genius  should  be  subversive  of  the 
past,  and  potent  to  upbuild  the  new — ^Luther  and  Copernicus — 
the  one  the  reformer  of  the  theology,  the  other  of  the  science  of 
their  age!  Strange,  that  in  tms  era  there  should  be  two 
protests,  entered  simultaneously,  from  opposite  hemispheres  of 
thought,  against  the  domination  of  authority !  Stranger  still, 
that  uiose  two  men,  working  towards  the  same  end, — ^the  emaa- 
cijMition  of  the  human  soul  from  the  trammels  of  a  bigoted  oon- 
servatism,~should  have  had  no  brotherly  sympathies,  no  links 
of  communion ;  that  they  seem  to  have  risen  up  unrecognized 
by  each  other  as  *'  fellow  helpers ; "  and  that  each,  absorbed  ia 
the  working  out  of  his  own  purpose,  was  shut  out  by  the  very 
energy  and  concentrativeness  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  from  sympathy  with  his  co-labourers  in  the  enn*ancisdment 
of  thought !  Tet  so  it  was ;  and  these  twin-bom  children  of 
Progress  pursued  each  his  own  way,  imwitting  that  in  the  grand 
drama  of  history  they  were  bringing  about  the  wonderful  dinoue- 
ment  of  modem  civihzation. 

The  pathway  to  the  attainment  of  true  science  was  blocked  up 
by  the  dogmas  handed  down,  sanctioned,  and  authoritatively 
decided  by  the  church,  and  the  "  true  and  living  way  "  of  access 
to  a  theology i  potent  over  the  whole  faculties  of  the  human  soul, 
bad  long  exhibited  a  placard,  whereon  was  inscribed  the  fatal 
words,  "  No  thoroughfare !  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted." 
But  the  ocean  yielded  up  to  Columbus  a  new  world ;  the  me- 
chanism by  which  thougut  becomes' winged  was  discovered ;  the 
idea  of  nationality  had  been  evoked ;  Luther  opened  the  Sible, 
and  Copernicus  unriddled  the  mysteries  of  the  sky,  notwith- 
fltanding  the  prohibition  which  the  Papal  hierarchy  had  issued 
against  change  and  progress.  The  dominion  of  the  senses,  and 
the  inveterate  tyranny  of  traditionalism,  had  both  been  resisted, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  human  understanding  had  been  pro- 
claimed as  the  necessary  condition  of  truth,  hminess,  and  civil« 
ization.  The  calmly  studious  life  of  the  jweat  astronomer  has 
been  somewhat  overlooked  in  the  noise  of  the  polemics  of  the 
great  reformer;  yet  there  is  a  heroism  in  the  silent,  though 
laborious  toilsomeness  of  a  student's  life  not  undeserving  of  its 
reward,  not  efifectless  in  human  history,  not  forgotten  of  God, 
though  frequently  disregarded  by  man.  Whatever  he  may  be 
—student,  legislator,  king,  priest,  or  artizan, — 

*'  Give  me  the  danntless  man, 
Who  flinches  not  from  laboor  or  fatigue, 
But  moves  right  on  npon  the  path  of  duty. 
God  will  stand  boldly  by  the  man  who  boldly  stands 
By  God's  command;  will  give  him  energy 
And  conrage  now,  and  (ifUrfcards  success.'* 
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Pistorg* 


WAS  MAEY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  MORE  SINNED 
AGAINST  THAN  SINNING  P       ^ 

AFFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB. — ^I.     . 

"  Tvro  regal  flowen  together  grew,  the  rose  aod  lily  fair; 
The  other  flowers  their  homage  due  divide  between  the  pair. 
Bat  white  is  hne  of  parity,  and  red  the  hae  of  shame, 
And  soon  the  rose  with  enmity  beheld  the  lily's  fame, 
And  broke  it  down,  and  then  to  her  did  most  their  homage  pay; 
Some  few  preserved  the  leaflets  fair,  and  found  them  sweet  alway.'* 

"  Cbbtainly  great  persons  had  need  to  borrow  other  men's 
opinions  to  think  themselves  happy ;  for  if  they  judge  by  their 
own  feelings,  they  cannot  find  it, '  says  Bacon ;  and  he  shoidd 
be  listened  to,  for  he  speaks  from  his  own  soul.  Fame  and  high 
station  are  worthless  enough,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
Eternities,  and  yet,  always  inconsistent,  man  desires  these  worth- 
less things,  which,  being  obtained,  he  finds  are  not  an  unmixed 
good.  Having  been  a  shadow-hunter,  he  comes  to  the  other 
condition  of  humanity,  and  is  shadow-hunted.  And  to  him,  who 
by  birth  and  right  has  station  and  high  regard,  the  shadows  also 
come.  In  every  spot  he  has  known,  and  which  has  known  him, 
be  it  hamlet  or  city,  his  history  is  raked  up,  and  it  radiates, 
meeting  other  little  bits  of  history  at  due  intervals,  and  becoming 
a  great  gossip ;  and  then  cold  lips  tell  his  private  griefs,  and  his 
awful  joys,  that  were  so  sacred,  are  mouthed  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  not  given  to  understand  them.  And  if  some  little  folly, 
some  tiny  indiscretion,  such  as  calls  most  men  father,  get  raked 
fi'om  the  dust,  where,  without  doubt,  it  had  better  lain,  unknown 
save  to  his  memory,  oh,  how  gladly  is  it  handled  about !  how 
kindly  beheld  through  a  microscope,  and  a  portrait  taken  of  it 
some  few  times  larger  than  life !  and  how  pleasantly  it  glides 
to  those  amiable  individuals,  by  whom  it  is  found  far  more  mter- 
esting  to  destroy  a  name,  and  lacerate  a  heart,  than  to  sympathize 
with  failings,  and  to  judge  others  by  the  very  same  standard 
^ey  would  wish  to  apply  to  themselves ! 

Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  found  this  by  tearful  experience; 
and  still  more,  that  the  famous  were  the  favourite  shuttlecocks 
pf  fortune,  and  that  gossipry  becomes  more  bitter  as  the  fate  of 
its  victim  grows  darker.  And,  oh,  that  the  time  men  draw 
breath  in  were  the  age  of  chivalry,  that  over  the  world  might  be 
exalted  the  beauty^  and  the  genius,  and  the  purity  of  Mary  the 
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Qaeen !  Bat  the  prowess  of  the  intellect  avails  now  in  the  stead 
of  the  puissant  ann,  and  the  pen  must  be  wielded  for  the  sword ; 
not  without  success,  I  hope,  not  without  victory. 

The  wording  of  this  question  seems- to  pre-suppose  certain. 
sufferings  endured,  which  are  to  be  accounted  pumdimesils  or 
wrongs,  according  as  Mary  is  declared  deserving  or  undeserving 
of  them.  Of  Mary's  sufferings  may  be  mentioned  the  rebellion 
of  her  subjects,  tue  weair  imprisonment  in  England,  and  her 
«xecution. /TbHevflre  the  A  and  their  main  ca;i8e8  were 
the  jealousy,  fear,  and  hatred  of  Elizabeth;  Mark's  own  reli- 
gion ;  the  death  of  Damley ;  the  forced  marriage  with  Bothwell  ^ 
and  the  plots  undertaken  in  her  behalf.  We  will  regard  these 
in  detail. 

The  jealousy,  fear,  and  hatred  of  Elizabeth,  which,  being  once 
aroBsea,  never  slept,  was  one  of  the  most  potent  of  Mary's 
causes  of  sorrow.  Arrogating  to  herself  the  homage  men  pay  to 
beauty,  she  must  have  felt  that  those  whose  lips  Ottered  her,  in 
their  hearts  despised  her  vain  infatuation,  and  compared  her 
with  Mary  of  Scotland,  who  possessed  the  charms  to  which  her 
rival  pretended.  Her  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  learning,  she 
^ccelled  Elizabeth  in  all  graoeM  womanly  accompliahmeBte ; 
while  surpassingly  beautifm  was  her  face  and  form ;  bat  what 
was  that  to  the  unutterable  beaulrf  of  her  spirit?  Of  this  rival 
and  predominant  star  Elizabet^i  was  jealous  personally,  and 
political  considerations  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  For  Mary's 
right  to  the  English  crown  was  as  good  as  her  own.  Elizabeth 
was  bom  during  the  lifetime  of  Catharine  of  Arragon,  then  if 
Mary  the  Bloody  be  declared  legitunate,  as  she  was,  Elizabeth 
could  not  be  so.  Again :  the  acts  passed  when  the  Seymour  was 
in  the  ascendant,  aedaring  Elizabeth  illegitimate,  nad  never 
been  rescinded.  And  once  more :  Edward  YL,  by  his  owh 
letters  patent,  set  her  aside.  So  that  the  desc^idants  of  Mar- 
garet 01  Scotland  had  clearly,  indisputably  the  better  right  to 
the  English  throne,  and-— 

"  Many  a  lord  of  England  thought 
Of  Mary's  right  and  claim, 
And  owned  her  in  their  wassail  cups 
As  Qaeen,  though  not  by  name." 

•Thus  far  no  sin  is  on  Mary*s  side.  But  now  she  refuses  to 
ratify  the  sixth  article  of  the  Edinburgh  treaty.  That  artide 
pledged  her  to  abstain  for  all  time  to  eome  from  using  the  title 
or  arms  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  were  well  enough  were  a 
proviso  added,  "  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth  or  of  her  lawfid 
posterity,*'  as  Cecil  hints  to  Throckmorton  in  a  letter  dated  July 
14,  1561.  To  this  Mary  promised  to  agree.  Parliament,  in 
default  of  heirs,  guaranteemg  her  succession.  This  did  not 
satisfy  Elizabeth,  and  Mary  woidd  not  do  more,  feeling  l^t  lur 
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own  right  should  not  be  thrown  away  unreasonably,  and  that, 
moreover,  it  would  be  criminal  to  sign  away  the  rights  of  the 
children  that  might  be  born  of  her.  Herein,  then,  we  find  no 
sin  in  her.  But  this  added  to  the  apprehension  and  jealousy  of 
Elizabeth,  so— 

**  Hi^li  and  imperioas,  stately,  pnmd, 
Yet  artful  to  b^uUe ; 

A  woman  without  woman's  heart, 

Or  woman's  sunny  smile. 
By  nature  tyrannous  and  rain, 

By  kingcraft  false  and  mean, 
She  hated  Mary  from  her  soul, 

As  woman  and  as  Queen.'' 

It  is  not  needful  to  point  out  how  this  jealousy  and  fear,  naturallv 
enough,  brought  forth  hate,  nor  to  ^how,  what  all  know  weU» 
the  way  in  which  these  worked. 

Mary's  religion  was  a  great  cause  of  sorrow.  It  was  not 
entirely  cant  which  prompted  Madame  de  Stael  to  call  Chris- 
tianity the  religion  of  sorrow.  That  Mary  was  sincere  all  men 
know,  as  also  that  her's  was  an  enlightened  faith.  But  it  caused 
the  dislike  and  disajSection  of  her  people,  from  the  unmanly  and 
unchristian  insults  of  Knox  to  the  rising  of  the  Edinburghers. 
It  caused  some  of  the  plots  of  the  nobles,  they  being  apprehen- 
sive of  losing  the  property  seized  from  the  votaries  of  the  old 
fai^.  It  caused  also  much  of  the  fear  and  ultimate  conduct  of 
Elizabeth,  because  on  account  of  it  foreign  princes  were  favour- 
ers of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  English  Eoman  Catholios 
always  ready  to  rise  in  her  behalf.  Had  Mary,  in  accordance 
with  repeated  advice  and  requests,  become  a  trotestant,  these 
dangers  would  have  been  averted,  and  her  own  throne,  and  the 
succession  to  that  of  England  rendered  more  secure.  But 
Mary's  conscience  had  no  ear  for  the  whispers  of  expediency. 
Said  she  to  Throckmorton,  in  words  which  may  be  remembered 
with  advantage,  "  The  religion  which  I  profess  I  take  to  be  most 
acceptable  to  God,  and  neither  do  I  know,  nor  desire  to  know, 
any  other.  Constancy  becometh  all  people  well,  and  none  better 
than  such  as  have  rule  over  realms,  and  especially  in  matters  of 
reUgon." 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  period  of  Mary's  life— 
the  time  embraced  by  the  connection  with  Damley  and  Both- 
weU.  The  character  of  Damley  is  well  known — ^weak  and 
wicked,  vain,  ungrateful,  profligate,  and  heartless.  Yet  she 
loved  him  passionately.  A  strange  thing  is  woman's  love; 
utterly  inexplicable  in  many  cases,  as  in  this.  Damley  soon 
grew  careless  of  her.  Irritated  that  insufficient  deference  and 
nonour  was  paid  to  him,  he  began  to  plpt  against  her  and  her 
best  advisers,  taking  into  his  confidence  those  who  had  before 
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opposed  him,  and  been  traitors  to  their  Queen.  They  brought 
about  the  murder  of  E>izzio,  intending  the  same  to  Bothwell  and 
to  others.  We  pass  by  the  horrible  circumstances  of  that  act. 
Unfortunately  the  Queen  was  too  clement,  and  the  nobles  con- 
tinued to  plot,  and  at  length  to  work  her  ruin.  But  Bothwell 
had  to  be  gained  over  by  them.  Probably  his  ambitious  eyes 
had  already  been  raised  to  the  Queen,  and  he  was  somewhat 
easily  won  to  their  schemes.  The  Queen,  though  incensed  with 
her  husband,  loved  him  still,  as  women  will  love,  while  he— 

**  Left  her,  with  base  nnmanly  tlireat. 
Alone  to  weep  and  pine, 
That  he  might  lie  in  harlots'  laps, 
And  hiccup  o'er  his  wine." 

That  she  was  mournfully  broken-hearted,  wishing  she  were  dead, 
all  historians  attest  ;*  but  with  all  her  causes  for  anger,  almost 
for  hate,  his  imbecility,  lewdness,  drunkenness,  insults,  and  the 
murder  of  Eizzio,  yet  she  loved  him. 

"  Saint-like,  she  tarried  by  his  side, 
And  soothed  his  torments  day  by  day.** 

Beluctantly  she  listened  to  the  proposal  of  the  lords  for  a  divorce. 
But  the  process  was  too  slow  for  them,  and  the  murder  of  Dam- 
ley  was  determined  on  ;  all  the  great  nobles  being  equally  accom- 
plices, but  endeavouring  to  lay  the  onus  on  Bothwell,  who  was  in 
no  small  degree  their  dupe.  Damley  perished.  That  the  das- 
tard died  without  the  consent,  without  the  knowledge  of  Mary, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  yet  rumour,  which  rigntly  accused 
Bothwell,  raised  its  fatal  finger  to  'her. 

"  And  mmonr  4id  not  spare  a  name 

That  should  have  been  from  tarnish  free ; 
Ko  saint  in  heaven  was  less  to  blame 
For  wretched  Darnley's  death  than  she." 

The  lords  had  now  both  their  victims  in  the  coils.  They  per- 
suaded Bothwell  to  seek  the  Queen's  hand,  promising  their 
countenance,  nay,  swearing  it.  Knowing  Mary  did  not  love 
him,  he  seized  her  person  at  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  as  she 
returned  from  Stirling,  carried  her  to  Dunbar,  and  keepingher 
there  twelve  days,  wrung  from  her  a  reluctant  assent.  They 
were  married ;  but  Bothwell's  retribution  came  soon,  and  Mary 
liad  to  bear  some  of  the  brunt  thereof.  She  was  imprisoned  in 
Scotland ;  and  afterwards  fleeing  for  protection  to  Elizabeth,  in 

*  I  forbear  references  thronghont  this  article.  The  views  in  the  text 
result  from  the  collation  of  the  opinions  of  Hume,  Buchanan,  Camden,  Bobert- 
Bon,  Tytler,  Benger,  Aytoun,  and  Strickland.  I  may  also  refer  the  reader  to 
my  two  articles  on  Elizabeth,  British  Controversialiatj  Vol  L  New  Series, 
pp.  21.  253. 
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defiance  of  all  honour,  all  jnsticei  all  humanity,  was  cast  into 
prison.    Now  in  all  tlus  there  is  but  one  whisper  against  Mary, 
out  that  whisper  very  momentous.     Some  have  urged,  that 
during  Damley's  life  she  conceived  a  guilty  passion  for  Sothwell ; 
that  she  encouraged  him  in  his  schemes,  and  allowed  herself  to 
be  carried  off  by  him.    How  any  could  have  believed  this  puzzles 
me  vastly.    That  the  "silver  casket"  and  its  contents  were 
deceptions  all  candid  historians  are  agreed.    Even  from  the  Act 
for  the  Attainter  of  Bothwell  it  is  clear  that  the  papers  were 
considered  forgeries,  this  act  being  passed  six  months  after  the 
reputed  "  find."    Therein  it  was  declared  that  Bothwell  "  com- 
mitted the  heinous  crime  of  ravishment  upon  her  august  person." 
And,  be  it  remembered,  Bothwell  had  the  freely  given  signa- 
tures of  all  the  nobles,  approving  of  the  marriage,  and  the  sup- 
port also  of  those  4,000  gentlemen  who  attended  him  to  his 
examination.    Had  Mary  loved  him,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  the  abduction.    And  would  she,  if  she  had  any  love 
for  the  man,  have  submitted  to  be  carried  off  by  him,  to  appear 
rarished,  to  seek  marriage  in  order  to  hide  shame,  and  thus 
to  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  high  treason  ?    No  ;  she  says 
truly,  in  her  letter  to  the  fiishop  of  Dumblane,  "  Finding  our 
answer  nothing  corresponding  to  his  desire,  in  our  returning  be 
awaited  us  by  the  way,  accompanied  by  a  great  force,  and  led  us 
with  all  diligence  to  Dunbar."    Had  she  loved  him,  how  can  we 
account  for  her  unhappiness  at  and  after  the  marriage  P  her 
eagerness  to  imrt  from  him  also,  and  her  desire  for  a  divorce  ? 
Nb';  poor  Queen !  she  was  the  victim  of  the  ambition  of  one  lord, 
aad  of  the  treachery  of  the  rest.    Here,  then,  Mary  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  ^ 

As  to  the  plots  undertaken  during  Mary*s  imprisonment.  In 
tliat  captivity  of  nineteen  long  years  it  was  both  natural  and 
just  that  she  should  attempt  escape,  and  that  the  Catholics 
should  give  their  aid.  Then  came  into  existence  a  double  set  of 
plots,  some  for  Mary 's  release,  some  for  the  restoration  of  Popery 
in  England,  and  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Of  the  latter,  Mary 
was  ignorant.  But  none  wore  of  importance  save  Babington's ; 
it  was  for  this  she  was  tried.  Now  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  though  a  party  to  the  plot  for  her  own  release,  she 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  one — the  wheel  within  the  wheel— 
for  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  she  maintained  to  the  last  her  inno- 
cence ;  so  did  her  secretaries ;  and  the  latter  passages  from 
which  her  guilt  was  assumed  were  forged,  Tue  secretaries 
denied  these  passages ;  and  Walsingham's  and  Phillips*  letters 
mthe  State  Paper  Office  show  that  at  first  they  had  no  proofs, 
l^et  it  be  remembered  that  they  would  not  produce  the  real 
letters  at  the  trial ;  that  Phillips  dared  not  appear ;  and  that  both 
were  anxious  to  convict  Mary.  Lastly,  we  know  (from  the 
letter  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  April  29,  1606)  that  Phillips,  the 
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gpyemmental  decypherer,  did  not  seraple  to  for|^,  and  that 
Walsingham  would  not  object,  seeing  he  himself  ^r^ed  a  post* 
8crij>t  to  Mary's  letter  to  IBabington,  as  even  Hume  is  forced  to 
admit.  The  whole  villainy  is  clear.  But,  as  I  said  eighteen 
months  ago,  "  her  innocence  conld  make  no  impression  on  men 
whose  minds  were  made  np.  By  forty  subjects  Qaeen  Mary 
was  tried  (the  descendants  of  these  men  went  still  ^further  in 
dime,  and  murdered  their  own  Xing),  and  was  c(»idemned  to 
death." 

If  these  things  were  so,  verily  was  this  poor  Queen  much 
sinned  against,  and  to  this  present  her  blood  cries  out  for  ven- 
geance.   If  there  were  ever  a  victim  to  circumstances,  she  was  j 
one.    And  she  rests  an  everlasting  example  of  the  saddest  book          j 
ever  written,  that— 

"  Teatfiil  preacher's  homily.  i 

That  wisdom,  power,  joy,  love,  are  vanity;  j 

Beauty  and  pain  eternally  allied ;  | 
While  love  and  woe  walk  ever  side  by  side; 

Knowledge  a  sorrow;  rank  an  empty  name;  i 

Pleasure  a  phantom ;  peace — that  never  came.  j 

So  Mary  found; — her  life  was  one  long  plaint;  i 

She  died  a  martyr,  who  had  lived  a  Saint.*'  | 

Cambridge,  Thbelkeld.  * 

TJsBS  OP  Adveesity.— 

Life's  sweetest  lights  from  good  and  evil  thrown, 
Bise,  like  the  rainbow,  'twixt  the  sun  and  shower. 

JF,  Tennyson. 

PoTBBTT  JLND  Despaie. — Poverty  dwells  next  door  to  defl- 
pair,  there  is  but  a  wall  between  them ;  despair  is  one  of  heU's 
catchholes.— 21  Dekker. 

ViBTUE  i-ND  GrLOEY.— 

When  we  wander  farthest  through  the  waves 

Of  glassy  glory  and  the  gulfs  of  state. 

Topped  with  all  titles,  spreading  all  our  reaches. 

As  if  each  private  arm  would  sphere  the  earth, 

We  must  to  Virtue  for  her  guide  resort. 

Or  we  shall  shipwreck  in  our  safest  'port.'^Chapman. 

ExcELsroE  !— 

He  who  follows,  will  always  be  hehmd.'^MicIiael  Angelo. 

Activity.—* 

lie  not  idle. 
The  chiefest  action  for  a  man. ^great  spirit^ 
Is  never  to  be  out  of  action.    We  should  think 
The  soul  was  never  put  into  the  body— 
Which  has  so  many  rare  and  curious  pieces  ,>. 

Of  mathemaitioal  motionr^tostaind  still.— TFe!  '^.  ' 
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OUGHT  TAXATION  TO  PRESS  EQUALLY  UPON 
CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR  P* 

APFIBMATITB  BEFLT. 

In  our  reply  upon  this  subject  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  as 
concise  as  possible,  tbouffh,  as  we  have  found  but  one  supporter 
of  the  views  we  have  advocated,  the  more  onerous  has  become 
our  task.  In  its  performance,  therefore,  we  must  beg  the  kind 
indulgence  of  our  readers,  if  we  should  omit  to  notice  any  points 
of  importance  in  tho  argument  of  our  opponents. 

"  L'Ouvrier  "  has  written  two  articles  of  a  theoretical  character 
which,  abound  in  generalities,  but  carefully  avoid  a  definite  or 
special  application  of  the  principles  he  has  put  forth,  and  thus 
ignores  tne  touchstone  of  truth — ^practice.  He  has  hardly  spread 
his  canvas  to  the  winds,  and  set  sail  upon  his  voyage,  before  we 
discover  a  leak  in  his  vessel.  He  argues  as  though  labour  wero 
immediately  taxed.  He  perceives  that  it  is  only  the  produce  of 
capital  that  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  the  subject  of  taxation ;  for, 
says  he,  page  31,  "  taxes  imposed  on  wealth  take  so  much  of 
wnat  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  a  given  time  without  labour, 
Ihat  is,  of  its  necessary  productiveness ;  its  real  actual  value 
remains  intact,  exactly  as  before  the  imposition  of  the  tax ;  its 
produce  is  lessened,  but  as  capital,  it  is  still  the  same,  and  it& 
powers  of  future  productiveness  unimpaired."  He  then  goes  on 
to  say,  "  On  the  contrary,  labour  suffers  a  diminution  of  its  own 
proper  value  or  bulk  by  so  much  as  may  be  withdrawn  by  the 
tax."  He  exemplifies  these  views,  by  shovring  that  a  tax  of 
1  per  cent,  on  capital  would  only  reduce  its  production,  interest^ 
to  99,  the  capital  itself  still  remaining  the  100.  "  But  such  a 
tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  labour  reduces  the  value  of  it  to  the 
labourer  to  99  per  cent.,  which  shows  that  labour  is  incapable  of 
receiving  an  equal  burden  of  taxation,  without  suffering  a  pro- 
gressive diminution,  which  constantly  converges  to  complete 
exhaustion."  Now,  if  by  the  words,  "  the  value  of  it,"  which  we 
have  italicized  in  the  above  sentence,  "  L'Ouvrier  "  simply  meana 
the  value  of  the  produce  to  the  labourer,  we  agree  with  him 
that  it  would  be  reduced  to  99  per  cent,  in  the  case  supposed ; 
but  then  where  is  the  distinction  he  has  sought  to  draw  between 

*  We  regret  that  it  was  fotmd  inconrenient  to  close  this  debate  in  our 
prenous  Voltime,  in  which  the  papers  on  the  same  topic  appeared.  Negative 
reply  in  next  Issue. — £ds.  B,C» 
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the  result  of  taxation  upon  labour  and  capita],  and  how  can  he 
prove  that  the  former  is  incapable  of  receiving  an  equal  burden 
of  taxation  without  suffering  a  progressive  diminution  P  But  if 
he  mean  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  producing  power  is  reduced 
to  99  per  cent., — and,  from  the  conclusion  he  araws,  this  must 
be  what  he  intended  to  express, — ^we  confess  we  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  upon  what  principle  of  logic  he  arrived  at  such 
a  conclusion.  If,  mdeed,  it  were  correct,  he  would  have  ad- 
vanced one  good  reason  for  the  answer  he  has  given  the  question 
under  discussion ;  but  if  it  be  false,  as  we  shaU  proceed  to  show 
it  is,  then  the  very  keystone  of  his  argument  is  shattered. 

Labour  is  reduced  in  value  to  the  labourer  by  a  tax  upon  it ! 
In  what  way,  we  should  like  to  know  P  Would  it  produce  any 
the  less  the  ensuing  year,  because  it  has  been  subject  to  taxation 
the  previous  oneP  Would  not  the  same  labour  produce  the 
same  amount  (other  things  bein^  equal),  whether  it  have  been 
taxed  or  not  P  How,  then,  can  the  value  of  it  be  decreased  by 
taxation  P  Surely  it  would  not  be  decreased  (excepting  only  in 
the  same  way  tnat  houses,  lands,  or  money  are  decreased  in 
value,  by  being  subject  to  taxation).  The  real  effect  of  the 
example  put  by  "  L'Ouvrier  "  is  as  follows : — Capital  producing 
£100  per  annum  is  taxed  1  per  cent. ;  the  capital  remains  intact ; 
the  produce,  £100,  is  reduced  to  £99.  Labour  producing  £100 
per  annum  is  taxed  1  per  cent. ;  the  labouring  or  producing 
power  remains  intact;  the  produce  itself  is  reduced  to  £99. 
The  productive  power  of  the  capital  remains  the  same ;  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  labour  remains  the  same.  The  effect  is 
similar  in  both  cases.  We  assert  a  broad  distinction  between 
labour  and  its  produce,  perhaps  we  had  better  say  between  the 
labouring  or  producing  power  and  its  produce,  between,  in  fact, 
the  cause  and  its  effect — the  same  distinction  exactly  as  between 
capital  and  its  produce.  "  L'Ouvrier  "  loses  sight  of  this  dis- 
tinction, and  confounds  one  with  the  other.  He  has  put  hUa 
case  ingeniously,  and  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  mislead; 
but  we  trust  we  have  fully  exposed  the  leak  in  his  vessel. 

The  ensuing  paragraph  contains  the  startling  enunciation,  that 
a  tax  imposed  on  capital  can,  under  no  circumstances,  form  an 
element  in  the  cost  of  production.  Space  forbids  us  to  say 
much  upon  this  monstrous  proposition.  To  show  its  fallacy, 
and  of  that  which  he  seeks  to  deduce  from  it,  we  need  only  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  a  property  tax  increases  the  rent  of  a 
farm,  and  consequently  the  price  at  which  the  farmer  sells  its 
produce.  And  when  we  have  observed  that  the  price  of  com 
affects,  more  or  less,  the  price  of  everything  else,  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  show  the  error  of  "  L'Ouvrier's  "  proposition,  and 
of  the  conclusion  he  deduces  from  it.  That  taxation  upon 
capital  must  increase  the  cost  of  all  productions  is,  we  may 
almost  say,  a  self-evident  truth. 
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Let  US  pass  on  to  "  L'OuYrier's  "  second  article.  We  beg  to 
call  attention  to  the  second  paragraph  on  page  123.  We  quote 
from  it  the  following  passage: — "Labour,  to  bear  any  just 
analogy  with  capital  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  must  not  be 
estimated  by  the  price  set  upon  it  for  the  same  time,  but  by  the 
market  value  of  uiat  price,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  inherent 
power  of  TOoductiyeness  which  an  equal  amount  of  capital  would 
possess.  Thus,  if  £100  capital  would  be  increased  to  £105  in  a 
given  time,  its  productive  value  would  be  represented  by  6  per 
cent.,  and  this  5  per  cent,  would  be  its  inherent  productive 

Eower,  and  that  which  should  be  taxed, — not  the  capital  itself, 
ut  the  increment  or  increasing  power  of  the  capital.  Exactly 
so,  if  £100  be  the  price  of  labour  in  an  equal  time,  as  capital, 
this  £100  would  become  £105 ;  its  power  of  productiveness  is 
the  same,  or  5  per  cent.,  and  is  its  power  of  bearing  taxation." 
"  L'Ouvrier "  will,  we  trust,  forgive  us  when  we  say,  that  his 
love  of  theory  has  led  him  to  a  length  which  is  perfectly  absurd. 
If  there  be  any  meaning  at  all  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted, 
it  is  this,  that  whereas  the  produce  of  capital  should  be  taxed, 
it  is  only  the  produce  of  the  produce  of  labour  which  ought  to 
be  so.  Thus  the  owner  of  £2,000,  which  produces  an  income  of 
£100  per  annum,  should  be  taxed  upon  that  last  named  sum. 
The  labourer  earning  a  like  income  of  £100  per  annum,  should 
be  taxed  only  on  wnat  that  income  would  produce  as  capital, 
which — its  power  of  production  being  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
£2,000  capital — would  be  £5 ;  so  that  if  the  rate  of  taxation  be 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  the  two  owners  of  the  respective 
similar  incomes  should  pay  to  Government,— the  one  £5,  the 
other  Is.  per  annum.  A  fair  adjustment  of  taxation,  truly! 
But  even  this  oppressive  weight  oi  taxation  upon  capital  is  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  "  L'Ouvrier."  The  man  who  has  the  happi- 
ness to  earn  his  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  shall  possess 
a  still  greater  advantage  over  the  unfortunate  capitalist.  The 
source  of  the  latter 's  income  is  worth  twenty -five  years'  purchase, 
whilst  the  former's  is  worth  only  three,  so  that  the  capitalist 
must  *'  bear  an  intensity  of  taxation  represented  by  eiffht  in  its 
productive  power,  and  labour  only  one  on  its  equal  productive 
power."  Please,  reader,  bear  in  mind  what  "  L'Ouvrier "  con- 
siders "  the  productive  power  of  labour "  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation, and  you  will  then  perceive  that  th^  tax  wnich  he  con- 
siders the  earner  or  £100  per  annum  should  bear,  instead  of 
being  one  shilling,  would  be  but  the  eiffhth  of  a  shilling,  or 
three-halfpence,  to  the  capitalist's  £5.  Thus  the  latter  is  to  pay 
just  SOO  times  the  amount  of  taxation  upon  a  similar  income 
which  the  former  does.  Surely  this  is  the  "reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum." 

Turn  we  now  to  our  second  opponent,  "  Taliesin."  His  paper 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  criticisms  upon  our  opening  article. 

0 
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TTfUj  he  is  a  redoubtable  cbampion  to  contend  against,  but  we 
think  in  this  instance  it  trill  appear  that  he  has  tilted  with  less 
than  his  usual  success.  Many  of  his  blows  must  have  been 
aimed  at  our  shadow,  for  thej  hare  passed  us  by  harmlessly 
enough;  others  have  recoiled  upon  himself;  l^mlst  for  tlie 
remamder,  the  armour  in  which  we  are  encased  is  of  such  proof 
that  we  can  afford  to  let  them  descend,  without  raising  an  arm 
to  defend  ourselves.  "  They  pass  "  us  "  by  like  the  idle  wind 
which  "  we  "  regard  not." 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  argument  by  which  he 
seeks  to  upset  our  position,  "  that  to  tax  every  individual  at  an 
equal  rate  upon  his  income,  is  a  sound  principle  of  political 
economy." 

"  An  income,"  he  says,  "  has  a  marketable  value  according  to 
the  number  of  years  for  which  it  is  probable.  The  ralue  of  £150 
certain  for  three  years  is  £416 ;  for  thirty,  £2,593 ;  and  if  for 
perpetuity,  £3,760.  By  the  present  iniquitous  law,  the  capital 
of  £416  and  the  capital  of  £3,760  are  both  taxed  alike."  Indeed, 
this  is  something  new  to  us.  We  thought  that  the  capital  of 
£416  would  only  be  taxed  for  three  years ;  that  is,  taking  the 
rate  to  be  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  to  the  amount  of  £22  lOs., 
having  a  present  marketable  value  of  £20  12s.  6d. ;  the  capital 
of  £2,693  would  be  taxed  for  thirty  years,  amounting  to  aoout 
£213  10s.,  having  a  marketable  value  of  £130 ;  and  the  capital 
of  £3,760  would  be  taxed  £7  10s.  per  annum  in  perpetuity, 
which  would  have  a  marketable  value  of  £187  lOs.  Therefore 
the  three  capitals  of  £416,  £2,693,  and  £3,760,  instead  of  being 
all  taxed  alike,  are  really  taxed  at  sums  representing  a  present 
value  of  £20  12s.  6d.,  £130,  and  £187  lOs.  respectively.  Let 
"  Taliesin  "  consider,  then,  whether  he  may  not  be  in  error  with 
regard  to  the  injustice  of  the  present  system  of  direct  taxation ; 
and  whether,  after  all,  our  ideas  of  political  economy  be  so  rerj 
lax  and  unsound  as  he  seems  to  imagine. 

With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  his  figures  in  the  paragraph, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  they  are  equally  fiiillacious, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  that  he  has  omitted  all  oonsidera- 
tion  of  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  time,  during  which  each 
amount  of  capital  would  be  liable  to  taxation. 

Space  forbids  us  to  examine  in  detail  the  next  two  or  three 
paragraphs  of  '*  Taliesin's  "  article ;  we  will  only  observe,  that  if 
ne  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  our  former  article  again»  he  will 
find  that,  instead  of  giving  the  principle  of  an  equal  pressure  of 
taxation  upon  both  capital  and  labour  in  the  indirect  system,  as 
a  reason  for  the  same  principle  being  carried  out  in  a  direct 
system  of  taxation,  we  really  contended  that  there  was  an  un- 
equal pressure,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  labourer,  in  the  former 
system.  We  have,  however,  accused  the  opponents  of  the 
income  tax  (as  a  rule)  of  being  the  supporters  of  that  system, 
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and  we  asked  bow  it  was  they  could  adroeate  the  priaciple  of  an 
eqaal  pressure  (as  they  imagine  it  to  be)  in  the  one  ease,  aadb 
oppose  it  in  the  other.  For  our  jmrt,  we  dislike  the  indirect 
system  of  taxation,  as  we  consider  inequality  of  pressure  to  be 
inseparable  from  it. 

"  Taliesin  "  makes  out  a  statement  in  figures,  for  the  purpose' 
of  showing  the  difPerenoo  of  the  position  of  the  retired  hamster 
under  his  mode  of  levying  an  income  tax  and  the  present  ob«. 
For  the  statement  itself  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  page  219,  voL 
iii.,  of  the  British  Controversialist,  He  challenges  us  to  disprove 
his  figures  if  we  can.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reason 
for  us  to  disprove  them,  as,  if  correct,  they  cannot  prejudice  our 
case,  for  they  simply  show  that  it  is  possible  to  make  taxation 

Eress  less  heavily  on  labour  than  on  capital.  It  is  a  pity  oar 
riend  should  have  given  himself  so  much  trouble  to  prove  a 
self-evident  proposition.  But  is  it  just,  is  it  desirable,  that  this 
should  be  the  case?  That  is  the  question;  that  is  the  point 
u]pon  which  we  are  at  issue.  In  the  second  place,  however 
willing  we  might  be  to  accept  the  challenge  he  has  thrown  out, 
he  has  left  us  powerless  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  we  are  leflb  quite 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  he  has  made  his  calcula* 
tion.  "  According  to  our  jJlan,"  he  savs,  "  for  the  thirty  years 
he  would  only  pay  a  tax  ot  £125."  This  is  upon  an  income  of 
£5,000.  What  is  "  Taliesin's  "  plan  P  "  All  incomes,  whether 
derived  from  capital  or  labour,  snould  be  capittdized  according 
to  their  marketable  value ;  and  upon  the  ordinary  interest  of  this 
capitalized  value,  lor  the  time  being,  should  be  levied  the  tax, 
whether  that  be  £2  lOs.,  £5,  or  even  more,  per  cent."  Well, 
the  capitalized  value  of  £5,000  per  annum  would  be,  we  presume, 
in  the  case  before  us,  £15,000,  three  years'  purchase ;  tbe  rale 
of  interest  upon  this,  being  say  £5  per  cent.,  would  give  £750  B$ 
the  amount  upon  which  a  tax  should  be  levied,  in  the  ctie 
supposed,  the  rate  is  £3  15s.  per  cent.,  which  would  produce  an 
annual  tax  of  £28  2s.  6d.  This  is  what  we  make  out  to  be  the 
result  of  "  Taliesin's  "  plan ;  and  we  think  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  it  is  a  very  barren,  a  very  undesirable, 
and  a  very  unjust  result.  £5,000  per  annum  only  to  produce  an 
income  tax  of  £28  2b.  6d.,  not  £125,  as  he  makes  out !  How 
heavy  must  be  the  pressure  upon  capital,  or  how  large  must  be 
the  revenue  raised  from  indirect  sources  of  taxation,  to  make  up 
for  this  very  inadequate  return  from  labour !  According  to  tbi 
same  plan,  the  tax  upon  a  similar  income  derived  from  capital 
would,  at  the  same  rate,  be  £234  10s.  Thus  two  incomes  of  a 
similar  amount  would  be  taxed,  the  one  £234  10s.,  the  other 
£28  2s.  6d. — a  difference  of  £206  7s.  6d.  upon  a  maximum 
amount  of  £234  12s.  Surely  this  also  is  the  **  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum." 
But  we  must  desist  from  further  criticism,  and  refer  our 

o2 
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readers  to  the  admirable  and  pithy  artble  of  P.  Q.  L.  H,,  which 
incidentally  contains  the  answer  to  most  of  the  points  we  are 
compelled  to  leave  unnoticed. 

In  conclusion,  we  remark  that  one  great  error  our  opponents 
have  committed  is  their  losiog  sight  of  the  difference  in  the 
duration  of  a  tax  upon  capital  and  labour  respectively.  If  ^e 
one  may  remain  in  perpetuity,  so  may  the  tax  upon  it ;  if  the 
other  may  cease  at  any  moment,  in  that  same  moment  will  the 
tax  upon  it  cease  also.  We  cannot  and  do  not  dose  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  capital  possesses  many  advantages  over  labour,  and 
amongst  them  may  be  reckoned  a  greater  ease  of  bearing  tax- 
ation. But  this  is  one  of  the  natural  advantages  belonging  to 
wealth.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  labour  abo  pos- 
sesses its  advantages.  We  know  the  views  we  have  so  feebly 
advocated  are  unpopular,  but  we  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
candour  and  sense  of  justice  of  the  readers  of  the  British  Con- 
troversialist to  say  whether  our  opponents  have  not  entirely 
failed  to  shake  the  arguments  whicn  have  been  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  affirmative  view  of  this  question,  and  whether  they 
do  not  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  taxation  ought  to  press 
equally  upon  both  capital  and  labour.  Philalbthss. 


EXTBAVAOANCB. — 

'Tis  set  down  by  Heaven's  just  decree. 
That  Biot's  child  must  needs  be  Beggary. 

"  The  Yorkshire  Traged^: 


Slakdbb.— There  is  a  set  of  malicious,  prating,  prudish  g^os- 
sips — both  male  and  female — whp  murder  characters  to  lull 
time ;  and  will  rob  a  young  fellow  of  his  good  name  before  he 
has  years  to  know  the  value  of  it. — H,  B,  Sheridan. 

Pbocbastination. — 

To-morrow — 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy, 
The  coward,  and  the  fool — condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow — 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow. 
Till  interposing  deam  aestroys  the  prospect. 
Learn  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

Dr,  Samuel  Johnson, 

Fbiendship. — 

Friendship !  peculiar  boon  of  heaven, 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride ; 
To  men  and  angels  only  given — 
To  all  the  lower  world  denied. 

J)r,  Samuel  Johnson. 
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f^iksop^ff* 


WAS  BYEON  OE  SCOTT  THE  GEEATEE  POET  ? 

A7FIBMATITB  ABTICLB. — I. 

The  more  common  a  thing  the  more  mysterious.    The  beauty 
■  ever  greeting,  ever  gladdening  our  eyes  we  cannot  understand ;  we 
know  not  where  it  dwells,  whether  the  intellect  gives  all  the 
charm,  or  whether—- 

**  Each  object  is  a  casket  which  enshrines 
God's  choice  gift,  beauty." 

Nor  do  we  better  understand  our  appreciation  of  it — Taste,  the 
strange  workings  of  which  we  cannot  learn.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  utterance  of  beauty,  or  poesy.  We  cannot  define  it ;  the 
spirit  is  too  subtle  to  be  bound  by  us,  too  ethereal  for  our  coarse 
processes.  We  try  to  catch  this  spirit,  endeavour  to  dissect  it ; 
we  speak  leamecQy,  look  profoundly,  and — remain  ignorant. 
The  poets  themselves  scarcely  know  themselves,  nor  what  they 
say,  nor  how  they  say  it.  Tney  are  possessed,  but  by  an  angel. 
They  speak  as  oracles,  under  the  influence  of  divinest  afflatus. 

In  order  to  gain  an  approximate  definition  of  poetry,  it  must 
be  regarded,  as  Bacon  says,  "  in  two  senses,  in  respect  of  w<yrd8 
and  matter"  It  is,  then — 1,  An  assemblage  of  words,  orderly  and 
rhythmical ;  free,  yet  select ;  ornate,  yet  passionate :  2,  An 
assemblage  of  thoughts,  in  which  predominates  ima^ation,  or 
emotion,  or  both.  Into  the  controversy  whether  the  office  of 
poesy  be  impartation  oi pleasure  or  of  instruction,  I  enter  not ;  but 
point  to  the  higher  truth,  that  all  pleasure  is  teaching,  that 
enjoyment  is  a  lesson,  and  bliss,  wisdom.  Didactic  teaching,  no 
doubt,  is  but  a  minor  part  of  the  poet's  office ;  but  to  instruct 
the  imagination  is  his,  tnough,  perhaps,  he  does  it  passively ;  to 
awaken  our  spirituality,  to  enlarge  the  experience  uxrough  sym- 
pathy, to  heighten  our  survey  of  life.  Tuis  he  does  by  telling 
what  has  been  opened  to  him,  by  delineating  man  as  man  is 
revealed  to  his  soul,  by  holding  up  the  mirror  to  nature,  and 
showing  to  the  age  its  portrait  and  its  character. 

The  works  of  idl  great  poets  have  been  reflections  of  their  age. 
Homer  pictured  an  uncivilized  age ;  Virgil,  a  half  refined  and 
artificial  one ;  Dante,  a  time  of  church  tyranny  and  civil  conten- 
tion. Shakespeare's  age  was  one  of  license,  yet  of  activity  in 
every  direction ;  Milton's,  one  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  lofty 
aims;  Byron's,  a  time  of  cant.    But  all  these  are  8,uch  great 
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poets,  and  there  is  so  much  of  oneness  in  humanity,  that  they 
eaoh  live  for  all  time. 

A  poet's  greatness  is  not  affected  by  his  aim  in  writing,  or  liis 
principles,  or  his  life.     The  "  Iliad  *'  is  no  less  divine  l)ecause 
Homer  sang  for  his  bread ;  nor  the  "  JBneid,"  because  chiefly 
written  for  uie  praise  of  Augustus.  Dante  is  no  less  a  poet  because 
he  damned  his  enemies ;  nor  Shakespeare  because,  as  Emerson 
says,  "  the  best  poet  led  an  obscure  and  profane  life,  using  his 
genius  for  the  public  amusement."    We  do  not  decry  Scott's 
writings  because  he  was  so  anxious  to  gratify  the  foolish  vanity 
of  being  a  laird;  let  Byron,  then,  be  sacred  from  aU  attacks  on 
this  head  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  great  poets  of  ail  ages  are  to  be 
discrowned.    If  evil  be  drawn  from  any  work  of  art,  i^e  fault  is 
not  in  the  author,  but  in  him  who  takes  harm.    **  The  eye  sees 
that  which  it  takes  with  it  the  power  of  seeing."     **  Every  work 
of  art  has  its  moral,"  says  Hegel,  "but  the  moral  depends  on 
him  that  draws  it."    To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure ;  they  are 
tmsullied  by  the  thought  of  evil,  though  not  ignorant  of  its 
existence,  and  sometimes  meeting  it  face  to  face.    T^e  impufe 
find  that  which  pleases  them  everywhere ;  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Milton,  as  well  as  in  Shakespeare  and  Byron*    But  the  poet, 
liiough  he  have  no  moral  aim,  can  never  have  much  infloenoefor 
evil.     He  may  depart  from  the  real,  transmuting  it  to  the  true ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  untrue  we  believe  in  him  no  longer. 
When  he  comes  to  oppose  our  experience  (which  ail  of  us,  to 
some  degree,  idealise),  he  becomes  unnatural ;  we  caaskot  trust 
him.      And  God  has  so  arranged  for  our  world,  and  bo  deals 
with  man,  that  the  poet,  as  long  as  he  is  natui^  oaa&ot  but 
leave  behind  him  an  impression  in  fkvour  of  the  good  and  the 
true.    Though  he  may  intend  no  moral,  it  comes  in  spite  t>f  him, 
comes  by  inevitable  law!  and  we  see  that  at  all  Mmea,  simL  with 
all  men,  as  Dante  in  his  vision  saw,  and  in  «t«:i!ial  tones  vaag, 
crime  and  agony,  weakness  and  woe,  goodness  and  glory,  are 
fratres  gemellos. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  certain  extraneous  matteiB,  which 
were  likely  to  encumber  this  discussion,  I  proceed  to  ansiver  ^ 
question  before  us,  and  to  show  how  greatly  Byron  trsBacends 
Seott  as  a  poet.  A  needless  task,  perhaps ;  almost  «s  mucb  so 
as  to  prove  the  pre-eminence  in  beauty  ana  grandeur  of  Niagwra, 
with  its  spooming  torrent,  and  majestic  sweep,  and  mighly 
"Uproar  and  everlasting  bow,  above  a  tinkling,  flashing,  gleaning 
rivulet.  Scott  knew  himself  and  his  rival  too  well  to  provfilre 
Bfuch  a  contrast,  and  withdrew  his  talents  to  anoHier  field,  whtt'ein, 
taitil  the  present  day,  the  empire  has  been  his  own.  H«skw 
^at  even  in  his  own  poetic  line,  romantic  and  d^vafrous  -aam- 
live,  Byron  was  his  superior;  which,  also,  the  eritics  «wn 
admitted.  And  if  the  greater  poet  in  that,  which  w«b  !S©o*t]8 
-only  style,  how  much  greater  is  he  when  we  consider  1^  mid^- 
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tudinous  styles  he  had,  and  in  all  of  which  he  was  great.  Byron 
soon  discovered  that  both  Scott  and  he  had  written  on  a  wrong 
principle  ("an  erroneous  system"  are  his  own  words),  and  he 
turned,  and  in  his  "  Cain  "  and  his  "  Manfred,"  his  "  Childe  Ha- 
rold," and  his  "  Don  Juan,"  reflected' himself  and  the  tendencies 
and  questions  of  his  age.  Therein  Scott  failed ;  his  animation, 
spirit,  power,  beauty,  were  manifest  enough;  but  they  were 
spent  in  delineating  a  past  age,  an  age  of  remarkable  artiflciality . 
What  Bays  the  poetess  P 

'^  I  do  distrast  the  poet  who  discerns 
No  character  or^glory  in  bis  times, 
And  trundles  back  his  soal  five  hundred  years, 
Past  moat  and  drawbridge,  into  a  castle  court; 
0,  not  to  sinfjr  of  lizards  or  of  toads 
Alive i'  the  ditch  there! — 't  were  excusable; 
But  of  some  black  chief,  half  knight,  half  sheeplifter, 
Some  beauteous  dnine,  half  chattel  and  half  q[ueen, 
As  dead  as  must  be,  for  the  greater  part, 
The  poems  made  on  their  chivalric  bones; 
And  that's  no  wonder:  death  inherits  death." 

Scott  was  a  student  of  German,  and  imbibed  the  Sturm  und 
Drano  style.    He  translated  Goethe's  early  work,  "  Goetz,"  and 
copied  it ;  while  the  Master  himself  passed  on  from  this  youth* 
fWness  of  Art,  and  saw  the  fault  of  his  work,  and  deulo'— ^  * 
imitation  in  his  own  land  and  elsewhere,     t  ^^^^^  -r-^j^^ 

5yrc>Q  aid  the  same.  Not  that  his  after-works  were  all  of  the 
present,  but  in  all  his  chief  works  only  that  past  was  employed 
,which  had  its  bearing  upon  the  now — the  policies  of  statecraft, 
scepticisms  which  live  alongside  of  truth,  passions  everlastingly 
old  and  yet  everlastingly  new. 

To  pass  from  this,  and  speak  of  the  two  poets  as  hierophants  of 
Nature.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  Scott's  merit  as  a  descriptive 
poet.  A  reader  of  Buskin  would  scarcely  do  that.  His  accuracy 
of  observation  and  singular  felicity  of  description  are  fully  equal 
to  Byron's,  and  he  had  great  talent  in  forming  beautiful  scenes 
for  his  action;  but  there  he  stopped.  Nature  did  not,  with  him, 
pass  through  the  alembic  of  the  imagination ;  the  real  was  not 
elevated  to  the  true,  as  with  Wordsworth,  and  with  Byron 
almost  equally.  This  latter,  with  the  quick  susceptibility  to  the 
beautiful  and  glorious,  'with  passionate  love  for  it,  regarded  it. 
moreover  with  poetic  thought  and  insight,  with  the  eye  of  ima- 
gination, seeing  into  all  its  spirituality  and  symbolism.  Things 
natural  taught—- 

"  To  him  the  maf^c  of  their  mysteries; 
To  him  the  book  of  night  was  opened  wide, 
And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  revealed 
A  marvel  and  «  secret." 
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Ho,  the  trne  poet,  clothes  nature  in  the  hues  of  the  spirit — the 
presence  of  the  spiritnal  being  essential  to  itsperfection.  His 
power  herein  is  especially  seen  in  "Childe  Harold;"  regard- 
ing which  I  quote  a  few  lines  written  by  that  man  of  spiritaal 
insight,  the  glorious  and  nany-souled  Clmstopher  North.  After 
Btatmg  that  in  that  age  of  descriptiye  poets  Byron  would  **  stand 
comparison  with  the  best,"  and  that  he  "had  seen  more  of  nature 
than  was  ever  before  permitted  to  any  ereat  poet/'  ho  says,  "  his 
love  of  nature  does  not  rest  in  beholding  nor  is  satisfied  with 
describing  what  is  before  him.  It  has  a  power  and  being  blend- 
ing itself  with  the  poet's  very  life,"  Ac. 

1  come  to  the  representation  of  character.  In  Scott's  poems 
there  is  scarce  a  character  that  naturally  evolves  itself,  by  words 
or  deeds,  as  Shakespeare's  do.  Like  the  personages  m  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "  Dred,"  they  are  described  in  the  talk  of  others,  or  by 
the  author.  This  is  not  the  case  with  B3rron ;  his  characters 
are  fairly  revealed,  and  by  their  works  we  know  them.  That 
many  of  his  early  characters  are  unhealthy  I  do  not  deny.  We 
know  that  in  this  poet's  case  a  mighty  genius  was  given  to  a  man 
too  weak  for  it.  JBut  though  he  makes  an  ill  selection,  his  per- 
sonaires  are  natural,  and  are  truthfully  pourtrayed.  Thank  God, 
Du^ereatures  are  not  a  majority  in  hVworld !  But  no  poet  iia^ 
given  a  sweeter — more  natural — ^picture  of  woman  than  his  Zu- 
Iei&»r  t^3  lovely,  inteUigent,  high-souled,  pious,  and  loving ;  than 
Adah,  the  wiio  Z?A  the  mother ;  than  the  pure,  mystic,  sacred 
Aurora.  And  **  Manfred ''  ifi  no  more  "unhealthy"  than  "  Ham- 
let ;"  nor  the  **  Giaour"  than  lago.  But  in  the  later  cantos  of 
"  Don  Juan"  we  see  the  poet  was  passing  to  a  higher  state. 
There  is  not  extant  an  analysis  of  character  equal  to  that  of  Lady 
Adeline.  And  there  were  elimpses  of  a  new  dramatic  power, 
which,  but  for  that  early  death,  would  have  given  us  what  we 
want  as  yet,  a  second  to  Shakespeare.  One  more  point  under 
this  head  we  notice  in  the  words  of  Professor  Wilson,  "The 
genius  of  Byron  is,  more  than  any  other  modern  poet,  akin  to 
that  peculiar  genius  which  seems  to  have  been  diffused  amongst 
all  the  poets  and  artists  of  ancient  Greece.  His  creations,  whe- 
ther of  beauty  or  of  strength,  are  all  single  creations." 

I  am  content,  at  present,  to  point  out  some  of  the  broad 
grounds  of  Byron's  superiority  to  Scott.  Others  will  fill  up  the 
outline.  Wherefore,  there  is  no  need  now  to  enlarge  upon  his 
w  ide  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  heart,  and  his 
power  to  subserve  this  knowledge  to  poetical  purposes.  Nor 
need  I  show  his  power  as  a  literary  critic,  as  evidenced  sufficiently 
in  "English  Bards,"  and  the  "Hints  from  Horace."  Nor  his 
own  unexampled  command  of  language,  for  truly  has  he  been, 
called  the  "most  idiomatic  of  the  English  poets,"  and  "of  all 
writers  then  living  the  most  concise  and  condensed."  What 
shall  we  say  of  Scott  on  these  grounds  F    Moreover,  in  narratiye 
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sad  descriptiye  poetry,  in  safire  and  lament,  in  lyrical,  didactic, 
dramatic,  epic  Terse  was  B^qron's  power  shown.  Was  Scott's  F 
The  following  lines  apply  with  mucui  truth : — 

**  One  seems  a  Child  that  sings  sweet  lajB, 
And  one  a  Seer  who  sees 
Into  infinities, 
And  mysteries  of  creation*s  days. 

"  One  told  of  each  bright  thing  he  saw; 
The  other  looked  beyond, 
And  all  the  hidden  conned, 
And  in  his  soul  laid  up  the  lore. 

"  Imagination's  white  light  streamed 
Upon  the  Seer  alvray; 
VfhWe  colours  soft  and  gay 
Of  Fancy  on  the  other  gleamed." 

The  last  verse  is  particularly  appropriate ;  for  with  much  of 
fancy  Soott,  as  compared  with  Byron,  was  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion. 

What  shall  I  say  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  wherein  the  poet  has 
made  all  the  glories  and  associations  of  that  grandest  piurt  of  the 
earth,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  seat  of  the  empires 
of  old,  appear  to  the  spiritual  sense,  and  be  for  evermore  a  pos- 
session oi  ours  P  Here  is  sll  beauty  mapped  before  us,  glorified 
by  the  x)oet's  spirit !  the  heroisms  of  the  past  recounted,  the 
cant  of  the  present  held  up  to  sublimest  contempt.  Sentiment 
and  thought  are  little  new  herein ;  but  Byron  has  made  them 
speak  afresh  to  us,  hiaving  clothed  them  in  beauty  and  power, 
and  now  they  are  to  us  joyi^  for  ever,  and  lessons  we  never  tire 
of  learning,  thoug[h  we  learnt  them  ago.  Throughout  all  is  that 
strange  repose  which  the  ancients,  but  few  of  the  modems,  have. 
What  shall  I  say  of  the  "  Giaour,"  with  that  inimitable  picture 
of  Greece,  and  the  ^eat  spectacle  of  passion  working  out  its  own 
Nemesis  P'  of  the  "Bride,  with  that  sweet  portrait  of  ZuleikaP 
of  the'  '  Corsair,"  with  that  parting  scene,  of  which  Jeffrey  said, 
he  "knew  nothing  in  poetry  more  beautiful  and  touching "P 
What  of  "  Parasina,"  beautiful  and  sad,  showing  how  sweet  is 
sin,  but  with  how  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment  P  of  "  l^eaven 
and  Earth,"  so  simple  yet  so  grandly  terrible,  so  magnificently 
daring  and  sublime  ?  ot  "  Cain,"  which,  as  Walter  Scott  owned, 
"  matched  Milton  on  his  own  ground  "  P  of  the  dramas,  especially 
"  Sardanapalus  "  P  of  the  "  Dream,"  the  most  touching  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  poems  P 

And  what  of  "  Don  Juan  "  P  It  has  poetry  above  any  written 
since  Milton,  scenes  of  ravishing  loveliness,  of  tenderest  beauty, 
of  intensest  pathos,  of  deepest  passion.  It  has  most  powerful 
delineations  of  character,  pungent  and  terrible  satire,  trenchant 
wit.    And  it  has  passages  of  orivelling  foUy^  of  utter  meanness, 
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of  impotent  malice,  of  ribald  bofibon^v',  of  rank  obsoeeity.^ 
Strong  terms,  but  not  strons  enough.  Tiie  head  of  gold,  feet  of 
clay ;  such  beauty,  and  fiuch  deformity.  Words  to  be  remem- 
bered in  heaven ;  words  that  a  devil  might  speak.  His  shame  as 
a  man,  perhaps ;  but  most  of  it,  without  doubt,  his  glory  as  a 
poet.  And  so  it  will  live.  And,  verily,  it  and  "  Faxist "  are  the 
poems  of  the  ase  in  its  double  aspect ;  and  the  lessons  of  both, 
easily  discerned  by  thoughtful  persons,  are  alike  good,  and  it 
behoves  all  of  us  to  lay  them  wdl  to  heart. 

What  a  mass  of  stransenesses  is  the  poetry  of  this  man,  with 
its  truths  of  God  and  falsehoods  of  hell ;  its  glimpses  into  the 
unknowable,  and  its  grubbings  in  the  mire ;  grand  bodyings  out 
of  imagination,  and  puerile  rant ;  infinite  tenderness,  infinite  sor- 
row, infinite  hate,  mfinite  despair ;  weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth ; — yet  bXL  this  discord  harmonious,  "  from  har- 
mony to  harmony,  through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes"  of 
human  life.  How  we  learn  what  a  single  soul  is ;  and  see  tins 
one,  tost  and  striving,  urged  and  urging,  eeeking  peace  aad 
finding  none,  longing,  oh!  how  greatly  longing,  to  be  at  rest. 
For  Byron  never  learnt  the  highest  philosopfy,  ih»  go(^l  of 
Goethe,  Benunciaiion, 

As  a  poet,  few  have  overtopped  this  man ;  ccrtaiiily  Scott  hafi 
not.  But  as  a  man,  greatly  is  he  below  those  who,  like  hiffi, 
sufier ;  but  unlike  him,  bow  the  head,  and  wait,  tind  are  Btill. 

Cambridge.  Theblkbld. 

*  It  may  be  well  for  opponents  to  remember,  iu  this  connection,  Shake- 
speare's endless  quibbles,  rant,  prosaisms,  and  obscenity,  which  yet  avail  not 
against  his  right  to  the  throne. 


Slaitdeb.— Slander  is  fruitful  in  expedients,  both  to  disguise 
and  to  satiate  itself. — Sterne. 

Tb0E  NoBTIrTTT. — 

The  nobly-born  are  not  the  only  noble ! 

There  is  a  line  more  noble,  mora  ma^tie 

Than  is  the  sceptred  line  of  m%hty  crowns ; 

An  ancestry  so  bright  with  glorious  names, 

That  he,  who  truly  feels  himself  akin 

To  such,  may  stand  before  the  throne — ^Mfble 

Amidst  the  noblest :  kingly  amidst  kings ! 

He  that  inherits  honour,  virtue,  truth. 

Springs  from  a  lineage  next  to  the  ctivine ; 

!For  these  were  heirs  of  God ;  and  we  tiieir  heiM, 

Prove  nearest  God  when  we  stand  next  to  them ! 

Man — heir  to  these — ^is  rich,  and  wealth  may  b«r 

To  greatness  it  oaa  dierish— not  €(ra«te.*-<?^fiiiBt  Swmm, 
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WOTJLD  THE  MAINE  LAW  BENEFIT,  OE  BE 
POSSIBLE  IN  ENGLAND, 

KSOATITS  ABTICLE. — I. 

BxPKBmmoiK  is  not  reformation.  Oompulsorr  morality  is  little 
to  be  depended  on.  TIm  noblest  morality  ia  the  growth  of  cob- 
Tictkm,  and  the  resnlt  of  eelf-oontroi.  To.  whiten  the  outside  of 
«  sepnldire  will  not  dispossess  it  of  its  "  rottenness  and  dead 
men  s  bones."  Jesns  did  not  sotioit  tbe  laws  of  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  to  enforce  submission  to  his  will,  or  to  secure 
ootward  oonfoimity  to  his  law.  We  hare,  it  seems,  grown 
wiser  in  Jonr  generation,  and  see  the  need  of  laws  which  shsU  l^ 
main  forpe  make  men  sober,  and  if  sober,  good  in  all  things  else. 
Eree  will  was  granted  by  the  Deit^  evid^tly  in  a  mistake,  and 
we  mnst  correct  the  error.  The  mdividual  man  will  now  no 
longer  be  called  upon  to  resist  temptation,  or  stand  a^nsi  ihe 
wiles  of  the  devil ;  oar  laws  must  abolish  every  means  by  which 
we  may  "try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God,"  Idj  wiA- 
hDldine  the  means  of  sin,  we  riiall  render  its  commission  impos- 
sible ;  nut  this  we  shall  do  in  such  a  way  as  shall  prevent  the 
exercise  of  responsibility  amon^  the  poor,  and  shall  therefise 
merely  enact  that  intoxicating  liquors  shall  not  be  disposed  of 
by  retail,  the  only  method  by  which  the  poor  can  readily  become 
pcrckasers,  and  shall  onlv  permit  it  to  be  disposed  of  wholesale, 
BO  that  the  rich  alone,  who  are  all  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
fi^ves,  and  abstain  from  even  the  appearance  of  evil  (drunken- 
ness), shall  have  the  power  of  purchsse.  Truly  this  is  a  wotn- 
clsriully  wise  world,  and  many  nave  been  the  strange  enactments 
made  and  proposed;  but  eurelj  we  might  have  had  suficient 
experience  to  convince  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  interlere  with 
"vie  ri^ht  of  private  judgment"  in  such  matters  with  any 
•pwAjability  of  success. 

No  Jaw  possessed  of  the  glorious  partiality  of  ihe  Maine  Law 
is  possible  in  England,  nor  could  such  a  law,  if  possible,  benefit 
oar  country. 

All  Ihe  sumptuary  laws,  by  which  men  have  sought  to  restram 
sthers  from  partaking  of  what  they  themselves  are  in  ih.e  hMt 
of  enjoving.  We  hitherto  failed. 

Total  abstinence  in  oth^  matters  has  been  already  fairly  tried, 
t&d  has  failed.  In  all  the  old  monastic  institutions  two  vows 
^ff^^  -especially  bindings-poverty  and  celibacy ;  history  decidedly 
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proves  that  even  when  animated  by  reli^ous  principles,  it  was 
jmpNOssible  to  bind  the  human  appetites  by  such  bonds.    Laws 

X'nst  luxury  in  dress  and  food  hare  also  been  uniform  faikises 
reyer  and  whenever  tried ;  can  they  succeed  nowP 

The  Maine  Law  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  passes  beyond  Oie 
line  of  private  freedom,  and  must  be  productive  of  a  police  md 
fiscal  tyranny,  which  would  speedily  be  unendurable.  Even 
now,  under  tne  restrictive  measures  already  in  operation  for  the 
check  and  restraint  of  untimely  and  over-extending  indulgence  in 
intoxioatinff  drinks,  powers  quite  capable  of  being  turned  to  the 
vilest  uses  nave  been  grant^  to  the  police;  e.y.,  the  right  of 
demanding  admission  into  suspicious  nouses  or  places  where  it 
is  supposed  that  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  may  be  going  on,  and 
the  extensive  employment  of  the  spy  system.  This  has  become 
necessary,  because  the  recent  restrictions  have  forced  into 
activity  a  system  of  deception,  whereby  the. licensed  trader  has 
been  wronsed,  that  the  unlicensed  may  gain  by  the  breaking  of 
a  law  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  efficacious  in  the  present 
state  of  the  public  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
by  these  very  laws  more  dishonest  cunning,  more  reckless 
debauchery,  more  hidden  sin  is  possible,  and  is  actually  perpe- 
trated, than  under  the  old  system.  The  more  men  are  com- 
pelled to  skulk  into  hidden  places  in  pursuit  of  gratification,  tiie 
greater  will  be  the  development,  in  tnose  who  so  seek  it,  of  the 
vicious  propensities;  while  by  making  things  which  in  them- 
selves are  innocent,  become  chargeame  as  crimes,  the  funda- 
mental distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  are  destroyed,  and 
men  begin  to  look  upon  the  forbidden  as  possessed  of  some 
strange  fascination,  and  yield  more  readily  to  the  temptations  it 
holds  out. 

The  true  old  English  virtue  is  honesty,  staunch  uprightness 
of  character,  and  openness  of  soul.  If  we  introduce  a  law  which 
shall  necessitate  smtiggliug  and  deceit  in  order  U)  enjoyment 
think  you  men  will  deny  themselves  their  enjoyment  metefy 
from  ooecUence  to  a  law,  of  which  they  must  disapprove?  Say, 
rather,  that  a  strange  zest  will  be  added  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  prohibited  pleasure.  If  any  one  remembers  the  sweetness 
of  an  apple  stolen  from  a  forbidden  garden — the  glorious  liot  of 
the  blooa  at  his  first  entrance  into  a  forbidden  place,  the  theatre 
or  the  ball-room — ^the  entrancement  of  his  earliest  attempt  at 
the  forbidden  amusement  of  swimming — ^he  will  at  once  see  that 
the  principle  is  bad  which  prohibits  as  a  crime  that  which  cannot 
be  felt  as  one,  which  taste,  feeling,  and  custom  prevent  firom 
believing  to  be  wrong.  The  prohibition  of  the  retail  sale  of 
Honors  which,  taken  in  excess,  produce  intoxication,  could  not 
fail  of  being  deemed  a  tyranny,  could  not  escape  being  looked 
upon  as  a  law  for  the  restraint  of  the  poor,  not  at  all  prohibitive 
upon  the  rich,  could  not  but  be  productive  of  much  secret  ain. 
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niBny  tcliemes  for  defraadin^  the  law,  much  conflict  between 
animal  indination  and  the  desire  to  be  morally  honest ;  and  above 
all,  ooold  not  be  manageable  without  such  police  and  fiscal  super- 
fiaion  and  restriction  as  would  be  unbearable  in  this  country. 

We  do  not  deny  the  beneficial  tendency  of  total  abstinence, 
although  we  doubt  its  real,  sterling,  bond  fide  practice.  We  do 
not  doubt  the  heinousness  of  the  evils  producible  by  the  im- 
moderate use  of  intoxicating  drinks  ;  but  we  do  deny  the  possi- 
bilitjr  of  training  the  mind  to  strength  and  true  manliness  by 
restrictive  laws,  such  as  those  proposed  by  modem  Ciceros  and 
Jostinians.  True,  temperance  will  result  from  improved  educa- 
tion and  customs,  greater  and  deeper  religious  culture,  and  tiie 
gradual  growth  of  nobility  of  character.  Makeshift  legislation 
would  have  us  use  a  crutch  to  help  us  to  walk,  when  we  ought 
to  be  taught  to  maintain  our  perpendicular  by  the  healthy  power 
of  our  cultured  muscles ;  would  have  aU  men  wear  spectades^ 
that  the  shortsighted  and  the  longsighted  might  not  ^el  them- 
selves oddities  in  the  universe ;  would  cramp  the  living  energy 
of  the  soul  into  a  narrow,^  crotchet v  moraUty,  and  would  tempt 
the  human  heart  to  forswear  itself  the  free  play  of  its  inclina- 
tions, because  such  free  will  may  lead  to  siniulness  of  conduct. 
We  advocate  free  trade,  we  call  aloud  for  free  thought,  we 
demand  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  yet  we  would  enter  into 
the  very  sanctuary  of  the  human  being,  and,  by  a  falsely  founded 
law,  would  withdraw  man  from  the  discipline  of  the  will  and  the 
affections  to  which  the  Deity,  for  the  wisest  of  purposes,  has 
subjected  him.  We  do  surely  err  in  our  endeavour  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written,  not  in  "the  word"  alone,  but  in  the 
whole  nature  of  man.  P.  Q.  L.  B. 


Wit. — There  is  no  possibility  of  being  witty  without  a  little 
ill-nature ;  the  malice  of  a  good  thing  is  the  barb  that  makes  it 
stick. — R.  B,  Sheridan, 

Speech. — 

Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind ; 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad, 

Which  else  lie  furled  and  clouded  in  the  soul. 

Nat,  Lee, 
Beasok,  Faith,  and  Feeling. — ^Eeason  acts  slowly,  and 
with  so  many  views  upon  so  m^ny  principles,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary should  be  always  present,  tnat  it  is  perpetually  dropping 
asleep,  and  is  lost,  for  want  of  having  all  its  principles  present 
to  it.  The  afiections  do  not  act  thus :  they  act  instantaneously, 
and  are  always  ready  for  action.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
combine  our  faith  with  feeling,  otherwise  it  will  always  be  vaijil- 
lating. — Pascal, 
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A.  Blickwood*!  Edinbnigh  Magazine.  |  B.  Talt's  Edinlmrgh  Magaaim. 

B.  Ffaaer'a  Magazine.  I  F.  The  Atbencam. 

0.  Edectie  Review.  I  G.  The  Litenuy  Gaattte. 

P.  fientlej'B  MiaceUaaj.  |  H.  The  Critic 

Thb  bright,  glowinff,  out-of-doors  enticing  weather  ^wiiich 
Stonmer  brings,  and  all  the  modes  of  emotional  enjoyment  it 
affords,  seem  not  to  hare  inflnenced  the  literature  of  the  month 
beneficially.  The  greater  part  appears  forced  and  tmspon- 
taneons,  worked  up  and  irked  out,  with  here  and  there  a  dash 
of  impatience.  There  is  less  that  is  first-rate  this  month  than 
nsnal.  The  psychology  of  this  fact  we  shall  leare  to  others ;  we 
content  ourselves  with  chronicling  it. 

I.  Eelioion  has  laid  claim  to  but  small  space  in  the  month's 
Kterature.  E.  continues  its  adverse  critique  on  the  "  Testimony 
of  the  Bocks,"  and  merits  x>erusal,  though  neither  so  gorgeously 
coloured,  nor  so  graphic,  as  the  great  soul,  whose  "Old  Eed 
Sandstone  "  discoveries  evoked  a  world's  thanks.  Even  0.  has 
fbr^tten  its  tpecialitSf  and  undertakes  no  strictly  religions 
topic.  There  is  a  scientifico-religious  paper  on  the  "  Baces  of 
Mankind,"  but  it  contains  no  new  contribution,  either  to  the 
facts  or  the  theory  of  the  matter.  It  need  only  be  read  by  those 
who  are  at  the  alphabet  of  Ethnology. 

II.  HiSTOEY  has,  it  seems,  excited  A.  to  notice  "  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  and  his  Works,"  and  it  has  done  so  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  dispraise  is  very  equally  balanced  with  the  praise.  We 
incline  to  a  far  higher  estimate  of  the  "Sir"  reviewed  than  of 
another  "  Sir,"  whose  verbosity  often  ladens  A.'8  pages.  Stffl 
we  would  advise  a  reading  of  the  article.  Besides  tnis,  A.  gives 
us  a  sketch  of  '*  American  Explorations  in  China  and  Japan," 
Apropos  of  the  war  (now  F)  waging  in  that  quarter.  B.  gives  us 
another  of  Frond's  "Gleanings  from  the  Becord  Office," 
"  H«nry  VIII.  and  Mary  Boleyn." 

**  Beginald  Pole,  in  a  treatise,  *  De  Unitate  Ecclesite,'  pablidied  at  Rome  in 
the  wi&ter  of  1536-9,  accuses  Henry  VIII.,  among  other  enormities,  of  having 
fived  in  criminal  interoonrse  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleya. 
When  weary  of  the  elder  sister,  the  oaprictoos  utd  profligate  king  traasfened 
his  affections  to  the  younger;  and  this  medeet  lady  (^pmiiea  WHdier)^  warned 
hy  example^  declined  the  precarious  situation  of  a  miatress,  and  px«fiBfTed  to 
he  «  wife.  The  king,  Pole  argues,  was  thus,  by  a  divine  fatality,  oooDpeOed 
to  pass  sentence  upon  his  own  dishonesty,  in  demanding,  upon  grounda  d 
principle,  a  divorce  from  his  first  queen."    Mr.  Froude  examines  the  evidenoe 
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in  favour  of  the  aectt^tion,  snd  eontrMte  it  with  that  opposed  Co  the  praba- 
bilitj  of  its  truth,  and  decides,  after  a  most  able  argnment,  that  the  story  ia 
unlikely,  **  a  convenient  calamnj,"  which  "  might  circnlate  privately,  wheio 
kings  Would  not  stoop  to  notice,  but  wbieh  the  conrt  of  Rome  or  of  the 
empire  eonld  not  have  ventured,  because  it  must  have  been  made  good  with 
evidence.** 

H.  <?ontiiiti60  and  eompletes  the  memoir  of  the  "  Hojal  So- 
ciety," to  which  we  directed  attention  last  month.  Those  who 
have  not  read  E.  C.  Weld's  work  oti  the  same  subject  will  find 
enongh  in  this  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 

III.  BiOGBiJPHY  has  more  than  its  due  share  of  space  assigned 
to  it.  B.  retails  many  of  the  exploded  statements  of  Brufds  W. 
Griswold  regarding  *'  Edgar  Allan  Poe  '*  i^  the  worst  paper  it 
has  contained  this  year.  C.  gives  a  capital  abrSjS  of  Mr.  J. 
Lowry's  (of  the  "  Critic ")  translation  of  SchoBlcher's  "  Life  of 
Handel,  which  should  be  familiar  to  all  those  whom  this  month's 
festiyal  in  Handel's  honour  has  interested.  It  also  contains  a 
notice  far  too  brief  and  badly  written  of  "  Eustace  Carey,"  the 
Indian  missionary,  whose  name  deserved  better  usage.  "  Char- 
lotte Bronte  "  is,  according  to  the  estimate  of  C,  "  one  of  the 
saddest  lives  we  ever  read. '  "  God  gave  her  great  powers  and 
many  sorrows."  "A  severe  discipline."  As  so  it  truly  was. 
In  ]5.,  "  Miss  O'Neill,"  now  Lady  Becher,  is  the  subject  of  a 
cleverly  executed  theatrical  porfrait.  "James  Hutton,"  the 
founder  of  the  Moravians  in  England  (in  noticing  this  memoir, 
we  think  it  quite  just  to  animadvert  on  the  carelessness — ^we 
shall  not  say  dishonesty — which  almost  every  number  of  this 
year's  issue  of  Tatt  has  shown;  e.g.,  the  title  of  this  pi^er 
appeared  in  the  cover  index  of  last  month,  but  it  had  no  place 
in  its  pages ;  this  month  again  has  indexed  a  paper  on  "  Poets 
and  Poetry,"  which  Hon  est  inventus !),  is  a  passable  paper  in 
E.  F.,  G.,  and  H.  have  each  notices  of  the  late  lamented 
Douglas  Wm.  Jerrold,  from  which,  as  well  as  other  sources, 
the  loUowing  brief  summary  is  compiled :«« 

Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  was  born  in  London,  3rd  January,  1803,  but  his  boy- 
hood^s  home  was  Sheerness,  of  the  theatre  of  whieh  to"^  his  father  was  the 
manager.  Bred  among  sfulors  and  shipping,  as  well  as  behind  the  shifting 
scenes  of  the  drama,  two  tendencies  were  developed  in  his  young  mind,  the 
sea  and  the  stage.  Britain  being  at  that  time  quite  in  the  flush  of  the  wat 
fever,  he  chose  at  an  early  age,  much  against  his  father's  will,  a  nautical 
life.  He  became  a  midshiipman  in  the  Namwr^  under  Oapt.  Austen,  brother 
of  the  lady  novelist  of  that  name.  Stanfield,  the  painter,  was  on  board  the 
tome  ship.  Sea  life  was  rough,  and  Jerrold  was  delicate  in  frame;  he  relin- 
quished that  life,  and  .became  an  apprentice  to  a  compositor.  His  early  edu- 
cation had  been  somewhat  of  the  sparest,  and  while  engaged  for  long  hours  at 
the  attention-exhausting  toil  of  his  craft,  he  mastered  Latin,  Italian,  and 
German  (French  he  had  in  some  measure  acquired  at  Boulogne  and  in  Paris); 
In  after  hfe,  Vv^  Virgil,  Faust,  Dante,  Montaigne,  Babetais,  were  as  tsaa&m 
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to  bim  as  any  of  the  classic  English  writers,  whose  works  formed  his  favourite 
studies.  In  this  way,  by  persevering  self-caltare,  he  became  a  man  of  very 
extensive  knowledge  and  emdition.  He  scribbled  verse  and  epigrammatised 
when  bat  a  boy,  and  his  wit-jets  illominated  the  cheap  periodicals  of  his  boy- 
hood. At  length,  imitating  Franklin,  an  aim  of  higher  import  having  taken 
possession  of  his  tbouf^hts,  he  consigned  to  the  editor's  box  of  the  Eclipte 
daily  paper,  in  the  office  of  which  he  was  employed,  a  critical  essay  on  the 
opera  of  ^  Der  Freischntz,"  which  was  then  newly  put  on  the  Briti^  stsge. 
This  critique  was  accepted,  and  its  author  was  anxiously  requested,  in  the 
*' notices  to  correspondents"  to  supply  other  contributions.  He  made  himself 
known,  was  released  from  the  stickf  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  using  the 
pen.  He  turned  hb  thoughts,  naturally  enough,  to  stage  writing,  and  pro- 
duced many  "  pieces  "  before  he  had  forsaken  his  teens ;  e.  g.y  the  **  Witch  of 
Derncleugh,"  "More  Frightened  than  Hurt,"  the  "Smoked  Miser,"  &c 
Davidge,  then  manager  of  the  Coburg,  secured  him  as  dramatic  writer,  "ex- 
pressly for  this  theatre,"  at  a  weekly  stipend.  Quarrelling  with  the  Cobi;irg, 
he  went  to  the  Surrey,  where  "  Black- Eyed  Susan"  was  produced.  This 
drama  had  a  "  tremendous  "  run,  being  played  npwarda  of  300  nights  in  suc- 
cession. "  Nell  Gwynne,"  the  "  Schoolfellows,"  the  "  Housekeeper,"  the  "  Bride 
of  Ludgate,"  the  "  Mutiny  of  the  Nore,"  and  the  «  Rent-Day,"  were,  with 
unapproachable  success,  cast  off  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  personal  or  theatrical 
treasuries. 

In  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hammond,  he  undertook  the 
management  of  the  Strand  Theatre,  where  he  not  only  wrote  plays,  but  per- 
formed in  them;  e.g.y  the  "Golden  Calf,"  the  "Painter  of  Ghent."  This 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  returned  to  literature,  as  dramatic  critic  to 
the  Morning  Herald ;  a  contributor  of  tales  and  sketches  to  "  Blackwood," 
"  Athenseum,"  &c. ;  of  political  articles  to  the  Dai^y  News^  Examiner,  &c; 
and  as  the  author  of  the  "  Prisoner  of  War,"  "  Bubbles  of  the  Day,"  "  Time 
Works  Wonders,"  the  "  Catspaw,"  "  St.  Cupid,"  the  "  Heart  of  Gold,"  &c. 
He  also  established  and  conducted  editorially  the  *'  Heads  of  the  People,"  the 
*  Illuminated  Magazine,"  "  Douglas  Jerrold's  Shilling  Magazine,"  and  "  Dong- 
las  Jerrold's  Newspaper."  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  "  Punch,"  he  was  asked 
to  become  one  of  his  guardians  and  assistants.  This  he  did  most  efficiently, 
and  many  are  the  brilliant  passages  of  wise  and  kindly  wit  which  he  has 
studded  over  its  pages.  For  five  or  six  years  he  had  been  editor  of  Lhytts 
Weekly  Newspaper,  in  which  office  his  son,  W.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  has  suc- 
ceeded him.     He  has  left  behind  him  a  five  act  comedy,  the  "  Spendthrift." 

Time  and  posterity  must  hereafter  adjudge  him  his  station  among  his 
cotemporaries ;  we  can  only  say  that  his  "kindly  affectionate"  heart,  his 
r^ady  intellectual  wit,  his  humorous  wisdom,  his  manly  independence,  and  his 
literary  courtesy,  are  great  losses  to  our  time.  We  mourn  the  friend,  the 
wit,  the  gentleman,  and  the  sage.  If  we  cannot  emulate  his  genius  or  his 
wit,  let  us  at  least  strive  to  imitate  his  study,  industry,  and  his  untiring 
aiming  after  the  betterment  of  humanity.  He  died  at  EHbum  Priory,  8th 
June,  1857. 

IV.  Social  and  Political  Economy  and  Law  have  not  Lad 
power  over  A.,  in  its  500th  number,  to  get  one  paper  inserted; 
it  is  free  from  any  such  influence  for  once.  B.  gives  a  sensible 
and  forcible  paper  on  the  "  Press  and  the  Public  Service,"  and 
decides  that  as  confldence  is  reposed  in  officials,  they  are  bound 
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ta  reBfNBot  and  reciprocate  that  confidence  by  fidelity,  unless 
something  be  done  which  would  require  their  connivance  at 
Bosie  criminal  act,  at  which  time  resignation,  with  assigned 
reasons*  becomes  justifiable.  In  the  "Danubian  Principalities,'* 
C.  gives  a  very  good  historical,  geographical,  and  political  esti- 
mate of  these  important  European  difficulties ;  and  D.  pursues 
a  cognate  theme,  the  "  Eussians  on  the  Amur."  The  tale  which 
both  these  papers  tell  of  Eussian  policy  ought  to  make  the 
nations  wat<mful.  E.'s  political  asperities,  like  A.'8,  are  tempered 
down  almost  to  zero,  except  for  some  horridly  stupid  would-be 
imitations  of  Bon  Gaultier,  which  ought  never  to  have  had  t3rpe 
wasted  on  them. 

Y.  Philosophy,  and  YI.  Educatioit,  are  again  blanks, 
except  a  sketchy  page  in  B.,  on  "Blacky  at  School,"  which 
seems  to  be  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  the  authc^r  of  "  Tropical 
Sketches,"  whose  pecmiar  strokes  we  fancy  we  see  in  it ;  unless 
we  include,  under  v.,  the  opening  article  in  B.  " On  the  Func- 
tions of  the  Artist,"  which  is  the  best  paper  of  the  whole  of  those 
in  the  month's  literature. 

'*  Nature  and  inan*s  form "  are  "  the  objects  of  art/'  The  presence  of 
beauty  **fit8  them  for  artistic  uses.'*  Is  this  inherent  or  associative?  (Tiiis 
question  was  debated  in  the  British  Controversialist^  First  Series,  Vol.  I.,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  attract  much  notice.)  *'  All  visible  things  are  emblems." 
"A  certain ybf*m is  typal  of  a  certain  attribute;  therefore  it  is  agreeable  and 
admirable  to  oar  mmds."  *'  Man  is  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  the 
inadequate  suggestions  of  the  divine  life  in  the  material  universe  are  met  by  the 
corresponding  truths  and  emotions  which  exist  in  our  own  life,  and  are  thereby 
explained  and  interpreted."  "  All  facts  belong  to  and  proceed  from  God." 
Truth  is  beauty.  "  There  are  four  qualifications  absolutely  essential  to  the 
artist."  I.  "  Skilful  execution" — the  language  of  art.  2.  "  Accurate  obser- 
Tation  of  facts " — the  rarest  of  gifts.  3.  Sensibility  to  the  impressions  and 
suggestions  of  the  beautiful.  4*  Imagination.  '*  The  specific  function  of  the 
iimif inatioQ  is  to  exhibit  things  as  they  are/'  **  bringing  inward  evermore  to 
ouiaard,"  "  Art  itself  is  nature."  The  artist  "  conquers  nature  by  obeying 
httT." 

YII.  Science  rejoices  to  point  to  "New  Sea-Side  Studies," 
in  A. ;  its  contents  are  at  once  most  graphic  and  philosophic. 
''  Deer,"  in  B.,  is  well  written  and  interesting.     The  angler  will 


his  Chum  in  India." 

YIII.  Genebal  Litebatubb  can  announce  the  completion  of 
the  "Athelings,"  and  the  commencemenji  of  a  new  noTel  by 
Bulwer  Lytton,  in  A. ;  point  to  a  critique  on  "  Sir  James  Ste- 
phen," in  D. ;  and  disapprove  of  the  "  History  of  an  Unreadable 
Book,"  which  D.  also  gives.  C.'s  "Eeview  of  German  Lite- 
rature "  19  somewhat  improyed  since  the  last  we  noticed. 
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On  the  whole,  we  have  not  found  this  month's  reading  so 
agreeable,  useful,  or  inter^ting,  as  the  former  ones,  and  our  own 
paper  must  be  dull  in  proportion.  Let  us  "hope  for  better 
fimgs."  .  N.L. 


Tuscan  Fbovbbbs. — 

To  be  rich,  one  must  have  friends  in  the  deyil*s  house. 

War  begun;  hell  unchained. 

Hope  is  the  bread  of  the  unhappy. 

To  a  shattered  ship  every  wind  is  foul. 

Summer  is  the  mother  of  the  poor. 

One  may  go  a-foot  when  he  has  a  good  horse  in  his  stable. 

Silence  was  never  written.     Silent  tongues  ;  speaking  deeds. 

Think  much,  speak  little,  write  less. 

He  who  does  not  end  thinking,  does  not  begin  doing. 

Better  a  pain  in  the  pocket  than  the  heart. 

God  is  the  treasurer  of  the  charitable. 

A  shroud  is  made  without  pockets. 

Work  in  jest;  want  in  earnest.  Only  they  that  fight  are 
crowned. 

Truth  and  oil  come  to  the  top.    Lies  have  short  legs. 

Friends  have  their  purses  tied  with  a  spider's  thread. 

At  the  end  of  the  game,  the  kin^,  as  well  as  the  pawns,  go 
into  the  bag.  — "Fraser*s  Magazine:* 

8lak»bb. — 

Slander 
Must  still  be  strangled  in  its  birth ;  or  time 
Will  soon  conspire  to  make  it  strong  enough 
To  overcome  the  truth. — Sir  W.  Davenant, 

Despotism. — I  will  believe  in  the  right  of  one  man  to  govern 
a  nation  despotically,  when  I  find  a  man  bom  into  the  world 
with  boots  and  spurs,  and  a  nation  bom  with  saddles  on  their 
backs. — Algernon  Sydney, 

Wabbioes. — 

Potent  madmen,  who  keep  all 
Mankind  awake,  while  they,  by  their  great  deeds. 
Are  drumming  hard  upon  this  hollow  world. 
Only  to  make  a  sound  to  last  for  ages. — John  Crowne. 

EuLES  FOE  CoNVEESATiON. — ^Docs  a  man  speak  foolishly? 
flufier  him  gladly,  for  you  are  wise.  Does  he  speak  erroneously? 
stop  such  a  man's  mouth  with  sound  words  that  cannot  be  gam- 
saia.    Does  he  speak  truly  P  rejoice  in' the  truth. — CrofmoeU. 

Gbief. — 

They  are  the  silent  griefs  which  cut  the  heart-strings. 

Jlfassinger. 
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COLERIDGE. 

To  attempt  only  a  partial  survey  of  modem  poetic  literature, 
without  givmg  marked  prominence  to  the  wondrous  genius  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  without  paying  our  deep  soul-homage  at  the 
shrine  of  his  profound  and  sublime  muse,  would  be  a  species  of 
literary  profanity. 

Grentle  reader,  we  appear  not  in  the  Essayist  to  discourse  of 
the  poets  of  modem  times,  as  the  ganger  of  their  divine  capaci- 
ties, or  as  the  measurer  of  their  mental  and  spiritual  stature. 
No ;  we  recoil  at  the  thought  wilJi  instinctive  abhorrence ;  such 
ambition  is  "too  high,  we  cannot  attain  unto  it."  "We  gladly 
leave  all  such  presumptuous  endeavours  to  the  far-famed  author 
of  "  Literary  Portraits,"  which  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  lu- 
dicrous scene  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  where  he  is  being  mea- 
sured by  a  LilUputian  tailor,  who  after  scaling  his  longest  ladder, 
reaches  Golliver's  broad  shoulders,  and  forthwith  proceeds  with 
the  mighty  measurement  with  various  contrivances  and  dexterous 
manoeuvring,  but  evidently  with  equal  speculation  and  un- 
oertainty. 

With  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  learned 
and  deep-read  intellectualist,  and  truth-revealing  thinker  before 
us,  we  possess  no  guage  to  measure,  or  plummet  to  fathom,  his 
vast  resources  of  subhme  imagination,  profound  intellect,  won- 
drous wisdom,  or  sober  thought. 

We  shall  here  discourse  of  him  and  his  in  but  one  aspect— 
the  poetic.  The  just  fame  of  Coleridge  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
a8.no  poet  has  taken  so  high  a  standmg  in  so  short  a  time,  if  at 
all,  among  the  truly  great  poets  of  any  age,  with  so  little  real 
effort  or  aggregate  production. 

His  collectea  works  are  evidently  but  a  tithe  of  his  fugitive 
and  spontaneous  thoiight,  rather  than  the  result  of  any  real, 
adequate  effort  for  so  ^reat  a  mind.  His  poetry  forms  but  a 
jMirt  of  the  whole,  and  is  comparatively  limited.  This  is,  how- 
ever, no  mystery.  The  muse  asks  not  the  continuous  labour  of 
years  to  prove  its  trueness,  inspiration,  and  power. 

Her  voice  is  the  evidence  of  her  divinencss.  If  the  elaborate 
essay  on  "Method,"  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  proves  him  to  have 
been  a  profound  philosopher,  or  his  "  Table  Talk "  an  erudite 
man,  his  "Address  to  Mont  Blanc"  and  the  "Ancient  Mariner  " 

?rove  him  to  have  been  a  great  poet  of  the  chief  school,  viz.,  the 
maginative. 

Some  brief  and  genuine  productions  show  evidently  that  the 

d2 
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ftiU  range  of  their  authors  poetic  power  has  been  exhausted. 
Such,  Jiowever,  is  not  the  case  with  Coleridge's  poetry.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  fragmentary  greatness  of  what  he  has  written, 
that  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  epie  or  lyric  poetry,  he  would 
have  bequeathed  a  production  to  the  literature  of  our  times  as 
glorious  as  anything  in  classic  Uterature.  Of  him  we  may  predi- 
cate with  safety,  that  while  his  poetic  writings  show  him  to  be  a 
poet  for  all  time,  they  remain  the  partial  and  inadequate  em- 
bodiment of  a  great  genius,  whose  prodigality  of  power  mad^ 
him  careless  of  exertion. 

Had  S.  T.  Coleridge's  early  life  been  characterized  by  the 
same  application  ^to  original  enort  as  to  the  acqui^tdon  of  lus 
ultimate  book-lore  and  erudite  digest  thereof,  he  would  have 
exerted  a  far  greater  influence  on  modem  literature  thaa 
Southey  or  even  VSTordsworth,  though  he  had  only  written  one- 
half  as  mudu 

We  could  have  gladly  found  the  vast  mines  of  human  know* 
ledge  abandoned  in  such  a  case,  by  sucK  a  eenius,  for  the 
intenser  cultivation  of  the  facuKy  divine,  thelofly  ffights  <^ 
imagination,  and  the  igrias  via*  of  poesy. 

But  why  speculate  upon  what  mt^ht  fiave  and  Mv^^have  been? 
That  which  u,  is  more  than  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  oi  any 
criticism,  however  searching  and  deep. 

We  do  not  hold  S«  T.  Coleridge'/S  poetry  to  be  all  perfeetLcm ; 
while  we  admit  that  he  has  in  some  cases  been  wilfully  guiky  oC 
puerilities  and  dulness,  we  maintain  the  fact  of  his  greatness  as  a 
poet,  on  the  ground  qf  what  he  has  written.  The  author  of  that 
marvellous  philosophical  production,  the  "Friend,"  a  prodigy 
in  the  ephemeral  literature  of  modem  times,  as  the  embodied 
gigantic  ideas  in  any  unity  of  discourse  of  such  a  profound  and 
comprehensive  genius  must  of  necessity  be,  when  found  aaonong 
the  ordinary  moonshine,  superficiality,  and  spuriousness  of  that 
periodical  literature  which  meets  with  the  greatest  popularity 
among  men,  shows  most  unmistakeably  to  us  in  what  a  vast 
dominion  of  thought  and  erudition  his  mind  was  accustomed  to 
explore  and  make  his  own.  Hence  his  idea  of  doing  anything 
eitner  in  philosophical  or  poetical  literature  partook  of  the  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur  of  the  mental  dominion  m  which  hia  powers 
worked  in  wondrous  labour,  and  as  life  hastened  on,  the  idea 
^rew  in  all  its  vastness,  ultimately  placing  its  fulfilment  in 
literary  existence  a  painful  impossibdity.  Never  since  the 
colossal  genius  of  John  Milton  explored  the  region  of  thoQght 
and  imagination  accessible  to  man  has  any  genius  traversed  the 
same,  though  in  vastly  diflerent  paths,  so  fidly  conscious  of  and 
absorbed  in  their  vastness,  profundity,  and  sublimity.  How 
comes  it,  then,  to  pass  that  Coleridge  so  signally  failed  where 
Milton  triumphed,  seeing  it  is  a  point  which  no  one  who  ia  weU 
acquainted  with  them  both  would  for  ever  hesitate  to  speak 
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AocMtically  upon,  as  to  which  had  amosiied  the  grefltest  amoml 
of  litemy  material,  or  which  possessed  the  greater  creative  and 
0Oiistr»ettye  power  to  raise  a  monument  of  perpetual  glory? 
We  think  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  Coleridge  did  not  poMess 
that  inflexible  decision  of  character  which  marked  the  life  of  Hbm 
gn§t  Puritan,  and  which  seemed  to  make  all  kis  purposes  reali- 
ties cf  certain  attainment.  All  praise  to  the  great  doers  «ttd 
workers  of  any  age ;  their  works  do  follow ;  bat  let  it  be  vs» 
•wmbered  that  while  man  is  not  the  creature  of  circumstaneM, 
tkey  may  so  conspire  as  to  eren  invest  the  life  of  the  grealeil 
iBea  in  painful  mystery.  Let  us,  in  all  reverence,  and  with  no 
idle  curiosity,  attempt  to  lid  the  veil  whicii  hangs  over  the  life 
of  Coleridge.  Though  Milton  and  Coleridge  both  lived  in  reto* 
lationary  times,  and  although  Coleridge  as  deeply  imbibed  t^ 
mrinciples  of  the  French  Bevolution,  as  did  Milton  those  of  tiM 
£Sngiish  Eevolution  of  his  times,  still  is  there  as  wide  a  diflbr- 
0nee  between  them  as  possible— wide,  indeed,  as  the  diffisreaee 
between  the  grand  principles  of  the  revolutions  ihemselfw. 
While  Milton  seemed  to  acquire  strength  of  character  and  in- 
flexibility of  purpose  from  the  troubled  elements  of  social  oihaov 
im  which  he  livea,  Coleridge  became,  for  the  time  being,  the  ttne 
exponent  of  the  fatal  errors  which  maddened  the  hearts  of  Frenrii 
revolutionists,  and  which  have  left  their  ek>omy  impress  on  Ike 
Aon>apparently  quiescent  social  status  of  France.  A  mind  tint 
has  thoroughly  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
and  passed  through  the  dark  abysses  of  religious  scepticism  to 
the  ardent  reception  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  the 
wondrous,  though  single  principles  of  social  life  which  it  in- 
spires, aided  by  such  resources  of  knowledge  and  imaginative^ 
powers  as  Coleridge  possessed,  needed  only  the  inflexibility  of 
purpose  of  many  ordmary  men  to  have  produced  a  work  of 
transcendent  glory — a  work  combining  in  a  perfect  unity  the 
characteristic  sublimity  of  his  "  Address  to  Mont  Blanc,"  the 
immutable  beauty  ana  pathos  of  *' Christabel,"  and  the  calm, 
awful,  and  inspiring  mysticism  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,*'  per- 
vaded and  deeply  j^rmeated  by  the  profoundest  philosophy. 

Coleridge  lived  in  remarkably  eventful  times,  and  his  life  is 
made  up  of  remarkable  crises ; — ^we  refer  especially  to  the  history 
of  his  belief  and  political  and  religious  opinions.  Society,  as  it 
presented  itself  to  his  ardent  and  aspiring  youth,  was  little  else 
than  a  dire  chaos,  itself  convulsed  by  the  French  Be  volution. 
He  dreamed  of  and  desired  a  Pantisocracy,  which,  like  all  other 
Eutopian  schemes,  was  to  be  too  far  removed  from  the  great 
seat  of  political  wrong,  and  consequent  woe,  to  be  of  any  real 
beaefit  to  our  ruined  raoe.  Eeligion,  too,  in  his  early  days,  in 
its  popular  aspects,  was  convulsed  by  the  same  political  agita- 
tions ttnd  dianges;  and  as  ihe  asserting  mind  of  Frajice  had 
divested  itself  of  the  ignoble  trammels  of  Catholicism,  ~~ 
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men,  in  sympathy  with  it,  discorered  the  kmentable  faUibili^ 
of  all  state  cnurch  organisms ;  and  Coleridge  himself,  reared  in 
the  bosom  of  Episoopacy,  and  educated  at  her  great  shrine  of 
■learning,  forsook  her  pseudo  forms  and  lifeless  eredoes,  to  tread 
the  oold  and  arid  wastes  of  Socinianism. 

The  great  errors  of  our  common  humanity  are  its  extremes. 
Coleridge  himself  sought  refuge  from  the  eyils  of  monarchy  in 
the  fancied  universal  liberty  of  his  Pantisocracy ;  and  irom  th^ 
trammels  of  Episcopacy  he  delivered  himselt  to  pursue  tiie 
negations  and  truthless  ways  of  Socinianism.  Poor  Shelley,  in 
like  though  deeper  disgust,  carried  the  extreme  to  its  utmost 
extremity,  and  dared  even  to  si^  himself  "  Atheoe."  Let  our 
readers  oraw  their  own  conclusions  from  facts  like  these.  We 
haye  but  one,  and  that  most  palpable.  Our  "  iron  pen  "  hath 
already  written  it. 

These  great  facts  of  our  author's  life  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  and  ponder  well,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  the  poesy  of 
Coleridge. 

The  poetry  of  Coleridge  is  highly  and  beautiful  classical.  It  • 
is  the  classic  chastity  of  the  first  Grecian  school.  He  is  the 
chaste  sculptor,  rather  than  the  florid  painter.  He  reminds  us 
rather  of  Phidias  than  Bubens.  His  pictures  are  cartoons,  and 
his  poetical  works,  if  ever  illustrated  at  all  by  art,  like  those  of 
^schylus,  should  be  illustrated  by  Flaxman.  Take  this  passage, 
as  it  occurs  to  us  first,  irom  the  "  Destiny  of  Nations :"— • 

**  She,  meantime, 
Saw  crowded  close  beneath  the  covertare 
A  mother  and  her  children — lifeless  all, 
Yet  lovely;  not  a  lineament  was  marred; 
Death  bad  put  on  so  slumber-like  a  form. 
It  was  a  piteous  sight;  and  one,  a  babe, 
The  crisp  milk  frozen  on  its  innocent  lips, 
Lay  on  the  woman's  arm,  its  little  hand 
Stretched  on  her  bosom." 

With  this  classic  chastity  there  is  often  a  blending  of  fine 
impassioned  feeling,  an  attamment  in  poesy  of  highest  excellence. 

"  They  parted,  ne'er  to  meet  again. 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  {ree  the  hollow  heart  from  paining. 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  rolb  between, 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  onoe  hath  been."-—**  ChristabeL* 

We  are  not  only  warm  admirers  of  classic  poesy  of  the  Gre- 
cian school, — using  that  term  as  expressive  of  the  uniyersal  attri- 
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bute  of  highest  poetry,  but  even  zealously  contentious  for  it  as  a 
standard  canon  of  criticism,  by  which  wo  would  estimate  the 
might  and  wealth  of  any  jfemus.  We  fear — we  know — that 
where  this  is  lost  sight  of  in  criticism,  much  that  is  merest  floridity« 
word-painting,  and  often  veriest  bombast,  is  allowed  to  pass  for 
true  and  genuine  poetry,  if  not  yet  in  a  rigid  sense,  yet  poetry 
in  some  unutterable  sense. 

Of  thought,  language  is  the  artistic  symbol.  If  a  thought  of 
truth  and  beauty  be  clearly  apprehended,  it  will  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  best  expressed  by  those  terms  of  language  which  in 
their  combinations  and  relationships  most  fittingly  and  accu- 
ratelj  express  the  conception ;  now,  that  in  such  a  case  of  clear 
poetical  apprehension,  verbosity  and  the  like  is  either  allow- 
Ste.  necel/ary,  or  eren  poseibfe  .in  any  degree,  we  most  confi- 
dently  deny.  There  is  such  a  thing  popular  as  a  vagueness  of 
thought,  dreaminess,  or  shadowyness  of  conception,  clothed  in 
language,  of  which  the  musical  rhythmic  flow  is  rather  the  charm 
readers  feel  than  the  true  poesy  of  thought  and  wealth  of  con- 
ception they  think  not  of  or  even  demand.  Is  even  Tennyson 
&ee  here  P  Men  look  often  upon  language  in  its  symbolic  cha- 
racter merely,  admire  its  various  attributes,  and  neglect  to  seek 
for  and  grasp  that  of  which  it  is  only  typical,  and  of  no  real  use 
except  in  relationship  thereto  by  way  of  interpretation — thought 
itselt. 

If  poetry  were  always  estimated  by  the  real  amount  of  clear, 
sterling,  healthy  wealtn  of  conception,  should  we  not  find  much 
that  has  been  pronounced  genuine,  accounted  no  longer?  We 
shall  not  be  supposed  to  mean  that  anything  approaching  to 
verbal  rigidity  an^  barrenness  in  poetical  comUon  is  worthy 
of  cultivation :  by  no  means.  There  is  little  danger  of  the 
poetical  mind  failing  on  this  wise ;  the  danger  is  in  the  extreme 
of  all  this,  as  every  reader  knows,  if,  when  he  reads  modem 
'poetry,  he  requires  of  it  more  than  rhythmic  beauty  or  verbal 
display,  i.  e.,  clear  and  potent  thought.  Truth  and  beauty,  life 
and  expression,  are  as  clearly  expressed  in  the  cartoons  of 
Saphael  as  in  the  splendours  of  Bubens. 

We  say,  then,  let  us  write  down  the  verbal  Babel  of  modem 
poesy,  that  has  long  been  lifting  its  confused  proportions  and 
lombled  architecture  to  the  ignorant  ^aze  and  worship  of  men, 
ijet  us  cultivate  that  which  is  as  possible  to  our  glorious  Saxon 
language  as  to  the  purest  classic  Greek  in  its  primeval  excel- 
lence— transparency  and  giant  vigour  of  conception. 

There  is  as  much  truthful  sarcasm  as  wit  in  the  great  French.* 
man's  remark  or  intimation,  that  *'  men  used  language  as  if  H 
were  given  to  them  to  conceal  their  thoughts  instead  of  reveal 
them;  and  some  men,  it  would  seem,  that  they  may  the  more 
effectually  succeed  in  their  attempts  to  hide  thought,  because 
poor  and  dwarfish,  cultivate  the  artistics  of  poetry,  and  for  pro- 
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ftmdtty  of  mind,  and  strength  and  wealth  of  conoeptimi,  snbsti- 
tnte  the  music  of  mere  words  and  ihe  dignity  of  empty  aoimds. 
Let  such  take  all  due  counsel  of  the  Frencmnan's  sarcasm  and 
witticism. 

Buckingham.  £.  W.  S. 

(Ihhe  continued,) 


Obbdiencb. — ^Whoso  cannot  obey  cannot  be  free,  still  lass 
bear  role :  he  that  is  the  inferior  of  nothing  can  be  the  si^e- 
rior  of  nothing,  the  equal  of  nothing. — Carlyle, 

Ikkobtalitt. — 

Thoaght 
Alone,  and  its  quick  elemeiits — wm,  passion, 
Season,  imagination — cannot  die. 

What  has  thought 
To  do  with  time,  or  place,  or  circumstance  r — Shelley, 

Thb  Condition  ov  Humanity. — Man  standing  midway  in 
eternity  looks  back  to  Deity  as  his  author,  and  forward  to 
Deity  as  his  protector;  and  bears  the  pledge  and  impre68.of 
Deity  on  his  immortal  spirit. — W.  A.  Butler. 

The  Law  of  the  Wobld. — 

Those  that  are  up  themselves  keep  others  low ; 

Those  that  are  low  themselves  hold  others  hard, 
Ne  suffer  them  to  rise,  or  greater  grow ; 
And  every  one  doth  strive  his  fellow  down  to  throw. 

Tkomsim. 
Comfabatiyes. — ^It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  better  does  not 
necessarily  imply  good. — Wimtely. 

How  to  attain  Joy.— 

Go,  fix  some  weighty  truth ; 
Chain  down  some  passion ;  do  some  generous  deed ; 
Teach  ignorance  to  see,  or  grief  to  smile ; 
Correct  thy  friend,  befriend  thy  greatest  foe ; 
Or,  with  warm  heart,  aiid  confidence  divine. 
Spring  up,  and  lay  strong  hold  on  Him  who  made  thee. 

Yt/WMf. 

Eeading  and  Retflection. — 

Who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 
ITncertain  and  unsettled  still  remams ; 
Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself, 
Cruae  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 
And  trifles,  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  spunge, 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore.— Jft/ton. 
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The  Bbasoit  Why.    London :  Iloalflton  and  Wright 

This  it  a  eyclopflsdia  of  tbe  soionoe  of  common  things,  of  very 
^at  value.  It  contains  1,338  questions,  which  a  person  seek- 
ing information  from  a  sensible  and  learned  friend  might  be 
Buppoted  to  ask,  with  the  answers  which  such  a  friend  might 
give.  The  answers  to  those  questions  are  frequently  corrobo- 
rated by  extracts  from  many  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
fa|b^ts  treated  of  in  them ;  the  etymology  and  signification  of 
dimeolt  terms  is  given,  and  numerous  diagrams  and  illustration! 
are  employed  to  assist  the  understanding  in  its  ondeaTour  to 
Bain  an  acquaintance  with  the  knowledge  it  contains.  It  is  a 
book  to  be  kept  at  hand  for  consultation  in^  moments  of  diffi- 
onlty-,  to  refresh  the  memory,  or  to  impart  interest  to  some 
passing  thought.  Parents  snould  buy  it  for  their  children, 
teachers  should  recommend  it  to  their  pupils,  where  they  cannot 
adopt  it  as  a  text-book,  and  self-educators  should  give  it  a  place 
on  their  shelves,  that  whensoever  a  thought  suggests  itself  re- 
{^ardin^  the  reason  of  any  appearance,  ho  may  be  able  to  find  in 
it  a  guide  and  a  friend.  It  nas  reached  its  tenth  thousand.  It 
merits  success,  and  is  sure  to  receive  it.  It  is  a  lucky  thought, 
ably  worked  out. 

HiSTOBT  07  Sunday.    London :  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

This  is  a  learned,  well- written  pamphlet,  the  substance  of 
which  is  extracted  from  a  volume  entitled,  **  Time  and  Faith : 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Data  of  Ecclesiastical  History."  Whatever 
ean  be  said  on  the  author's  side  of  the  Sabbath  controversy,  he 
has  ably  and  concisely  stated.  The  side  he  takes  may  be  dis- 
cerned from  the  following  extract : — 

"  The  true  SKhbtth  principle  is,  that  for  sll  there  ehoutd  be  provided,  at 
frequent  intervale,  a  sraeon  of  relaxation  from  toil,  affording  not  only  a  leieore 
hour  for  moral  and  religloai  improvement,  but  tboee  opportanities  for  freeh 
air  and  out- door  ezerciie,  without  which  .  .  .  health  is  impaired,  and 
life  ahortened.'^ 

The  Sabbath  question  was  diseassed  in  this  periodical  in  1853. 
Those  who  read  the  papers  it  contained  should  read  this  pamph- 
let. Temperately  and  ably  stated  expositions  of  opinion  ought 
to  be  valued  and  studied,  whatever  are  our  own  opinions  on 
the  topic  under  consideration. 
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OuTLiNBs  OF  Theobxtical  Looic,  founded  on  the  New  Ana- 
lytic  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  By  C.  MAxaFiKU)  Ikglbbt,  M.A. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Uo. 

This  is  intended  as  a  class  text-book.  It  is  well  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  {/*uscd  by  a  good  logician  and  a  disciple  of  the  Hamil- 
toman  thought-science.  It  is  too  meagre  for  self-teaching,  and 
very,  eyen  scholastically,  dir.  The  work  is  able  and  clear,  and 
though  it  is  more  a  compilation  than  an  original  work,  will  be 
seryiceable,  we  doubt  not,  in  disciplining  mind,  and  controlling 
the  efforts  of  random  thought. 


Tub  English  of  Shakespeabi:.    By  G.  L.  Cbaik.    London: 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

This  author's  "  Outlines  of  the  English  Language  "  brought 
down  the  subject  to  the  Shakesperian  era.  We  presume  that 
this  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  same  work.  It  consists  of  the 
play  of  "Julius  Ceesac,"  to  which  is  prefixed  "a  Philological 
Commentary  "  of  great  merit  and  importance,  in  which  the 
peculiarities  of  the  English  tongue  are  learnedly  discoursed  upon 
and  explained.  We  heartily  recommend  the  work,— with  the 
caveat^  that  twenty-six  pages  of  "additiona  and  cocreetioBfl  "  is 
too  much  for  any  author  to  demand. 


Lbabning  and  Wisdom. — No  man  is  wiser  for  his  learning; 
it  may  administer  matter  to  work  in,  or  objects  to  work  upon; 
but  wit  and  wisdom  are  bom  with  a  man. — John  Selden, 

Living  by  Eule. — 

Slight  th<)se  who  say — amid  their  sickly  healths — 

Thou  liv'st  by  rule.    What  doth  not  so  but  man? 
Houses  are  built  bj  rule,  and  commonwealths ; 

Entice  the  trustie  sun,  if  that  you  can, 
From  his  ecliptic  line ;  beckon  the  skie  : 
Who  liyes  by  rule  then  keeps  good  company. 

George  Herbert 

Abistocbacy  and  People. — The  nobles  look  back  on  the 
past,  and  in  so  doing  often  remain  motionless.  The  other 
classes  look  to  the  future,  and  inarch  on. — J^.  Ancillon. 

Mankind. — 

Man  is  but  man,  inconstant  still  and  yarious  ; 
There's  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to-day ; 
Perhaps  the  atoms  rolling  in  his  brain, 
Make  him  think  honestly  this  present  hour. 
The  next,  a  swarm  of  base  ungrateM  thoughts 
May  mount  alofb.  John  Dtyden, 
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LESSONS    ON   PEBNCH.* 

BT  W.   J.  OHAVFION,  A.B. 

PART  IL— THE    INFLEXIONS. 

5.«— Thb  Verb — continued. 

Irregular  Verbs  of  the  Third  Cokjuqatioit. 

1.  DECHOiR,  TO  Dbcat. 

pjtiMiTiVK  Forms — 1,  Dschoib;  2,  Decuus;  3,  Deciioir;  4,  — 

5,  Dechtj. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  D^cho-is  -is  -it  -yons  -jez  -iont 

(ATo  Imperfect.} 

Preterite        D^cImis  -us  -ut  -iimes  -iires  -urent 

Future  D^cherr-ai  -as  -a  -008  -ez  -ont 

Conditional    D^cherr-ais  -ais  -ait  -ions  -iez  -aient 

SUBtTUNCTIYE  MoOD. 

Present       D^cho-ie      -ies      -ie       -yions     -jiez     -lent 
Preterite     D^chu-sse    -sses    -t        -ssions    -sslez    -ssent 

Imfbrative  Mood. 
D^chois        d^choyons    d^chojez. 

These  forms  are  very  seldom  met  with;  ia  fact,  dechoir  and  dechu  are 
almost  the  onlj  parts  in  use.  Dechu  with  avoir  means  to  have  declined  or 
decayed ;  bat  with  etre  it  means  to  have  lost :  thns,  depute  ce  moment  son 
credit  A  DECHU  de  jour  en  jour,  from  that  moment  his  reputation  declined 
firom  day  to  day.  lit  SONT  DBCHU8  de  letsrs  privileges^  they  have  lost  their 
pririleges. 

Choir,  to  fallf  and  caUf  fallenf  are  the  only  parts  of  the  simple  verb. 

EcHOiR,  to  fall  due,  to  expire  (as  a  lease),  has  only  the  following  tenses 
and  persons: — 

Ikdicatite  Mood. 

Present      II  ^choit,  or  il  ^chet        ils  ^cheient,  or  lis  ^ch^ent 
Imperfect   II  ^choyait  Preterite         II  dchut 

Future       II  ^cherra  Conditional     IX  ^cherrait 

SuBJUNOTiYB  Mood. 

Present     Qa'il  Scheie,  or  qn'il  dch^e 
Preterite   Qu'iUchiit 

*  Contkwed  from  page  136,  toI.  ilL,  1857. 
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Participles. 

Present      Echeant  Past      Echn 

The  compound  tenses  are  used  as  follows: — Le  hUlet  a  echo  le  cinq  da 
dernier  maiSf  the  bill  fell  due  the  fifth  of  last  month.  Cet  effet  est  echu, 
this  bill  is  due. 


2.  FALLOIR,  TO  be  KEQumrs  or  Propeh. 

This  verb  is  used  only  in  the  third  person  singular  of  each  tense,  as 
follows : — 

"  Indioatiye  Mood. 

Present        11  faut  Imperfect         II  fallait 

Preterite     U  fallnt  FfUtwe  II  faudrs 

CondUional       II  faudrait 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present      Qu'ilikille  Preterite     Qu'il  fallut 

Participle. 

Past       Fallu 

The  following  sentences  will  show  the  use  of  this  verb : — 

II  faut  secouer  F^me  quand  elle  est  abattue. 

II  est  facheux  qu'il  faille  Stre  malheureuz  pour  connattre  ses  amb.  It  is 
vezatious  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  (or  that  one  must  be)  unfortunate  to  know 
one's  friends. 

Je  ferai  tout  ce  qu'il  faudra  pour  rdussir.  I  will  do  all  that  tohick  it  will  be 
necessary  (to  do)  in  order  to  succeed. 

II  faut  que  vous  en  soyez  content.  You  must  be  satisfied  with  it.  Literally, 
.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  be,  &c. 

II  ne  faut  pas  que  vous  vons  persuadiez  que  vos  auteurs  dramatiqoes  soient 
sup^rieurs  aux  ndtres.  You  ought  not  to  persuade  yourselves  that  your  dramatic 
authors  are  superior  to  ours. 

II  me  faut  de  Targent.     I  want  some  money. 

II  vous  faudra  d'un  chapeau  neuf.     You  will  want  a  new  hat. 

3.  MOXJVOIR,  to  Move. 
Primitive  Forms— 1,  Meus;  2,  Mus;  3,  Mouvoir;  4,  Mouvantj  5,  Ho. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present      Meu-s    -s     -t        mouv-ons     -ez       meuvent 
Preterite  Mu-s      -s    -t  -mes    -tes     -rent 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present    Meuy-e     -es    -e        mouv-ions     -iez    meavent 

IxpERATivs  Mood. 
Meus        mouvens    mouvez 
The  rest  is  regular.     The  preterite  tenses  are  rarely  used. 


4.  PLEtrvOIB,  TO  Rain. 
iNBiCATiVE  Mood. 
Present        II  pleut  Preterm     II  pint 

Imperfect     II  pleuvait  Future        11  plcuvra 

Ccnditienal       11  pleuvmft 
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SuBJUKCTiYx  Mood. 
PreseiU      Qa  il  pleave  PreteriU    Qa'U  pldii 

Participles. 
Freaent      Pleavant  Past      Pki 


5.  POUVOIR,  TO  BE  Able. 

Primitive  Forms— 1,  Peux  or  Puis;  2,  Pus;  3,  Pouvoir; 

4,  PouvANT;  5,  Pu. 


Ikmcative  Mood. 


Pais  ) 


Present        Peuxt      ^°^    ^°*        pouvons    pouvez    peurent 

Imperfect     Poavau,  &c.  Preterite        Pu-s    -a    -t,  &c. 

Future         Pourrai,  &c.  CondUionaJ    Poorrai-t,  &c. 

Sfbjunctite  Mood. 
Present      Pubse,  &c.  Preterite    Posse,  &c. 

(No  Imperative.) 

Infinitiye  Mood. 

Present      Poavoir  Compouiid      Avoir  pu 

Je  peux  is  allowed  in  conversation  and  in  poetry,  but  Je  puis  is  alwars 
admissible.  In  asking  a  qnestton,  Puis-JB?  is  the  onlj  proper  expression  im 
Can  I  ? 


6.  S'ASSEOIIi,  to  Seat  One's  Self,  to  Siz. 
(BeOected  Verb.) 

Primitive  Forms — 1,  Je  m'assieds;  2,  Je  m*assis;  3,  S'asseoir; 

4,  S'assetant;  5,  Assis. 


Singular, 

Je  m'assieds 
Tu  t'assieda 
n  or  eUe  s'assied 

Je  m'assejrais 
Ta  f  asseyais 
S  or  aUs  a'aasejait 

Jem'assis 
Tut'assifl 
II  or  elle  s'assit 

Je  m*a88i^ni 
Ta  t'assi^ras 
II  or  elle  a'aasi^ra 


Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense, 

Plural. 

Nous  nous  assejons 
Voos  voos  asseyez 
lis  or  elles  s'asse/ent 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Nous  BOBS  asaeyions 
Vons  Toos  aasejiez 
lis  or  ellea  slaMejaieiit 


Preterite  Tense. 


Futmre  Tense. 


Nous  nous  asstmes 
Voos  vous  assttes 
Us  or  elles  s'assirent 

Nous  nous  assi^roos 
Votts  vous  assitfrea 
Ila  er  tiles  s'aaai^Bt 
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Sinffular.  CotuHHonal  Terue,  Plural 


Je  m'assi^rufl 
Ta  t*assierJU8 
II  or  elle  s'auitfimit 


Nons  nous  assi^rions 
Vous  Tons  assidriez 
Us  or  elles  s^assi^raient 


These  two  tenses,  the  fatnre  and  the  eonditiooal,  ha^e  also  another  form, 
ass^ftraif  &c.,  and  atteyerait,  &c. ;  and  €U9oira%  and  ttaaoiraiB  are  also  foood 
bat  very  rarely. 

Compound  Terues        Je  me  snis,  dtais,  &c.,  assis 

SuBjuKCTiYE  Mood. 

Present  Tense, 
Singular.  Plural 


Qne  jo  ro'asseye 
Qae  tu  t'asseyes 
Qa'il  or  qu'elle  s^asseye 


Qae  nous  nous  asseyions 
Qae  Tons  roas  asseyiez 
^  Qa'ils  or  qa  elles  s'asseyent 


Preterite  Tense. 


Que  je  m'assisse 
Qae  ta  t'assisses 
Qn'il  or  qu'elle  n'asstt 


Qae  noas  noas  assissions 
Qae  voos  voas  assissiez 
Qn'ils  or  qa*elles  s'assissent 


Comoound  Tenses        Qae  je  me  sois,  que  je  me  fosse,  assis 

Imfebatite  ifooD. 

Singular.  Plural 

Asseyons-nous 
Assied-toi  Asseyez-voas 

Inpixitive  Mood, 
Present      S^asseoir  Compound      Setre  assis 

Pabticifles. 

Present      S*asseyant  Past      Assis 

Compound        S'^tant  assis 

[Note.— This  verb  is  given  at  fall  length,  for  the  double  purpose  of  Show- 
ing the  irregularities  and  of  exhibiting  the  fall  conjugation  of  a  reflected  wrh. 

In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  SE  basbeoir,  to  sit  down  again,  and 
AfiSEOiB,  to  set,  to  place:  except  that  the  latter,  being  a  transitive  verb, takes 
AVOiB  instead  of  etre  in  the  compound  tenses. 

The  simple  verb  seoir,  to  hecome^  to  fit,  is  used  in  only  a  few  of  the  teastf, 
and  from  its  signification,  only  in  the  third  person  singular  and  plural. 

Indicatite  Mood. 

Present      II  sied    ils  silent  Imperfect      II  seyait    ils  seyaient 

Future       II  si^ra  ils  si^ront  Conditional     II  si^rait  ils  sieraient 

SuBSEOiR,  to  respite,  to  supersede,  is  a  legal  term,  and  rarely  used  except 
in  the  present  infinitive  and  the  past  participle  sursis. 

Of  EASSEOIR,  to^reseai,  or,  in  speaking  of  liquids,  to  settle,  the  only  other 
part  in  use  is  the  participle  rassis.  But  sB  basseoib,  to  sit  down  agaaih  i* 
conjugated  in  all  respects  like  s'asseoib. 
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SLJud^i  Totmg Mm*t Mfmitkd Im- 
provement Societif. — This  sodefy  was 
establuhed  in  the  year  1851,  that 
memorable  year  which  saw  the  oom- 
pletion  of  the  first  Art  and  Industrial 
Palace.  It  has  since,  bj  the  AX- 
mightj's  blessing,  progressively  pros- 
pered, and  may  now  be  fearlessly  re- 
garded a  permanent  institation.  Its 
reT.  president  (the  Rev.  Hagh  Allen, 
BCA.)  is  the  founder  of  it,  and  nnder 
his  snperintendency,  it  has  been  made 
e£Eectnal  in  doing  much  sterling  good. 
The  rooms  of  the  society  are  at  No. 
2,  Commercial-streetj  Whitechapel 
High-street,  almost  opposite  SL  Jade's 
Chorch.  We  have  a  reading-room 
open  every  weekday  evening,  from 
seven  until  ten  o'clock,  supplied  with 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and 
periodicals^the  TimeB,  lUtutraied 
News^  Punch,  Leisure  Hour,  House- 
hold Words,  Chambers*  Journal,  Chris- 
tian Cabinet,  &c.  Our  library  com- 
prises nearly  400  volumes,  all  of  a 
useful,  improving  character;  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  we  have  very 
instructive  lectures.  Our  classes  are 
six  in  number,  viz.,  Theological^French, 
Eldcution,  Essay  and  Discussion 
(amalgamated),  Singing,  and  Bible 
Classes.    The  writer  can  vouch  for 


the  usefulness  of  this  society,  as  he 
has  jMractically  experienced  the  bene- 
fits of  a  three  years'  membership.  The 
classes  are  well  conducted,  and  under 
able  management  The  Elocution 
Class  has  frequently  given  public 
entertainments,  which  have  afforded 
much  pleasure,  and  have  procured 
material  assistance  to  the  society's 
funds.  The  members  of  the  Discus- 
sion and  Essay  Class  have  also  credit- 
ably acquitted  themselves  in  their 
entertainments.  One  which  they  gavo 
in  November  of  last  year  was  very 
successful.  The  following  essays  were 
•  read: — "Slavery  the  Degradation  of 
I  a  Nation;"  "  Liberty  the  Glory  of  a 
,  Nation;"  "Nineveh;"  "My  Dream,  or 
,  a  Peep  into  the  Future;"  "Money 
,  Makes  the  Man "  (shewn  to  be  false) ; 
and  "  Some  of  the  Causes  of  Drunken- 
ness. Our  Singing  Class  consists  of 
some  fifty  members,  who  are,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  singing  master, 
making  progress  in  their  vocal  abili- 
ties. A  bright  future  seems  to  stretch 
before  our  path.  We  would  fain  sec 
our  number  of  members  increased. 
Will  any  reader  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of -the  society  become  a  mem- 
ber? If  so,  I  assure  him  he  will  not 
be  disappointed. — J.  R. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  ordinary  literary  journals,  that 
the  titles  of  books  are  becoming  ex- 
cess! vi'y  confusing.  This  is  sorely 
inexcusable  in  publishers,  who  have 
always  at  hand  the  catalogue  of  books 
published  during  the  present  century. 
We  find,  for  instance,  a  Rev.  John 
Anderson,  a  pleasing  minor  poet,  cre- 
dited with  being  the  author  of  the 
"Pleasures  of  Hope;"  while  a  Rev. 


J.  T.  Campbell  is  announced  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Home," 
which  is  the  right  title  of  Anderson's 
work.  Then  we  have  a  poem,  "  Wo- 
man," by  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery, 
and  a  work,  "  Woman,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Jessop,  another  preacher.  Leigh 
Hunt  is  the  author  of  the  "  Religion 
of  the  Heart,"  and  now  we  have  the 
"Religion  of  the  Heart"  by  Charles 
Bowdler.     If  these  thmgs  continue, 
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how  can  mistakes  be  aToided?  Do 
publishers  find  it  advisable  to  tag 
such  titles  to  worthless  books  that 
they  may  be  **  cot  off"  by  tho  facili- 
ties  for  mistake  arising  thence?  If 
BOf  the  days  of  paimitlty  are  not  yet 
over,  and  *'  the  arts  of  de»iga  "  may 
be  said  to  be  progressing  rapidly  in 
our  country. 

W.  M.Thackerat  iso^ui  reported 
to  be  hard  at  work  on  a  new  serial,  to 
make  its  appearance  about  Christmas. 

Douglas  Jerrold  died  at  Kil- 
bum  Friory,  after  ten  days*  illness, 
i^ortly  after  noon  on  Muoday,  8th 
ult  He  was  the  most  distiuguished 
poetic  humorist  of  the  day,  a  worthy 
successor  of  Uook,  Hood,  Smith,  and 
his  early  and  much  loved  friend,  La- 
man  Blanchard.  The  literary  men  of 
London  have  met  an  irreparable  loss 
in  such  a  man  and  friend. 

M.  ALEXANUffB  Thomas,  ex- Pro- 
fessor of  Histcry  in  the  University  of 
France,  died  in  exile  in  Wales,  of 
hatred  of  moral  evil,  manifest  in  high 
places. 

M.  Cu.  Semusat,  author  of  the 
"  Life  of  Abelard,"  announces  his  in- 
tention of  issuing  a  Life  of  Bagok. 

A  triennial  prize,  instituted  in 
1848,  for  the  encouragemeDtof  English 
Sacred  Poetry,  has  just  been  awarded 
to  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.,  for  a  poem 
on  tho  "  Death  of  Jscob." 

Deak  Milaian's  "  Fazio,"  in  an 
Italian  translation,  is  to  be  produced 
in  London  this  year,  and  our  magnates 
will  applaud  that  uttered  in  diffase 
Italian,  which  they  would  better  un- 
derstand in  concise  English.  Such  is 
faahionl 

John  C.  Prince,  the  Manch^ter 
Artisan  Poet,  is  in  distressed  circum- 
stances, and  the  press  has  made  an 
appeal  to  the  public  in  bis  behalf. 

J.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Glenlair,  Pro- 
fiesBor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Ma- 
rischal  Cullego,  Aberdeen,  has  gained 
the  prize  of  £130,  instituted  by  the 
members  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
ridge,  in  honour  of  J.  C.  Adams,  the 


discoverer    of    "  Neptune  :*"    subject, 
"  The  Theory  of  Saturn's  Rings." 

The  Cambridge  Burket  Prize  has 
bcea  awarded  to  Francis   Exton, 
B.A.,  of  St.  John's,  for  the  best  proee    ^ 
phikeophic  critique  on  Pope's  **  Essay 
on  Man,"  epistle  i.,  lines  43 — 76. 

Mr.  Etre  £.  Chowb  is.  preparing 
an  entirely  new  History  of  France. 

Fred.  Hurteb's  "  Hi&tury  of  In- 
nocent III.  and  his  Cotemporaries " 
has  been  translated,  and  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Longmana. 

Mrs.  Everett  Green  has  pie- 
pared  the  State  Papers  of  the  earlj 
part  of -James  L's  reign,  1603 — 1610, 
for  the  press. 

JoHK  Ei>MU]rD  Beads  has  preo 
sented  the  world  with  a  finally  revisad 
edition  of  his  '*  Poetical  Wflrks." 

One  of  the  contributors  to  the  Br^ 
ti»h  CoMtrovernaUti  is  preparing  a 
guide-book  to  the  Civil  Service  Ex- 
aminations. 

The  Directors  of  the  Scottish  Ten^ 
perance  League  offer  prizes  of  £100 
and  £25  respectively  for  the  best 
Temperance  Tale,  i  la  **  Bumieli 
Family,"  for  men  and  children.  £iOO 
bonus  for  taking  a  one-sided  view  of 
an  important  social  question,  on  which 
the  discovery  of  the  &uth  is  Buoet 
desirable!  A  good  end  sought  by  bad 
means. 

The  following  prizes  have  been 
awarded  at  Oxford,  viz. : — The  Kew^ 
degate,  for  the  bei»t  English  poem  09 
the  "  Temple  of  Janus,"  to  Mr.  P.  & 
WoRSLET,  Corpus  Christi-  College; 
the  Chancellor's,  for  the  best  English 
essay  on  a  *'  Comparison  of  the  Morel 
Results  of  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
Mythology,"  to^^lr.  H.  S.  CuKNl>«- 
HAM,  Trinity;  Mrs.  Denyer's,  on  the 
"  Social  Duties  of  Christians,"  to  Bev. 
R.  Barti«ett,  M.A,  Trinity;  and  Oft 
the  "  Manifestation  of  Divine  Justiee 
and  Mercy  in  the  Atonement,"  to  Bsr* 
H.  Boyd,  Exeter  College. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Tra^ 
are  to  be  published^  bj  order  of  tJm 
Pope. 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Author  of  the  "Art  of  Re(Vioning"  ^^  Elements  of  JEthetoric,**  ^e, 

COPERNICUS— MODERN  ASTRONOMY. 

To  secure  at  once  clearness  of  arrangement  and  continuity  of 
exposition,  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  notice  some  events  in 
the  life  of  Copernicus,  which  have  carried  us  beyond  the  period 
at  which  his  theory  of  the  planetary  system  had  been  elaborated, 
and,  in  some  measure,  made  known  to  the  learned  and  inqui- 
Bitive  of  his  cotemporaries.  Alone  on  the  outposts  of  scientific 
conquest ;  undespairingly  tenanting  the  solitary  sentinel-house, 
erected  on  the  utmost  verge  to  which  intimidated  inquiry  had 
ventured  to  extend  her  power ;  self-concentred  and  self-upheld, 
although  uncheered  by  sympathy  of  thought  or  companionship 
in  study,  with  the  noble  heroism  of  patient  labour,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  waging  an  imcompromising  warfare  with  doubt, 
error,  diflSculty,  and  distance ;  and  he  now  brings  with  him  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  and  the  trophies  of  his  conquests.  Let  us 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  modes  and  processes  by  which, 
overstepping  the  wonted  boundaries  of  human  thought,  he  sub- 
stantiated a  new  and  true  explanation  of  the  majestic  and  8low]y- 
evolving  phenomena  of  the  far-off  firmament.  To  effect  this 
well,  we  must  turn  back  the  pages  of  the  history  of  science,  and 
retroject  our  thoughts  far  into  the  time-distance  of  former  cen- 
turies, when  expenmental  philosophy  scarcely]  existed,  and  autho- 
rity had  closed  the  doors  of  farther  investigation.  Tn  going 
forwards  from  the  light  into  the  darkness  there  is  little  chance 
of  acquiring  distinctness  of  vision.  Let  us  rather  voluntarily 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  light  which  the  after  centuries  reveal,  until 
we  are  able  to  turn  our  faces  towards  the  light  thereof,  and  find 
some  use  for  the  illumination  which  it  can  throw  back  upon 
the  past. 

Early  in  the  history  of  our  race  the  stars  had  attracted  the 
loving  watchfulness  of  thoughtful  men.  They  gazed  on  them 
long  and  patiently  as  they  sparkled  in  the  intense  blue  of  an 
Oriental  sky.  They  had  grouped  them  into  constellations,  traced 
their  pathways,  calculated  their  wanderings,  and  determined  the 
periods  in  which  their  journeys  were  performed.  The  phases 
of  "  the  two  great  lights  **  had  been  so  scanned  and  studied,  that 
their  slowest  changes  were  marked,  knovm,  and  registered. 
Almost  all  the  facts  ascertainable  by  mere  inspection  had  been 
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placed  in  the  treasuries  of  science.    Intellect,  however,  had  not 
yet  overleaped  the  barriers  of  sensation,  and  secured  a  pathway 
to  truths  of  higher  grade  than  those  to  which  sense  alone  gives 
currency.    Hence  every  effort  made  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  stars  accepted  as  real  and  true  that  which  was  only  appa- 
rent.   Reasoning  faith  must  learn  to  pass  beyond  the  visible, 
before  it  is  possible  to  find  the  true  revealed  in  the  seeming. 
For  a  time  tne  Greeks  expei^ded  their  grandly  theoretic  intel- 
lects upon  the  scientific  construction  of  astronomy,  and  brought 
into  being  a  multitude  of  hypotheses,  according  to  which  the 
mystic  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  miykt  be  explained. 
These,  unfortunately,  in  the  then  state  of  experimental  science, 
could  not  be  subjected  to  any  decisive  test,  but  continued  to 
retain  the  fascination,  as  well  as  the  indefiniteness,  of  dreams. 
Hipparchus  saw  this  deficiency,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  it, 
by  tne  institution  of  continuous,  accurate,  and  constant  ooserva- 
tion.    Following  his  example,  Ptolemy  closely  examined  facts, 
and  patiently  pursued  his  researches  into  the  secrets  of  the 
motions  of  "  the  orbs  of  heaven."    At  length,  having  accumu- 
lated multitudinous  observations,  he  began  to  theorize,  and  by  a 
most  ingeniously  devised  system  of  cycles  and  epicycles,  satis- 
factorily, for  a  time,  accounted  for  the  phenomena  of  the  planet- 
ary motions.    This  system  was  recognized  as  true,  enjoyed  the 
popularity  of  centuries,  and  eventually  became  so  tenaciously 
engrafted  upon  human  thoaght,  as  to  defy,  apparently  for  ever, 
any  attempt  at  extirpation.    Some  few  rude  remonstrances  had 
been  made,  some  concessions  had  been  granted,  some  trivial 
innovations  had  been  introduced,  but  in  all  its  essentials  the 
Ptolemaic  system  was  that  which  universally  prevailed  when 
Copernicus  devoted  himself  to  the  emancipation  of  science  from 
the  fetterment  of  authority,  and  the  limitations  of  the  single 
sense  through  which  astronomical  phenomena  become  knowable. 
Copernicus  was  well  read  in  all  that  related  to  the  doctrines 
of  ast|ronomy,  a  profound  student,  a  bold  thinker,  a  patient  in- 
vestigator, an  ingenious  contriver  of  experiments,  and  a  trulv 
gious  man.    He  was  in  no  haste  to  rush  before  the  public  witn 
is  J^ureka.    The  modest  reticence  of  a  true  philosopher  dis- 
tinguished all  his  procedure.    During  thir^  years  he  observed 
the  varied  processions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  compared  their 
positions  with  those  which  resulted  from  the  Ptolen^aic  theory, 
which  showed — 

"  The  sphere, 
With  centric  and  eaxientric  scribbled  o*er 
Cycle  and  epzcjcle,  orb  in  orb;*' 

computed  their  distances,  motions,  and  relations,  in  the  hope  of 
reconciling  the  complexitY  of  thi9  whole  with  some  simple  idea, 
such  as  seemed  worthy  oi  the  God  of  the  oreation.  ^ne  effort 
was  vain.    Each  new  experiment  showed  only  "  coniiudon  worse 
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(sonfoimded " — the  snpedatiye  degree  of  intcioate  diflorder. 
There  seemed  no  hope,  uxxlesg  he  took  "a  new  departure,*' 
changed  his  tack,  and  thus  corrected  the  faulty  reckoning  of 
those  Yoyagera  into  the  ocean  of  space  who  had  preceded  him  in 
the  attempt  to  reach  the  sure  haven  of  scientific  truth. 

Another  hjrpothesis  having  become  necessary,  Copernicus  set 
himself  to  think  over  the  various  suggestions  which  had  heea 
thrown  out  by  the  ancients  for  the  explanation  of  the  appear- 
ances which  the  sky  presented  to  the  sight.  He  remembered 
that  Pythagoras  had  supposed  that  the  orand  central  fire  of  the 
universe — the  sun — was  stationary,  and  that  therplonets  revolved 
in  order  and  harmony  round  that  brilliant  mass.  Could  this 
guess  be  the  key  to  the  truth  P  Doubt,  prejudice,  and  difficulty 
stood  before  him  to  oppose  his  progress,  but  at  last,  conviction 
having  been  matured  within  him,  he  rises  to  new  effort,  and 
forsaking  the  useless  and  untenable  determinations  of  ignorant 
authority,  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  the  far-distant 
spaces  of  the  sky.  Borne  away,  in  the  pellucid  car  of  imagina- 
tion,— 

*'  Throuj^Ii  the  midst  of  an  immenge  concave, 
Badiant  with  millioo  constellations,  tinged 
With  shades  of  infinite  colour,     *     * 
An  ever-varying  glory," 

he  reached  the  sun.  There,  in  the  azure  canopy,  he  saw  the 
stars,  no  longer  stationary,  but  floating  along  through  immen- 
sity ;  in  the  unimaginable  harmony  of  regulated  motion,  tie 
beheld — 

"  Each  with  nndeviating  aim, 
In  eloquent  silence,  through  the  depths  of  space 
Pursue  its  wondrous  way." 

All  seemed  explained.  Complexity  vanished,  and  simphoitj 
appeared.  The  sweep  of  those  worlds  which  inhabited  the  far- 
stretching  splendour  of  space  was  periodical,  calculable,  and 
Srecise.  They  swirled  along  their  diverse  orbits  in  the  same 
irection,  and  filled  the  same  belt  in  the  radiance  through  which 
they  sped  their  ceasel^  career.  The  earth  was  no  longer  the 
monarch  of  motion ;  his  sceptre  was  given  to  the  sun,  while  the 
faithful  moon,  accompanying  her  lord  in  his  exile,  seemed  to 
devote  herself  to  the  task  of  comforting  him  in  hours  of  gloom, 
and  to  circle  him  with  her  love. 

ISot  all  at  once  did  the  simple  beauty  of  truth  attract  and 
charm.  There  were  still  moments  when  the  erroneous  retained 
its  power,  and  prejudice  refused  to  yield  up  its  dominion ;  but 
decision  came  at  last,  and  when  experiment,  frequently  and 
carefully  repeated,  had  verified  the  deductions  of  reason,  he 
announced,  with  modest  hesitancy,  the  new  theory  of  astronomy, 
and  became  by  that  announcement  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty 
of  thin^rs — sealed  up  an  old  epoch,  and  unsealed  a  new. 
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A  revelation  was  initiated.  A  few  bold  thinkers,  stmck  by 
the  simple  grandeur  of  the  new  conception,  sought  firom  its 
author  an  explanation  of  his  theoiy,  attested  by  results,  and 
proven  by  experiment.  Among  the  most  note-worthy  of  these 
was  Bheticns,  his  pupil  and  biographer.  George  Joachim,  sur- 
named  Bhetious  (1614 — 1576),  was  one  of  those  enthusiasts  for 
knowledge  who  follow  its  track  with  unslackiig  zeal.  Appointed 
at  the  early  a^e  of  twenty-three,  to  be  professor  of  elementary 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Wittenburg,  he  laboured 
there  with  much  acceptance  for  about  two  years,  when  hearing— 
probably  from  his  superior,  Seinhold  (1611 — 1553)  —  of  the 
changes  introduced  into  astronomical  science  by  Copernicus,  he 
left  his  chair,  repaired  to  Frauenburg,  and  became  the  disciple, 
assistant,  and  fnend  of  the  father  of  modern  astronomy.  This 
noble  student,  who  forsook  position  and  fame  to  enlarge  his  own 
acquirements,  found  Copernicus  an  adept  in  all  kinds  of  know- 
\edfte.  His  enthusiasm  was  fired,  and  despite  of  personal  peril, 
he  became  the  zealous  advocate,  as  well  as  the  earliest  public  ez- 

S>under,  of  the  new  tenets.  This  he  did  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
r.  Schoner,  entitled,  "  Narratio  de  libris  Sevolutianum  JRevdi. 
Doet,  Nicolai  Copemici"  printed  at  Dantzio  in  1640,  in  which 
he  asserted  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  not  a  probability, 
but  a  truth,  such  a  truth  as  Aristotle  himself  would  have  been 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  adopt. 

But  the  fame  which  brought  Copernicus  this  whole-hearted 
disciple  and  loving  admirer  had  excited  some  envy  amongst 
those  of  his  own  order,  as  well  as  some  displeasure  in  the  palaces 
wherein  preferment  is  arranged  and  given.  In  1637,  on  the 
demise  ot  Bishop  Maurice,  the  successor  of  his  uncle,  he  was 
nominated  one  of  four  candidates  for  the  bishopric  of  Warmia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sigismund  I.,  when  he  appointed 
John  Flachsbinder,  sumamed  l)antzicus  (1484 — 15iS),  was 
influenced  by  the  desire  of  not  appearing  to  favour  and  re- 
ward the  well-known  contemner  of  the  then  all-powerful  dicta 
of  authority,  if  he  was  not  even  anxious  to  indicate  his  own 
aversion  to  the  promtdgation  of  the  new  theory.  Dantzicus  was 
indeed  a  most  aeserving  person.  He  was  bom  a  peasant,  was 
educated  at  Cracow,  was  made  professor  of  poetry  there,  became 
the  secretary  of  the  king,  and  had  held  the  office  of  ambassador 
in  England  oefore  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Warmia. 
He  hf^  had  his  share  of  honour  and  reward,  yet  he  was  preferred 
to  Copernicus,  who  thereafter  neither  received  nor  looked  for 
worldly  advancement.  Doubtlesslv  the  successorship  to  his 
uncle  would  have  been  most  grateml  to  his  feelings,  and  must 
have  seemed  littie  more  than  a  just  reward  for  his  powerful 
efforts  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  His 
rejection,  therefore,  seems  to  bear  the  import  of  a  "vote  of 
censure  "  on  his  innovating  philosophy,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to 
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believe  that  he  was  tinctnred  with  Latheranism,  a  supposition 
which  has  been  entertauied,  but  which  appears  to  rest  on  far  too 
narrow  a  basis. 

If  it  be  as  we  suppose,  how  gaUing  must  this  pointed  dissent, 
if  not  dissatisfaction,  have  been  to  his  noble  soid!  Already  had 
his  spirit  travailed  exceedingly  in  the  task  of  unravelling  the 
intricate  confusion  of  false  science,  and  with  undaunted  persever- 
ance defied  and  overcome  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path- 
way of  a  new  traveller  iu  an  untrodden  way.  But  now,  even 
while — 

'*  From  above  the  sUny  sphere 

Come  secrets  whispered  nightly  to  his  ear; 

And  the  pare  spirit  of  celestial  light 

Shines  through  his  sonl,  that  he  may  see  still 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight," — 

as  if  the  toils  he  had  undergone  had  not  been  enough  to  strain, 
with  the  exquisite  torture  of  over-tension,  the  sinews  of  human 
thoufifht,  just  when  the  si^al  whisper  of  success  has  been  ut- 
tered, to  the  shout  of  derision  formerly  mouthed  by  the  multi- 
tude are  added  the  piercings  of  the  mahcious  arrows  of  revenge, 
and  the  pain  of  the  wounds  occasioned  by  the  crown  of  thorns 
which  Envy  loves  so  well  to  plait  for  and  to  place  on  the  brows 
of  those  who  bow  not  "  to  the  world,  nor  the  world's  law." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  in  the  meanwhile 
Ck>pemicus  had  the  kindly  offices  of  charity  to  withdraw  his 
thoughts  from  the  pressure  of  life's  cares,  and  the  blessings  of 
the  poor  to  wei^h  in  the  balances  against  the  muttered  slanders 
of  the  superstitious  or  the  silly,  the  laughter  of  the  preiudiced 
and  ignorant,  or  the  perverse  zeal  of  the  bigotted  ana  over- 
oonservative.  To  vary  his  severer  studies,  he  amused  himself 
with  drawing,  painting,  and  mechanical  contrivances,  devoted 
himself  to  the  gratuitous  tendance  of  the  sick,  busied  himself  in 
superintending  the  water  supplies  of  the  village,  and  in  arrang- 
ing the  administrative  concerns  of  the  canonry.  However  sedu- 
lously em|>loyed  in  investigating  the  motions  of  those  dazzling 
masses  which  wheel  their  mightv  circles  throug^h  the  convolved 
heavens,  he  did  not  forget  his  duties  as  a  denizen  of  earth,  or 
neglect  to  add  his  mite  of  help  to  the  distressed  or  sorrowing. 

Discouraged,  but  not  disheartened,  by  lus  defeat  in  the  candida- 
ture for  the  bishopric,  Copernicus  laboured  on.  Bheticus  came, 
heard,  examined,  and  was  convinced.  He  threw  himself  boldly 
forward  as  the  claimant  of  public  recognition  for  the  grand  dis- 
coveries which  the  modest  ex-candidate  had  made.  I^ot  con- 
tented with  this,  he  prevailed  on  Copernicus  to  renter  his  dis- 
coveries and  to  expound  his  views.  To  this  advice  Tideman 
Gvsius,  Biahop  of  Culm,  and  Cardinal  Sohomberg  of  Capua, 
added  their  entreaties.  Copernicus  had,  indeed,  completely 
determined,  as  we  formerly  stated,  the  whole  of  the  elements 
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of  bis  theory  by  1630,  but  we  do  not  believe,   as  some   do, 

that  his  moffnum  opus  was  composed  and  finished  by  that 

date.      It  is  true  that  there  are  traces  of  his  haying  begun 

sneh  a  work  while  resident  in  Cracow,  but  we  know  that  he 

was  naturally  hesitant  and   careful.     We  may  well  assume, 

then,  that  having   determined  unon   laying  his   speculations 

before  the  learuM,  he  would  feel  anxious  to  set  them  forth 

with  all  the  care  at  his  command,  and  that  he  would,  at  least, 

re-write  his  work,  and  test  its  teachings,  incorporating  therein 

the  latest  light  he  had  received  upon  the  subject.    He  would 

give  the  copy  forth  slowly,  and  revise  discreetly,  thus  loading  his 

advanced  years  with  labour  they  were  ill  fitted  to  bear.    Amidst 

disappointment  and  anxiety  the  work  was  at  len^h  done,  and 

under  the  editorship  of  Bheticus,  and  the  superintendence  of 

Andrew  Osiander,  of  Nuremburg,  it  was  consigned  to  the  press. 

Messengers  were  despatched  from  the  printing  office  to  carry 

the  proofs  safely  into  the  hands  of  Copernicus  himself,  for 

jealousy  tracked  his  doings,  and  the  voice  of  enmity  had.  been 

heard  muttering,  like  the  prelude  to  a  storm.     "May  God  have 

pity  on  us,"  wntes  Gysius,  of  Culm,  "  and  avert  the  blow  which 

now  threatens  thee !    Thine  enemies  and  thy  rivals  combined — 

those  who  charge  thee  with  folly,  and  those  who  accuse  thee  of 

heresy — have  been  so  successful  in  exciting  the  minds  of  the 

people  of  Nuremberg  against  thee,  that  men  curse  thy  name  in 

the  streets ;  the  priests  excommunicate  thee  from  their  pulpits ; 

and  the  university,  hearing  that  thy  book  was  to  appear,  has 

declared  its  intention  to  break  the  printing-press  of  the  publisher, 

and  to  destroy  the  work  to  which  thy  life  has  been  devoted. 

Come  and  allay  the  tempest ;  come  quickly,  or  thou  shalt  be  too 

late !"    The  threatened  riot  assumed  a  most  formidable  aspect 

Thrice  an  attempt  was  made  to  enter  the  premises,  and  once  the 

power  of  fire  was  tried.    The  printers  wrought  with  their  pistds 

at  hand,  and  the  friends  of  Eheticus,  Gysms,  and  CopemieuB 

J^P*  ^ateh  and  ward  by  day  and  night.    The  manuscripts  of 

the  book  were  stolen  by  a  compositor  from  the  office,  and  the 

leaves  were  burnt  in  the  public  marketplace.     Such  were  the 

dangers  which  overhung  the  issue  of  the  revolutionary  work. 

As  day  by  day  the  knowledge  of  all  these  dcrings  reached  the 

ears  ot  Oopernicus,  his  soul  became  more  and  more  Bubjccted  to 

exOTtement,  and  his  anxiety  became  intense.    Alaa !  too  intense, 

as  the  issue  proved.     He  had  received  notice  that  in  three  days 
more «     ..  .  j 


and  mamn™'.^  Tr^?°''""°'«®  *  Stroke of  paralysis  sucoeeded, 
*^  h^n,^^'^  if  «*''  *«  *■*"•  The  awful  Lmety  of  sns- 
JM?L  4itK  iSn*  -l^  semi-eihansted  life-powerB,  Li  thus 
www  with  him  to  rt  ever  is  with  mm  m  tie  criie*  of  lieir 
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"  The  ocean  of  to-morrow 
Breaks  upon  ]ife*s  rocky  shore 
With  its  turmoil,  with  its  sorrow, 
Evermore,  ah,  evermore! 
Flowing,  ehbing,  ebbing,  flowing, 
Its  emotions  change  and  glide; 
Fears  of  unknown  trouble  throwing 
Solemn  shadows  o*er  the  tide." 

In  the  indescribable  agony  of  this  uncertainty,  wbich  bad 
unnerved  bis  frame  and  almost  overwbebned  bis  mind,  be  lay 
nursing  hope  erea  in  the  embraces  of  despair.  And  yet  the 
ominous  words»  too  lute^  would  keep  sounding  in  his  ears,  and 
booming  through  all  the  avenues  of  thought.  £ife  began  silently 
and  st^thily  to  ebb  away.  The  torpor  of  death  was  closing 
the  gateways  to  the  palace  of  the  soul.  When  suddenly  sounds 
are  neard,  the  rapid  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoo^  makes  a  strange 
Bensation  on  that  half-shut  ear.  It  stops — ^it  is — ^it  is  the 
messenger  froih  Nuremberg!  He  dismounts,  hastens  in;  the 
eye  sparkles  with  renewed  life,  the  cheek  flushes,  and  the  pulses 
of  me  heart  revive.  He  raises  himself  slowly,  grasps  the  pre- 
cious volume,  touches  "  the  great  legacy  he  was  to  bequeath  to 
mankind,"  turns  his  ardent  gaze  on  its  still  damp  pages,  and 
smiles.  The  hour  is  come.  The  book  falls  from  his  hands ; 
"the  common  safeguard  against  oppression"  id  here;  a  faint 
Toice  rises  on  the  quietude  of  the  sjck  room  —  "Lord,  now 
let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace."  These  words  said,  he  rested 
from  his  labours  in  the  kindly  care  of  death.  That  was  the  23rd 
of  May,  1543.  Evening  had  passed  away  and  taken  her  stars 
with  her,  taoming  had  brought  the  rising  sun  and  the  g\oTy  of  a 
new  day;  but  before  the  shadows  again  fell,  Copernicus  had 
gone  to  yield  up  his  account  to  the  Sovereign  of  that  creation 
whose  mysteries,  while  acknowledging  their  inscrutability,  he 
had  attempted  in  part  to  know,  to  interpret,  and  to  describe. 

The  years  passed  on.  The  long  ripening  process  Of  a  great 
thought  required  to  be  gone  through.  Oonermcus  departed,  but 
his  thought  remained.  Wafted  hitner  and  thither,  like  the  seeds 
of  a  plant,  it  sought  a  congenial  soil  to  germinate  in.  That  was 
fbimd,  aud  modern  astronomy  arose,  flourished,  and  still  flourishes. 
So  lived*  so  died,  he  who  gave  the  Erst  real  impulse  to  that 
thought  which,  through  Moestlin  and  Giordano  Pruno,  the 
after-ages  inherited,  alter  it  had  produced  such  results  as  the 
names  of  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton  recall.  Let  us  reverence 
him  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  old,  whose  life-battle  was  spent  in 
honour ;  but  while  we  do  so,  let  us  not  forget  that — 

**  Earth  hath  her  heroes  still,  who  striye 
In  silence  for  the  right; 
Unheralded  to  battle  come 

Troth,  Patience,  Firmness,  Uight." 
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ABE  CHUECH-EATES  JUST  AND  NECESSAEY  ? 

KEGATITB  ABTICLB.— -I. 

Yabioits  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  chnrch-rate  ques- 
tion has  been  argued.  By  many  it  has  been  treated  wholly  as  a 
political  question ;  and  while  some  of  these  have  appealed  to 
the  abstract  principle  of  justice,  others  of  them  hare  reasoned 
on  the  lower  ground  of  expediency.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
question  is  essentially  a  religious  one,  and  that  there  can  be  na 
determination  of  it  apart  from  the^Scriptures ;  for,  if  an  argu- 
ment, ever  so  conclusive,  were  to  be  put  forward  by  an  opponent 
of  church-rates,  founded  on  the  injustice  or  impolicy  of  levying 
a  tax  upon  the  Dissenter  for  repairing  a  place  of  worship  he  did 
not  frequent,  and  the  advocate  of  su^  tax  could  adduce  Scrip- 
ture in  confirmation  of  the  proposition  which  affirms  taxation 
for  the  maintenance  of  religious  instituticms  to  be  right,  it  is 
clear  the  ar^iment  would  not  be  of  much  value.  It  is  also 
evident,  that  li  those  who  oppose  church-rates,  can  demonstrate 
that  the  Bible  affords  no  countenance  to  the  compulsory  exaction 
of  money,  or  an3rthing  else,  for  the  upholding  of  Divine  wor- 
ship, they  will  gain  a  position  which,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
christian  peoi}le,  will  settle  the  question  in  the  negative.  The 
present  question,  indeed,  involves  another,  or  rather,  is  part  of 
another ;  we  mean,  the  question  of  national  religious  establish- 
ments ;  since  taxation,  on  account  of  religion,  is  making  provi- 
sion by  law  for  its  sustenance,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
establishment  principle. 

Although  we  deem  the  Scriptures  the  proper  starting  point  in 
this  argument,  we  think  nothmg  can  be  more  appropriate  than, 
aflber  consulting  that  highest  authority,  to  make  our  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  right  within  man ;  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  if 
it  will  not  be  found  that  both  give  forth  the  same  decision. 

We  propose  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  Scripture 
argument  regarding  establislmients,  and  to  attempt  to  show  that 
the  Scriptures  furnish  no  warrant  for  extorting  money,  or  anj 
worldly  substances,  for  religious  purposes,  but  that  whatever  is 
done  in  or  for  reli^on,  should  be  trom  a  willing  mind ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  unjust  in  itself  to  compel  men  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
a  religious  system  from  which  they  derive  no  advantage ;  and 
thirdly,  that  church-rates  axe  unnecessary. 

The  old  dispensation  has  often  been  quoted  as  justifying  the 
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union  of  the  cliurch  witK  the  state,  we  therefore  submit  the 
following  statements.  God  himself  instituted  that  economy. 
The  government  under  it  was  a  theocracy ;  that  is,  it  comprised 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authoritv.  God  was  king  in  the 
state,  and  head  of  the  church.  All  the  laws  for  both  were 
framed  by  him.  Additions  to  those  laws,  or  deviations  from 
them  in  the  smallest  particulars,  were  strictly  prohibited.  Of 
what  establishment,  from  that  under  Constantino  downwards, 
can  these  things  be  asserted  P  Verily,  of  no  one.  That  monster 
of  iniquity,  Henry  the  Eighth,  had  much  to  do  with  fixing  the 
articles  of  the  English  church,  and  in  arranging  the  terms  of  the 
connection  between  it  and  the  civil  power.  Strange  it  is,  that 
any  persons  should  persist  in  affirming  an  analogy  to  exist  be- 
tween an  alliance,  the  conditions  of  which  were  determined  by 
men  (and  men  not  the  most  competent),  and  one  which  in  all 
its  parts  was  ordained  by  God. 

iSloreover,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Jewish  theocracy 
was  destined  to  come  to  an  end.  A  time  was  foretold  by  the 
prophets  when  it  would  "wax  old,  and  vanish  away."  The 
apostle  Paul,  throughout  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  argues 
from  the  Mosaic  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  proving  that  the 
first  was  the  type  of  the  last,  and  that  Christ  having  come  and 
offered  himself  up  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  the  first  was  abro- 
gated. ^New  Testament  history  confirms  the  apostle's  argument, 
for  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  under  the  law,  were  not  continued 
under  the  gospel.  The  king  who  was  to  "  reign  in  righteous- 
ness," commenced  a  system  mfinitely  superior  to  that  of  Moses, 
because  spiritual  in  its  nature.  In  the  face,  however,  of  pro- 
phecy, argument,  and  fact,  our  church  friends  keep  up  a  human 
miitation  of  a  Divine  institution,  which  had  served  its  purpose, 
and  was  annulled,  and  thereby  take  away  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  church ;  in  fact,  make  the  kingdom  of  Christ  what  he 
emphatically  declared  it  was  not,  in  the  ever  memorable  words, 
"  My  kingd.om  is  not  of  this  world." 

In  the  law  of  Moses  we  read  of  tithes,  and  not  a  little  misap- 
prehension has  prevailed  respecting  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
Hebrews  paid  tithes ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  them.  The  obligation  was  moral  in  its  character, 
and  was  not  enforced  by  temporal  pains  and  penalties.  This 
may  be  seen  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  and 
also  from  the  expostulations  of  the  prophet  Malachi  with  the 
favoured  people,  where  he  charges  them  with  having  robbed 
Cxod  in  withholding  tithes  and  offerings,  and  exhorts  them  to 
render  unto  him  his  due,  and  promises  blessings  to  obedience. 
How  unlike  the  proceedings  of  the  authorities  in  the  British 
church  to  recover  church-rates ! 

Though  we  have  adverted  to  the  old  dispensation,  we  contend 
that  it  18  to  the  New  Testament  that  Christians  are  bound  to 
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look,  in  order  to  learn  the  mode  in  which  it  was  intended  hj  the 
Head  of  the  church  that  Christianity  should  be  diaintained  in 
the  world.  The  apostle  Paul  lays  it  down  in  express  terms  to 
be  the  duty  of  those  who  have  received  the  Gkwpel,  to  give  to 
the  support  of  christian  teachers.  On  this  pomt  I  refer  to 
1  Cor.  IX.  11, 12.  And  that  all  contributions,  whether  for  meet- 
ing the  temporal  necessities  of  the  apostles,  or  to  grant  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  saints  that  were  scattered  abroad,  or  for  any 
christian  purpose  whatever,  should  be  given  '*  not  by  constraint, 
but  willingly,"  is  manifest  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment.  In  fact,  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  churchy  in  the  first 
age,  prove  decisively  that  it  was  not  by  legal  enactments,  nor 
the  decrees  of  emperors,  that  the  cause  of  Christ  was  designed 
to  be  upheld  and  extended ;  but  through  the  voluntary  agency 
of  his  servants,  acting  under  the  powerful  influence  of  his  love, 
stimulated  by  zeal  for  his  glory,  and  relyiug  upon  no  other 
sources  of  supply,  either  for  their  bodily  wants,  or  for  the  pro- 
secution of  their  work,  than  the  free-will  offerings  of  those 
amongst  whom  they  laboured. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  church  was  justified  in  allying  her- 
self with  the  state  with  the  view  of  furthering  her  own  objects, 
notwithstanding  no  sanction  of  such  a  course  can  be  derived 
from  the  precepts  or  practice  of  the  apostles.  And  it  has  been 
pleaded,  that  the  question  as  to  the  means  of  the  church's  sup- 
port, was  not  authoritatively  settled  for  f\iture  ages ;  that  inas- 
much as  the  rulers  of  the  world  were  heathens  when  Chris- 
tianity was  founded,  no  other  than  voluntary  methods  were  at 
that  time  possible ;  and  that  certain  sayings  of  the  prophets, 
such  as  "  Kings  becoming  nursing  fathers  to  the  church,  may 
have  reference  to  earthly  potentates  taking  the  church  under 
their  care,  in  times  subsequently  to  the  apostolic.  We  observe, 
that  the  apostles  were  not  accustomed  to  lay  down  rules  with 
the  same  lormal  precision  that  has  since  been  adopted  in  the 
management  of  public  bodies ;  but  that,  as  inspirea  men,  they 
both  taught  and  acted  upon  the  ^eat  principle  or  willinghood  in 
the  church ;  that  they  deprecated  compulsion ;  that,  as  the  God 
of  providence,  the  Aimigiity  could  have  turned  the  heart  of  the 
Iloman  emperor,  and  have  inclined  him  to  lavish  his  favours 
upon  the  infant  church,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  it  been  his 
intention  to  connect  his  holy  cause  with  temporal  government ; 
and  that  it  is  highlv  unreasonable  to  quote  passages  of  Scripture 
of  a  prophetical  cnaracter,  of  confessedly  doubtful  import,  to 
sustain  a  mere  hypothesis,  opposed  to  plain  fkcts,  and  clear 
Statements  of  the  Sew  Testament. 

Our  next  proposition  is,  that  it  is  unjust  in  itself  to  compel 
men  to  aid  in  the  support  of  a  system  ot  religion,  from  the  ser- 
vices of  which  they  derive  no  benefit. 

Bel^on  is  a  matter  between  man  and  God.    Its  exercises  are 
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the  dutgoings  of  the  soul  to  him  in  praise,  adoration,  thanks- 
giving, and  petition.    But  as  these  spiritual  exercises  must, 
under  the  present  conditions  of  human  existence,  be  attended  to 
in  connexion  with  form,  so  all  men  should  have  perfect  freedom 
to  choose  forms  for  themselves.    As  regards  the  public  worship 
of  God,  those  of  a  locality  who  are  agreed  in  the  main  as  to  the 
ceremonial  parts  thereof,  and  in  doctrinal  views,  meet  together, 
and  constitute  a  worshipping  assembly ;  and  it  is  a  dictate  of 
natural  justice,  that  whatever  outlay  there  may  be  in  fitting  up 
a  house  of  worship,  in  lighting  and  cleaning  it,  or  in  the  support 
of  a  minister,  witn  or  without  that  clerical  badge  called  a  sur- 
plice, ought  to  be  borne  by  the  individuals  composing  the  con- 
gregation.   There  can  be  no  objection,  however,  in  the  case  of  a 
poor  congregation,  to  what  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  voluntaryism 
ab  extra,  or  aid  being  rendered  by  the  spontaneous  liberality  of 
other  congregations,  for  such  a  proceeding  would  be  no  violation 
of  justice.     (This  flowing  out  of  christian  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity was  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  early  church.)   Giving, 
however,  is  very  different  from  having  a  legal  claim  to  help  pre- 
ferred.   There  would  be  about  as  much  justice  in  compelling  a 
man  to  assist  in  paying  his  neighbour's  tailor's  bill  or  grocer's 
bill,  as  there  is  in  exacting  a  sum  of  money  from  the  dissenter, 
towards  keeping  the  churchman's  place  of  worship  in  repair. 
As  it  is  just  that  every  man  should  pay  his  own  debts,  so  it  is 
just  that  the  churchman  should  buila  and  keep  in  order  his  own 
sanctuary,  even  as  the  dissenter  does.    But  it  is  said,  that  the 
buildings,  distinctively  called  churches,  have  been  provided  for 
the  whole  people ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  right  that  all  should 
bo  taxed  on  their  account.    Now,  without  dwelling  upon  the 
fact,  that  there  is  not  church  accommodation  for  one-fourth  of 
the  population,  we  reply,  that  such  reasoning  assumes  the  ri^ht 
of  the  Government  to  choose  for  the  people  a  religion,  to  provide 
places  in  which  its  services  shall  be  held^  and  then  by  legislative 
acts  to  call  upon  the  people  for  the  necessary  funds.    All  this 
we  deny.    No  human  government  is  entitled  to  exercise  such 
powers.    They  are  utterly  incompatible  with  individual  liberty 
m  religion,  which  justice  pronounces  to  be  one  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man. 

Our  third  proposition  is,  that  church-rates  are  unnecessary. 
An  establishment  is  in  existence ;  numerous  structures  all  over 
the  kingdom  belong  to  it ;  as  time  rolls  on,  they  moulder  and 
decay ;  hitherto,  the  eivil  authorities  have  been  empowered  to 
levy  rates  to  repair  them.  What,  if  the  legislature  should  pass 
an  act  abolishing  such  rates  P  Must  those  venerables  piles  go  to 
ruin  P  Is  it,  indeed,  true,  that  their  frec|uenterB  would  rather 
see  them  reduced  to  heaps  of  rubbish,  if  they  eould  not  put 
their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the  dissenters,  for  part  of  the 
cost  of  restoring  them  r    Or  is  it  the  case  that  the  adherents  of 
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the  poor  man's  ehurcli  (as  it  has  often  been  designated)  are  so 
poor,  that  they  could  not  of  themselves  meet  the  expense  P  If 
the  hitter,  and  relying  np<m  the  Yolontarj  principle,  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  liberality  of  the  christian  public,  ample  funds 
might  be  nused ;  but,  if  the  former,  where  can  be  the  love  of 
the  aristocracy,  the  squirarchy,  and  the  wealthy  classes  gene- 
rally, for  their  church  P  And  will  these  possessors  of  untold 
riches  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  while  they  spend  their  money 
without  stint  in  erecting  and  adorning  stately  mansions,  in  lay- 
ing out  and  beautifying  their  eardens  and  parks,  in  keeping  up 
splendid  equipages,  and,  in  snort,  in  every  way  by  wlidch  thef 
can  augment  their  grandeur,  they  will  not  part  with  what  is 
needed  for  the  houses  in  which  they  worship  Grod  P  We  can 
imagine  some  of  the  supporters  of  a  dominant  church  to  feel 
mortified  at  one  of  the  miarks  of  its  ascendency  being  obli- 
terated, but  we  cannot  imagine  the  continuance  of  this  obnoxious 
tax  to  be  necessary. 

Finally,  church-rates  are  described  as  one  of  the  outposts  of 
the  Establishment,  like  the  British  advanced  work  wluch  the 
Eussians  attacked  first  at  Inkermann ;  and  it  is  said,  if  they  be 
carried,  the  onsets  of  dissent  will  be  directed  with  more  concen- 
trated force  against  the  main  positions.  If  our  former  argu- 
ments are  sound,  establishments  are  founded  upon  wrong  prin- 
ciples, and,  therefore,  the  sooner  they  come  to  an  end  the  oett^r. 
For  ourselves,  we  should  unfeignedly  rejoice  for  the  time  to  be 
hastened  by  any  peaceable  measures,  when  the  alliance  between 
Christ's  kingdom  and  the  powers  of  earth  would  be  severed; 
because  the  prospect  would  be  nearer  of  a  return  to  the  divinely 
appointed  means,  even  the  love,  zeal,  and  spontaneous  exertions 
of  the  church,  for  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  religion. 

We  now  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

I>ublin.  Alpha. 

Tbue  Patbiotism.*— a  statesman  who  mends  a  law  removes 
an  obstacle  to  progress ;  but  a  father  who  brings  up  a  noble 
child  has  already  miade  his  country  nobler. — National  Magazine, 
Hope's  Fbuition. — 

See,  full  of  hope,  thou  trustest  to  the  earth 

The  golden  seed,  and  waitest  till  the  spring 
Summons  the  buried  to  a  happier  birth ; 
But  in  time's  furrows  duly  scattering. 
Tliink'st  thou,  how  deeds,  by  wisdom  soon  may  be 
Silently  ripened  for  eternity. — Schiller. 
The  Gbeat  Want  op  Man. — ^What  is  it  that  man  requires, 
in  order  to  escape  from  athumia — ^the  exhaustion  of  the  heart  P 
Hope—a  future.    He  must  haye  faith  in  the  future.     ThieiB 
the  nourishment  of  his  soul ;  without  it  he  cannot  live ;  he 
despairs,  and  dies.—- /S.  M,  Oirardm, 
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OUGHT  TAXATION  TO  PRESS  EQUALLY  UPON 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUE  P 

NEOATIYE   BBFLY. 

With  much  interest  we  have  perused  the  previous  articles  of 
this  debate ;  but  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  that  the  statement 
of  the  question  and  the  positions  taken  by  the  writers  on  both 
sides  have  produced  a  striking  paradox.  The  alErmatives  have 
argued  for  what  is,  in  reality,  an  unequal  pressure  of  taxation  on 
capital  and  labour  ;  and  the  negatives  have  reasoned  most 
soundly  for  a  perfect  equality  of  taxation.  Why  this  is  so,  we 
do  not  presume  to  determine :  we  only  recognize  the  fact,  and 
leave  the  individual  authors  to  vindicate  their  own  cause.  Tax- 
ation is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  an  orderly  constituted  society. 
It  is  an  evil  which  must  be  endured ;  but  an  evil  which  may  be 
made,  if  not  an  absolute  benefit  to  society,  at  least  a  price  paid 
by  the  individuals  to  society  for  an  equal  amount  of  benefit  con- 
ferred by  society  upon  the  individual.  To  attain  so  desirable  an 
end,  it  is  necessary  the  following  conditions  should  attend  every 
system  of  taxation  as  fundamental  principles. 

I.  The  amount  of  taxation  should  be  proportioned  to  the  real 
exigencies  of  the  State.  There  should  be  no  extravagant  expen- 
diture. 

II.  The  expense  of  realising  this  tax  should  be  as  small  as 
possible,  so  as  to  convey  the  greatest  possible  amount,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  of  tliat  wealth  which  is  taken  from  the  indivi- 
dual. 

III.  The  mode  of  paying  the  tax  and  the  time  of  paying  it 
should  embrace  these  two  considerations,  the  convenience  of  the 
taxpayer  and  the  exigencies  of  the  State. 

IV.  The  mode  of  levying  or  assessing  the  tax  should  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  inquisitorial  and  vexatious  annoyances  to 
the  taxpayer. 

y.  The  real  ability  of  the  taxpayer  should  be  ascertained,  and 
his  just  share  of  taxation  fairly  apportioned  to  him. 

Whether  the  system  of  taxation  be  direct  or  indirect,  or  a 
mixture  of  both  systems — it  is  not  implied  in  this  question  that 
the  affirmative  or  the  negative  must  necessarily  adopt  and  sup- 
port any  particular  system  ;  he  may  adopt  either  one  system  or 
the  other,  or  any  modification  of  them,  without  prejudice  to  his 
position  in  this  debate,  so  that  his  positions  are  valid,  his  reason- 
ings coherent,  and  his  judgments  correctly  formed.    The  ques- 
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tion  simply  implies  this  one  point.  Ought  the  same  value  of 
taxation  to  press  on  the  same  value  of  capital  as  that  which  is 
made  to  press  on  the  same  value  of  labour?  Thus,  if  5s.  is  the 
tax  required  from  £100  of  capital,  is  it  an  equal  pressure  of  tax- 
ation to  require  5s.  from  £100  of  labour,  and  ought  such  an 
equality  to  exist  in  strict  justice  to  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer  ? 

To  a  consideration  of  this  one  point  we  shall  first  direct  your 
attention.    This  question  necessarily  suggests  itself  at  the  outset. 
If  an  equal  amount  of  labour  and  capital  will  not  bear  an  equal 
amount  of  taxation,  why  is  it  so  P    It  is  our  duty  to  furnish  a 
reply,    t.  has  intimated,  in  page  70,  that  some  capital  is  fixed 
and  other  capital  floating;  tnat  is,  some  is  certain  and  other 
uncertain  in  its  real  value — absolute  and  contingent;  and  he  there- 
fore implies  that  some  capital  is  better  able  to  bear  the  burden 
of  taxation  than  other  capital,  because  of  their  different  degrees 
of  contingency.     We  also  firmly  believe  that  aU  capital  is  not 
able  to  bear  an  uniform  rate  of  taxation  upon  its  gross  amount, 
but  we  do  not  allow  this  idea  of  contingency  to  be  limited  to 
capital  only,  for  we  extend  it  to  labour,  and  submit  that  no 
labour  is  fixed  in  its  value,  in  the  same  or  in  an  equivalent  sense, 
like  the  fixedness  which  necessarily  inheres  in  capital ;  farther, 
we  see  that  labour  differs  as  much  in  its  comparative  fixedness, 
as  capital  and  labour  differ  from  each  other  in  this  respect.    If, 
then,  capital  differs  in  its  value,  according  to  the  ratio  of  contin- 
gency, it  must  necessarily  differ  in  its  capability  to  bear  taxation, 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  its  contingency.     And  if  in- 
creased contingency  attaches  to  the  value  of  labour  than  to 
capital,  and  who  can  possess  sufficient  temerity  to  deny  that  it 
has,  then  labour,  of  necessity,  is  less  able  to  support  an  equal 
amount  of  taxation  than  capital ;   and  some  labour,  being  less 
profitable,  more  uncertain,  exceedingly  pernicious  to  health,  or 
otherwise  of  more  intense  contingency  than  other  labour,  is  con- 
sequently still  less  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxes.    Here,  then, 
is  a  dilemma  for  the  legislator  and  political  philosopher ;  a  pro- 
blem for  him  to  solve,  requiring  his  most  acute  acumen,  and 
clear  practical  knowledge  of  the  social  and  commercial  condition 
of  his  country.    Although  it  is  not  our  duty,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  show  the  possibility  of  a  practical  solution  being 
obtained  to  this  dilemma,  we  would  suggest  that  the  variea 
de^es  of  contingency  in  capital  and  labour  might  readily  be 
arrived  at,  and  grouped  in  a  few  classes  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion.    Having  shown  that  capital  and  labour  not  only  differ  from 
each  other,  but  they  differ  in  themselves  in  their  ability  to  bear 
taxation,  it  must  be  evident  that  an  equal  amount  of  taxation 
ought  not  to  press  on  capital  and  labour,  but  that  capital  can 
pear  more  taxation  than  labour.    Upon  these  grounds,  if  £100, 
invested  m  the  funds  at  3  per  cent.,  is  capable  of  bearing  a  tax 
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of  IQei.,  its  valae  b^isg  permfment  o]>  oeiMrlr  so*  it  may  be  called 
the  maximum  point  at  which  fixed  capital  can  arrive ;  but  £100 
obtained  by  labour  as  a  cabman  or  a  collier — from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  one  and  the  danger  attending  the  other,  we  will 
suppose  them  to  oooupy  the  minimum  point  of  fixedness,  and 
hence  probably  not  so  well  able  to  bear  a  tax  of  fid. 

We  beg  the  reader  to  observe  that  it  i^a  fundamental  princi- 
ple to  be  observed  by  the  legislator  on  taxation,  that  no  tax  can 
be  laid  on  capital  and  labour,  as  such,  without  great  and  irrepa- 
rable injury  to  the  commonwealth.  It  is  the  productive  power 
of  capital  and  labour  at  their  market  value  which  is  alone  taxable; 
and  although  we  have  not  distinctlv  noticed  this  principle  in  our 
previous  arguments,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  has  been 
consequently  overlooked  or  neglected. 

P.  has  affirmed,  on  page  71,  "  that  to  tax  every  individual  at 
an  equal  rate  upon  his  income  is  to  adopt  a  sound  principle  of 
political  economy,"  whether  that  "  income  be  derived  irom  capital 
and  labour  respectively."    The  phrase  **  equal  rate"  we  under- 
stand from  P.,  page  7i,  to  be  the  same  per  centage  upon  the  net 
income  derivable  from  property  and  labour  respectively;   he 
instances  a  nobleman,  merchant,  professional  man,  and  an  artisan, 
and  th*  sources  from  whence  their  incomes  are  derived,  as  repre- 
senting distinctive  classes.      We  will,  for  a  moment,  examine 
these  positions  of  P.,  in  conjunction  with  his  "  sound  principle  of 
political  economy."     Land,  freehold  property  generally,  and 
funded  stock  are  valued  at  thirty  years'  purchase ;  a  merchant's 
capital,  stock,  and  trade  cannot  be  valued  at  more  than  seven 
years'  purchase ;  a  professional  man  would  not  realize  more  than 
five  years'  purchase ;   an  artisan's  income  is  only  worth  three 
years'  purchase ;  and  a  day  labourer  would  never  obtain  even 
one  year's  purchase.    This  estimate  is  notorious  as  the  extreme 
value  of  these  varied  interests.     Accordingly,  A,  with  a  net 
income  of  £10,000,  would  possess  a  capital  of  £300,000;   B, 
whose  income  is  £1,000,  has  a  capital  worth  £7,000 ;  while  C's 
income,  being  £500,  amounts  when  capitalized  to  £2,500 ;  and 
D,  having  only  £100  per  annum,  his  income  represents  a  capital 
of  £300 ;  and  the  poor  day-labourer  has  income  and  capital  of 
equal  amount  only.     Still  applying  P.'s  "  sound  principle  of 
political  economy,"  we  find  that,  at  P.'s  rate  of  Is.  on  the  amount 
of  income  only, 

A,  with  a  capital  of  £300,000,  pays  £500  annually. 

B,  „  £7,000,     pays  £50  annually. 

C,  „  £2,500,      pays  £25  annually. 

D,  „  £300,        pays  £5  annually. 

and  E,  the  poor  day-labourer,  with  £50,  pays  £2  10s.  annually. 
Thus  P.'s  "  sound  principle"  makes  the  capital  of 

E  to  pay  5  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  capital  for  taxes 

B  ./ n   „ 


if  ft 
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C  to  -psj  1  per  oent.  on  the  amoqnt  of  capital  for  taxes. 
B      „      ftns  „  „  „ 

A       „         tn     „  „  ,f 

Here  the  poor  labourer  is  required  to  pay,  according  to  nis 
means,  thirty  times,  the  artisan  ten  and  a  Aa(^  times,  the  profes* 
sional  man  six  times,  and  the  merchant  nearly  four  and  a  half 
times  the  amount  of  taxation  paid  by  the  nobleman  with  his  land 
and  funded  stock.  We  do  "join  issue"  with  P.,  and  show,  by 
these  consequences  of  his  "sound  principles  of  political  economy," 
that  it  is  anything  but  sound  in  theory,  that  it  is  unjust  in  its 
application,  and  moreover,  that  an  equal  pressure  of  taxation  on 
such  principles  ought  not  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  any  civilized 
legislature.  The  same  principle  of  e(]|ual  taxation  is  equally  fal* 
lacious,  whether  applied  to  a  director  mdirect  system  of  taxation. 
In  conclusion  we  observe,  that  aU  our  previous  remarks  incd- 
dentally  supnort  and  prove  the  truth  of  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  **  the  real  ability  of  the  taxpayer  should  be  ascertamed, 
and  his  just  share  of  taxation  fairly  apportioned  to  him;"  but 
from  the  ever-varying  conditions  of  permanency  attached  to  all 
incomes,  an  uniform  or  equal  rate  of  tax  must  necessarily  be  a 
great  evil,  and  productive  of  serious  disturbance  to  all  social  and 
commercial  interests. 
JBirmingham,  F.  D. 


OUGHT  THE  FRANCHISE  TO  BE  EXTE]!a)ED? 

AFFIBlllTIVB  JlBTICLE. — I. 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  point  whether  or  not  a  great 
portion  of  the  unenfranchised  were  really  capable  of  exercising 
the  privilege  which  an  extension  of  the  franchise  would  confer 
upon  them ;  but  in  this  age  of  progress,  when  the  friends  of 
education  of  all  classes  and  parties  are  so  strenuous  (or,  at  least, 
appear  to  be)  in  their  endeavours  to  enlighten  the  hitherto 
benighted  masses,  and  when  success  has  certainly  attended  their 
efforts;    when  literature,  and  that  of  the  best  description,  is 
accessible  to  most ;  when  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  eagerly 
bought  and  read  with  avidity  by  the  members  of  that  class  of 
which,  some  score  years  or  so  ago,  the  ability  to  read  was  a  mark 
of  distinction  in  any  one  of  them^  I  am  convinced  that  the  plea 
of  ignorance,  as  an  excuse  for  not  giving  them  the  franchise,  can 
no  longer  be  advanced  with  any  degree  of  validity  or  justice. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  the  argument  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  representative  principle  itself ;  and  when  it « 
remembered  that  the  first  election  of  representatives  of  cities  and 
boroughs  was  a  matter  of  necessity  and  emergency,  and  the  first 
voters  men  who  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  possess  the  infor- 
mation which  we  in  this  age  possess  on  foreign  and  domestio 
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affairs,  and  therefore  likely  to  form  opinions  or  throw  light  upon 
the  questions  of  the  day,  which  would  be  of  service  to  the  Go- 
vernment, I  imagine  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  fran- 
chise in  those  days  was  extended  as  a  matter  of  justice ;  and  the 
answer,  therefore,  to  such  an  argument  is  not  that  the  mechanics 
in  the  English  boroughs  six  hundred  years  ago  were  presumed 
to  understand  politics,  but  were  known  to  have  interests  which 
needed  and  deserved  protection. 

The  words  of  Cobbett,  "  If  a  man  be  too  ignorant  to  have  a 
vote,  he  ought  to  be  considered  too  ignorant  to  pay  taxes,"  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  "ignorant"  allegation — is  a 
retort  at  once  cogent,  trutnral,  and  direct,  a  text,  of  which  the 
most  laboured  essay  could  be  but  the  repetition,  without  its  point, 
or  perspicuity,  therefore  I  adopt  it  unreservedly.  I  choose  it  as 
my  stand-pomt,  and  proceed  to  view  the  question  in  this  aspect. 

"  Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,"  said  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham ;  and  Lord  John  Bussell  endorsed  this  opinion, 
when,  in  introducing  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831,  he  remarked, 
"  The  ancient  constitution  of  our  country  declares  that  no  man 
shall  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  State  who  has  not,  by  him- 
self or  his  representative,  consented  to  the  imposition  of  the 
tax ; "  and  "  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  a  fact  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people  are 
still  without  any  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed,  or  in  the  levying  of  the  taxes  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pay."  Now,,  if  the  assertion  of  Lord  John  Eussell  is 
correct,  it  is  most  plain  that  the  non-enfranchisement  of  all  tax- 
payers, at  least,  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  English  law ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  go  still  further,  and  advocate  an  universal  suffrage. 

The  franchise  is  a  boon  which  every  man  ought  to  enjoy,  an 
incomparable  right  which,  until  all  possess  it,  wnl  be  considered 
one  01  the  greatest  deprivations  it  is  the  lot  of  mankind  to 
deplore.  The  conferring  of  it,  in  the  first  instance,  proves  that 
it  IS  an  acknowledged  right,  an  honest  claim ;  and  the  continual 
consideration  of  the  question  by  succeeding  governments  shows 
that  though  they  may  wish  to  defer  its  extension  as  long  as 
possible,  still  they  recognize  the  legality  of  the  demand. 

Even  the  Conservative  interest,  the  genuine  "  old  nobility," 
are  beginning  to  believe  in  it ;  and  not  only  that,  but  are  posi- 
tively advocating  its  adoption.  The  Duke  of  Cleveland  very 
recently,  while  addressing  the  Conservatives  at  Durham,  spoke 
as  follows : — "  So  far  from  holding  that  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  counties  would  be  injurious,  if  extended  in  the  way 
it  ought  to  be,  and  amongst  those  who  ought  to  have  it,  those 
who  from  their  education  and  station  in  life  ought,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  be  enfranchised,  I  hold  that  the  consti- 
tution would  be  materially  benefited.  What  are  the  classes  to 
which  I  allude  P    Well,  there  are  many  with  large  money  quali- 
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aiotqvalificdyioJbeoiiithe.xegiiterf^irho.oaj^,  in  xay  f^uion/to 

ibttve.afvolefor  the-^oimtj  •in««»l»ick'  .4b^  naiide.    I- will  not  Wy 

.«ay  that  ««»iy  maa  who  ha8«£100.ia;yefl4rrhot  I  «w4)*ld*ewn.go 

Jower,  aad  «ay  vthat  ihose  rwho  have  i  £&0  a  '^i^ear,  no  'joattor  fom 

what  .it  ooiBtfB,  -.are  rfuUyf«nti4kd  to  the.&andBfle  in  covntiss. 

iThiB  would  include  all  euiates,  ahaeafe.^yegy^rilfatgft'aRhftelnaBter, 

clerks  in  mercantile  offices,  bankSrandjmyiiiqpa^iasdfOtkew,';  tsiid 

yitoanaot  be-jdenaed  that  all  these  'peiiQaB  >are  ^eiHiitled  to  the 

Jhinebiae,xaiid  oaght  -to  haTe.it."   .U?he  ^penoiis  anoinemtod  in 

>the.fort^oiiis-extraot-ave  suoh  ihat  >the  .ery  ^f  igpofaBeeenBiiot 

« affect,:  and  i&'ipeanlienfdbaBa8ter<of:their  oeoupatiM[k%;gnreB  them 

A  certain  adfaatagatO«er.tiieg«Mral»body^£  thesworking  cksm. 

Jiake  darks,  for  in<fain<w.    .(Ehey;haTe  oj^aoctunities.of  seetiig  ibe 

•atandani  taod  raaeaptod  'Oi^gaas  rof  ike  -.GoTfioamont,  .the  4)diter 

filaasof  politiealraiul  flomoMroial  aawfpqpBegs, ihome-andfdflpriigii, 

.of  a(mTcrflingNwithrand'.eaawihin^  the  .popular  and^nosttrespetft- 

fabieiiaan  of  the  neighbouthoed  :miwhim  dheyinppsn  tic  lire,  or 

'With whom  ihe^r Jwve  eauieGlion lin tthe iwayof  ONM^Mas ;  they 

Jui^e; greater  .facilities  ilbr  readii^g,  Sm  tatu^yUig,  landiokseriaii^ 

.ihe  natQce.and*  fhamciat  6t  thetmudoasfprQieatstaflKlkqaeslioiis  of 

the  .day,  and!  in  duany  ^lays  hATe  thetter '  chances  "Oi^ilhis  kiad 

thaQ.mUs  to  (the  ilot  *  of  ithe  omiaauiiiig  rportion  .of  *the  mifi^- 

TMUtad'ekes. 

The fprasent' small  number  of  tdectors,  las^eemparttd  with  ike 

{>opulatiDn  of  large  towns  luid  .disifencis,  as  one  of  .the;greateBt 

anomalies*  existing.    For-.eaarople-t-^Birmioghain  has  r a  >popato- 

.tion  of  23:^,a4a,.and  only :7|886rele0ton;;  and  iWxtlTerhasaipton 

has  a  population  of  119^746,'Jiad  .only  '^j$67  ^lootons.    jy  to  tke 

..benefit  wliieh  .4he  «£itate  ^ would  rgain  .ifnood  <the  telowitioai  in  & 

.political  point,  of  lyiew  of  thCi  sas  >yet,  excluded  f section,  there 

cannot,  I  .take  it,  .betthe  sshadow^df  ja  doubt,    liook  for  a  mome&t 

rat .  Burminghom ;  iiee  -.the  ^number  of  cfairke  eniployed  there  in 

:  mercantile  jestablishmants ;  stynk'^oftihe  mumber  of  intelligent 

iartisaBs-engfigedin  thQmana&etorifl8.aboundiQg'ia.the  "<tQyfihop 

of  Europe ;"  trecoUect  the  ipart  iBismingham  ihas  always  iplo^ 

in  politics  ;  «and  then  saydf  the^Jdtato'Would  not.^in  by  haviog 

a/por(ion;of  that  spirit  pnciieally  infiiaed.into  tits  management, 

which'  originated  and  ^carried  with  auceess  rihe  fBill.of  %  whia^ 

Men  was  9n  ".uB8peiikfiblezgi!n;,"'.bnt?fioio  zei|uisc8 «nka;ging- 

As  longtastthe^saffiiage  is  .Ihnited,  the-moiel  influeneeof  tiie 
'jepresentatiTeassombiytmuet  be  deficient,  aBd%until  tbeipvfi- 
Toiple  of  full  »ep<«sentalion  ris  icaxried  <oat,  Jlnglaad twill  preflflnt 
<.the  appeaganoet  she-nowfjdoes^tTniRmanagement-.on  /the  ooBieksadf 
<and  mstnist  on  tbecOthor. 

The  consequence  ^.ow^hoodraufifge  is  tii»s  spoken  cfJ7 
W.  P.  Gaakelli---**flaioufiaiids  <who.ft(ww^tbiak  oftwsfcbiugkBf 
.tiiani^iuieat  thiagaimiiUyiwithiallitheinttfcuial  auiuM^ of .flw- 
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dren,  delight  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  discoyeiy 

of  tmth,  when  they  saw  how  much  value  and  importance  were 

attached  to  the  simple  fact  that  they  possessed,  in  their  own  safe 

keeping,  with  none  to  make  them  afraid,  the  treasure  of  a  vote 

for  the  members  of  parliament,  a  vote,  with  the  pleasing  thought 

that  it  might  contribute  to  the : public  good,  but  with  the  certain 

knowledge  that  it  could  produce  in  return  no  private  favour. 

It  would  gi?e  a  new  life  to  the  people,  a  consciousness  to  each 

man  that  he-might  be  of'some  pdblto  use  by  giving  a  right  vote ; 

a  noble  and  delightful  field  for  ^the  exercise  of  his  intellectual 

faculties;    expanding  his  ideas  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 

-lo^rel;^  selfish  ends  to  the  bzoaderone  of  the  public  interest; 

'  Novating  him  in>m'ihe86rW}e'pvopcii8itie8  of  hypocritical  flattery 

•orunsoeial'^oarseBees;  teaehii^ 'him to  be  tdfcraotand  patient 

'of'jxiany 'things,  opposite  arganvoDtsand  ideas  to  his  own,  as  well 

«a8  inrotmiatances  of  life  -move  liillof  physical  enjoyments  than 

kis-own;  and,  what  is' the* more  solid  and  desirable  result  of  all, 

•^pradaally' enabling  him  to  dnvw^ihe 'line  betwe«i- what  govem- 

^mentS'tnflawean'aOy^and  what Ithey  cannot  do,  to  improve  the 

>  condition'  of  ihe'people." 

'Vhe-extension  of  the'franobiBe'ofievBa  noble  vabjeet  ibriho 
'.eonaideration  '<^f  «an  ^nterpvisiBg  nUkteeman ;  it  is  of  all  oth«rs 
•/oae^pra^minently- great,- good, 'aad'glorious,  and^would  serve.to 
^faaad  down 'his- name  to^peiterity  as  the  one  ^particular  bene- 
'iBDotor  of  ^1h8  species  in  his  own  time,  and  ^endear- him  to  future 
generations  as  the  advocate  of  right  and  jii8tice,i«8  the  modem 
•.aavionr  of  his  enimtvy. 

ISiMon.  G.  A.  H.  E. 


iHSiaoasTiOK.— tAn  indMone^-.perflon  is  more  hurtful  than  an 
JHonatoFed  one ;  .for  the  .latter. attacks  only  his  enemies,  while 
the. former  injures  indijicpipinate^y'both  friend  and  foe. 

.CUSB8.«- 

Xike  'Mecoafs  milkyf  stone^  which  wasteSrBiway 
Beneath  the  .kiss  of  WQnl4pper8,i8o  life 
Darkens  and  ,waiit8  beneatnits  orowd  of  oares. 

iP.  cT.  Bailey. 

^Qpnrm  jutd^Sobbow**— !l^  ^mind  has  within 'it  temples  and 

l-vorticoes,  aad-palaoaB  and  towera;  the -mind  has  under  it,  ready 

'4brt^  -course,  steeds  ^brighter  than  the  snnand  stronger  than 

'ttie^fltonn;  and  ^beside  them  ^tand 'willed  chariots,  more  <in 

*Siimber'than^e^pBidmi«t  huth  attributed  to  the  Almighty.    The 

"miad,  I'tellthee,  nath  its  hundred  gates,  and- all  theseihondred 

ffates  can  genius  thiow  open.    But^^ore  are  some  tluit  groan 

heavily  on  their  hinges,  and  «iiho  .hand  of  God  alone  can  clos» 

them.— -l^^,  8.  Landor. 
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WAS  BYEON  OE  SCOTT  THE  GEEATEE  POET  ? 

SCOTT. — I. 

Leatino  to  "  Threlkeld  "  iho  championship  of  his  pet  poet, 
may  we  crave  a  moment's  space  to  say  a  word  for  Scotia's  bard 
—-a  bard  against  whose  fame  his  enemies  cannot  raise  the  breatli 
of  scandal,  nor  are  his  friends  obliged  to  confess,  with  bated 
breath  and  muttering  humbleness,  that  his  poetry  has  in  it 
pa88a£;es  of  drivelling  folly,  utter  meanness,  impotent  malice, 
ribald  buffoonery,  rank  obscenity.  "  Threlkeld  **  nimself  seems 
somewhat  dubious  about  this  point,  or  he  would  certainly  not 
have  added  the  footnote,  trying,  by  a  side-wind,  to  couple  witli 
these  charges  the  honoured  name  of  Shakespeare,  whose  faults 
were  the  faults  of  the  ase  in  which  he  lived,  and  whose  poetry 
has  in  it  the  inspiration  mat  never  descends  to  drivelling  folly  or 
utter  meanness;  and  how  *' Threlkeld"  can  justify  to  himself 
the  assertion,  that  faults  which  mar  the  man  can  make  the  poet, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

The  faults  of  Byron,  as  pourtrayed  so  truly  and  so  eloquently 
by  "Threlkeld,"  are  as  descriptive  as  they  are  unanswerable 
arguments  against  his  assertion  of  the  greatness  of  Byron's 
poetry;  its  falsehoods  of  hell,  its  grovellmgs  in  the  mire,  its 
puerile  rant,  infinite  hate,  and  infinite  despair,  go  far  to  counter- 
balance, in  our  estimation,  its  glimpses  into  the  unknowable, 
and  its  grand  bodyings  out  of  the  imagination.  Scott  is  greater, 
not  that  his  flight  is  always  so  lofty,  or  his  descent  so  deep,  bat 
because  his  flight  is  ever  even  and  well,  sustained  On  the  side  of 
truth  and  honour ;  disfigured  by  no  blots  or  blemishes  of  temper, 
there  is  in  his  poetry  pleasure  without  pain,  profit  without  loss ; 
no  disheartening  consciousness  that  the  author  we  are  reading 
was  a  man  whose  passions  swept  down  with  Niagara  rush  the 
feeble  barriers  of  honour  or  truth.  Byron  was  great — ^great  as 
Lucifer  even  in  his  fall.  But  Scott  was  greater,  in  that  he  fell 
not.  It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  of  Bvron's  frenzied  rhymes  as  all 
perfection,  deriding  the  smooth,  and  pleasant,  and  inspiring  lavs 
of  Scott ;  but  who  can  deny  the  charms  of  such  a  passage  as  tne 
dialogue  between  the  river  spirits  and  the  mountains  in  the 
*  *  Lay  of  the  La«t  Minstrel  P  "  commencing— 

**  River  Spirit, 
**  Sbepest  thou,  brother? 
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Mountain  Spirit. 

Brother,  nay. 
On  my  hills  the  moonbeams  play. 
From  Craik  Gross  to  SkelfhlU  pen, 
By  every  rill,  in  every  glen, 
Merry  elves  their  morris  pacing 

To  aerial  minstrelsey; 
Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing; 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 
Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet, 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet." 

Is  there  not  here  the  ring  of  genuine  metal,  ay,  and  of  kindred 
stamp  with  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  P  Or  take  the 
opening  stanza  of  the  fifth  canto : — 

"  Call  it  not  vain :  they  do  not  err 

Who  say  that  when  the  poet  dies, 
Mute  nature  mouma  her  worshipper, 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies; 
Who  say  tall  cliif  and  cavern  lone 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan; 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 
That  flowers  in  leaves  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh. 
And  oaks  in  deeper  groan  reply ; 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave.** 

Does  not  "  Threlkeld's  "  assertion,  that  the  true  poet  clothes 
nature  in  all  the  hues  of  the  spirit,  justify  us  in  claiming  for 
lines  like  these  the  fame,  as  well  as  the  name  of  true  poetry  P 
But  with  the  greatness  of  the  poet  Scott  unites  the  greatness  of 
the  man  ;  and  if  here  is  the  ring  of  true  poetry,  a  few  stanzas 
more  bring  us  to  canto  six,  which  opens  with  a  swell  of  lofty 
patriotism,  so  lofty,  as  to  be  beyond  Byron's  pen,  as  it  was 
beyond  his  heart : — 

**  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell. 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And  doubly  dyinflr,  shall  go  down 
To  the  Tile  dust  from  whence  be  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoored,  and  uosung." 
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Is  thiB  quite  true  of  all  the  minstrel  race  P  Would  not  the  poet 
who  had  a  lay  for  Don  Joan  IdKve  sung  in  strains  that  ^oss 
orer  yice,  and  made  a  hero  out  of  worse  than  common  clay? 
''  Threlkeld  "  disarms  our  criticism,  even  ^ile  he'seems  to  crave 
it.  For  what  can  we  ask  for  more  than  is  already,  granted  P  that 
a  mighty  genius  was  given  to  a  man  too  weak  for  it,  or  in 
plainer  pnrase,  to  one  who  abused  his  glorious'talents,  prostrating 
them  by  the  admixture  of  elements  «o  gross,  carnal,  and  selfisli, 
that  those  who  read,  however  iriendly  they  are  to  the  poet,  must 
confess,  with  "Thrt;lkeld,"  that- his- earh^'oharftcters  are  un- 
healthy ;  and  some  will  feel  diapeaed  to  include  many  also  of  his 
later  portraits  in  the  self-saae  category..  A.  poet'a  greatness 
may  not  be  affected  by  his  aim  in>  writing,  or  Ins  principles,  or 
his  life ;  but  when  the  aim  is  bad,  the  principles  bad,  the  life 
bad,  can  we  imagine  aught  else  but  that  tnat  source  from  whence 
the  greatness  of  his  poetry  takes  rise^— the  mind — is  morally  bad 
also?  and  what  sort  of  j^reatness  oan  that  be  which,  with  Grod- 
like  inspiration  and  glorious  talents,  descends  to  the  wallowings 
in  the  mire,  to  '*  puerile  rant  and  drivelling  folly  P  " 

"Threlkeld"  says  the  impure  find  evd  everywhere,  in  the 
Bible  and  in  Milton,  as  well  as  in  Shakespeare  and  Bjron. 
True,  but  in  the  first  three  it  has  to  he  found,  sought  out,  turned 
and  twisted  by  their  own  evil  imagination,  till  it  takes  the  form 
they  seek  ;  but  in  the  last  it  is  r^idy  to  their  hand,  lies  strewn 
upon  the  surface — things  which  even  to  the  pure  are  not  pure, 
"though  they  may  not  be  sullied  by  the  thought  of  eviL"  Bet 
can  we  touch  pitch  and  not  be  denied  P  is  not  Byron  too  great 
to  leave  the  mind  of  his  reader 'ecaotly.  as-  he' finds  itP  ia  there 
no  trace  of  bitterness;  no  senaoaiit^^'of  thought^  no  bodyings^ 
forth  of  the  prurient  imagination,  afterii^ading  "  Cam  "  or'"  JDaa 
Juan  "P  The  effect  produced  byexam^e  has  been  seen  in  tfaer- 
readers  of  Ainsworth.  "Jade  Hhenpard"  and:"Diek  Turpuc." 
have  had  their  groups  of  open-moutned  and  awe-struck  heaierB^ 
Followed  up  as  the  mind  led.  themy  ono  camres  his  name  on  the 
beam,  fit  type  and  emblem  of  its  tdtiaiate  fruit;  the  other  emu- 
lates Dick  lurpin's  glory,  as-  fanr'aa  the  police  and- the  state  of  the 
roads  ^ill  let  him.  The  efiect-  prodiieed  by  the  novelist  is  after 
all  far  inferior  to  that  of'  the  poet.  Tte  minstrei'  lay,  telling  of 
heroic  deeds,  has  often  kindled'  an:  enthusiasm  beyond  all  calcu- 
lation :  the  " Marseilkise "  and  the  "National  Anthem "  are 
modem  instances. 

If  it,  indeed,  be  true  that  poets;  write  with  angels  at  their 
elbow,  "  under  a  divine  afflatus,"  and."  know  not  what  they  say, 
or  how  they  say  it,"  then  of  mnohof  Byron*s  poetry  we  must 
e'en  ^ive  the  credit  to  an  angel  dark  asr  thickest  night,  to  one 
who  Tost  his  first  estate,  deeming  that  it  wa»^ "  better  to  rule  in 
hell,  than  serve  in  heaven;"  '^ThndMd''*  deer  not  enter  into 
the  question  as  to  whether  tlfe  office  of  poesy  be  to  impart 


pleasure    or  instruction ;    but   in  much   of  Byron's   there  is 
neither. 

Scott*Sy  on  the  contrary,  is  pure ;  his  lameness  breeds  no  mis- 
anthropy ;  his  aim  in  life  is  free  from  morbid  cravings  and 
insensate  longings,  is  heailihy..  ISTo  Don  JUanic  types  of  Cyder 
Cellar  heroes  disfigure  his  rhypies.  Who  that  has  read  "  Mar- 
mion  **  has  not  felt  his  soul  stirred  by  the  fight  at  Elodden,  or 
his  eyeglislen  mththe^  unbidden  tear 'at  the  woes  and  death  of 
Constance?  Call  iis  what  you  will;  ib  isagivatness  peculiarly 
Scott's  own  that  could  make  the  dead  and  buried  past  move  and 
breathe  in  the  living  present. 

!£'  wdttaka-  Seott's  estimate  of^  ln»  ovm  pokvbeb^  wb  shaJl  gire 
thetiOBad  to  hir^moro  siaooesa&iL.nvai^.  but  as  he  declares  thi^'ftftt. 
na  peifDct  of  his'pxe^eminiOTt^  ponidasttMwis.  hee-'aiScottite.  091 

deseita'tlM  field  of  pc«tpf  oidy  to  reaippBiK  in  tke  ndd<?of  fictioa/ 
{rom*  whi«ih'JLSiioo888ion  of  attthorsDoicno  meanevcalftbre^ .  inoludhig' 
OHT  ownr  immortal: Diekens,.  has  navearbeeiv  able  todisposawMrt 
him.    Ajst  he'  saya  in  tha  pM&toB.  to  the'.  " Ikdy-oi'  the  Ikke^^' 
like  Queen  Eleanor,  he  sunk  at  Charing  CrcNUH  ooaly  to  riw^t^ 
Qneexihithe.    Soottvfeased  that  .the.'e3ctrBOff(Mnary^siiooe8»:he  had 
enjojred  for'  soma  timo'  must  bow  to  the  nsing.8tiar,.and  therein' 
fose^  as  ha  l^ught^  pmdeiitiy  retiradj    Bjrron.sa^s,  in  *'Bini^ 
Juaiiy"  **  Sir  Walter  Tetgnad  befoivme ;!'  and  this,;  we  thinks  i»< 
thaxeal . i^ata  o£  tha  oaee.    They  wttm'.sueoenive  sovereigns  move 
tbait  4»les>porariea  or  rivak.    fior  this  deoiina  in.  poputeity  wet 
saano  reaaonj;  hift'pawerB'eeem'Uiidiminiahedy.aiidftka  **- Loralio£) 
tba^Iaies,''  hi»'la«tiefiaKt>  willnK>t«uffeciiiusompansoDi with  either' 
of  his  former  works.     Scott  says  that  he  alvrays  considered  hiiis#»' 
8^  aa  onerj  who-  held  tha  bats  in.  time  '^  to  be  paid^over  to  ttie 
wimer^  thanaa.  having;  any?  pretence  to  Ifieep  them:  in.  his  own?: 
ri^t-; "  but  it  saems'toiua  that i ha  loet.tke  beiit  mnsa  beoaineihe& 
waeiafiraid.toeBlerthe»ring;;tfaeQ.beipau8e  he'loetc. 

Hone^.tban,  we  leave.* tha  s^jeot-  to/omr  cc^agnes,  eonvhieed!:' 
thafeif  tha^'peet  be^8epafated.&iant.tha  maU).  that'8ti]L>the'purky»v 
eveauieai^  and.  consisteuisy  ofi  hiai  style  eatitledx  him:  to  tie^ 
iniMeaew  pofiulaiityr  he  aohieflred ;.  and  if^whila  we  speak  ofi  tba^ 
poet;  .we  r  also/  regard  the  *  jsmm  wkto » maintaaiiBd;  the$  fights .  when;  < 
covwed:with:a.load  of<  dedtt^aeemihg  aa  uttoiR  iosposmbiitty  fixsi 
huuu&k.  dfarb  to;  seMevB'  him^.  unti^  foiia<.*  theee:  sapeD>humani 
eanrtioiiB^wlbchal^.ket  kiUed  himv  ho  haob  paid:  £40,000:^0  tli»' 
Bijiiantyna.  fijmi^  and  Isft?  iiciihe  •  handttK)i£  hisiieasecataBteBKni||^ 
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WOULD  THE.  MAINE  LAW  BENEFIT,  OS  BE 
POSSIBLE  IN  ENGLAND. 

AFFIBMATITB  ABTICLB. — I. 

"  Thb  public  good  is  the  supreme  law;"  the  object  of  all  laws, 
therefore,  should  be  to  "  secure  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.**  In  endeayouring,  then,  to  ascertain  the  results  of  any 
given  law,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  community, 
taken  aa  a  whole,  are  benefited  by  it,  without  going  the  length  to 
prove  that  no  member  of  that  community  is  inconvenienced  by  it. 
Keeping  these  views  in  mind,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  con- 
sider the  question.  Whether  a  Maine  Law  would  benefit,  or  be 
possible  in  England  P 

By  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  the  abstract  right  or  the  ab- 
stract wrong  of  the  Mame  Law  ^oes  for  nothing,  the  question  at 
issue  being  merely  whether  this  law,  right  or  wron^,  would 
benefit  this  country  P  Of  course,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
"  what  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  politically  expedient ;  *'  and 
that  if  the  Maine  Law,  or  any  other  law,  would  prove  a  benefit 
to  the  community,  it  must  be  based  upon  the  soundest  political 
principles ;  but  at  present  this  is  not  the  questicm  under  discus- 
sion. 

In  the  first  place,  then.  What  is  the  Maine  Law  P  Simply  an 
enactment  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for 
mechanical,  medicmal,  and  artistic  purposes;  the  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  bein^  followed  by  fines  or  im- 
prisonment. Our  next  point  is,  What  is  the  law  not  P  a  question 
of  as  much  real  importance  as  the  former.  Here  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  state,  most  explicitly,  that  the  Maine  Law  is  not  a  com- 
pulsory Total  Abstinence  Act,  denying  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  to  every  member  of  the  community,  but  an  act  which 
simply  limits  the  means  bj*  which  these  beverages  can  be  pro- 
cured. Instead  of  obtaining  intoxicating  liquors  at  the  public 
house,  a  man  would  have  to  be  at  the  trouDie  of  importing  or 
manufacturing  them  himself.  An  inconvenience^  doubtless ;  but 
not  near  so  inconvenient  as  the  evils  ansing  from  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors  in  this  country.  The  object  for  which  the 
Maine  Law  was  enacted,  it  is  well  Known,  was  the  abatement  or 
suppression  of  intemperance. 

Saving  now  considered  what  the  Maine  Law.is,  and  what  it  is 
not,  and  the  object  for  which  it  was  enacted,  let  us  turn  our 
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attention  to  the  question  under  disoussion,  and  see  whether  tins 
law  will  be  likely  to  benefit  England.  We  believe  it  will.  The 
present  aspect  of  intemperance  demands  such  a  law.  For  the 
last  twenty-five  years  perhaps  greater  efforts  have  been  made  to 
stay  this  one  vice,  than  have  been  put  forth  to  remove  every 
other.  And  yet  intemperance  stalks  shroad  at  noon-day,  trium- 
phant in  the  land.  Doubtless,  something  more  stringent  is 
required  to  curb  this  terrible  evU ;  something  that  will  reach  its 
very  heart. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  progress  of  the  people  in  late 
years,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  strong  hold  which  vice  and 
iniquity,  in  one  shape  or  anotlier,  has  upon  them,  and  to  belicvo 
in  a  state  of  things  which  has  no  existence  save  in  Utopia. 

And  many  fabulous  views  are  entertained  in  reference  to  intem- 
perance. According  to  some,  this  vice  is  really  terrible  only  in 
name ;  whilst  according  to  others,  and  the  more  moderate  party, 
it  is  making  its  last  struggle  for  existence.  But  what  is  the 
actual  state  of  the  case  P  Is  intemperance  really  extinguished, 
or  does  it  exist  merely  in  name  H    Let  us  see.    And  in  the  first 

glace,  consider  the  social  disorder  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Much 
as  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject ;  but  in  place  of  any 
lengthy  statement,  we  will  make  an  extract  from  the  Alliance 
Weekly  News^  22nd  November,  1856.  The  following  is  the  pre- 
amble : — "  This  is  a  register  of  the  terrible  doings  of  strong 
drink  in  this  country,  to  oe  continued  weekly.  It  has,  of  course, 
no  pretensions  to  adequacy,  as  our  time  ana  means  for  research 
are  small,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  evil  done  through  drink 
never  becomes  recorded  in  print.  In  our  liquor  lists  of  the  last 
sixty-two  weeks  we  have  registered  the  following  authenticated 
cases:— 

200  serious  accidents  or  cases  of  striking  bodily  peril. 

398  robberies  of  or  by  drunken  persons. 

981  brawls  and  violent  assaults. 

311  cases  of  cruelty  to  wives  or  children. 

661  premature  deaths. 

223  actual  or  attempted  suicides. 

152  murders  and  manslaughters." 
Can  any  one,  on  hearing  this  simple  statement  of  facts,  incom- 
plete, indeed,  as  it  is,  be  prepared  to  affirm  that  this  is  only  some 
light  and  trifling  matter,  which  will  soon  rectify  itself,  and  tliat 
the  community  need  be  under  no  fear  respectmg  it  P  We  feel 
quite  sure  that  no  one  with  common  honesty  will  affirm  any  such 
wing.  Yet  these  figures  do  not  reveal  half  the  truth,  not  even 
in  reference  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  they  speciaUy 
illustrate.  But,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  let  us  banish  all 
thoughts  of  the  moral  evUs  and  social  disorders  produced  by 
intemperance,  and  consider  the  material  aspect  of  the  question. 
And  here,  too,  a  rapid  sketch  must  suffice. 
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Aoooninig  to  the  best'  satllorities,  die^  xnon^  anmii^p  ex* 
pended  upon  intoxicitting  liquors  amounte  to  no  lem^  sunr  tluor 
£78.0BO,OIK> !     Ihia  inclndes  the  probable  amount  which  smog< 
gled  spirits  and  those  prodneed  by  ilHdt  distillation  -will-  he 
uhriy  to  command ;  thou^  the  cost*  of  intemperance'  itself,  it 
will  be  well  to  remember,  is -at- least  dbnble  of  this  amonnt,  sincer 
it  certainly  takes  as  much  money  to  patch*  up  the  mischief  pro» 
daocd  by  intemperance;  as  is  actually  expended  upon  the  liquoB 
producing  intoxication.     £78,000,000,  then,  are  expended  xipon 
vicious  and  debilitating  indulgences  every  ye»v  a  sum'  far  ex- 
ceeding what  the  people  of  this  oountir  pay  for  bread !  Ih^refera 
ence  to  this  expenditure,  a  writer  in  tne  Scottish  Record  xBakes- 
the  following  very  pertinent  remarket  — "  £^,OOO,OOO,O0d  aie 
thrown  into  the  Dead  Sea  of  drink  in  ttie  time  of  faster  and 
son.      Let  that  astounding  fact  be  thrown  into  the  teeth  of' 
those  who  sneer  at  the  avarice,  the  niggardliness^  and  the  shsb^ 
biness  of  the  total  abstainers.    Why,  it  would  build  ISS'^towns, 
ea^  f»  large  as  Glasgow,  with  all  its  quays,  mills,  wsr^ouses, 
shops,  and  dwelling-houses ;  125'  such  cities,  with  anr  aggregate' 
population  of  50.000,000." 

For  the  benefit  of  our  benevolent  friends,  liiose^who  seem  ttr 
be  born  charitably  disposed,  and  who,  therefore,  must  giv^  we* 
state  the  following  astounding  fact ;  really  it  deserves  their  most* 
serious  consideration.     Of  the  imdermentioned"  societies,  whose 
head^quarters  are  in  London,  and  whoscusefulnesa  is  known  sod- 
felt  the  wide  worid  over,  we  learn  that' theinnrited  annual  intpomc 
is  under  £1,000,000-— the  Bible  Society,  the  Beligiou*  Tmcfr 
Society,  the  Londbn  Missicraary  Sonety,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Wesleyftn  Missionary  Society,  the  Home-MisBionaiy 
Society,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  Christian  Know* 
ledge  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School-Society:    Or, 
in  plain  language,  the  money  dey^ted  annually  to  purposes  so 
hignly  commendable,  and  or  such  grave  importance*  to  man's 
welfare,  would  only  pay  for  about  four  days  of  the-  national 
dnnkmg. 

Many  other  facts  might  be*  cited,',  all  tending  powerf&Hy  to 
illustrate  the  criminality  and  absurdity  of  which;- a^^a* nation,  we 
are  guilty,  in  aiding  and*  abetting-  intemperaneo^;  biub*  those 
already  adduced 'will  be  sufficient  tot  prove  our' statement  tttal' 
intemperanee,  even  at  the  present  day,  caffbexmredByno'rfiglifc 
e£^rt ;  nay,  that^thewiiole  sfercaigth  of  the  natterrmnsr  be^tttmed' 
inr  this  drrection;-  if 'we  •  would  witness  its^final  ■eradicatfoni 

If'such  be  the  state  of  the'case;  in  what* wayiwiil*»*Midne  Jjmr 
meet  it  P- may  now,  very  reasonably^  be  asked.  We^  answet, 
siraplj*  by  reducing^hefacilities  fdrobtainin^ntOxieating  liquofK 
All  the  woHd:  over  this  fact  stands  pre-emiiient,  that  tlfe- stwta^of 
intempemnce,  in  any  loeaHir$r  whatever,  is*  limited  andr'meaamed 
^  the  number  of  the  fac^ties'fSrobtaaning  intoxioattBg  ii^oofiif 
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Pbgoiae  tbe  faotas  you  maj»i^«tanda before  ^oq, a  fact,  after  alL 
And  why  P  Because  the  appetite  for  intoxicating^liauors  is  aq.  ac4» 
qoired  appetite,  aud  not  a  natural 'or  inbred  one.  Were  thennm* 
ber  of  bread  BhopamuldpUed  in  any  community^  the  quantity  which- 
^ould  be  consumed  would  not  be  altered ;  but  beer  and  bread: 
are  two  very  different  articles,  the  opinions  of  many  wise  mexii 
aftler  the  flesh  to  the  contrary^  notwithstanding. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  more  public^ 
liouses  we  have,  the  more  intemperance  we  shall  bare  also ;  and 
that  the  greater  the  reduction  w&  can  make  iu  the  number  of 
these  houses,  the  mora  apparent  will  be  the  reduction  of  intem* 
perancci 

As  sttbstantisd  prooi«  of 'the  tendency  of .  the  traffic  in  strong 
drinks  we  submit  the  following,  examples  to  the^consideration  o£' 
the  reader: — 

"Mr.  J.  Stanton,  publican. — ^I'do  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  fdr  the  morals  of  the  people,  if  about  one-half  of  the  beer* 
houses  of  Birmingham  were  shut  up.     .    .    .    Many  beer^housea 
are  kept  by  foremen  in  different  manufactories ;  periiaps  he  hasr. 
a  dozen  men  under- him;   these  men. are  bound  to. go  to  that 

man's  house^.and  their  wives  and  homes  are  sacrificed 

It  matters  not  howmuoh  bread  is  sold;  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
poon — ^but  the  fiee.  trade  of  spicits  and  ale.  requires  more  oouti 
trol/**" 

Mir.  H".  Dawson,  beer^agent,.  Liverpool,  said; — "If  the  trade 
were  thrown  open«.we  do  not  know  what  amount  of  police  we 
should,  requure;  in  fact,  the  borough,  fiind  would,  scarcely  paj 

them."t 

Mr.  Alderman  Wire  states : — "If  you  were  to  abolish  it  (the 
traffic),  as  they  have  done  in  Maine,  you  might  have  a^ sober 
population ;  but  if  you  restrict  it,. I  di^  not-  think  you  would. 
.  .  .  I  think  you  may  do  a  great  deal  to  regulate,  and  ulti« 
mately  to  suppress,  by  law.Jl 

Mr.  J.  Baliour,  London,  in  evidence  before  the  same  pazUa- 
mentary  committee,.observes:~"I  went  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  I^w  Cut  and  Charlotte  Street.    I  went  into  every  drinkingr 
house,  numbering  about  sixteen.;    L  will  just  give  the  committee. 
a  deseription  of  one.    It  was.  a  house  very  grandly  fitted^  up,, 
with  the  first  fioor  tak^i  out  and  thrown  into  the  shop,  with 
some  showy,  representations  round •  it.    I  think  I  counted  fifly 
persons  in  all,  drinking ;;  and  amongst  the  number  were  women, 
with  children  iu  their  arms.    Upon  one  butt  there  was  an  infant* 
fast  asleep^  and  the  father,  and  mother  drunk  by>  the  side. 
Against  tne  counter* was  a  little  ch^d,  about  four,  years  old,^  fasti 
asle^    They  were  serving  a»  fast  as^  they;  couhL-   Lthen  visitedt. 

t  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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all  the  rest  of  tlie  public-houses  from  the  Blackfriars  Boad ;  they 
were  all  full  of  people  drinkiug.  This  was  up  to  twelve  o'clocfc. 
The  publicans  were  driving  the  people  out.  When  I  came  back 
to  the  Bower  Theatre,  at  trie  public-house  adjoining  it  there  was 
one  fight  inside,  and  just  after,  two  fights  outside ;  and  from  all 
that  1  saw,  from  half-past  eleven  until  a  quarter-past  twelve,  if 
the  police  had  done  their  duty,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  taking  up  all  disorderly  persons,  it  would  have  required  thirty 
times  as  many  policemen,  at  least,  more  than  were  on  duty." 

Why  multiply  these  cases?  Every  man  is  fully  convinced 
that  the  public-nouse  (*,  e.,  the  public  facility  for  obtaining  intox- 
icating liquors)  is  the  great  cause  of  disorder  and  distress  in  the 
districts  cursed  with  its  presence.  It  always  has  been  so  iu  past 
times ;  it  will  be  so  until  the  end  of  time ;  or,  rather,  until  time 
shall  have  declared  that  the  sale  of  these  liquors  shall  obtain  no 
longer.  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  15th  February, 
1743,  on  a  bill  "For  repealing  certain  duties  on  Spirits,  &c.," 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  declared,  **  It  is  difficult,  without  doubt,  to 
restrain  a  nation  from  vice ;  and  to  reform  a  nation  already  cor- 
rupted is  still  more  difficult ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  Government 
to  endeavour  them ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that 
nothing  can  restrain  the  people  from  buying  these  liauors,  but 
such  laws  as  hinder  them  from  being  sold."  A  few  days  later, 
on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  Lord  Chesterfield  thus  nobly 
spoke  : — "  It  appears  to  me,  my  lords,  that  really,  if  so  formida- 
ble a  body  are  confederate  agamst  the  virtue  or  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  havoc,  and  to 
interpose,  whilst  it  is  yet  in  our  power  to  stop  the  destruction. 
So  little,  my  lords,  am  I  affected  with  the  merit  of  that  wonder- 
ful skill  wmch  distillers  are  said  to  have  attained,  that  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  no  faculty  of  great  use  to  mankind  to  prepare  pala- 
table poison ;  nor  shall  I  ever  contribute  my  interest  for  the 
reprieve  of  a  murderer  because  he  has,  by  long  practice,  obtained 
great  dexterity  in  his  trade.  If  their  liquors  are  so  delicious, 
that  the  people  are  tempted  to  their  own  destruction,  let  us  at 
least,  my  lords,  secure  them  from  these  fatal  draughts,  by  burst- 
ing the  vials  that  contain  them.  Let  us  crush,  at  once,  these 
artists  in  human  slaughter,  who  have  reconciled  their  country- 
men to  sickness  and  ruin,  and  spread  over  the  pitfalls  of  de- 
bauchery such  a  bait  as  cannot  be  resisted." 

With  these  facts  and  principles  before  us,  then,  we  affirm  most 
unhesitatingly  that  a  Maine  Law  will  benefit  England,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case. 

In  the  last  place,  and  briefly,  we  have  to  say  something  about 
the  possibility  of  this  law.  "Will  the  Maine  Law  be  possible  in 
England  P  "  Certainly  not,  if  by  the  question  you  mean.  Will 
such  a  law  be  possible  in  England  now,  or  next  year,  or  the  year 
following?    But  the  time  will  come,  and  speedily,  when  this 
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law,  or  the  spirit  which  animates  it,  shall  rule  this  country,  to 
the  immense  advantage  of  the  community.  There  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  a  far  stronger  feeling  in  its  favour  than  was  manifested 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  Corn  Laws,  several  years  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League ;  and  what  that  or- 
ganization did  by  hard  work,  we,  the  promoters  of  the  Maine 
Law,  will  do  by  hard  work  too.  Upon  the  vigour  with  which 
we  go  to  work,  and  keep  to  work,  will  depend  the  issues  of  the 
contest.  Nor  do  we  feel  the  least  dismayed,  or  afraid  of  the 
result.  The  work  to  be  done  is  really  nothing  more  than  to 
blow  away  the  prejudices  and  stupidities  of  one-half  the  commu- 
nity ;  though  this  cannot  be  termed  very  light  work,  particularly 
when  the  community,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  of  opinion 
that  these  very  prejudices  and  stupidities  are  very  important  and- 
essential  truths.  This,  then,  is  the  work ;  and  with  the  evils 
arising  from  intemperance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  probable 
advantages  which  will  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  Maine 
Law,  on  the  other,  we  are  prepared  to  state  that  this  law  will  be 
possible  in  England,  and  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  not 
be  ridden  to  the  death  by  any  evil,  however  gigantic  it  may  be, 
merely  because  a  few  prejudices  have  interfered  in  time  past,  to 
secure  this  great  and  blessed  deliverance. 

Wakefield.  J.  E.  B. 

NBGATIVB  A.ETICLB. — II, 

"  The  Maine  Law  is  a  dead  letter  everywhere." — Crottgh, 

The  present  is  essentially  a  philanthropic  age.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact,  that  the  condition  of  the  necessitous  around  us 
is  ever  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  many  of  the  magnates  of 
our  land.  But,  perhaps,  never  before  was  th^re  such  a  want  of 
this  sympathy  as  at  the  present  time.  England  has  progressed 
in  the  race  of  civilization  with  rapid  strides  ;  the  higher  and  the 
middle  classes,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  operative  class,  have 
kept  well  up  in  the  race ;  but  the  mass  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion has  been  left  far  behind.  Probably  our  labourers  are  not 
more  immoral,  nor  is  vice  more  prevalent,  than  in  former  ages, 
but  they  seem  to  our  vision  to  oe  so,  when  we  contrast  their 
condition  with  that  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow  countrymen. 
We  know  that  a  great  deal  of  the  superiority  evinced  by  the 
latter  is  nothing  but  a  hollow  hypocrisy ;  we  know  that  fraud 
and  uncharitablcness,  deceit  and  immorality,  are  often  hidden 
Tinder  the  cloke  of  respectability ;  we  are,  in  truth,  no  admirer 
of  the  hollow -hear  tedness  of  our  civilization;  we  scorn  and 
detest,  eveii  as  we  lament,  the  meanness  and  the  money-grub- 
bing spirit  of  the  age ;  yet  we  must  say,  that  with  all  these 
^whacks,  our  higher  classes,  in  this  our  nineteenth  century, 
tire  far  in  advance  of  those  of  a  few  centuries  back.  Li  "  the 
good  old  times  "  in  which  the  lovers  of  romaace  are  never  tired 
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of  zeTeJliTig,  in  the  dajB  of  duTalry,  which  .we  ^ne  nerer  to 
Tetnm,  might  was  right ;  the  strong  srm  of  theUaw  was  nothing 
against  the  strong  arm  of  the  feudal  tyrant;  the  honour,  the 
integrity,  and  the  scruples  of  the  vassal  were  nought  when  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  desires.of  the  lord.  Woman  was  at  one 
moment  .an  angel,  at  whose  feet  .chsin-armour  -and  noddi^ 
plumes  sued  for  recognition ;  at  the  jiext>.an  ornamental  apnen- 
dage  to  some  feudal  estahlishment—ra  toy— ta  plaything.*    Keli- 

Sion  was  .a  thing  thought  of  only  when  martial  .atrengih  had 
eparted ;  when  fraud  and  violence  were  no  longer  possible ; 
when  the  power  to  enjoy  life  was  gone  with  the  power  to  ^ht 
with  and  for  it ;  and  then  (oh,  .gloriou^  time !)  a  oompawubiYe 
tithe  of  the  weidth  wrongfully  .amassed,  but  judiciously  distsi- 
buted  in  wax  tapers  and  -masses,  purchased  for  the  wrongdoer 
a  peaceful  exit  from  this  worid,  and  an  eternity  .of  .'happiness  in 
the  next.  Society  then  might  bo  compared  to  a  painting  in 
neutral  tint — there  were  no  yiolentt  contrasts  of  masses  of  colour- 
ing ;  there  were  some  bright  spots  jmd  some  dark  ones,  but  the 
genersl  impression  was,  that  of  sombre  equality.  .Now  it  is 
more  like  one  of  Eembrandb's  .creations,  the  high  lights  :beiog 
brought  moreTividly  forward -by  contrast  with  the  intense  depth 
and  darkness  of  the  shadows  and' back  grounds.  Ehihinthropists 
view  with  alarm  the  gradual  increase  of  the  "classes  danger^ 
euses;"  they  disregard  the  means  whereby  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  have  raised  themselves  from  the  slough  of  vice 
and  grossness  in  which  they  existed  some  .^fbw  eentories  back ; 
and,  as  a  not  improbable  consequence,  they  find  sll  the  endea- 
Tonrs  they  make  to  stay  the  torrexit  df  pollution  and  .immorality 
that  rages  around  them,  succumb  to  the  difficulties  that  oppose 
their  successful  operation.  IForemost  amoqgst  the  ^means  em- 
ployed we' find  the  r^igious  schemes.  Our  home  missionaries, 
our  Sunday  schools,  our  open-air  preachii^gs,  have  done  un- 
doubtedly nnuch  good;  but  the  result  isbxtt  as  a  dr<^p  of  water 
to  the  ocean's  vastness.  Money  has  been  expended  lavishfy^, 
without  an  adequate  return.  However,  in  spite  of  all,  the  hah 
in  purely  religious  endeavours  is  unshaken.  Our  ministers,  as  a 
boay,  scorn  the  idea  Of  religious  tniths  not  'being  suffijcienfly 
powerftil*  to  force  their  way  through  .the  heathenish  darkness,  and 
more  than  heathenish  vice  and  misery,  that  environ  our  benigl:^ 
lower  orders.  'It  is  true,  nevertheless,  thatthe  soil  in  which  the 
majority  of  our  lower  classes  vegetate  is  so  ^accursed,  that  to 
cultivate  therein  the  flowers  Of  region  and  virtue  is  a  physical 
impossibility.  However. those  good  souls  who  have  never  been 
exposed  to  temptation  themselves,  may  hold  u]g  their  hands  in 
astonishment,  we  deliberatelj  assert  inat  vice  la  a  neeessitj^Jbo 

*  '\¥ere  the  ladiss^ixivamblyhtauttfol  ia.t]MNn.daTS?.if.nDt,whafol)MaM 
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jtiumsaadajof.oancoiuitiymmi.    TCe Jbkave  mil  iieard.of  the  Jiorrors 
of  tiie  I^eapolitan  prisons  ;  .touching  hav€  been  the  ejwressious 
of  sy iqpathy . poured  out*  by  noble  ..ladies  aojd  wealthy ;  philaathro- 
piatsia  behalf  of  their  inmates-;  but  talce  all  these  horrors  for 
^granted,  >and  .we  maintain  that  the  wretchedness  and  ;misery 
expexienoed  by  thousands,  upon  tbousands  of  our  own  poor  far 
esc6«d  ihat 'jendured  by  .the  former.   .Densely  packed  in  rotten, 
ruinous  habitajtions,  leaking  with  impurities,  they  draw  out  thcdr 
miserable  existence.    The  sun  never  shines  into  the  daskycon- 
jioed. alleys  in  which  these  habitations  are  situated.    The  air 
jooirer .•stirs/ but  it^wafts  .through  every  orevice  and  opening,  not 
;ihe  refreshing,,  heahh^bearing  perfumes  from  the  country  fields, 
but.  the  fetid,  disease-laden  emanations  from  bone^^dust,  or  other 
lunwholesome  manu&ctories.    The  .physical  system,  deprived. of 
.aU  that  is  necessary  to  health,  and  surrounded  by  everything 
that  is  .detrimental  to  .its  existence,  sinks ;  and  then  the  only 
Available  mode  of  stimulating  the  failing  powers  is  to.be  found 
in  the; gin  .palace,  and  therein  the  victim  of  our  mammon-wor- 
shipping age  rushes.    The  result  we.  all  know.    What  effect  can 
:the  JiibLe  .have  on  a  man  who  goes  through  life  in  .a  constant 
«tate  of  .8emi«.intoxication,  with  .reasoning  faculties  .^eafcroyed, 
.And  his  rbetter  feelings  .bvutalized  and  debased  throu^  strong 
.drink  P    .A  little  more  true  charity,  tand  a  little  .kss  .faith  jja>the 
eficaoy  of. mere  preaching,  would  .be  vbetter  for  .the  world  an 
general ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  Acted  upon  ihe  .hotter.    The  nume- 
.rous  .philanthropic  institutions  of  the  day  are  too  jiumerous  to 
..referitoindividuallvy.but  they  Jutve.  all  failed  in  compassing  .the 
purposes  for  .which  they  were  established.    We  consider  the 
xeason  of  thair .failure  is  evident  enough:  in  some  eases  the 
-vStream  o£  ^public  :bounty  has  been  diverted  from  its  original 
joarw,  end  Wde  to  minuter  to  the  reqoinmante  of  a  graTpiag 
Aristoenuoy,  .as  in  .'the  ease  of  many  of  the  vast  institutions 
.jdesigned  mr  the  dissemination  of  education  amongst  the  poor ; 
.but  in  the  minority  .of i schemes  j^Uanthrgpists. forget  to  .take 
into  .Aseount , man's  natural  .chflracter.    They  overlook  the  fact 
..that  a  working  man  is  xonstituted  like  themselves,  that  he  has 
:ihe  .same  foehngs,  -passions,  and  instincts  .as  they  have ;  they 
.rather  consider  £im  as  a  sort  of  .spoiled,  ove^own  baby,,  to  he 
■petted,  proteoted,  .and  tied  to  the  lapcouoStxing  of  his  philan- 
«thro^c  .fosterxparents.    The  result  is,. as  maybe  expected,  the 
.jseeipients  of  such  charity  lose  their  jolf-dependance, .  aixd  event- 
rXially.look  to  this  protection  as  a  ri^ht,  .thereby  sinking  thom- 
•  .'Selves  into  ai  state  of  moral.and  physical  apathy.    We  iiave  not 
Jio.look  for  without  aeeing  the  practical  enect  of  such. a  state  of 
: dependence.     There  are  .towns  in  England  possessing  large 
corporation  iancks  of  land,  baving  aLm6]K)uses  for  their  obecayed 
.tradesmeiiy  gmmmar  And « other  schools  for  the  education  of  t the 
;^oux|g,  .imd  vendovrmeiita  for  Almost  evarj  possible  ohaadtable 
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purpose.  Erery  tradesman  seems  provided  for  from  his  cradle 
to  his  grave,  nxit  what  is  the  result  P  The  inhabitants  linger 
on  through  life,  without  energy,  with  intellects  deadened,  poor, 
timid,  inert  mortals,  centuries  oehind  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
intelligpnce  and  morals.  It  were  better,  we  say,  to  leave  the 
operative  alone  to  work  out  his  own  regeneration,  than  to  take 
from  him  his  independence  of  character  and  self-respect.  In- 
deed, the  only  way  to  ameliorate  his  condition  is  to  help  him  to 
help  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  philanthropic  measures  above  referred  to, 
there  are  others  of  a  far  more  dangerous  character.  Such  are 
those  that  seek  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  enforce  their 
behests  ;  that  intend  thereby  to  improve  the  workman,  by  taking 
from  him  his  individual  power  of  judgment,  destroying  his 
independence  of  character,  and  transforming  him  into  a  child, 
whose  very  appetites  must  be  under  the  control  of  certain  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  who  arrogate  to  themselves^  superior  know- 
ledge and  deeper  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  human  life.  At 
one  moment  we  are  told  that  all  evils  spring  from  the  use  of 
salt ;  at  another,  that  the  eating  of  flesh  brutalizes  and  demoral- 
izes the  eater ;  that  smoking  causes  loss  of  health  and  penury  to  its 
votaries,  &c.,  &c. ; — the  same  crotchetty  tune,  with  endless  varia- 
tions, is  constantly  being  dinned  into  our  ears.  These  crotchets, 
however  vehemently  advanced,  hurt  no  one.  Those  who  hold 
such  opinions,  it  is  true,  anathematize  each  other  in  fine  style,  but 
they  only  attempt  to  obtain  proselytes  by  the  united  powers  of 
the  pen  and  the  tongue,  and  thus  interfere  with  no  man's  liberty. 

But  lately  a  few  enthusiasts  of  a  different  stamp  have  thrust 
themselves  forward  to  public  notice.  They  hold  that  vice  and 
disease,  in  'fact,  -  that  nearly  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
"  spring  from  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people ;  and  that  the 
only  remedy  we  have  at  our  command  is  that  of  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors."  Without  considering  that  they 
way  be  in  the  wrong,  that  the  conclusion  they  draw  may  be 
incorrect,  they  determine  to,  obtain'  legislative  powers  to  compel 
all  to  think  with  them,  or,  at  least,  to  act  as  if  they  did.  They 
are  too  enthusiastic  to  see — what  every  cool-headed  observer  has 
always  before  his  eyes^-that  a  large  jiroportion  of  the  troubles 
of  society  arises  from  this  excessive  fondness  for  legislative 
tinkering.  Such  are  the  ncien  who  no  sooner  discover  a  social 
grievance,  than  they  immediately  find  the  remedy  in  some  legis- 
lative  enactment ;  unfortunately  for  society,  though  quite  in 
accordance  with  theory,  the  remedy  makes  matters  worse;  it 
causes  other  evils,  which,  in  their  turn,  require  the  attentive  care 
of  the  legislative  powers,  and  so  the  original  evil  becomes  magm-> 
fied  by  extension.  A  few  centuries  back,  our  wise  ancestors, 
who  had  confidence  enough  to  legis^te  on  any  subject  that  came 
within  their  observation,  discovered  that  nothing  was  easier  than 
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to  make  people  i^ligioias ;  they  vefy  wisely  cofiti^ered  tbafe  if 
they  shut  up  all  heretical  establtshments,  and  oompdled  eTery 
©fie  to  freqwentthe  only  trtte  church,  the  thing  was  accompliahei^ 
But  thnwjgh  Bome  unaccotmtabJe  and  tioforeacen  circumBtances, 
the  result  Tras  not  strrfi  aa  was  expected.  ^  The  people  went  td 
church,  it  is  true,  but  religion  was  no  ganner.  Hypocrisy  and 
rice  knelt  side  by  side  with  piety  and  rirttte  for  a  short  space  of 
time,  and  then  they  separated,  to  meet  no  more  until  they 
"became  thrust  together  again  the  following  Sunday.  The  sinner 
writhed  under  the  restraint  which  only  served  to  harden  the 
evil  tendencies  of  his  nature.  Heligion  by  act  of  parliament 
became  an  acknowledged  failure.  The  descendants  of  these 
clever  legislators,  however,  have  learnt  nothing  from  the  failures 
of  the  past ;  the  mantle  of  wisdom,  so  worthily  worn  by  their 
forefathers,  has  descended  to  them — it  is  rather  old-fashioned, 
by-the-by,  but  it  fits  remarkably  well, — ^and  inspired  thereby, 
they  cry  aloud  that  Government  has  only  to  say  the  word,  and, 
heigh-ho,  presto!  drunkenness  becomes  turned  into  sobriety 
with  legerdemain  adroitness.  One  would  almost  think  they 
were  fresh  from  the  study  of  the  **  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments," and  fancied  some  Aladdin's  lamp  lay  concealed  some- 
where amongst  the  crown  jewels. 

Let  us  not  be  misimderstood.  We  freely  acknowledge  that  *'  it 
is  imposwsible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  drunkenness;"  that  we 
are  as  deeply  sensible  as  any  of  our  opponents  of  the  outward 
result  of  the  liquor  traffic ;  and  that  we  yield  to  none  in  the 
intensity  with  which  we  hold  drunkenness  in  detestation.  We 
would  give  our  humble  aid  cheerfully  and  firmly  to  any  measure 
which  seemed  really  calculated  to  cut  down  the  deadly  upas  tree 
which  pollutes  the  air  of  our  native  land.  The  temperance 
movement  has  our  sympathy,  but  not  our  support.  As  a  moral 
movement,  it  is  worthy  of  all  praise ;  it  has,  without  doubt,  done 
much  good  ;  but  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  dissenting 
from  many  of  the  distorted  views  of  science  and  fact  which  it 
has  so  profusely  promulgated.  Though  we  are  in  practice  as 
much  or  a  teetotal  as  many  pledged  members  of  the  temperance 
movement,  we  have  refrained  from  becoming  one  in  name ;  for 
we  believe  that  if  the  same  amount  of  energy  that  has  been  ex- 
pended in  inculcating  teetotalism  had  been  directed  into  another 
channel,  the  visible  effect  now  would  be  far  greater  than  it  redlly 
is.  A  large  amount  of  fanaticism  has  been  mixed  up  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  temperance  advocates.  Believing  their  own 
views  of  drink  infallible,  and  earnestly  desiring  to  benefit  their 
fellow  men,  they  have  indulged  in  much  that  is  reprehensible. 
They  have  anathematized  all  those  who  differ  from  them  as  to 
the  best  method  of  disseminating  the  principles  and  practice  of 
temperance ;  and  now,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  many  of  their  leading 
tOLen  are  agitating  for  legislative  interiference  with  the  social 
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babite  of  the  people.  We  say  soiry,  .becaiue  ire  cannot  help 
considering,  howe?er  indlmed  we  may  be  to  support  any  moye- 
aaent  professing  to  haye  in  yiew  the  destroction  of  drankenness 
Mid  Uie  spread  of  temperance  principles,  that  an  enactment 
similar  to  the  Maine  Law  woola  in  this  country  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  eyil,  and  a  bad  precedent  for  legisLitiye  meddling  with 
what  lies  beyond  the  legitimate  sphere  of  goyemment.  We 
haye  not,  howeyer,  nailed  our  colours  to  the  mast,  but  are  still 
open  to  oonyiction,  and  eyen  hope  that  it  were  possible  for  our 
opponents  to  succeed  in  proving  that  the  Maine  Law  would  be 
beneficial  in  its  operation.  We  throw  out  for  their  consideration 
the  reasons  upon  which  our  disi^mroyal  is  based.  Not  knowing 
what  line  of  argument  thejr  mignt  take  up,  we  haye  gone  to 
the  highest  possible  authority  on  the  Maine  Law  Bi&  upon 
which  to  found  our  remarks.  Out  of  deference  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  under  discussion,  we  shall  set  aside  as  being 
unworthy  of  notice  the  rhetorical  small-beer  so  lavishly  poured 
out  at  iJliance  meetings,  and  limit  our  remarks  to  the  *'  Prize 
Essay,'*  which  is  the  official  representation  of  the  Maine  Law 
cause.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  formidable  addition  to  the  Maine 
Law  literature ;  we  freely  acknowledge  that  it  even  staggered 
for  a  time  our  own  conyictions ;  but  so  soon  as  reason  regained 
her  sway,  we  detected  the  fallacies  which  were  hidden  under  the 
yehement  denunciations,  the  flowery  declamations,  and  the  rhe- 
torical appeals  to  our  feelings,  passions,  and  sympathies,  with 
which  the  book  abounds.  Vr.  Lees  first  delineates,  in  strong 
relief,  the  efiects  of  drunkenness,  and  then  draws  the  conclusion, 
that  by  forbidding  the  traffic  in  strong  drink,  we  diminish 
drunkenness,  and  consequently  its  evil  efiects ;  but,  the  Maine 
Law  is  not  to  be  passed  until  a  popular  feeling  is  produced  in 
its  favour,  until  a  large  majority  can  be  found  willing  to  co- 
operate in  carrying  it  out ;  in  fact,  it  is  to  be  essentially  tipopU' 
lar  measure,  and  tnerein  lies,  we  opine,  one  glaring  fallacy.  If 
we  wait  until  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  look  upon  the 
traffic  in  drink  with  horror,  the  Maine  Law  would  be  unneces- 
sary, for  surely  no  one  would  think  of  maintaining  that  this 
favourable  majority  consisted  principally  of  individuals  so  weak 
as  to  demand  a  prohibitory  law  as  a  protection  against  their  own 
evil  passions  and  want  of  resolution.  This  fallacy  is  so  self- 
evident,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  show  that  no  arguments 
can  be  deduced  from  the  present  horrors  attending  the  traffic 
which  could  be  employed  fairly  to  prove  that  the  traffic  at  some 
future  time,  token  %ts  evil  effects  had  diminished,  should  be  put 
down.  Another  fallacy  is  this,  that  the  traffic  in  intoxicatmg 
liquors,  hy  holding  out  temptations,  and  affording  easier  facilities 
for  indulging  therein,  is  the  cause  of  drunkenness..  Teetotal  and 
alliance  advocates  invariably  fall  into  this  error ;  it  suits  their 
purpose  to  confound  the  cause  proximate  with  the  cause  ultimate. 
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The  tra£So  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  proximate  of  drunkenness ; 
hut  there  is  a  causb  qf  this  cause,  which  is  the  cause  ultimate, 
and  which  they  never  take  into  consideration.    After  sketching 
the  evils  which 'desolate  the  land.  Dr.  Lees  warms  with  the' 
subject,  and  declares,  *'  Were  the  great  social  fountain  of  these 
evils  dried  up,  how  infinite  would  be  the  gains  of  civilization ! 
That  fountain  is  the  Tbaffic.    Seader,  wiU  y<m  help  our  '  Holy 
Alliance '  to  seal  it  up  P    Do  jrou  ask  if  it  be  possible  to  an 
•nlightened  nation?     We  pomt  to  the  actual.     The  starry 
banners  of  the  West  wave  over  the  victorious  battle-fields  of 
Pbohibition."*    The  conclusion  is  true  to  a  certain  extent 
only.    The  bright  side  of  the  picture  is  drawn  distinctly  enough ; 
the  obverse  not  at  all.    The  fountain  (the  cause  proximate) 
would  be  powerless  for  evil,  were  it  not  for  the  springs  (the 
cause  ultimate)  which  supply  it.    How  much  better  and  more 
sensible  would  it  be  to  destroy  the  springs  than  to  seal  up  the 
fountain!    Do  the  latter,  and  the  waters  accumulate  until  they 
gather  strength  enough  to  break  from  their  confinement  with 
accumulated  power  lor  evil;  do  the  former,  and  the  evil  is 
destroyed  effectually.    If  the  traffic  be  the  fountain  from  which 
all  evils  flow,  why  are  the  higher  and  middle  classes  so  free  from 
its  injurious  influence  P    How  is  it  they  require  no  Maine  Law 
to  protect  themselves  from  its  seductive  attractions?    The  gor- 
geonsl;^  decorated  gin-palace,  resplendent  with  tinsel  ornaments, 
and  bright  with  the  glare  of  gas  from  the  magnificent  chandeliers, 
Acte  not  the  Syren's  part  to  them.    The  merchant,  as  he  wends 
his  way  homeward  after  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  feels  no 
inward  seducer  tempting  him  to  enter  its  portals.    His  derk, 
too,  as  he  wearily  threads  the  maze  of  streets  leading  to  his 
humbler  residence,  feels  no  inclination  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  Bacchus.    And  whyP    His  affections  are  bound  up  in  the 
spot  he  calls  home.    It  is  folly,  therefore,  to  argue  that  the  traffic 
is,  per  se,  a  fountain  of  evil.    The  cause  of  the  evils  tbat  spring 
from  the  traffic  lies  not  in  the  traffic  itself,  but  in  some  other 
agent,  and  that  is,  the  demand  for  intoxicating  liquors,  produced 
through  the  necessities  of  a  weakened  system,  or'  a  debased 
nature.    The  only  sensible  way  to  remove  tnese  evils  is  to  lessen 
this  demand.    We  pointed  out  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article  how  much  our  higher  classes  are  in  advance  of  their  ances- 
tors.   The  squire  was,  a  few  centuries  back,  a  sensual  boor, — now 
he  is  mostly  a  gentleman  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word).    The 
peer  of  the  last  century  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  go  to  bed 
nightly  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  the  ladies  of  Johnson's  time 
firequented  the  public-house  as  a  matter  quite  consistent  with 
high  life  ;-*-now  the  peer  goes  to  bed  sober,  and  to  the  ladies  the 
public-house  is  a  terra  incognita.    As  we  have  before  stated,  the 
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lower  orders  are  pliysioally  coDstitoted  like  their  employers. 
There  is  no  natural  line  of  demarcation  between  the  one  and  the 
other ;  they  have  feelings  and  passions  in  common ;  and  if  the 
one  yields  to  temptation,  and  toe  other  does  not,  the  difference 
ip  solely  attributaole  to  adventitious  circumstances,  want  of  itelf- 
re$pect  being  the  principal.  We  ask  our  opponents.  Why  may 
not  the  employi  equally  advance  in  a  physical  and  moral  direc- 
tion as  the  employer?  What  has  been  done  by  one  class  can 
sorely  be  done  by  another ;  and  the  safest  way  to  assure  this 
desirable  attainment  is  to  further  those  objects  which  have  in 
view  the  inculcation  of  the  working  man  with  principles  of  self- 
respect  and  self-dependence,  instead  of  environing  him  with  law 
statutes,  limiting  and  controlling  his  every  act  and  desire.  In 
the  one  case  you  make  a  man  of  him  ;  in  the  other,  a  child. 
Better,  then,  say  we,  the  man,  liable  to  fall  occasionally,  but  still 
blessed  with  energy  sufficient  to  carry  him  on  bravely  in  the 
bnJbtle  of  life,  than  the  childy  with  no  mind,  no  character  of  his 
own,. who  must  go  through  life  contented  to  eat  and  drink  just 
what  society  in  its  kindness  may  consider  suitable  for  him,  and 
who  must,  Fhould  the  protection  \ihich  society  has  cast  around 
him  be  withdrawn,  eventually  fall  a  victim  to  his  own  want  of 
resolution  and  will. 

And  now  for  "  the  actual**  Where  are  "  the  victorious  battle- 
fields of  PROHIBITION  "?  We  feel  anxious  to  know.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  American  press — if  we  accept  the  Maine  Law 
organs — is  to  the  edect  that  the  Maine  Law  is  a  decided  failure. 
Mr.  Gough,  the  great  temperance  lecturer,  states  that  "iil« 
Maine  Liquor  Law  is  a  dead  letter!**  "There  is,"  says  he, 
"more  liquor  consumed  now  in  New  York  State  than  I  have 
ever  known,  more  in  MassachuseVa,  ajkd  more  evebywhejueI" 
This  |s  ••  the  actual,**  then,  according  to  Mr.  Gough,  who  pro- 
fesses to  state  what  he  has  himself  witnessed  in  America,  whence 
he  has  just  returned.    This  terrible  confession  from  Mr.  Gough 

Suite  startled  the  Alliance  advocates.  The  cry  was,  How  coiud 
le  teetotal  orator,  par  excellence,  make  such  a  blunder  ?  They 
accused  him  not,  at  first,  of  stating  an  untruth,  but  they  blamed 
him  for  being  such  an  unskilful  tactician  as  to  make  such  an 
■admission.  But  all  at  once  the  Alliance  cause  shone  forth  with 
its  wonted  l^rilllancy,  for  at  this  critical  juncture  no  less  a  per- 
sonage the  11  the  ^on.  Keal  Dow  made  his  dUbut  on  the  Alliance 
platform,  fully  prepared  to  flatly  contradict  Mr.  Gough *s  state- 
ment. Here,  tl^en,  we  have  two  opinions  totally  at  variance 
on  a  plain  q^u^stion  of  fact — which  are  we  to  believe?  The  ons 
is  the  gieatb  a|)4>stle  of  the  temperance  movement,  naturally 
inclined  to  viewr  everything  bearing  on  temperance  in  the  best 
possible  light  •  the  other  is  the  originator  of  the  Maine  Law, 
and  would  be  very,  liable  to  be  misled  by  his  paternal  fondness 
for  his  own  offspring,  even  as  parents  arc  often  more  attached 
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to  those  of  their  children  who  seem  least  liVelj  to  make  their 
own  way  in  the  world.  We  have  no  confidence  m  Mr.  Dow's 
judgment;  he  is' a  "  one  dominant  idea'd*'  individual,  who  sees 
the  world  through  a  false  medium.  He  is  right — quite  ri^ht, — 
and,  of  course,  every  one  else  is  equally  wrong.  He  considers 
the  jViaino  Law  should  be  heneficial,  and,  like  those  individuals 
we  hea»  of  occasionally,  who  repeat  a  falsehood  until  they  really 
believe  it  to  be  true  themselves,  he  is  actually  of  opinion  that 
what  should  be  is*  The  readers  of  the  Controversialist  are  quite 
able  to  discriminate  for  themselves  between  the  conflicting  testi- 
monies of  Messrs.  Dow  and  Gough ;  we  have  therefore  no  hesi- 
tation in  leaving  the  matter  in  their  hands.  If  Mr.  Gough  be 
worthy  of  credit, — and  his  statement  appears  to  us  to  sound  like 
the  candid,  though  unpleasant,  admission  of  a  disagreeable  fact, 
^-we  must  conclude  that  the  Maine  Law  has  not  benefited  the 
states  in  which  it  was  introduced,  and  consequently,  that  it 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  even  less  beneficial  here. 

**  Bfitaui  has  triecU  and  other  natimw  have  tried,  rsttriction  and  ren^latiim. 
The  experiment  hati  failed—- miMrably  failed.  The  traffiCf  in  i»pite  of  ail,  haa 
OtttUwed  law  and  deded  c(nitrol,  and  tke  leKiaUtive  ro&trictions  of  tho  past 
have  never  done  more  than  modify,  leaving  tlie  vant  harden  of  pAuperism  and 
crime  almost  untouched,,  aud  acting  as  a  dead  wei^lit  and  drag  a^:oa  the 
chariot  wheels  of  civilization.  .  «  .  If  legiblatiun,  then,  as  we  have  it  on 
this  matter,  has  pitiably  failed,  and  is  even  now  confed&edljr  at  a  dead  luck, 
tbe  principle  must  be  wrong.  It  is  suppression^  not  sanction,  that  we  require; 
and  It  is,  we  beliere,  onlj  in  the  light  of  the  Maine  Law  that  our  people  and 
parMament  will  discover  the  k«y  by  whtoh  to  nnlosk  the  problem  of  pAuperistn, 
cnme,  and  taxation,  now  presbing  so  heavily  and  increasingly  upon  them."* 

This  is  rather  an  illogical  conclusion,  we  consider.  In  other 
words,  let  us  call  upon  the  law  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic 
entirely,  because  it  has  failed  in  keeping  it  within  certain  bounds. 
If  the  law  be  rendered  nugatory  in  the  one  case,  how  much  more 
so  would  it,  in  all  prohabihty,  be  in  the  other  P  Is  it  not  rather 
paradoxical  to  suppose  that  though  the  law  is  powerless  to 
restrict,  it  should  be  all-powerful  to  destroy?  We  draw  our 
own  conclusions  from  history,  but  they  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  those  of  Dr.  Lees.  The  fact  is,  the  Alliance  advocates  only 
look  at  history  through  the  Alliance  spectacles ;  they  see  just 
enough  to  please  themselves,  and  no  more.  We  challenge 
them  to  point  to  a  single  moral  grievance,  afiecting  the  opinions 
of  a  numerous  ekss,  that  has  ever  been  put  down  by  physical 
fovcev  We  are  told  that  smoking  and  drinking  bear  a  close 
affinity  to  each  other.  History  discovers  to  us  that  a  prohibitory 
law  of  the  very  strongest  kind  was  passed  in  Turkey  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  tobacco — so  strong,  indeed,  that  smoking  was  made 
a  capital  offence :  and  yet  the  habit  spread ;  parties  who  did  not 
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smoke  before  the  law  was  passed,  took  uptHe  practice,  and  soon, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  tne  Turks  became  the  greatest  smokers 
in  tne  world.  It  the  principle  failed  when  comparatiyely  a  few 
only  were  affected  by  its  operation,  how  much  more  likely  is  it 
to  do  so,  when  the  nabit  to  be  overcome  is  so  firmly  rooted,  aa 
to  spread  through  the  whole  of  our  operative  classes  !  History, 
indeed!  Why,  if  the  history  of  our  past  failures  teaches  any^* 
thing,  it  is  this,  that  no  enactment  can  ever  prevent  any  demand 
from  being  met  with  an  adequate  supply.  We  should  be  very 
careful,  unless  we  cast  aside  our  past  experience  as  worthless, 
before  we  call  in  the  aid  of  force  to  combat  a  material  grievance 
afiecting  the  views  and  opinions  of  a  large  section  of  our  fellow 
men.  The  laws  meant  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  stand  promi- 
nently forward  in  modem  history  as  a  case  in  point.  Have  they 
not  actually  increased  the  very  horrors  they  were  intended  to 
put  down  P  Formerly  the  slaves  were  confined  in  large,  roomy 
ships ;  now  they  are  densely  packed  in  small,  fast- sailing  clippers, 
so  xh&t  their  sufferings  are  mcreased  many -fold.  Formerly  they 
were  exposed  to  suffocation,  thirst,  shipwreck,  and  disease ;  now 
they  have  all  these,  and  far  more.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  number  of  living  cargoes  that  have  been  committed  to  the 
deep  to  escape  the  protection  of  the  English  cruisers ;  but  this 
wholesale  extinction  of  life  is  certainly  not  a  ver^  rare  occurrence. 
In  like  manner,  the  Alliance  advocates,  by  attacking  the  consc' 
quence  and  leaving  the  cause  untouched,  will  only  aggravate  the 
evils  they  wish  to  abolish.  They  would  destroy  the  fountain, 
and  leave  the  waters  that  supplied  it  to  fiow  on  unconfined,  thus 
merely  changing  the  locality  of  their  evil  influences.  To  attempt 
to  destroy  the  traffic,  whilst  the  demand  continues  unchecked, 
would  then  be  not  only  futile,  but  decidedly  injurious  to  society. 
The  evil  would  be  increased  by  its  being  shrouded  in  greater 
darkness,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  law. 

From  what  we  have  predicated  would  be  the  result  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Maine  Law  here — from  the  fact  that  it  is,  as 
we  have  shown,  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for — and  from  "  the 
actual "  state  of  things  in  America,  where  it  was  introduced, — 
we  consider  we  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  answer 
to  the  first  portion  of  the  question — "  Would  the  Maine  Law 
Benefit  England  ?" — must  be  in  the  negative. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  portion  of  the  subject 
— the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  the  Maine  Law.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  such  a  law  is,  for  the  present,  an  impossibility. 
Were  it  to  pass  the  legislature  to-morrow,  it  would  be  of  no 
more  use  than  one  of  the  obsolete  laws.  The  people  would  not 
have  it ;  and  without  their  concurrence,  its  measures  could  not 
be  carried  out.  The  Hyde  Park  riots  are  only  the  faint  shadow 
of  what  would  result  from  the  passing  of  sucn  an  act.  Indeed, 
the  Alliance  advocates  themselves  acknowledge  that  the  public 
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aentiment  is  entirely  against  it ;  for  in  the  second  article  of  the 
"  Constitution  of  the  alliance  "  we  have  the  following  :— 

"  The  object  of  the  Alliance  shall  be  to  call  forth  and  direct,  an  enlightened 
pnblic  opinion,  to  procure  the  total  and  immediate  legislative  suppression  of 
the  traffic  in  all  intoxicating  liquors." 

Tbe  Maine  Law  is,  then,  confessedly^  impossible;  we  have 
therefore  only  to  consider  whether,  within  any  reasonable  space 
of  time,  there  is  any  probability  of  its  being  a  possibility.    It 
must  be  granted  by  all,  that  tne  idea  of  a  prohibitory  law  at 
yariance  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  being  passed  by  a 
government  which  is  essentially  poptdar  in  its  constitution,  is 
perfectly  untenable.    Such  a  goyemment  is  ours — ^the  people 
constitute,  undoubtedly,  the  fountain  of  power.    From  the  pass* 
ing  of  Magna  Charta  downwards,  eyery  great  measure  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  people ;  and  history  plainly  tells  us  that 
the  Gk>vernment  is  powerless  to  carry  any  measure  directly 
opposed  to  their  interests.    This  does  not  interfere  with  the  fact 
that  the  Government  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  re-act  upon  the 
people;  that  occasionally  a  measure  is  passed  contrary  to  the 
popular  voice ;  for  if  the  proceedings  of  Government  involve 
only  a  slight  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  they 
are  submitted  to  rather  than  cause  other  and  greater  evils,  which 
would  result  from  disobeying  the  law ;  but  if  they  involve  a 
gre&t  infringement  with  the  individual  subject  and  the  public 
right  of  judgment,  the  pressure  from  without  becomes  so  great, 
that  the  legislature  either  repeals  the  obnoxious  act,  or  allows  it 
to  become  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  book.    Now,  does  it  seem 
probable  that  such  a  feeling  as  that  which  carried  the  !Reform 
and  Com  Law  Bills  will  soon  demand  a  prohibitory  enactment  P 
We  answer,  No  1    The  higher  and  fiddle  classes  are  opposed  to 
such  a  measure.    They  require  no  legislative  enactment  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  temptations  and  evils  of  the  traffic,  and 
would  only  support  a  Maine  Law,  therefore,  on  account  of  the 
lower  orders.    And  here,  again,  we  see  no  prospect  of  a  majority 
ever  being  brought  to  believe  that  it  would,  if  enacted,  produce 
any  permanent  benefits.    In  addition  to  the  views  we  haye  put 
forth  against  the  opinion  that  the  Maine  Law  would  be  bene- 
ficial, there  are  other  reasons  which  would  prevent  it  eyer  receiy- 
ing  a  general  support.    It  infringes  too  much  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  is  opposed  to  the  true  principles  of  govern- 
ment.    If  we  allow  the  right  of  Government  to  coerce  men  for 
their  material  good,  we  must  equally  grant  the  right  of  Goyem- 
ment to  coerce  them  for  their  Bptmtual  good;  and  hence  we 
cannot  but  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  was  perfectly  justifiable  and  praiseworthy.    The 
majority  belieyed  the  views  they  held  to  be  the  only  ones  that 
could  lead  men  to  saltation ;  they  considered  all  other  systtois  of 
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TfXipmu  fftith  but  that  held  hf  themaelTei  as  nam  nade  tub 
of  by  the  devil  to  estoap  men's  souls ;  heace  tbegr  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  avowed  sentiments  of  our  Maine  Law  friends,  only  for 
the  good  of  the  minority,  when  they  prevented  them  from  in- 
dulgiDg  in  their  own  peculiar  views  or  relimous  subjects.  The 
folly,  the  injustice,  ana  the  uselessness  of  pr^bitory  laws,  where 
religion  is  coucenied,  have  beocHae  alnost  uairersally  acknow- 
lad||(0d.  Men's  souls  are  of  far  more  impcNrtance  than  their 
bodies ;  if  we  find  we  cannot  legislate  to  bmfit  tbeir  souls,  w« 
ought  surely  to  hesitate  before  we  attempt  to  do  to  t^ir  bodies 
wluit  we  have  failed  to  do  to  their  soula.  There  are  certainly 
still  in  existence  a  few  relies  of  a  fonner  age.  who  are  so 
tfaoroushly  imbued  with  a  prejudice  ^Dr  "the  good  old  times/' 
aa  to  deay  the  right  of  every  individaal  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  on  religious  topies ;  bat  these  obstraetors  in  the  path 
of  true  civilization  and  freedom  are  fast  dying  oat.  The  cry  is 
DOW  for  "  the  individuality  of  the  individual ;"  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  lord  it  over  the  minority  has  of  late  years  been  di^y 
losing  ground.  Bat  all  at  once  we  axe  startled  by  the  ioeuloa- 
tion  of  views,  which  draw  aside  the  eurtain  woven  by  centuries 
of  progress^  ( nd  expose,  in  all  its  naked  ugliness,  the  unjust  and 
tyrannical  L  giiiation  of  the  dark  ages.  We  had  thought  that 
laws  to  reguiate  the  length  of  our  shoes,  the  cut  of  our  coat,  the 
number  of  dishes  we  should  partako  of  at  one  meal,  the  position 
in  society  of  those  who  should,  and  those  who  should  not,  wear 
silver  buckles  in  their  shoes,  together  wiiih  all  the  other  vexa* 
tious  and  ridiculous  social  regulations  which  once  were  so  preva- 
lent, had  departed  from  amongst  us»  and  for  ever.  But  it 
appears  we  have  advanced  too  rapidly,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
certain  wiseacres  amongst  us ;  we  have  oast  aside  the  leq^^islative 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  recklessly  and  foolishly,  and  th«re  is  no 
hope  ibr  iSngland  until  we  reWn  to  Medievalism ;  we  must,  if 
we  wish  to  be  '*  great,  glorious,  and  firee,"  live  in  Gothie  edifices, 
pray  in  Gothic  churches,  and  fcurbid  the  use  of  everything  whidi* 
IB  the  opinion  of  the  majority  amongst  us,  is  liable  to  be  almsed. 
We  are  told,  forsooth,  that  the  drink  traffic  is  an  «Loeptionable 
oase,  and  should  be  legislated  for  accordingly*  Of  course  it  is; 
and  B9  is  every  other  soe^  grievance,  in  the  opinions  of  soma 
few  amongst  us.  But  where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  of  distine*^ 
tioB  F  If  the  prohibitory  principle  be  allowed  in  the  ease  of  the 
drink  traflic,  why  not  in  those  of  other  traffics  of-  a  like  nature  9 
The  Vegeianans  declare  that  evils  innumerabW  spring  from  the 
mraotiee  of  eating  iksh.  Why  may  they  not  obtena  a  law  for- 
bidding its  sale?  It  is  undeniable  that  reading  and  studying, 
when  carried  to  exoess^  cause  an  immewie  amoumt  of  ill  bealta 
and  loss  of  life — ^vi  hy  may  we  not»  then,  have  a  Maine  Litesmture 
Mw  P  Franklin  declared,  nine-tenths  of  tb«  diseases  with  which 
we  axe  affli^adawe  canaid  by  ovea»- feeding,    Abemcithfy  agreed 
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with  him,  said  said,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  "  I  tell  yon  honestlj 
what  I  think  is  the  cause  of  the  complicated  maladies  of  the 
human  race :  it  is  their  gormandizing  and  stuffing,  and  stimulat- 
ing their  digestive  organs  to  an  excess,  thereby  producing  ner-^ 
Yous  disorders  and  irritation."  Whilst  we  are  about  it,  then, 
let  us  go  tlie  whole  animal.  Let  us  destroy  the  somrce  of  nearly 
all  our  evils,  by  making  illegal  the  traffic  in  articles  of  food. 

If  the  higher  and  middle  classes  will  not  demand  a  Maine 
"Law,  is  it  probable  that  tbe  working  classes  will  ever  do  so  P 
We  thiuk  not.  So  long  as  they  remain  in  a  state  of  degradation, 
and  so  long  as  drink  is  a  necessity  to  thousands  amongst  them, 
it  is  not  likely  they  will  ever  clamour  for  such  a  law.  Is  it  not 
notorious*  that  the  majority  of  the  electors  amongst  these  classes 
^ve  their  votes  at  an  election  to  the  side  which  provides  the 
most  abundant  supply  of  beer?  and  is  it  not,  therefore,  contrary 
to  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  ever  look  favourably 
towards  any  measure  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  their  much- 
loved  drink  P  A  large  number  of  the  lower  classes  are  now 
aober  and  intelligent  members  of  society;  suppose  that  this 
number  were  to  receive  a  considerable  increase  through  the 
beneficial  operation  of  the  religious  and  temperance  societies  and 
other  means,  would  they  be  likely  to  look  favourably  upon  the 
Maine  Law?  We  think  not  agam.  They  would  consiaerthat 
the  measures  which  elevated  themselves  would,  if  properly 
directed,  elevate  their  companions  in  labour  also.  They  would 
know  from  experience  that  moral  regeneration  must  be  worked 
out  by  the  individual ;  that  the  possession  of  self-dependence 
and  self-respect  is  more  efficient  than  the  protection  of  the  law 
against  the  evil  tendencies  of  man's  nature. 

We  have  glanced  through  some  of  the  most  salient  points 
l>earing  on  the  question  under  discussion,  and  we  now  leave  the 
continuation  of  the  debate,  in  perfect  confidence  as  to  the  result, 
in  the  hands  of  our  coadjutors,  who  will  have  the  advantage  of 
limiting  themselves  to  the  line  of  argument  advanced  by  our 
opponents.  We  have  had,  as  it  were,  to  fight  in  the  dark,  which 
must  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  discursive  and  unconnected 
Btftte  of  our  own  contribution.  The  wording  of  the  question 
obliges  us  to  leave  out  much  which  we  might  otherwise  have 
aiivanoed.  How&ver  deeply  we  may  deplore  the  evils  of  drunk- 
enness, we  cannot  but  consider  that  to  deprive  the  temperate 
drinker  of  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  because 
the  drunkard  abuses  these  giils,  is  most  tyrannical  and  unjust, 
and  calculated  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  evils  thus 
attempted  to  be  put  down.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning, 
neither  is  there  one  to  moral  stability  of  character.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  make  men  sober  and  virtuous  again^  their  own 
inclinations*  any  more  than  it  could  make  them  religious.  The 
Maine  Law  outrages  the.  axiom,  tliat  most  men  may  be  drawn. 
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few  driren.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  must  therefore  be  a 
failure.  Attempt  to  force  a  man,  who  believes  that  moderate  drink- 
ing is  to  him  a  necessity  and  a  harmless  gratification,  to  refrain 
from  spirituous  liquors,  without  convincing  him  that  they  are  inja- 
riouB  and  detrimental  to  his  social  happiness  and  healthful  exist- 
ence, and  you  rouse  a  determined  spirit  of  opposition.  And  very 
properly  too ;  for  no  one  laying  claim  to  the  title  of  being  a  man 
would  ever  idlow  himself  to  be  dragooned  into  any  particular 
line  of  conduct.  Take  from  a  man  nis  habitual  glass,  and  tell 
him  he  shall  not  indulge  any  more  in  his  evil  propensities,  and 
you  think  by  so  doing  you  make  him  a  better  citizen !  But  how 
fallacious !  The  man  is  not  a  whit  less  immoral ;  his*  passions 
are  still  unsubdued,  and  they  draw  him  off  into  some  other  evil ; 
or  he  manages  to  do  the  law,  and  fall  back  into  his  former  life  of 
semi-intoxication.  The  State  of  Maine  tried  a  prohibitory  liqnor 
law  ;  the  result  we  have  stated  came  to  pass ;  so  that  in  a  very- 
short  space  of  time  the  law  was  seen  to  be  a  failure,  and  was  conse- 
quently abolished.  We  claim  for  ourselves  the  poss«e8sion  of  no 
prophetic  mantle,  but  we  firmly  believe  that  the  Maine  Law  wonld 
not  "  benefit,  or  be  possible  in  England,"  either  now  or  at  any 
future  period.  Nothing  so  unjust,  nothing  so  arbitrary,  will 
ever  be  allowed  to  pass  the  legislature  of  our  land. 

'  Taliesin. 


£[nowlkdge. — Pleasure  is  a  shadow,  wealth  is  vanity,  and 
power  a  pageant ;  but  knowledge  is  ecstatic  in  enjoyment,  peren- 
nial in  fame,  unlimited  in  space,  and  infinite  ^n-  duration.  In 
the  performance  of  its  sacred  office  it  fears  no  dangers,  spares  no 
expense,  omits  no  exertions.  It  scales  the  mountain,  looks  into 
the  volcano,  dives  into  the  ocean,  perforates  the  earth,  enriches 
the  globe,  explores  sea  and  lana,  contemplates  the  distance, 
ascends  to  the  sublime  ;  no  place  is  too  remote  for  its  ^;rasp,  no 
heaven  too  exalted  for  its  reach. — De  Witt  Clinton. 

Elevation  op  the  Working  Classes. — I  have  no.  sympathy 
whatever  with  those  who  would  grudge  our  workmen  and  our 
common  people  the  very  highest  adqmsititms  w  hich  their  taste, 
or  their  time,  or  their  inclinations,  would  lead  them  to  realize ; 
for,  next  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  I  certainly  say  that  the 
object  of  my  fondest  aspirations  is  the  moral  and  iutelle^stual, 
and,  as  a  sure  consequence  of  this,  the  economical  advancement 
of  the  working  classes — ^the  one  object  which,  of  all  others  in 
the  wide  range  of  political  speculation,  is  the  one  which  should 
be  the  dearest  to  tne  heart  of  every  philanthropist  and  every 
true  patriot. — Chalmers. 

Death. — ^Death  can  only  take  away  the  sorrowful  from  our 
affections ;  the  flower  expands ;  the  colourless  film  that  enveloped 
it  falls  off  and  perishes. — W.  S.  Landor. 
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LESSONS    IN    MATHEMATICS. 

ALOEBBiiOAL  'DiYisioix— Continued, 

Where  the  dividend  consists  of  more  than  one  term,  the  method 
before  described  must  be  applied  to  each  term  in  suooession,  till  all  hare 
been  divided.  So  4a*a?*y  —  6a*«*y*  -f-  2ax  =  2a*ary  —  3a**^*. 
And  if  the  divisor  contains  an j  factor  which  is  not  found  in  every  term 
of  the  dividend,  that  factor  is  to  be  written  under  the  quotient  arising 

from  the  other  part  of  the  divisor ;  thus,  4aar  -f-  2ah  =  — ;  and  7y'2 

0 

-i.  3«/«»  —  -=■ ;  and  4m^x  —  2a*a?*  +  6aa?'  -f-  2a«d?  =  2a  —  a?  +  -Z^. 

Ex.  1.  9a*j?»  —  6a>aj»  -f  12a*a?*  —  dax*  4-  3a'a:«. 

2.  a?*^  -}-  a?*^*  —  x^y*  +  2x^y*  —  3a?y*  -f-  ay'y. 

3.  4a»i*a?  —  3a*5»a?»  +  2a»i*d?«  —  5a«6a?*  -|-  7aa?»  -f-  a*ia?. 
Thus  fjr  our  observations  have  been  confined  to  the  case  in  which 

(he  divisor  is  a  simple  quantity  ;  or,  at  least,  consists  of  a  single  term. 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  case  in  which  the  divisor  contains  two 
terms  or  more.    Here  it  is  necessary  that,  first  of  all,  care  should  be 
taken  that  all  the  terms,  of  both  divisor  and  dividend,  be  ranged  in 
order,  according  to  the  powers  of  the  same  quantity.     [In  the  examples 
just  given  this  arrangement  is  observed.    In  the  first  and  third,  the 
powers  of  a  successively  diminish,  and  the  powers  of  x  increase.    In 
second,  the  powers  of  y  increase,  and  the  powers  of  Jv  diminish.]    Take, 
for  the  first  term  of  the  quotient,  the  quotient  of  the  first  term  of  the 
dividend,  divided  by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor,  and  proceed^^  as  in 
arithmetical  division,  to  multiply  the  whole  of  the  divisor  by  the  term 
thus  found,  and  subtract  the  product  from  the  dividend,  arranging  the 
remainder  according  to  the  directions  given  above.    Bepeat  and  continue 
this  process,  either  till  there  be  no  remainder,  or  till  the  quotient  of  the 
first  term  of  the  partial  dividend,  divided  by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor, 
is  a  firaction.     The  sum  of  these  several  quotient'terms  is  the  quotient  of 
the  whole.    Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  I7a?*  +  IOjj*  +  1  +  40? 
.  +  16a:»  +  12a;»,  by  2a:  +  4a7*  +  1  +  8a?* ;  arranging  the  terms  of 
both  divisor  and  dividend  according  to  the  powers  of  a?,  we  have 
43?»  +  3a?«  +  2a?  +  1  for  the  divisor,  and  12a?»  +  17a?*  +  16a?»  + 
10a:«  +  4ay  4-  1  for  the  dividend.     12a?«  -f-  4a?3  gives  +  3a?»  ;  which 
is  the  first  term  of  the  quotient.     Multiplying  the  divisor  by  3a?'  pro- 
duces 12a?*  +  9a?*  +  6a:»  +  3a?',  which,  subtracted  from  the  dividend, 
leaves  8a?*  +  10a?>  +  7a?«  +  4a?  +  1.    Then,  8a?*  -^  4a?»  gives  +2a? 
for  the  second  term  of  the  quotient.    Multiplying  the  divisor  by  2a?, 
and  subtracting,  leaves  4a?»  +  3a?*  +  2a?  +  1.     This  remainder,  being 
exactly  the  same  as  the  divisor,  gives  1  for  the  third  and  last  term  of 
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the  quotient ;  and  these  three  tenns,  with  their  proper  sign?,  form  the 
anvwer,  Sx*  +  2a:  +  1. 

Instead  of  writing  the  highest  power  of  x  first,  we  might  have  hegnn 
with  the  term  in  which  x  does  not  appear,  and  then  taken  the  first 
power,  then  the  second,  and  so  on.  This  would  have  given  ns  exactly 
the  same  answer,  only  inverting  the  order  of  the  terms.  Let  the  sta- 
dent  try  it. 

2.  Suppose  the  question  was,  "  What  quantity  multipUed  hy  2a*  — 
Za*x  —  bax*  +  «',  will  give  2a'  +  lla^x  —  30a*ar«  —  22a* jr»  — 
2a*jc*  —  2a*x'  -f  2Sax^  —  5a:'  ?  "  Here  we  have  both  divisor  and 
dividend  properly  arranged.  2a''  -r-  2a*  gives  a*  for  the  first  term  of 
the  quotient.  Multiplyisg  the  divieor  by  a^,  and  subtracting  the  pro- 
duet  from  the  dividend,  leaves  14a*x  —  28a**"  —  23a*a?»  —  2a*** 
—  2a***  +  28a**  —  6*'.  Ph)ceeding  as  before,  we  get  7a**  for  the 
next  term  of  the  quotient,  and  —4a***  +  12a***  —  9a***  —  2a*** 
+  28a**  —  5*'  for  the  remainder.  Then,  —2a***  for  the  third  term 
of  the  quotient,  and  6a***  —  19a***  -J-  28a**  —  5*'  for  the  remain- 
der. 3a**  is  the  fourth  term  of  the  quotient,  and  —  10a***  +  15a*** 
•f  25a**  —  5*'  is  the  remainder.  The  fifth  and  last  term  of  the  quo- 
tient is  —  5**,  which  leaves  no  remainder.  The  answer  therefore-  is 
a*  -{•  7a**  —  2a***  +  3«*'  —  5**.  Let  the  reader  now  invert  the 
order  of  the  terms  of  both  divisor  and  dividend,  being  careful  to  retain 
the  sign  of  each  term,  and  he  will  probably  obtain  the  same  answer  as 
we  have  already  found. 

Now,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  quotient  of  a*  +  **  -f-  a  —  *. 

First,  a*  -7-  a  gives  a*  for  the  quotient,  and  a  remainder  a'*  -f-  a?*. 

The  next  term  of  the  quotient  is  a**,  and  the  remainder  a***  -|-  **. 

The  next  step  gives  a**  and  a**  +  **  respectively,  and  the  next  ** 

and  2**.     The  next  term  becomes  fractional,  and  ail  that  fdUow ;  the 

2**  2**   2**  2*' 
sOiCoeediBg  terma  of  the  quotient  are  — ,  — ,  —  ,  — ,  &e.,  and  the 

a      a*     a*     a* 

2*'   2**   2*' 
oonesponding  remainders  — , ,  — -p,  ia»>    The  answer  is  a*  -f-  a** 

I        ft    •      m    •   2**    ,   2**    ,   2**   ,   2*'        ,  .,  .    ,     2«* 

+  a**  +  j?»  -|-  ZTL.  -f  fr.  +  tz_  + ,  and  the  remamder  ZiL. 

a  a*         a*         a*  a-* 

Ezeroisee: — 

1.  Find  the  quotient  of  12*  -f  31*»  -h  58**  +  49**  +  3(te»,  di- 
vided by  4*  4-  5**  -f  6**. 

2.  Of  a*  —  5»  -f.  o  —  ft,  and  «»  -}-  J»  4-  a  +  5» 

8.  Of  the  product  of  (a*  -f  2a*  •+•  **)  X  (a*  —  **)  X  (#  —  *), 
divided  by  a*  —  2ax  +  **. 

4.  Multiply  a*  4-  8a«5  4-  8a5*  4-  5*  by-  a«  —  3a»5  4-  3a&»  —  ^, 
tad  dsrixle  the  pvodttot  by  a*  —  ft*. 


Sblf-Hespect. — ^TJnlegs  we  respect  onrselvesj  our  respect  &r 
•nperiors  is  prone  to  s^vility.  No  man  can  be  thrown  by 
another  front  such  a  height  <as  da  can  throw  hi3nAelf.froiii.-^]rI 
S'  Lander. 


THE  INQUIBEB. 
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QtTRsno'jr^  RRVnnnro  Answers. 

145.  Will  any  rvf  the  contrihutnra 
of  the  British  Controversialist  furnish 
me  wifh  fhe  title,  price,  and  publisher 
of  the  bent  mo-leni  work  on  the  "  No- 
mencUtnre  of  Colours'*?  If  so,  I 
shall  feel  oblisred  — Tyro. 

146.  An  "  Inquirer**  wishes  to  know 
tb«  namw  of  works  (with  the  best 
editions)  in  French,  German,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  for  a  person  to  read  who 
-wishes  to  have  a  pretty  reneral  know- 
led$:e  of  the  chusstes  of  the  varioas 
lanffna?es 

147.  Will  some  one  plesse  to  tell  mt 
two  or  three  tfond  elementary  wnrks  in 
Hebrew,  snch  as  grammar,  dictionary, 
rending  book,  /fee?  also,  which  may 
be  considered  the  best  (cheap)  atUs 
now  publi>*h«>d. — Aleph. 

148.  Will  some  one  be  kind  enonsjh 
to  state  whose  editi'm  is  generntU/  con- 
sidered the  best  of  either  of  the  foUow- 
xnff  authors,  riz  :— Xenophon,  Hom<»r, 
Herodotns,  KuripiHes,  Aristotle.  iEs- 
«hines.  Salln^ft,  Vireil,  Cm^ar,  Horaf^, 
JnvenHl,  Plsntns,  Livy,  Te'-ence,  Per- 
flin«».  Lucri»tiu8,  and  by  so  doing,  oblige 
— Thbta? 

149.  "Mens"  wishes  to  know  if 


any  reader  can  pive  him.  throngh  the 
medium  of  the  British  Controversial- 
Ut  a  li«*t  of  the  works  usually  read  in 
a  scholastic  course  at  Oxford ;  also,  the 
same  information  with  regard  to  Cam- 
bridee. 

1.50.  Will  some  one  please  to  give 
me  the  namps  of  a  few  standard  works 
on  medicine,  surffery,  &c.,  as,  although 
I  am  not  goin?  into  the  profession,  I 
winh  to  piss  the  first,  and  probably 
the  second,  examination  for  the  d*»<rree 
of  M.B.  in  the  University  of  London? 
— Medicus. 


AiwwETis  TO  Qthsstions. 
145  About  thirty  years  ago.  a  very 
valuable  work,  entitled  the  '*  Nomen- 
clature of  C'donrs,**  by  Patrick  Lyme, 
was  published  in  Edinbursrh.  We 
believe  the  number  of  copies  was 
limited,  and  h«*nce  copies  are  scsrce. 
Fn  default  of  this  work,  the  books  on 
"  Oolonrs,"  published  by  Dr.  R.  Hay, 
of  Edinbnrffh,  are  by  far  the  most 
philo«»ophical  and  intellisrtble  published 
in  this  conntrv.  There  is  h*»sid«s  a 
firood  book  on  this  subject  published  by 
Routledee,  price  2-«.,  viz.,  "Cheyrent 
on  Colour."— P.  Q.  L.  B. 


LTTEBAKY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


Belfast  Ynuwf  M^s  Intellectual 
Tmprtmement  /Ijwocia^ioit— The  «n- 
Baal  mei»tinor  of  the  !ips<*inn  waa  closeii 
1^  a  Shiree  Afwieale  in  the  lar^e 
mom  of  the  Com  Extihnnffe,  Victoria 
Street,  en  the  evening  of  Ta«*gday.  the 
9th  Jane,  when  the  members  and  their 
ftiend*,  amonntin?  to  nearly..  300,  sat 
down  to  a  conftfnrtable  tea.  After  tea, 
lir.  Hugh  Mack  was  called  to  the 


chair,  when  the  secretary  read  the 
report  fur  the  psst  year.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  report  was  moved  bv  Mr. 
•James  Mathison,  seconded  by  Mr.  W* 
Edsrar,  and  carried  amid  sn^at  ap« 
plause.  The  muNical  portion  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  then  com- 
meneed,  and  several  sonsfs,  glees,  &c., 
were  anns:,  in  which  some  of  the  mem^ 
hers  took  part.    Mr.  Cowaa  then  came 
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f<irwMrd  and  read  an  address  to  Mr. 
W.  Lowry,  expressife  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  members,  for  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  he  had  acted  as  their  secre- 
tarj  daring  the  past  two  years,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  to  him  an  el^aot 
and  Cfltttly  time  piece,  as  a  token  of 
their  regard  and  esteem.  Mr.  Lowry 
made  au  appropriate  reply,  whidi  was 
warmly  applanded.  The  musical  treat 
was  then  continued.    The  pieces  per- 


fonned  on  tbe  vioiin  by  Mr.  Frank 
Webbe  elicited  the  wannest  applause, 
whilst  the  selections  played  on  the 
pianoforte  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Edesun  were  slao 
esgerly  encored.  Ibe  thanks  of  the 
meeting  was  then  giyen  to  the  chair* 
man,  and  the  company,  which  was 
large  and  respectable,  separated  at  a 
reasonable  hour,  after  bpeuding  a  plea* 
sant  and  agreeable  eyening. 

A.  B.  V. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH ;  OR,  ESSENCE  OF  THE  PBESS. 


At  the  risk  of  being  thought  change- 
able, we  propose  maiiiing  sn  alteration 
ia  our  mode  of  tresting  the  **  Litera- 
ture of  the  Month,"  and  also  indnding 
under  that  head  notices  of  new  books, 
&0.,  specially  worthy  of  remark. - 

**  Blackwood,"  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  of  our  monthly  magazines,  opens 
with  No.  1 1.  oi ''  Mew  Sea-Siiie  Stndies*— 
The  Scilly  Isles."  These  delightful 
sketches  positively  make  us  in  lore 
with  those  zoophytes  which  our  author 
delights  to  describe.  These  Hrtic]^&*~- 
sclentific,  curious,  artistic,  and  inter- 
esting— form  one  of  tbe  features  in 
this  ancient  but  juvenile  periodical. 
Aa -witness  take  one  extract: — '^My 
Tivarium  is  as  pretty  a  little  world  of 
wonders  as  a  Bpeculative  man  may 
need.  ■  In  this  small  vatte  behold  two 
8«rj)cnNlike  fibh,  with  the  heads  of 
grcyiiounds.  That  fish  is  named  ttfn- 
gnathvs  by  naturalists,  Pipe  fi^h  by  less 
erudite  tongues.  You  see  nothing  in 
it,  either  as  to  beauty  or  eccentricity^ 
and  wonder  ^hy  it  has  a  place  among 
my  pets.  Listen.  When  a  Basque 
woman  becomes  a  happy  mother,  her 
hosband  straightway  takes  to  his  bed, 
juid  lies  there,  receiving  caudle  and 
eongratnla'tious.  Mrs.  Gamp  waits 
9|Kin^  him,  while  thee  wife  puniues  her 
household  avocations. '  To  '  him  flock 
tillage  gossips,  copious,  no  doubt,  in 
experiences ;  he  does  the  '  lyiog-in,* 
trith  all  poisp  and  circumstance.  Well, 
our  pipe-fish  is  -  a-  Basque  in  this  re«- 
spect.    Strange  as  it  may  sound  to 


hear  df  a  fish  incubating  like  a  domes- 
tic hen,  it  sounds  still  funnier  to  hear 
that  Uie  male  fish  performs  that  offic^ 
and  he  alone.  1  hope  the  tjfmgnatiimM, 
from  this  day  forward,  will  have  an  in- 
terest for  you."  Speaking  of  the  dorit 
ttUterctUaia^  and  admiring  the  various 
colours  of  itf  cloak,  and  the  delicate 
beauty  of  its  frilled  bnmchuB,  he  de- 
scribes it  as  '^a  mere  drawing-room 
beauty ;  knyfef  lasjfi  Ijpnphaiie^  and  ta»- 
inttUtcHtal^  it  has  no  pretty  ways  to 
captivate  our  hearts." 

^  Blackwood"  has  three  biographieB, 
«"  Charles  tbe  Fiftb,'"' Sir  C.  J.  Na- 
pier,** and  *"  Qwm  Bell,"  all  good  ia 
their  way.  In  ** Charles  the  Fifth** 
the  well  nigh  worn  out  joke  is  revived. 
Bruitquet,  the  jester  of  Francis  the 
First,  after  Charles  had  outwitted  him, 
inscribed  his  inaster's  name  in  a  **  Book 
of  Fools,"  which  that  redoubtable  per? 
sonage  kept  for  his  amufiement.  ''Bat 
what,"  said  Francis,  "  if  I  attow  tbe 
Emperor  to  return  as  securely  as  he 
came?"  ''Nay,^'  said  Brusquet,  **if 
he  again  venture  himself  in  jour 
power,  I  will  erase  your  name,  and  pot 
his  in  iis  place;"  "  Currer  Bell"  is  an 
epitome  cf,  and  comment  tipoia,  Mrs. 
Gaskeirs  book.  The  writer  does  ndk 
agree,  however,  with  her  charaotcref 
Emify,'the  most  talented  and  the-mosi 
nnf(MU6ate  of  the  three  sisters.  Ybt 
says  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  not  dona  it  jna- 
tiee,  in  attributii^  to  seifiahnesB  whil 
was  due  to  the-drtpair  of  her  iriitiira^ 
Obarlott^,  who  adond  her,  and  uMd  la 
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address  her  as  ^  Mine  dear  love,"  and 
'*■  Mine  bonnie  love,"  attempted  to  give 
some  idea  of  her  noble  nature  in  the 
character  of  Shirley;  at  the  same  time, 
£inilj  could  never  appear  to  the  world 
as  anythini;  like  Shirley,  for  she  had 
that  fearful  defect  which  darkened  her 
in  the  eyes  of  every  stranger,  and  Mrs. 
Gaskell  was  one  of  these  strangers. 
She  was  the  victim  of  despair.  With 
a.mazing  powers,  she  had  no  confidence 
in  her  strength ;  with  overflowing  sym- 
pathies, she  could  not  believe  that  any- 
body cared  for  aught  she  might  say 
or  do.  The  **  Life  of  Sir  C.  J.  Napier" 
brings  us  down  to  his  fifty-eighth  year. 
The  writer,  as  an  apology  and  reason 
for  making  two  bites  at  a  cherry,  says^ 
•*  We  remember  that,  in  our  youth,  it 
was  our  wont  to  amuse  ourself  by 
sketchmg  the  full  length  portrait  of  an 
ofllcer  who»e  size  and  stature  had  ex- 
cited our  admiration ;  and,  as  the  only 
means  of  expressing  onr  idea  of  his 
proportions,  we  used  to  draw  him  in 
two  parts,  on  two  sheets  of  jjaper.  So 
xnust  we  do  with  Charles  Napier^  wc 
luubt  draw  him  in  two  parts." 

Th^  only  poIiti<^9l  essay  is  an  article 
I  **  The- Representation  of  the  Colo- 
nies." It  expresses  a  hope,  to  which 
ire  cordially  respond,  Amen !  that  "  a 
time  is  at  hand  when  statesmen  may 
be  able,  without  pandering  to  faction, 
sedulously  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
great  social  problems  which  yet  remain 
unsolved;,  to  legislative  more  compre- 
hensively (!)  and  providently  than 
heretofore;  remembering  that  their  con- 
iduct  now  diies  not  simply  affect  exist- 
iag  locants,  but  must  exercise  a  large 
influence  upon  the  fnture  destinies  of 
Britain."  The  fact  that  the  Jew  Bill 
is  again  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  is  a 
stroug  comment  upon  the  comprehen- 
siveness uf  class  legislation. 

**  Dublin  Univerdity"  has  a  dull  ar- 
ticle on  the  *'  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land;" one,  a  little  brighter,  on  the 
genius  of  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  by 
one  who  is  confessedly  an  admirer;  a 
cmsade  against  the  opium  trade ;   a 
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r^atham-Iike  sketch  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  English  language ;  the  usual 
amount  of  tales  and  poetry,  but  no- 
thing very  special. 

^'  Fraser  "  opens  with  "  Some  Further 
Talk  about  Scotch  Affairs,"  gives  criti- 
cisms on  **  Palgrave's  History  of  Nor- 
mandy  and  England ;"  a  notice  of  the 
'*  Philobiblon  Society,"  which,  it  states, 
is  composed  of  a  few  gentlemen  and 
nol^lemen,  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
interchanging,  in  a  printed  form,  their 
literary  curiosities.  Apropos  of  their 
object  is  a  bon  mdt  of  BoswelPs,  con- 
tributed, with  others,  by  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes:  "  When  I  was  warm,  telling  of 
my  own  consequence  and  generosity, 
my  wife  made  some  cool,  humbling 
remark  upon  me.  I  flew  into  a  violent 
passion.  I  said,  *  If  you  throw  cold 
water  upon  a  plate  of  iron  much  heated, 
it  will  crack  into  shivers.' "  Mr.  Cur- 
zon  contributes  a  curious  conversation 
between  th^  Lord  and  Moses,  in  which 
God  shows  to  Moses  his  sleepless  provi^ 
dence,  by  causing  him  to  fall  into  a  deep 
sleep,  with  a  cup  of  water  in  his  handk 
Of  course  the  cup  falls,  and  the  water 
is  splHed.  'A  Then  M«»ses  awoke  from 
his  sleep.  Then  said  God  to  Mosea,  I 
declare,  by  my  power  and  glory,  that 
If  I  were  to  wiihdriiW  my  providence 
from  the  heavens  and  the  earth  for  no 
longer  a  space  of  time  than  thou  hast 
slept,  they  would  at  once  fall  into  ruin 
and  confusion,  like  as  the  cup  fell  fri^m 
thy  hand."  "Notes  on  Caniidian  Mat<« 
ters"  should  be  read  alongside  of 
'*  BlackwoodV  eloquent  protest  against 
official  indifference  and  impertinence  in 
respect  to  colonial  afiairs.  Canada  is 
fast  rising  into  importance.  She  can** 
not  be  hindered.  Would  it  not  be  tni« 
policy  to  help  her,  and  bind  her  to  as 
by  self-interest?  *' The  Militia,"  a 
grumbling,  descriptive,  and  suggestive 
article,  closes  the  magazine. 

"  Beutley"  as  usnal — ^lales,  sketches, 
and  made-up  articles,  it  la  Ainsworth. 
**  The  Second  Empire,"  by  M.  de  Cas'. 
sa^ac,  and  Michelet*s  *'  France  in  the 
Seventeenth  Gentory,"  are  the  Alpha 
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ant!  Omff*  of  Jolj.  Titan,  Tike  its 
editnr,  intei-Mtmg  but  not  deep,  full  i>f 
matter,  nicf  ty  £ot  ap,  a  nrta^iizine  made 
for  Mie,  and  ana  went  the  end;  btarted 
at  Is.,  but  raised  to  2fl.  6d.,  and  not 
worth  it  "Days  oo  the  Tweed;" 
**  Dialogues  on  Past  Impressions ;" 
«  The  Coming  War  in  China,"  by  De 
Qnincey;  **lhe  Puzzles  of  Geology" 
(we  opine  by  the  Editor);  *'Art  and 
Science  Abroad,**  are  among  the  best 
of  the  articles. 

"The  Eclectic**  is  not  very  readable, 
and  is  so  long  making  its  choice  of 
subjects  that  they  are  lost  to  sight  and 
mind  by  the  time  they  get  ventilated 
in  its  paces.  This  month,  "  The 
Knights  Templar:"  "Frauds  in  Food 
and  Medicine:"  "Phantasmata;"  "  Fo- 
reign Sacred  Poetry;"  "Maurice on  the 
Gospel  of  St  Jolm;"  "Novels  of  the 
Seaiton;**  "Prevention  of  the  Smoke 
Nuisance,**  and  one  or  two  other  arti- 
cles of  no  general  importance,  with 
notices  of  new  books,  form  its  stock 
in  tr«de. 

"The  Critic"  gives  a  severe  casti- 
gatirn  to  ita  contemporary  and  rival, 
^  The  Saturdav  Rc^new  "  for  a  splenetic 
attack  upon  Charles  Dickens.  It  is 
the  misfortnne  of  "  The  Saturday  Ee- 
view**  that  its  writers  are  so  clever 
themFelve«»,  that  in  their  own  effulgence 
they  cannot  see  as  ordinary  men,  nor 
do  they  look  from  the  pame  point  of 
.observation  as  others;  therefore  we  do 
not  feel  onrselves  competent  to  judee 
between  them  and  "  The  Critic,"  who 
(without  fi'oing  into  the  question) 
seems  to  think  thwt  the  writers  are  a 
clique  of  university  men,  who  make 
up. in  pcholastic  flippancy  what  they 
want  in  common  senf^e.  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world;  in  fact,  overgrown 
achoolKoys.  We  agree,  however,  with 
"  The  Critic."  that  Dickens,  where  he 
fails,  fails  gloriously ;  and  that  his 
aeemine  failures  are  only  bv  comparison 
with  his  own  works,  and  not  with 
others.  "  The  Saturday  Review"  clique 
abuse  because  they  cannot  get  along- 
fide. 


The  "Critic**  has  also  some  hard 
hits  at  our  friends  the  "Neophytes," 
which,  in  our  opinion,  they  had  better 
pocket,  and  let  the  matter  drop. 

Lord  Campbell's  Bill  comes  in  for 
pome  strictures,  severe  but  not  un- 
deserved. Ihe  bill  is  partial^  and 
therefore  injudicious.  Why  suppress 
London  garbage,  and  let  in  French 
and  German  ? 

The  "  Quarterly  **  we  must  perforce 
leave  to  our  next.  Time  and  space 
both  fail  us.    Au  revoir. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Thackeray  has  failed  in  the  Oxford 
election,  as  prognosticated  by  the  press; 
for  what  on  earth  do  we  want  with 
men  of  mind  in  the  House?  Is  not 
Disraeli  there  already?  Thackeray, 
however,  for  a  man  of  mind,  was  not 
so  very  far  below,  and  there  is  hope 
for  him  yet;  even  Oxford  is  advancing. 

Mrs,  A'Beckett  has  received  £100; 
T.  P.  Bailey,  £100:  Mrs.  Merrifield, 
£100;  Dr.  Alison,  £70;  Mra.  Hugh 
Miller,  £50;  Charles  Swain,  £50;  Mrs. 
Haydn  and  Dr.  Richardson,  an  extra 
penjtion  of  £25  each  from  the  £1,200 
granted  by  Parliament  for  the  reward 
of  learning  and  geniuH. 

The  Livingston  testimonial,  amount* 
ing  to  £l  f>00,  has  been  presented  to 
this  indefatigable  and  intrepid  mis- 
sionary. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Dr.  Sand- 
with,  and  A.  Trubner,  the  publi.sher  of 
Paternoster  Row,  are  the  new  members 
of  the  Ethnological  Society. 

Royalty  has  waited  upon  the  sick 
poet  Beranger.  into  whose  heart  the 
Empress  Eugenie's  attentive  solicitude 
deeply  sank.  He  was  thought  to  be 
recovering,  but  has  since  died. 

Mrs.  Seacole's  wonderful  adventures 
in  foreign  lands,  with  preface  by  Rus- 
sell, the  Times  Correspondent^  is 
issued  at  a  low  price  by  Blackwood. 
We  truftt  it  will  meet  with  success 
and  help  to  cheer  and  relieve  hist 
undeserved  poverty. 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Author  of  the  "^  Art  of  Seatoninff,"  ''ElemenU  of  Rhetoric"  S^e, 

CHARLEMAGNE—MODERN  EUROPE. 

In  Four  Ghjlptebs.    Chapter  I. — ^Prolusiok. 

In  the  olden  ages  of  the  world,  the  yarious  forms  of  govern- 
ni^nt  arose  singly  "at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners." 
Thd  patriarchal,  the  kingly,  tne  sacerdotal,  the  oligarchic,  and 
the  democratic  systems  of  rule  may  not  have  manifested  Uiem- 
selves  in  distinct  and  chronological  succession ;  but  they  did  not 
develop  themselves  consentaneously,  neither  did  they  attempt  to 
work  in  harmony  and  union.  The  grand  purpose  of  the  period, 
included  in  the  terms,  ancient  history,  seems  to  have  been  to  give 
birth  to  those  differing  schemes  by  which  men  may  be  governed, 
and  by  a  process  of  "  progress  by  antagonism  "  to  raise  each  of 
these  to  its  highest  power  and  noblest  individual  development. 
This  purpose  being  fulfilled,  the  kind  and  degree  of  each  being 
so  tried,  tested,  and  known,  and  each  having  failed,  in  its  turn, 
to  maintain  pre-eminence,  and  produce  the  highest  and  holiest 
good  to  the  people,  a  new  problem  arose,  viz..  How,  by  a  due 
admixture  of  these,  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
stability  in  government,  and  the  highest  possible  stat«  of  civil- 
ization in  all  classes  of  the  people  P  This  integration  and  har- 
monious union  of  all  the  possible  varieties  of  government  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  and  to  be  the  legislative  problem,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  not  the  life  problem,  of  modern  history.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  in  passing  from  the  records  of  ancient  to  those  of 
modem  times,  the  object  of  contestation  and  dispute  is  changed. 
It  is  no  longer  the  self-existent  supremacy  of  any  one  form  of 
government  which  is  aimed  at,  but  rather  the  degrees,  the  times, 
the  manners,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  each  shall  be 
supreme,  yet  each  subordinate  in  turn.  Individual,  continuous, 
and  unshared  dominion  is  found  to  be  impolitic,  if  not  impossible, 
for  any;, and  hence  a  system  of  collocation,  mutually  agreed 
upon  for  each,  has  made  itself  a  desideratum.  We  believe  that 
the  true  era  of  this  change  may  be  safely  regarded  as  beginning 
with  the  Carlovin^an  dynasty,  and  as  Ending  its  articulate  and 
definitive  place  in  modem  policy  during  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne. 

To  make  this  evident,  it  will'  be  advisable  to  throw  back  our 
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thonglitf  into  the  past,  and  by  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
tendencies  exhibited  there,  prove  that  this  constituted  a  troe 
epoch,  and  that  he  who  led  the  van  in  its  accomplishment  was  a 
genuine  epoch  man. 

Bome  inherited  from  the  great  empires  of  pre-christian  times 
a  knowledge  of  those  forms  of^otemihent  which  had  influenced, 
combined,  and  divided  the  varioiis  political  associations  or  con- 
sociations of  antiquity — ^the  itaipenBl  inagnificence  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  and  Babylon,  the  theocratic  or  sacerdotal  mysteries  of 
Ja<iea,  thd  municipal  aiid  civic  ilidepeiidence  bf  Qfeec^,  and  the 
military  renown  of  Maoedonia«  By  th^  conquest  of  Gaul  and 
Grermany  a  rude  and  hardy  personal  mdependence  had  been 
added  to  the  experieticea  of  the  past  i  and  now^  on  this  vast 
stage,  the  grand  drama  of  civilization  was  to  reach  its  prolusisj 
the  ttnrtAih  Was  to  M  at  the  clode  of  k  bofateit  tietween  the  forces 
of  Tmperialisih  !lnd  F&irsonality,  the  Idsue  bf  width  was  unknown 
ind  unceHain. 

The  bahkb  of  the  ihajestie  £hine  ^r^  liifd  most  sihgulat  lii 
the  c^hirast  of  their  ihnabitaiits.    Want  aiid  bjBirbaric  rudeness 
held  the  onb,  while  wealth  AaA  kll  the  discipline  and  |k)inn  of 
impeHid  civilizliiion  ocdipied  the  othef.    Hie  iiatursj  result  of 
^eh  a  Atati$  Wad  wki*.    Piedplinsd  skill  foi*  a  tini6  held  ihe 
hirbnle^t  fiSr6d6  of  barhaHsm  m  stlbjection  iLnd  fesf :  at  iehgtiL, 
howef  et,  he^d  ea^  birth  to  leagues  aiid  combinationii  aild  #eli- 
knit  confl^dentci^^  of  the  Gremiaiiic  bUtbaHahs  Wfere  arniiiged,  m 
ifhlth  chieftainhbod  ^edily  naSsed  iiiio  kingpin.    The  civil 
contentions  iH  jkom^  duliiig  tne  third  and  fourth  eehtiiries — 
Already  alluded  to  in  this  seH^,  m  a  paper  oh  "  Cpnstahtine  the 
Great  — afibitied  ample  sdOpd  for  discipliluli^  those  barbaric 
hordes  in  the  art6  ahd  practices  of  W ai*. '  The.  overthrow  of  the 
Mistress  Eihpil^  by  Alaric,  406  i.t.,  g&v^  unbounded  license  to 
experinieiit  and  change  in  all  i^gs  exQcpi  siich  as  the  church 
had  mana^d  t6  acquire  th6  master]^  5f.    !£)ven  the  memories 
and  tradition^  of  the  past  were  endangered  in  the  inebriety  of 
conqui^st ;  bttt  luckily,  or  shall  We  not,  m  pf  feference,  assert  pro- 
videntially P  thfe  greed  of  iicquisition  Overpowered  the  bonus  of 
tnion  by  which  mey^  bad  hitherto  b^eh  held,  and  the  divisioBS 
whidh  enstied  made  it  impossible  to  e^ect  a  thorotig^  overthrow 
of  til  that  desetved  to  be  chelished  in  ancient  civilization. 
It  is  ti  singtilkr  illustration  of  fh^  pow^r  of  strong  passions 
Working  in  thfe  sonls  of  men  intent  oh  {)er8onal  inclependence, 
that  in  all  the  oohtestd  of  this  period,  the  least  united  and  the 
leftst  advanced  in  the  alts  of  me  or  the  polity  of  nations  were 
most  succei^sful  in  theit  efforts,    l^he,  Goths  vanquished  the 
Bbmahs,  and  in  Gaul  the  Franks,  rude,  restless,  and  loosely 
held  together,  eventuaQv  ^bdt^ed  the  fiimly  ^onfedefated  Goths 
and  Btttgujidiani.    lA  thd  ea^ ly  paH  6f  the  fifth  tenfdj  eaoh 
^i^rankish  town,  territory,  or  b«na»  had  its  petty  and  indepoMent 
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temporary  chief.  They  had  no  common  capital,  no  nniversally 
aekaowledged  head.  The  chieftaincy  was  the  prize  of  the  man 
most  skilled  in  managing  other  men ;  h6  who  coald  most  advan- 
tageously plan  and  conduct  schemes  of  plunder  or  projects  for 
settlements;  he  who  could  assemble  around  him  tne  greatest 
numher  of  roving  bands,  and  subjugate  them  most  entirely  to 
his  controlling  will.  Such  a  one  was  Clovis,  the  founder  of  thd 
French  monarchy.  He  was  the  chief  of  a  smaU  band  of  Franks 
settled  at  Toumay.  By  guile  and  perfidy  he  contrived  to  6htrap 
and  overcome  many  of  the  rival  chiefs  ot  the  if'ranks,  offcen 
assassinating  whole  families  in  his  jealous  ambitidft.  The  Me^o^ 
vingian  kings  who  succeeded  him  pureed  much  the  same  plan. 
Gross  indulgence  of  the  criminal  passions  ani  riiutual  murder 
thinned  off  the  race,  and  weakened  it.  Itelationship  became  a 
cause  of  enmity,  and  seldom  did  a  monarch  live  to  see  a  son  of 
age  to  succeed  himself.  Eegencies  first  became  frequent,  then 
perpetual.  The  possession  of  a  shadowy  royalty  could  not  con- 
tent those  who  felt  themselves  entrusted  withall  the  essential 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  cares  of  liings'.  tfsurpation  trans- 
ferred the  name  and  title  to  thos'e  who  had  loflg  worn  the  dignity 
and  exercised  the  power.  Pepin,  the  major-domo  of  the  palace, 
threw  aside  the  hypocrite's  prefensioiis,  and  claimed  the  king- 
dom by  the  tenure  of  power  and  possession.  Childeric  III.  was 
dethroned,  and  France  exchanged  a  mock  for  a  real  sovereign. 

The  Franks,  and  indeed  the  Goths,  in  general,  were  not  fitted 
for  national  life.  They  were  accustomed  to  soldierly,  but  not  to 
civic  and  Brani6h)al,  restraints.  It  was  reqmsite^  that  they  should 
be  brought  unaer  national  institutions,  Ted  within  the  scope  of 
the  magnificent  imperial  traditions  of  the  m6ther-city  of  nations, 
and  educated  to  united  obedience,  action,  aiid  finance.  To  effect 
such  purposes,  the  "Western  empire  must  renew  ittf  youth,  resume 
for  a  titne  its  former  vigour, /and  weld  together,  by  the  strdng 
force  of  inilitftry  prowess,  the  disjunct  nationalities',  oi^  rtlthei* 
chieftaincies,  ^nict  abounded  in  the  misrule  rei^ltiAg  fifoni  the 
fall  of  Rome. 

It  may  be  obfierverf,  as  a  gener^  law,  that  in  the  irifancy  of 
civilisation  vast  imperial  organizations  ^re  necessary,  luxury 
riots  in  courts,  and  invention  is  bribed  into  activity.  Each  neW 
pleasure,  as  it  palls  npon  the  court,  is  welcomed  to  the  honieS  of 
the  class  below.  The  sta*6ng,  the  independent,  and  the  dariger- 
otis,  are  drafted  off  into  the  army ;  the  weak  are  subjected  to 
the  mere  will  of  their  masters ;  and  the  middle  classes"  live  on 
the  bounty  of  the  courts,  the  spoils  of  the  army,  or  the'  gain^  of 
ooni'merce.  For  a  time  these  co-operate  and  co-exist.  So  long 
asf  a  clear  head  and  an  energetic  hand  holds  the  gov^rniflent  in 
his  grasp,  the  latent  Elements  of  discard  ai^e*  i^epf^s^ed  in  theii 
aplifity,  but  the  vitali^  of  .^elf-interest  at  length'  assert^  itself. 
K  a  #eak  monirch/  a  divided  or  dispute<i  sovereignty  suce^^ 

h2 
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a  strong,  united,  or  uncontested  one,  class  after  class  appears 
ready  to  tiy  any  change,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  better- 
ment. The  aHpirants  to  dominion  throw  baits  to  each  dass,  or 
at  least  to  such  daises  as  are  powerful  and  clamorous  enough  to 
be  annoying,  and  thus  by  natural  processes  of  growth  and  deca- 
dence do  vast  empires  advance  to  the  maturity  of  extended 
rule,  then  dehisce,  for  the  production  of  other  and  younger 
nations. 

To  compound,  to  blend,  to  amalgamate,  all  that  was  good  in 
the  sublime  organic  goyemments  of  olden  times  with  the  youth- 
ful impetuosity,  the  hardy  independence,  the  rude  effervescence 
of  personal  being,  and  the  undeterred  experimentalism  of  modem 
times;  to  suffuse  the  noble  endurance  and  manly  heroism  of 
barbarism  with  the  holy  influences  of  civilization,  and  to  im- 
pregnate an  effete  civilization  with  new  life  and  energy,  the 
Western  empire  of  modem  Europe  was  essential.  The  hour 
(*june,  and  the  man.  The  landnuirlis  of  civilization  had  been 
swept  away ;  colossal  crime  infested  Europe ;  anarchy,  confusion, 
and  ignorance  reigned  over  the  territories  of  the 'Caesars.  A 
stedfast  and  heroic  one  is  wanted.  Who  is  he  who  accepts  the 
crown  and  government,  resolved  to  quiet,  by  resolute  and  in- 
domitable perseverance,  the  noisy  wranglings  of  many  classes 
and  many  Kings  P  Charlemagne,  the  restorer  of  social  order, 
letters,  and  rule. 


Chaptsb  n. — ^Eably  Life,  Times,  and  Chabacteb. 

Chablemaons,  the  eldest  leidtimate  son  of  Pepin-le-hr^, 
mayor  of  the  palace  under  Childeric  III.,  one  of  the  Mero- 
vingian nominal  kings  of  the  Franks,  was  bom  April  2nd,  742 
A.D.  There  is  a  considerable  discordance  among  historians 
re^[arding  the  precise  place  of  his  birth.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Ibise- 
heim,  Carlstadt,  and  Salzburg,  have  each  been  named  as  entiUed 
to  that  honour.  There  is  no  sufficing  proof  of  any  of  these 
assertions.  All  that  can  be  regarded  as  certain  is,  tiiat  he  was 
bom  somewhere  near  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  whither  his  mother. 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Caribert,  Count  of  Laon,  had  followed  her 
husband,  who  was  at  this  period  engaged  in  suppressing  a  revolt 
in  Aquitania,  which  was  headed  by  uie  duke  of  that  territory. 
As  the  civil  contest  then  waging  lasted  for  some  years,  Bertha 
and  her  young  son  must  have  passed  a  somewhat  wandering  life. 
In  744,  when  his  father  had  gained  the  victory,  they  would 
return  to  court,  and  he  would  doubtlessly  be  brought  up  after 
the  manner  of  the  age,  in  the  company  of  the  young  people 
whose  parents  held  office  near  royalty  or  under  the  mayor,  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  all  the  military  arts,  and  some  of 
.the  elements  of  civil  polity.  At  this  time,  however,  genius  had 
withered,  and  learning  was  at  the  point  of  death.     The  imperial 
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achools  in  wbich.  the  scions  of  the  Roman  nobility  had  received 
the  culture  which  fitted  them  for  the  exercise  of  power,  and 
enabled  them  to  adorn  society,  were  destroyed  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  barbarians,  and  long  years  of  neglect,  discoaragement, 
and  opposition,  had  chased  learning  and  literature  into  obscurity, 
where  it  lingered  sioklily  in  grief  and  prostration.  To  the  youth 
of  Charles  the  chivalric  accomplishments  and  the  notes  and 
exercises  of  war  were  well  and  thoroughly  explained ;  but  the 
grace  of  letters,  the  refinement  of  thought,  the  means,  the  taste, 
the  power,  or  the  opportunity  of  reading,  were  almost  wholly 
denied. 

Wo  can  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  a  life  from  which  the 
schoolmaster  is  excluded,  or  of  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  times 
when  the  priests  of  religion  themselves,  in  too  many  instances, 
had  sunk  into  deplorable  machines,  who  uttered  a  round  of  un- 
comprehended  worship,  and  had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  Eoman  literature  and  of  church  legislation. 
Yet  we  can  scarcely  express  regret  that  Charlemagne  was  not 
brought  under  the  mental  discipline  to  which  youui  is  usually 
subjected,  but  that  he  spent  his  early  years  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
chase,  of  war,  and  of  political  intrigue.    Had  he  been  exposed 
to  the  former,  bis  own  mind  and  will  would  have  been  somewhat 
effeminated ;  he  would  have  lost  the  resolute,  unresting,  prac- 
tical energy  of  his  nature;  the  breadth  of  theoretic  thought, 
which  would  then  havo  stretched  before  him,  would  have  staved 
his  hand  when  the  strol^o  required  to  be  given ;  and  the  wiaen- 
ing  of  the  horizon  would  have  weakened  the  intensity  and  clear- 
ness with  which  he  saw  and  did  the  one  thing  that  seemed  best 
in  any  exigency.    Had  he  been  deprived  of  aught  of  the  latter, 
he  would  have  lacked  the  ready  skill  and  the  powerful  infl  uence 
which  could  curb  and  check,  outwit  and  brave,  resist  and  con- 
quer danger,  revolt,  or  opposition.    We  do  not  grieve,  then,  but 
rather  rejoice,  that  in  his  case  the  practical  and  the  real  in  life 
were  the  earliest  educative  influences  amid  which  he  dwelt,  and 
that  the  attractions  and  pleasures  of  scholarship  were  recognized 
by  him  as  weapons  of  |K)lity,  as  well  as  occasions  of  true  and 
lasting  enjoyment  only  in  tne  latter  part  of  a  life  whose  first 
duty  was  to  effect  the  inauffuxation  of  a  new  empire  by  the 
powers  of  the  sword,  which  snould  be  afterwards  established  by 
the  powers^  of  thonght--an  empire  which  should  unite  in  itself 
power  and  inteUigenoe. 

Pepin,  Charlemagne's  father,  was  a  consummate  politicisn 
and  intriguant,  as  well  as  a  notable  warrior.  He  inherited  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Pepin  d'Heristal  and  Charles  Martel,  his 
grandfather  and  father,  and  doubtlessly  educated  his  son  in  all 
the  traditions  of  his  house  au«I  lineage.  They  were  the  parties 
who  introduced  the  fashion  of  shadowy  and  do-nothing  royalty, 
a  plan  by  which,  without  the  nominal  honoun  of  that  state^  they 
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exerted  its  real  powers,  and  ^ejt  escape^  tlie  odium  of  their  own 
abuses  of  tihose  powers.  This  sclxeme  had  at  length  produced 
its  intended  results ;  the  ?*egal  power  had  been  totally  severed 
from  the  regal  title,  and  the  attentions  and  regards  of  aspiring 
Qourtiers  were  turned  to  the  virtual  dispensers  of  place,  patron- 
age, and  paj.  Love,  affection,  and  interest,  had  been  oiverted 
from  the  Jang  to  the  mayor,  and  ihp  time  seemed  ripe  for  a 
bold  attempt  to  seize  the  i^oipioal,  as  w^  as  retain  ^e  real, 
sovereignty  of  the  Franjpsh  empire.    The  church  was  greedy  of 

Sower,  and  was  already  corrupted  by  a  love  of  wealth,  &plea- 
our,  and  rule.  Pepin  saw  this,  and  by  a  cunningly  framed 
question  obtained  the  papal  sanction  tp  jthe  moral  legislation, 
which  enacts  that  "  it  is  better  that  he  ysiio  exercises  regal  power 
should  also  possess  the  regal  title.'*  Th^  moral  sanction  of  the 
Pope  gainea  to  this  axiom,  Pepin  speedily  placed  himsejf  at  the 
head  of  the  disaffected  nobility,  and  by  a  cupningly- devised  and 
well -worked  revolution,  dethroned  Chiideric  III.,  and  *^  reigned 
in  his  stead."  T^is  happened  in  75.0,  when  (^iiarjemagne  wa^ 
about  nine  years  of  age.  He  who  was  but  a  courtier'9  soq  bad 
now  become  a  crown  prince,  and  his  jpag^ner  and  sister  we^e 
eiXQobled,  in  Jhct,  jyj  the  sijbbce^  of'  Pepin.  Ti^ough  this  was 
acoomplished,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that  ^eat  art  and 
oaro  requured  to  be  exercised,  lest  those  latelj^  a^qinred  honours 
should  lea4  i9  the  manufactugre  of  new  enemies  au^  new  rejb^dl- 
Hons.  Even  in  chiicfliood,  therefore,  Charlemagne  would  hfi 
trained  to  practise  a  conciliating  policy,  and  to  c6ncea|  a  deep- 
lai4  and  boldly-planned  sdieme  by  an  artless  dei^anour  and 
blan^ess  of  planner.  In  March,  762,  ^rchbSJshop  Boniface, 
the'  9i)ostle  of  €rern^apy,  solemnly,  in  ^}^e  jiaxne  and  by  thye 
authority  of  the  Pope,  consecrated  an^  anointed  Pepin  Kmg  of 
the  Frjnks,  at  Soissons,  the  very  place  where^  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years  before,  Clovis,  ifxe  first  qt  the  ]^f eroviugians,  by 
a  victory  over  Syagiius,  the  Hoipan  provincial  governor,  estab- 
iii^ed  the  Frankisn  sovereignty.  Of  niis  pageaint  Gj^riejp^fsx^ 
and  CarlQman,  with  their  sister  Gidfj^"^  would  form  no  unattwu?- 
tire  part,  and  the  pri;Qce-made  youth  |^pyld  observe,  wiih  j^e^ 
tict  §,nd  evident  relis!},  the  potency  of  pefcmoniaj  PPPP-  ^ 
sul^seqi^t  ies^n  wojild  ie^ch  |^i|  jBfen  more  ij^pressiydy. 
(rbe  Vis^  coifrao^e  of  Pepin  hayine  "snbdue^  9fVSBt}^}^ 
silenced  discontent — having  'consoliaated  his  poyr^'jandf  vag^- 
aui^h^d  his  foes, — ^had  left  him  time  ^  W  courteous,  itl^ie^'/Kod 
ioppy.  ^e  pppcdom  at  this  period  had  got  emi^eshed  in  ;^eat 
dimpulty.  ^-istji^p^,'  S^iug  of  Lomb^d&/  had  invadk^  9^d 
conquered  ^venna/anjd  uow  sought  trn^p^  and  spl^ission 
ifrom  the  reigniDg  pontiff.  Such  |  humiliatipjjL  was  iij  nowise 
compatible  with  wi^  scheme^  of  the  pontificate.  Pope  Stephen 
IIJ.  bethought  hiniy  in  tjijs  extremity,  of  the  l^ome-sanctioned 
usurper  of  the  dominioii  of  the  Pranks,  and  besought  his  friendly 
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^d.    Thi;  Fepin  gr^t^,  on  cQiidltion  that  he,  tl^e  Pop^,  ahoul^ 

re-anojnt  him  kiiig,  as  well  ^a  baptize  and  conseci&te  hia  tv/n 

poos.      Stephen    aooordingly   crossed   tlie  ^Ipa    in    753,    and 

Bojoumed  at  Munater,  wterp  Pepin  held  l)ia  court,  dqring  thfl 

winter  of  tl|at  year,     Here  Pepin  wbb  re- conae crated ;  her^  his 

plt)ldrei)  were  baptized  and  dei^Iared  to  he  the  only  jpgitimat^ 

pi}cceB3orB  to  the  throne  and  dominion  of  Pepin.    On  thia  ocpa,- 

Bion  the  Pom  lifted  ""^  erown  prince  from  the  font  wi^i  ^  own 

bands,  sp  Bpecjally  did  h^  desire  to  wark  his  fayour  to  the  nsV 

dynasty.    There  caij  be  little  doubt  tha     ""     ' 

spring  of  tho  fpllowins  y^^,  761,  accom 

marcp  tijwards  Italy'.' '  ffpin,  baying  ci 

numerous  army,  enco(intered  AistuioIV,  K 

SuB^  and  conquered.     This  done,  be  ptu 

to  resign  all  clalnj  to   BOTereignty  over 

deliver  to  hltn  the  eiarehfite  of  ^t^Ql^a  > 

seized  b^lopifing  to  the  Boman  dulcedt 

Popes  gierciaed.    Aistnlnb  i^reed,  but 

th?  conyentioR ;    then   yepin  returned. 

duplicity,  and  f^idB  a  formi^  grant  c^f  hit 

gnd  '''*  Buace^sors  in  tlis  apostolic  cbt 

sanptifled  bis  usurpation  by  religion,  }\i 

dqpiipioB  l^  the  powpr  pt  the  sword. 

phftjigq,"  equally  ^rantageous  to  the  « 

CjiariemaEne,  of  course,  these  forms  of  p 

^  Pepin  ifttended  to  ponyey  tbe  pinp 

woQ|d  pal[^  a  point  pf  ^^i^foiialy  inatr 

4iplomaiio  artf  of  the  age,  in  alj  tlie  str 

litigbt  V^  gained  end  retained,  and  la  a1] 

^rranceg^y  wbicji   outward  homaM  n 

f^litiea  of  ^pijiinion  ve  laid  botd'or  qnd  appropi^at«({. 

The  fpnpiTO  of  Pepin  apeodily  rung  through  the  wpiHd-  A4 
he  Bcemed  dangerous,  hi/  neignbounng  prineps  sough'f  to  Wo- 
pitial«  him  by  gifts,  mvours,  and  treaties.  Even  CoiiBtantfne, 
Emperor  of  the  East,   obaening  the  riae  of  a  rival,  fonnd  it 

B>litic  to  send  ambassadors,  and  to  open  negodatiops  with  him. 
y  this  act,  Charlemfljmp  WH  tli^UBnt  int<l  OflifflSpUon  with  the 
jnagnificent  tr^it|^OBq(  dfllBftt'flff'  *>^  M*P  Eaaij  fc fffRw  '^^  method, 
and  became  iiPQU^iftt^  ^-it^f  jt^  (jfftctieea, 

Deprived,  as  f;lnir]eniagiift  wm.  by  tbe  nepp^^^gi  of  his  times, 
of  any  defijje^,  iptentipaal,  fflental  traioipg,  we  paji  only  form 
an  idea  of  fb^(  biji  e^rly  UlfQ  jiiust  have  been  by  oonsidenng  the 
circumstances  amid  which  he  lived,  the  history  eiitit^ted  Vt^iore 
his  eyes,  and  shedding  its  influpncea  into  his  mind.  We  tnow 
little  or  nothing  directly  of  b'8  "  yputh'a  d°i'*)H{"  *B^  "*"  *"*'? 
estimate,  from  wbftt  w^  kqp«  ff*^  passing  ]founa  nin),  pie  nature 
of  the  moughta  apd  sgpiratipns  which  were  growinfj  up  within 
bim,  training  blm  for  empire,  and  fitting  liim  for  working  out. 
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howeFer  unmfctinffly,  the  purposes  of  Proyidenoe.  Hence, 
though  we  are  relatrng  no  dennite  and  well  ascertained  fad 
regarding  the  early  years  of  Charlemagne's  life,  we  are  tracing 
the  progress  of  that  practical  education  which  made  him  what 
he  was,  and  led  him  to  do  what  he  did. 

"We  have  seen  that  he  was  well  versed  and  trained  in  military 
and  chiralric  arts,  in  the  mancBUTres  of  diplomacy,  and  in  the 
practices  of  government;  that  he  had  seen  court,  camp,  and 
church  life  ;  that  he  had  been  specially  taught  to  look  upon  him- 
self as  destined  to  rule;  that  he  had  been  introduced  to  an  ac- 
quamtance  with  forms  of  etiquette  and  systems  of  sovereignty 
of  various  kinds,  des;potic,  sacerdotal,  kmgly,  and  ducal ;  and 
that  he  had  been  practically  instructed  to  use  any  or  all  of  these, 
whichever  seemed  most  likely  to  suit,  for  the  elaboration  of  his 
own  purposes,  and  the  defeat  of  the  intentions  of  others.  More 
than  this,  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  love  of  his  mother.  Bertha, 
the  affection  of  his  sister  Grisla,  the  fraternal  competition  of  his 
brother  Carloman,  and  the  earnest  counsels  of  his  father,  a  con- 
siderable share,  such  as  it  was,  of  that  too  uncommon  blessing — 
home  education.  To  be  sure,  some  portion  of  this  instruction, 
and  that  which  belongs  to  the  sacredest  elements  of  human  life 
most  of  all,  was  not  T)y  any  means  of  the  best  kind.  We  may 
specially  instance  Charlema^e's  low  estimate  of  marital  rela- 
tions. He  had  espoused,  whde  yet  young,  a  lady  of  good  family, 
named  Huniltrude.  But  when  J?epin  saw  that  the  Lombardine 
kin^  could  only  be  managed  by  a  marriage  connection,  he 
advised,  and  his  mother  Bertha  joined  in  the  advice,  that  he 
should  contract  a  politic  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Desi- 
derius,  who  had  then  become  King  of  Lombardy.  Desira  did 
not  relish  the  position  in  which  sne  was  thus  placed,  and  the 
union  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  unhappy.  Pepin  died 
in  768,  and  Charlemagne  became  king.  A  new  era  began  in  his 
life.  The  hero-king  and  scholar  had  a  work  to  perform.  We 
shall  follow  him  hereafter  to  empire  and  greatness. 


FlOTIOK. — 

True  fiction  hath  in  it  a  hiffher  end 
Than  fact ;  it  is  the  possible  oompared 
With  what  is  merely  positive,  and  gives 
To  the  concepvlve  soul  an  inner  wond, 
A  higher,  ampler  heaven  than  that  wherein 
The  nations  sun  themselves. — P.  J,  Bailey, 
Action. — 

Every  task  thou  dost 
Brings  strength  and  capability  to  act. 
He  who  doth  climb  the  difficult  mountain's  top. 
Will  the  next  day  outstrip  an  idler  man.-^j?.  CornwalL 
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ABE  CHUECH-EATES  JUST  AND  NECESSABY 

AFFIBMATIYE  ABTICLE. — I. 

Wb  answer.  Yes !  they  are  just,  because  a  national  religion  is 
a  national  necessity,  and  witnoat  a  national  tax,  it  cannot  be 
supported.  Some  may  dispute  our  basis,  and  deny  tbe  necessity 
of  a  national  religion.  With  such  we  hold  no  controversy ;  the 
fact  that  they  are  gorerned  by  laws  professedly  christian,  and 
under  a  government  ostensibly  religious,  at  once  affirms  the 
necessity  ror  some  sort  of  religious  observance,  if  it  be  but  for 
the  sake  of  mere  consistency.  "  Alpha,"  in  opening  the  debate, 
takes  his  stand  upon  the  religious  side  of  the  question,  and 
denies  its  claims  to  be  considered  upon  political  grounds.  This 
seems  to  us  unfortunate,  for  assuredly  there  are  more  texts  for 
than  against  the  imposition  of  Church  taxes.  The  Jewish 
theocracy  was  essentially  national.  All  classes  were  obliged  to 
contribute  the  tithe  of  their  substance,  besides  the  offerings  to 
the  temple,  which  were  no  small  addition;  and  the  fact  that 
God  was  "  Kin^  in  the  state,*'  and  "  Head  in  the  church,"  is  no 
bar  to  our  opimon.  There  seems  a  hazy,  bewildered  chaos  in 
"  Alpha's  "  mind,  when  he  gravely  asserts  that  tithes,  under  the 
Levitical  economy,  were  yoluntary,  and  not  obligatory.  What 
means,  then,  the  expostulations  of  Malachi  (which  *' Alpha" 
speaks  of),  charging  the  people  with  having  robbed  Grod,  by 
withholding  titJies  and  onerings  P  Surely  if  they  were  volun- 
tary, the  chiEirge  of  robbery  cannot  be  sustained. 

We  think  even  our  opponents  must  allow  that  if  the  Church 
doors  are  always  open,  without  respect  of  persons  or  creeds,  and 
that  every  parishioner  has  a  rignt  to  claim  accommodation, 
whether  he  chooses  to  exercise  his  right  or  not,  that  the  building 
must  be  sustained  in  its  integrity,  that  the  service  must  be  mam- 
tained,  that  all  must  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  there  must 
unavoidably  be  a  fund  for  all  necessary  and  expedient  outgoings. 
The  faot  that  churches  are  the  recognized  property  of  the  nation 
is,  in  our  mind,  a  conclusive  argument  that  the  nation  should 
pay  for  their  due  preservation. 

"  Alpha "  runs  away  with  the  notion  that  this  debate  is  only 
the  question  as  to  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in  another 
fi)nn ;  but  we  think  that  if  he  looks  at  it  again,  it  will  resolve 
itielf  into  another,  quite  separate  and  distinct.  The  question  is, 
now  that  the  State  has  taken  the  church  into  alliance,  taken 
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possession  of  her  temples,  confiscated  ber  property,  and  aspiring 
to  dictate  her  laws,  shall  not  the  State  pay  those  who  are 
▼irtually  the  servants  of  the  State,  or  reimburse  those  whom 
they  have  spoiled  P 

It  is  confessedly  a  difficulty,  that  the  imposition  of  an  univer- 
sal tas  must  include  some  most  unwilling  payers ;  but  is  not 
this  a  difficulty  to  the  fi;ll  as  weighty  in  the  gvi^tipfi  of  iiHK)me- 
tax  as  Church-rates  P  We  think  that  if  «  ijpha  "  waits  till  he 
finds  a  people  generally  agraeablo  to  a  tax,  whatever  its  necessity, 
he  has  ^  yery  jair  chance  of  livi|ig^  to  the  age  of  tfe{;hu8aleh,  ^d 
dying  at  last  \7itliQut  the  xeq\izsif\oj\  of  Lis  iJtopia. 

Is^*  Alpha's  "  assertion,  that  "  me;i  are  compelled  to  fli  in  the 
support  of  a  system  of  religion  from  which  they  derive  no  bene- 
fit,*' bprne  out  by  fact  ?  ^^hp  c^n  assess  or  sufficiently  'appre- 
ciate the  advai^tagp  and  bene^t  of  ft  national  system  of  reiij^qn^ 
whose  obseryapces  ten4  to  knit  together  the  social  and  politic^ 
infierests  pf  ^n  empire  upoi^  wljich  xae  si^i  never  sets  P  What  is 
it  bu|;  r^ligion^  and  th^t  to  its  Qational  religion,  wl^ch  1^ 
e)e?ated  England  in  the  rank  of  p9,tio;x$,  &x\d.  ipade  l^er  pistress 
of  tjifi  vorJdP  Jjet  "Alphji"  ^crite  this  to  w)iat  he  will,  ti'tf 
>rpfer  to  ir^e  t)ie  ii^fliiencq  of  that  religion  wjiighliictates  laws 
0  tl^p  ooQscie^pe.  more  potent  th^n  )fings,  lor^s,  and  con^mons. 

The  dijsseQter)  it  is  gaid,  ]f e^P§  {o.  prqer  hi§  qyst^  placfj  9f  wor- 
ship, apd  §0  should  the  pjii^chman.  The  cases  ^re  not  parallel. 
The  disge^terf  ^epe4ing  from  phe  Cl^urch,  phpp§ing  tP  worship 
witji.  ^hosQ  pf  ^  ]f(|:id)*e^  fj^ith,  rears  di  phap^l  ap{i^,  ^d  niakes  04 
^npu^  rpnt  thp  cpi^^i^ft  <^f  ^Sforshlpping  therem,  which,  to  say 
ih^  l^a&t  pf  it.  i^  ^  system  very  fa|:  fr^m  ^]^e  pr^ilce  ^nd  te^hinff 
of ^{tl^e|r  Old  or  Ijfi^^  Testftment.  ^upit^  chuycipnaiiis  well 
cpnt^iit  if  afl  will  come  ix\,  Chnrcji  acpommpdatipn  has  pot,  it 
is  true,  l^ept  pace  ^itl]^  tj^^  increase  pf  pogi^la^io^ ;  but  as  far  as 
bishops  ana  pastqrs  c^i}^  ^h^PY  ^§  ^^f>H^$  9^  t^e  relief  of  thi? 
paost  Paying  want  In  n^w  and  crowded  districts,  ^hg  pepple  are 
perishing  foj  19,9!^  pf  tlj^t  pr^ad  i^rhiph  \b  thp  sustenance  of  the 
soul.  As  tP  ^b®  rig)it  pf  ^i^y  **  huma^  gpvprament  to  exercise 
puch  ppwer^,"  t)iQ  fjLct  'tjj^t  t)^p  "i^ipgip  ae'S^te?*  ii^  tte 
priest  i^  tb^  Phufpb,  19  m  tf  Orfpjd  fpprf gpi^tafig}^  ^f  tl\ft|  i^eo- 


owever  great,  or  good,  oruseM,  ^,Qr  Y§.nfi»|  FeMqfl?  igct|  iiiay 


e 


J^et  dis^ppt*  as  gpqd  yQj:e-fellQw,  strive  sidie  pj  eidia  wfth  <^e 
Church,  meet  on  the  same  platform,  and  occupy  a  fbremost 
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place  widi  her  in  the  van'^f  human  adTancement,  not  striving  to 
rise  upon  ili^  ruins  of  the  other ;  let  Cburcli  and  diBsent  be 
Bisters,  not  antagonists;  and  religion  will  receive  an  impetus 
irresbtibleli  thfl  cause  of  that  gospel  they  both  proclaim.  The 
times  are^ast  for  vain  disputes  and  noisy  babblings;  Church  and 
dissent  ^ave  jboth  their  places  in  the  evang;elization  of  the  world; 
and  time  ip  fal  ^o  precious  to  be  thus  wasted. 

"Alpha"  Vould  rejoice  to  see  the  day  wlien  the  EstaWish- 
tnent,  severed  from  the  State,  should  become  a  sect,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  considerable,  hut  still  a  sect;  nbeq  England,  if 
asked  for  hef  faith  and  tenets,  should  only  bo  able,  in  reply,  tij 
point  to  a  mingled  hpst  of  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Lutherans,  Ca!- 
vinists,  Arminiaos,  pnitarisni,  Tra£tarians,  Puseyites,  &c,,  &c, 
Sgve  us  from  such  a  day !     Our  prayer  is,  that  God  may  Jotig 

e'eeerve  ti)  us  our  ifitionai  faith  and  our  national  Church;  apd 
tljis'ewd  wp  grumble  not  at  the  demand  for  Church-rates, 
Wieving  tlieia  to  be  both  just  and  necessary. 
■  Z^Sn. ■  3.%3. 

•i^QlTITB   ABTICIA.— II. 

Ik  de^iio^  vifft  tk}e  question,  we  feel,  and  therefore  admit, 
that  the  tapt  j^  pot  ^  easy  one — we  mean  with  reference  to  tlje 
opinions  eqtej^loe^  by  Cbnrchm£n  and  Dissepters  on  the  sub- 
JGctt  V^B  think  }i'  .i^ght,  tfict,  in  orderthat  the  pifOierous  readers 
of  tlfis  il^a&zia^  J''^y  ftHTu  a  correct  judgment,  that  tbose  who 
take  part  in  fhig  ^is'cussjop  ghpuld  state  whether  they  bclopg  to 
th*  C/hup;h  pt  SagHni,  or  whether  they  dissent  therefrom,  so 
tji^  thp  t(i^  of  their  njind,  fssuming  BU£h  to  exist,  may  be  taken 
ji^^to  du?  ci;>n^i,4er«.tion.  Peeming  this  to  he  necesgary,  we  affirm 
fh^t  we  t^long  to  ^  Sstabltslfed  Church,  have  e  deep  interest 
^ereiu,  ?^>te  hef  glojTpijs  seryices ;  in  sljoft,  we  give  way  tp 
fiijflS  ill  0!}f  g(j^  Opipion  fljerpof.  Es"' —  "■■'-  — '"■""•"d  our 
pincerf  ftjacjiment  tfeeyf to,  let  us  ask  b  le  cir- 

ftmnptwceB,  any  ^je' surprised  tjjftt  we  j  lesi^a 

?f  jj^  deb^tpT    4.^  fipf  sigfat  tlwy  w  le  i^gl 

fi^Ji  ysflish  ft^rMF  v^wi^  we  t^  theip  a  9Jfr 


,9;?WJp».  f5p  hv  F<;lftti*g  to  Cburpfr-Fstee  4/  7**^ 


are  m?if  CWttesWe    P<»f- 

_     ,^   }^^t^  ther&Qf,"    HT}y  slsp  &jr 

"tfe,e  §i»fr^entel^re8^  844  ^'}i^>  ena  flifcer  erU^a  f^aw?^ 
ffir  the  depei)t  pprfqmjBfljw  ot  divJBe  sprvicfi, '    TflC  gi^^  woen 

E'  '(yjpljS  were  uoatJ^  tP  cJipQse  sit4  think  for  diemselve*,  have 
appily  mfg04  ^^Afi  40ver  to  return.  If  a  ma^i  conscientiot^sly 
dissents  Trom  us,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  therefore  why  should 
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he  be  compelled  to  contribute  towards  those  services  from  which 
he  gets  no  benefit,  or  in  which  he  takes  no  interest?  Soch  law 
is  certainly  arbitrary ;  it  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  an  injustice 
which  Churchmen  should  be  only  too  proud  to  put  an  end  to. 

2nd,  Are  Church-rates  necessary  P  Onljf  so  far  as  the  fabric 
is  oonoemed.  Churches  (namely  tne  buildings)  are,  so  to  speak, 
national  property ;  and,  that  being  so,  the  cost  of  their  "  repara- 
tion, rebuildmg,  or  enlarging,"  honestly  should  fall  on  the  parish- 
ioners generally,  whether  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  but  beyond 
this  it  IS  only  mir  that  the  latter  should  have  nothing  to  do. 

True,  that  Church-rates  have  existed  from  time  immemorial ; 
tr«ie  also,  that,  cut  the  law  at  present  stands,  parishioners  ought 
not  to  desire  to  ''throw  off"  such  rates,  until  such  law  be  altered, 
any  more  than  the  repair  of  "  bridges  and  highways  *'  (to  use  a 
legal  phrase) ;  and  we  cannot  help  here  protesting  a^^ainst  the 
system  of  refusing  to  pay  what  the  law  authorizes,  thouj^h.  such 
payment  may  not  be  considered  ^iw/.  The  grand  point  is  to  get 
objectionable  law  abolished ;  but,  until  it  be  so,  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to.  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  state  of 
religion  is  far  different  in  the  present  age  to  what  it  was  in 
ancient  tunes.  The  vast  amount  of  dissent  (all  of  which  i» 
allowed,  and  rightly,  too,  in  a  free  country  like  England),  and 
the  diversity  of  opinion  consequent  thereupon,  eive  rise  to  much 
disquietude  in  reierencc  to  Church-rates ;  and  nence  the  reason 
why  something  must  be  done  before  long ;  lohat  that  something 
is,  we  consider — as  we  have  before  said — ^no  easy  task  to  decide 
upon.    We  will,  however,  make  a  few  suggestions. 

In  our  opinion,  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  abolish- 
ing the  present  law,  and  authorising  a  rate  to  be  levied,  when- 
ever required,  on  the  parishioners  generally,  whatever  thdr 
religious  tenets  may  be,  for  the  repair,  rebuilding,  or  enlarging 
(as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  fabric ;  and  this  is  all  the  law  should 
do ;  thereby  relieving  Dissenters  from  everything  else.  A  meet- 
ing, at  which  Churcmnen  and  Dissenters  would  oe  at  liberty  to 
aUend,  should  be  called,  at  which  the  name  of  a  competent  sor- 
Teyor  should  be  agreed  upon,  and  instructions  given  to  him  for 
an  estimate  of  the  necessary  outlay ;  after  which  another  meeting 
shcnld  be  held,  the  subject  fiilly  aisonssed,  and  a  rate  demanded 
for  the  amount  of  snon  estimate.  This  mode  would  leave  no 
exoose  for  Dissenters  "  knowing  nothing  of  what  was  going  on." 
It  woold  be  requisite,  however,  to  look  a  little  fbrtSor.  Sup- 
posing that  the  meetbg  should  consist  prinoipally  of  Dissenters, 
the  consequence  would  be  that  no  rate  would  be  granted  I  This 
nmst  be  provided  against,  and  howP  Why,^ve8t  the  alternative 
power  in  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  and  a  oommittee  of, 
say,  six  Churohmen  to  be  nominated  by  them  (the  minister  and 
churchwardens),  and  let  tiiese  parties  make  the  rate  to  be  binding 
on  all  the  parishioners.    Surdy  this  alternative  would  not  be 
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inconsistent  or  improper,  for  we  saj  to  those  who  dissent  from 
US,  "  We  give  you  an  opportunity  of  attending  our  meetings^  loe 
wish  you  tnereby  to  he  informed  of  what  is  wanted,  and  ask  you 
to  vote  towards  that  which  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  ;  hut  if  you 
monopolize  the  proceedings,  you  cannot  hlame  us,  who  wish  to  see 
the  fabric  of  the  Church,  which  is  yours  as  much  as  ours,  in 
■proper  conditiony — tfwe  m^ke  a  rate  for  you  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves" 

If  Chnrch-rates  be  done  away  with,  without  providing  other 
means  for  the  fabric,  the  Church  would  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
chapels  of  Dissent ;  a  circumstance  which  might  lead  to  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State — a  step  which  Churchmen  should 
endeavour  to  prevent.  Whether  at  a  future  period  such  a  sepa- 
ration will  be  beneficial,  is  another  matter.  Certain,  however, 
we  are,  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  we  trust  it  may 
be  &r  distant. 

As  to  the  "  Ornaments,"  "  the  Sacramental  bread  and  wine, 
and  other  articles  required  for  the  decent  performance  of  divine 
service,"  these  should  be  defrayed  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  those  who  attend  Church,  and  occupy  seats  therein. 
We  cannot  but  believe,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  a  sufficient 
sum  would- readily  be  obtainea  for  these  purposes,  either  by  col- 
lections, or  in  any  other  convenient  way. 

We  do  not  extend  the  present  article  farther,  but  wait  to  see 
some  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side. 

Bristol,  E.  D.  E. 


The  Ebbobs  of  Gbeat  Men. — It  is  difficult  to  sweep  away 
anything,  and  not  to  sweep  some  grains  of  gold  dust  with  it. 
The  fireat  man  has  cobwebs  hanging  in  his  workshop,  which  a 
high  broom,  in  a  steady  hand,  may  reach,  without  doing  mischief. 
But  let  children,  and  short  men,  and  unwary  ones,  stand  out  of 
the  way.— TF.  8,  Landor. 

The  SouBcis  of  Human  Teouble. — ^We  fancy  that  all  our 
afflictions  are  sent  us  directly  from  above ;  sometimes  we  think 
it  in  piety  and  contrition,  but  oftener  in  moroseness  and  discon- 
tent. It  would  be  well,  however,  if  we  attempted  to  trace  the 
causes  of  them ;  we  should  probably  find  their  origin  in  some 
region  of  the  heart  which  we  never  had  well  explored,  or  in 
which  we  had  secretly  deposited  our  worst  indulgences.  The 
clouds  that  intercept  the  heavens  from  iis  come  not  from  the 
heavens,  but  from  the  earth. — TF.  S,  Landor. 

OuB  noblest  piles  and  stateliest  room.«, 
Are  but  outhouses  to  our  tombs ; 
Cities,  though  e'er  so  great  or  brave, 
3ut  mere  warehouses  to  the  grave. 

S(f}:uel  Butler 
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WAS  MAKY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  MOEfi  StS%fe& 
AGAINST  THAN  SINNING? 

NEGATIVE  1BTICL4. — ^I. 

1?HE  moral  aspeot  of  the  preceding  qnestioii  is  hi^y  im- 
portant in  a  social  point  of  view,  because  we  asj^  not  lilieiy'  to 
perform  wliat  is  good  if  we  admire  what  is  bad.  The  intwestd  of 
morality  will,  therefore,  certainly  be  advanced  by plaeBMrscapie  of 
the  incidents  of  Mary's  career  lA  their  proper  light.  By  Atog 
so,  her  influence  direct  and  indirect  over  the  eve&is  in  that  career 
wUl  be  clearer,  and,  when  seen  aright,  will  aid  in  detarmimnl  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  her  gnilt  or  innocence. 

Othe  position  in  which  Mary  ^t^ats  placed  was  one  of  gi^t  jjeifl 
to  a  yonng  and  at  this  time  mmiarried  Qaeen — ^ske  temp^tioiB 
both  from  without  a^d  within  were,  great^  but  greslt^  far  we 
think  from  within.  Ahd  we  are  afraid  it  shall  be  seen,  not^i4ti^ 
standing  the  too  partial  paper  on  the  affirmative,  that  it^  istfuly 
no  causeless  dishonour  which  the  faithful  historical  narrjttks  Im 
thrown  around  her  name. 

When  the  Queen  landed  in  Scotland,  in  1561,  the  coimtiy 
was  divided  from  end  to  end  upon  the  vital  subject  of.  religion. 
BefWe^  ihd  pmismts  of  the  crucifix  And  tfe6  fdSovfm^  of 
Calvin  aM  of  Kftof  a  great  contest  was  goteg'  on.  Ca-fKOTteMta 
wafif  oA  tlttf  #6iife-=-monks  and  monasteries  w6t^  fiBAg  ii^ 
shddow— tfcft"  dart  ages  and  the  rooks  Were  b^ftknSng  to  tifte 
thefts  lejive,  and  the  Peterpence,  that  erewhil^  fifiSd  tJr*  cdffeH  of 
the  Vatican,  were  intercepted  in  their  wafy  tlrffcher.  TKe'^iritof 
opposition  to  OatMlicism  was  being  o(ngamz«d,  fladf  i?fiB  J^- 
coming  intenser,  and  more  intensie }  ana  al(%Eoeigb  tto  ^opk 
were  not  actnalh^  in  arms,  theriB  needed  btrt  the  nuditfiw^  o^ 
Wiahart,  which  then  took  place,  ta  join  the  Wi<i^-fifp!ffe«d  fri«flfttfe 
of  the  Eeformed  Faith,  istiA  to  intcbduce  tipotf  tM  66emf  ^ 
"  Grey  Fathers  *•  of  the  Ecformation,  who  w^re  to  dchJe^e  a 
decided  trium^  over  the  pa{>acy.  That  triumph  Wa»  wifiitf^ty 
completed,'  when  the  assembled  parKament  of  Seotla'fid  r^ted 
the  entire  fabric  of  Popery,  and  accepted  th*  confession  of  faith 
which  gave  to  the  Church  a  new  doctrine  and  a  simpler  polity- 

Mary  beheld  this  great  national  movement  iii  religion  with 
silent  dismay,  but  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  sanctioD 
within  her  dominions  that  fiberty  of  woriship  which  she  so 
strenuouriy  desired  for  herself.      Bter  doul)le-aealing  in  the 
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matter  of  religion  led  h^  to  be  suspeet^d  br  the  honest  but 
somewhat  fanatical  preachers  of  the  fieformed  faith.    They  ro- 
membered  well  the  deadly  hostilitt  ever  bom^  against  the  Pro- 
testant cause  by  the  House  of  Gniae,  and  mignt  well  suspeot 
Mary,  who  frequently  showed  that  she  Wanted  not  the  ineims- 
tion,  but  the  power<  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Beformation. 
On  the  magnitude  of  the  guilt  iuTolred  in  thesd  attempts^  ^e 
will  not  pause  to  enlafge,  but  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
had  they  then  been  successful,  our  national  position  Iroula  notv 
be  as  degraded  as  that  of  Italy  of  Spain.     Giril  and  f  eligious 
freedom  in  her  found  an  open  and  secret  foe.    Did  not  the  Queen 
•*  uniformly  aecline  to  ratify  the  religious  system  adopted  by  thte 
parliament  of  1560  F  "    Did  she  not  lefuse  to  confirm  the  cdiifis- 
cation  df  the  Church  lands  P  and  thus  seek  to  undo  a  measute  that 
did  as  much  for  the  advancement  of  ib&  Befotmation  as  the 
preaching  of  Knox.    It  is  undeniable  that  she  did  so.    Kay, 
niore,  she  always  acted  and  spoke  of  the  publid  acknowledgment 
of  the  Eeformed  faith'  aS  a  mere  temporary  a^angement,  to 
which  considerations  of  expediency  induoed  her  to  suwnit  for  the 
present.     She  waited  but  tor  the  moment  whefn  her  power  should 
be  oonsolidated)  and  her  throne  securC)  to  t)lac^  the  -people  6nce 
more  upder  vassalage  to  tbe.Ghureh  of  Kome.    Mary's  subiects 
knew  the  (jueen  to  be  a  C^ltholie-^theniaelr^s  they  knew  to.be 
ProtestantSi  but  they  wei*e  never,  solely  on  aecount  of  that 
diversity  of  faiths  disloyal.     Where,  fhen^  uhder  thel  eh'c»i6- 
stances,  was  the  need  for  thje  dishone«ty  6f  t^ervation  P    Nohc, 
whatever.    Her  dxitj  was  dearly  defined  by  her  position*  and  jks 
clearly,  neglected.    It  was. the  Bovereign's  duty  to  legislate  for 
behoof  of  the  major  Jxart  of  het'  sabjects,  more  especiaUy  as  they 
consisljed  of  many  of  the  mor^  inflnentiftl  nobles,  many  of  the 
^great  barons,  and  a  vast  number  of  the  mor6  intelligent  of  tie 
people.    It  was  worse  than  folly  to  meet  their  dematdst  min  to 
provoke  their  hostility — ^as  aloe  eov^d  ilever  hope  to  thwaft  her 
subjects,  and  retain  their,  love — ^never  hop6  to  bring  baok  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Church — neter  more  lay  the  phxm9  and  t^e 
swot,a  in  humbled  rever^ice  beneath  the  ertieifix  and  cowl,  or 
I'ecallj  withqut  the  torture,  the^  serf  and  the*  baron  ^ho  had  ^- 
braced  the  Eefprmed  faith.    In  this  the  era  of  the  Eeformation, 
and  the  grandest  crisis  of  h^.  country's  history,  .§he  signally 
failed  tp  comprehend  the  spirit  and  tendericy  of  the  time.    This 
want  of  foresight  was  the  prelude  to  innumerable  dis8(sters,  whi(ih 
might  have  been  prevented  by  an  enlcttged  and  liberal  measure 
of  toleration.    Her  bigoted  and  defective  pdHc^  in  religion  Was 
happily  met,  aitd  successfully  eon&bated,  by  t|i|^^{B^fbrmers  sind 
the  lords  of  the  oongregation,  who  were  thsijjfne  only  defenders 
of  thai?  civil  and  religious  freedom  i^ich  IflFy  would  have  bar- 
teieed  for  Confession  and  Hie  Mass.  ^ 

Her  next.st^  'wai  ft^  k»s  iiapdlitle'  than  hetr  pret^eding/ in 
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reHgion.  To  enrich  her  natural  brother,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  gave 
rise  to  the  first  of  those  civil  disturbances  too  common  througbout 
Scotland  during  the  entire  reign  of  Mary.  ^Nothing  could  haxe 
been  devised  more  likely  to  beget  dissension  and  continued  hos- 
tility than  the  mode  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  this  purpose. 
Mar  was  to  bare  been  ennobled  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Murray,  and 
to  receive  with  this  dignity  a  great  portion  of  the  estates  of  that 
northern  earldom.  These  estates  required  to  be  taken  from  the 
Earl  of  Huntley,  then  in  possession,  one  of  the  most  powerfol 
of  the  Catholic  peers,  who  snll  continued  attached  to  that  form  of 
worship,  and  whose  loyalty  could  hare  summoned  20,000  men  to 
the  standard  of  his  Sovereign. 

By  this  stroke  of  policy  Mary  lost  the  assistance  of  a  powerfal 
and  loyal  subject,  whom  to  conciliate  and  retain  would  hare 
been  wise,  and  gained  in  the  meantime  in  her  brother  of  Mar  a 
doubtful  friend,  and  ultimately*  a  deadly  enemy.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  will  not  now  pursue  this  point  at  any  greater  length, 
for  every  reader  of  history  may  see  that  the  principal  civil  wars 
that  marred  the  tranquiUity  of  Scotland  had  their  origin  in  the 
"  imprudences  "  of  the  Queen. 

Notwithstanding  her  long  continued  education  at  the  court  of 
France,  then  the  most  refined  in  Europe,  her  various  accomplish- 
ments, and  her  political  tutelage  under  her  first  husband,  Erands, 
she  does  not  see^i  to  hare  been  well  prepared  for  the  duties  of 
her  high  office  in  her  Scottish  realm ;  and  none,  we  think,  will 
require  to  ask,  "  Did  Mary  govern  wisely  and  well  P"  to  discover 
her  shortcomings,  either  m  legislation  or  in  morals.     All  the 
misfortunes  of  her  reign  seem  directly  traceable  to  her  desire  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  enrichment  of  her 
firiends,  and  the  gratification  of  her  passions  at  all  hazards.    We 
have  no  wish  to  deny  to  her  some  skill  in  State  afiairs,  but  we 
must  say  that  loye  rather  than  legislation  was  her  forte,  and  that 
she  had  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  fiirt  in  her  royal  com- 
position, and  that  this  coquettishness  of  character  was  "  enhanced 
by  her  great  condescension,  and  by  the  good  humour  and  gaiety, 
which  she  sometimes  carried  to  the  verge  ef  excess."     "  QaeNsn 
Mary  was  fond  of  laying  aside  the  state  of  a  Sovereign,  and  in- 
dulging in  small  private  parties,  quiet  as  she  termed  them,  and 
merry."    What  the  soberness  of  history  calls  merry  meetings, 
were  not  unfrequently  occasions  for  something  more  than  venial 
levities.    And  we  are  not  to  be  told,  bjr  the  unblushing  apologist 
of  regal  misdeeds,  that  these  rumours,  m  which  we  find  the  names 
of  Sebastian  and  Bizzio,  are  false.    That  history  lies,  when  it  says 
of  **  David  Bizzio  that  hil^  talents  for  music  and  arts  of  insinna- 
tion  gave  him  considerable  influence  over  her  mind,"  and  that 
her  personal  familiarity  with  this  foreigner  of  humble  rank 
became  a  subject  of  ofience  to  the  nobility,  and  of  vulgar  scandal 
'  among  the  common  people."    Her  faithful  subject?,  sympathizing 
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with  her  peculiar  sitnation,  and  aaimated  by  sentiments  such 
as  a  wise  lather  may  justly  be  supposed  to  entertain  for  a  beau- 
tiful and  wayward  daughter,  desired  her  to  form  some  matri- 
monial connection  corresponding  to  the  dij;nity  of  her  stationi 
doubtless  with  the  design  that  such  an  albance  would  end  the 
scandal  which  had  hitherto  soiled  the  fair  fame  of  Mary.  To 
these  suggestions  she  the  more  readily  listened,  as  they 
coincided  with  **  a  purpose  she  herself  entertained  and  encou- 
raged." At  this  juncture  many  suitors  presented  themselves, 
and  her  choice  fell  upon  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  certainly  such  a 
suitor  as  was  likely  to  captivate  the  affections  of  our  Scottish 
"  light  o*  love ;"  tail  and  nandsome,  he  was  moreover  skilled  in  all 
graceful  accomplishments,  and  seemed  to  the  eye  of  the  widowed 
Queen  the  very  ideal  of  a  consort ;  they  were  accordingly  united 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1565.  Tins  marriage  gave  offence  to  sevenQ 
of  the  nobles,  to  Murray,  her  natural  brother  in  particular— they 
took  up  arms — the  Qaeen  assembled  her  subjects  in  great  num- 
bers, and  defeated  the  leaders  of  the  "  Hun  about  lUid,"  the 
success  of  which  achievement  shows  that  she  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  her  people,  and  distinctly  beyond  the  control  of  the 
nobility.  Darnley  and  the  Queen,  however,  lived  unhappily, 
for  which  many  reasons  have  been  assigned,  the  most  probable 
of  which  is,  that  the  adviser  of  Francis  wanted  to  make  of  him  a 
mere  appendage,  and  to  this,  young  as  he  was,  he  refused  to 
submit.  But  much  of  the  unhappiness  most  surely  lay  in  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty ;  she  treated  her  husband  with  less 
respect  than  Hizzio,  ana  his  jealousy,  roused  by  this  marked 
preference  for  the  insinuating  Italian,  led  him  foolishly  to  reta- 
uate  in  kind  upon  the  Queen,  even  to  the  damage  of-  his  own 
reputation.  Ultimately,  he  tosed  the  Queen  **  with  showing  this 
mean  Italian  more  civility  than  himself."  And  in  this  he  was 
not  mistaken,  for  the  depth  of  her  guilty  affection  for  the  hapless 
Hizzio  was  rendered  apparent  at  a  time  when  hypocrisy  was  not 
likely  to  remember  its  arts  of  concealment ;  for  we  are  told  that 
the  Queen  continued  to  beg  his  life  with  prayers  and  tears,  but 
when  she  learned  of  his  death  she  dried  her  tears,  and  pro- 
nounced the  significant  words,  "  I  will  now  study  revenge." 

For  a  varie^  of  reasons,  her  dislike  deepened  into  hate.  A 
divorce  was  suggested  and  objected  to,  not,  as  has  been  said, 
because  of  the  inexplicable  liking  of  the  Queen  for  the  wayward 
Darnley,  but  because  the  peace  of  the  country  would  have  been 
imperiUed  by  friends  and  partisans  of  the  divorced  husband. 
Some  other  mode  was,  therefore,  needed,  and  one  hardy  spirit 
did  not  scruple  to  devise  the  murder  of  the  unhappy  Darnley. 
Sothwell  all  along  seems  to  have  acted  upon  the  knowledge 
that  one  idone  stood  between  him  and  Mary's  throne — ^thc 
event  did  not  belie  the  thought.  Whether  from  negligence  op 
dedgn,  she  certainly  did  not  warn  her  consort  of  what  must 
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Jukve  reached  her  ears  regarding  a  matter  so  nearly  affecting  her 
s^ety.  She  did  m(M*e.  On  his  removal  to  a  kirk  of  Fold,  ihe 
Inllea  him  into  a  fancied  seenritj  by  attending  him  with  a 
frequent  assiduity,  and  the  two  never  seemed  on  bettor  terms 
than  when  the  conspiracy  against  Danny's  li&  was  oa  tbe  eve 
€£  being  executed.  This  fair  decat  was  no  doubt  inteiided  to 
sirert  suspieioa,  but  the  acted  hypocrisy  cannot  prevent  us  ftom 
Uiinking  that  the  wife  who  coma  misdie  in  the  gaiety  oi  ihe 
dance,  or  court  revels  of  any  kind,  while  her  husband  is  labouring 
vnder  affliction,  had  a  heart  that  is  little  to  be  envied.  The  feint 
was  all  the  more  conspicuous,  that  the  revel  was  given  by  herself 
in  honour  of  Sebastian's  marriage  with  one  of  her  own  maids  of 
honour,  and  there  are  many  circumstances  that  give  certitude  to 
the  supposition  that  the  whole  afiair  was  a  pretext  to  account 
iut  her  absence,  and  leave  the  unfortunate  Darnley  alone  to  meet 
his  £ste.  Of  this,  Morton  teUs  from  his  death-bed.  And,  in 
doing  so,  he  but  confirms  what  the  populace  in  their  general 
verdict  had  shouted  long  before,  that  the  Queen  *'  was  herself  in 
the  {dot,  and  an  abettor  in  the  murder."  Pamley  is  now  no  more, 
and  **  her  study  of  revenge  is  complete."  What  can  we  think 
c^  the  guilty  being  who  could  thus  outrage  the  finest  feielings  of 
the  heart  by  complicity  in  the  sad  fate  of  her  young  and  thought- 
less husband,  whom  sickness  could  not  save  from  his  enenuesi, 
amongst  whom  must  now  appear  the  wife ;  while  the  £aet  that 
Damley  was  related  to  Elizabeth  and  to  her  both  by  relation 
and  marriage  deepens  her  guilt,  and  lends  a  fearful  horror  to  the 
whole? 

Of  Bothwell,  the  principal  in  this  shameless  deed,  we  care  not 
to  speak.  Daring  ambition  and  irreg[ular  passions  have  already 
linked  guilt  and  disaster  sufficient  with  his  name.  During  all 
these  unseemly  and  royal  differences,  he  was  being  advanced  at 
CSourt  for  alleged  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Her  Majesty ;  her  favours 
fell  thick  upon  him,  so  much  so,  that  the  prea^iers  who  heralded 
the  Reformation  rebuked  her  for  permitting  tbe  fi^ce  and 
profligate  Bothwell  to  too  ^est  an  intimacy,  and  numbers  of  her 
subjects  roundly  accused  tue  Queen  of  being  fonder  of  him  thui 
she  ought  to  have  been — ^he  being  a  married  man,  she  a  married 
woman.  This  feeling  was  manifested  variously.  The  hurried 
dismissal  of  tbe  Jedburg  court  of  justice,  that  she  might  hasten 
to  see  Bothwell  so  soon  as  she  knew  him  wounded  in  a  border 
scuffle  with  a  freebooter,  showed  such  a  solicitude  as  afforded 
much  ground  for  suspecting  the  nature  of  her  affection  for  that 
nobleman.  The  annals  of  the  time,  too,  give  us  to  know  that 
this  excursion  was  considered  by  a  numerous  body  aequamted 
with  the  circumstances  as  expressing  her  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  her  lover.  Kor  were  they  mistaken  in  this  identity,  as  t^bec 
events  prove. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crowning  error  in.  her  Hfe— -her  maxziage 
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with  Botbwell.  Her  beauty,  ker  sex,  and  h^r  itdsfc^fcaDes  har* 
done  much  to  soften  the  decisions  of  more  recent  enquirers  on 
this  point.  Bat  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  mistaKen  lenity 
has  drawn  in  too  favourable  colours  the  character  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Maij.  If  history  speaks  witii  a  reliable  voice,  and  the 
general  opinion  of  her  own  age  be  not  mistaken,  s^e  is  guilty  of 
erimes  at  which  the  very  heart  trembles.  Much  as  we  wish  it 
otherwise,  it  avails  not.  We  see  before  us  the  mate  of  prineea^ 
knights,  and  nobles,  by  her  own  act  changed  from  a  virtuous 

Sueen  to  a  very  harlot  in  general  estimation,  fallen  so  low  in 
egradation  as  to  connive  in  the  murder  of  him  she  had  swom 
to  love.  Here  the  words  of  iButhven  express  our  views  upon 
this  point  of  the  question  at  issue.  "  There  is  little  need  to  tell 
your  grace  that  adultery  and  murder  are  crimes  for  which,  ere 
now,  queens  have  suffered  death.  What  further  proof  is  needed 
than  the  shameless  marriage  betwixt  the  widow  of  the  murdered 
and  the  leader  of  the  band  of  murderers  P  They  that  had  joined 
hands  in  the  fated  month  of  May  had  already  mated  hearts  and 
counsels  in  the  deed  which  preceded  that  marriage  but  a  few 
brief  weeks."  That  fatal  union  was  the  most  unhappy  act  of  a 
most  unhappy  life.  Her  more  than  suspicious  connexion  with 
the  death  of  Damley,  and  the  sudden  espousal  of  Bothwell, 
darken  fearfully  the  moral  outlines  of  her  character.  This 
alliance  was  in  every  particular  singularly  unfortunate.  Even 
had  nothing  but  suspicion  lighted  upon  his  name,  that  alone 
might  have  rendered  him  for  ever  hateful  in  her  sight.  But,  no ; 
the  known  murderer  rose  high  in  favour,  and  was  rewarded  with 
marriage.  By  this  act  she  disgusted  the  nobles  and  the  people, 
and  e&austed  the  affection  mat  had  hitherto  overlooked  ner 
errors.  She  seemed  "infatuated,"  and  nothing  less  could  have 
made  the  accomplished  Mary  lay  aside  the  softness  of  woman, 
the  dignity  of  a  queen,  and  finally  barter  her  life  and  crown  for 
the  Olicit  dalltance  of  a  sinful  love  passion. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  while  we  give  the  tribute  of  a 
tear  to  the  fallen  fortunes  and  tarnished  splendour  of  Scotland's 
Queen,  we  are  at  the  same  time  moved  to  condemn  in  her  the 
misapplication  of  powers  "  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
Elizabeth."  Her  reign  was  to  her  people  one  of  duplicity  and 
mal-legislation ;  her  relation  to  Darnlev  was  one  of  treachery  and 
dishonour,  and  to  Bothwell  of  lawless  love  and  abetted  murder. 

We  are,  therefore,  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Mary  Stuart  were  of  her  own  seeking,  and  that  her 
after  fate,  thoagh  severe,  was  not  unmerited. 

Zanoni. 

affibmative  abticlb. — ii. 

"Chabactbb  is  a  growth,  and  not  a  creation.*'  Exterior 
influences  go  a  far  length  in  the  formation  of  it.    Impressions 

i2 
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are  casUy  made  upon  young  minds ;  and  according  to  the  uatore 
of  the  circumstances  that  surround,  and  the  ideas  impressed 
upon  them,  characters  in  accordance  with  these  will  be  produced. 
How  great  the  necessity,  then,  of  having  children  surrounded 
with  proper  objects  for  their  consideration.  The  evil  results  of 
bad  training  are  numerous.  Through  it  a  great  amount  of  the 
crime  committed  arises.  Young  persons,  when  compassed  by  a 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  examples,  are  far  more  ready  to  adopt 
the  bad  ones  than  the  good,  simply  because  they  accord  with 
the  natural  state;  therefore  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon 
parents  and  guardians— all  who  have  children  under  their  care 
and  tuition. 

The  question  before  us  involves  the  characters  of  individuals ; 
and,  on  that  account,  we  will  have  to  foUow,  and  draw  conclu- 
sions from,  the  various  actions  of  their  lives,  because  it  is  only 
by  their  works  we  can  know  them.  Was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning?  Now,  every  person  sins, 
and  that  continually.  Of  course,  we  know  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  sins  committed  by  persons ;  and  it  is  only  thin^ 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  we  can  speak  upon.  To  discuss  tbs 
(j^uestion  properly,  we  must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
sms  we  know  of  as  having  been  committed  by  the  persons  we 
introduce.  What  we  understand  by  the  subject  is.  Was  there 
more  crime  committed  by  individuals  against,  and,  on  that 
account,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Mary,  for  time  and 
eternity,  than  Mary  committed  against  herself  and  others,  and, 
therefore,  detrimental  to  her  own  and  their  interests  for  time 
and  eternity  P  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  far  from  faultless.  Her 
passions  were  violent,  and  her  sins  many  and  great ;  but  still  we 
must  confess  and  enforce  our  belief,  that  the  crime  committed  by 
her  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  that  committed  against  her. 
When  a  mere  child,  we  may  say,  she  was  made  the  dupe  of 
designing  villains.    At  that  infamous  court,  where  she  spent  the 

greater  part  of  her  early  life,  she  picked  up  much  she  would 
ave  been  better  without.  The  usage  she  received  from  her  own 
relatives  was  very  bad.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  she  was  taken 
across  for  nothing  else  than  to  be  used  as  a  tool,  whereby  not 
only  to  exercise  an  influence  over  Scotland  while  she  was  upon 
its  throne,  but  to  annex  that  kingdom  to  France^  and  place 
French  rulers  over  it.  While  quite  yoimg,  her  uncles,  the 
Princes  of  Lorraine,  compelled  her  to  sien  a  document  giving 
over  her  kingdom  to  France,  if  she  left  no  heirs  of  her  own  body. 
It  may  be  said,  that  in  these  times  sovereigns  acted  indepen- 
dently of  their  people ;  but  this  will  not  alter  the  case  at  all, 
because  they  wrougnt  upon  her  simplicity,  and  it  was  from  evil 
motives  they  did  so.  Inese  men  never  consulted  the  Scottish 
nation  upon  it.  They  saw  well  enough  the  people- would  never 
agree  to  such  a  thing.    The  heinousness  of  the  crime  would 
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hare  been  lessened,  had  Mary  been  able  to  judge  for  herself; 
but  being  so  young,  and  so  much  under  their  innuence,  she  had 
not  the  power,  as  it  were,  to  refuse.  Another  furtherance  of 
their  object  was,  at  Mary's  marriage,  persuading  her  to  "  vest 
in  her  husband  the  rights  which  belonged  to  her  as  a  sovereign 
princess."  Also,  at  the  death  of  the  English  Queen  Mary,  Henry 
of  France,  the  young  Queen's  father-in-law,  persuaded  her  to 
assume  the  title  of  Queen  of  England.  The  French  King  could 
not  but  have  thought  that  doing  so  would  cause  a  rupture  between 
Mary  and  Elizabeth;  and  so  it  proved,  for  the  latter  nerer 
forgave  her  for  it.  Viewing  the  treatment  she  received  in 
France  altogether,  we  can  see  nothing  else  than  that  it  was  not 
not  so  much  for  Mary's  comfort  and  well-being  they  cared,  as 
the  extension  of  French  influence  and  dominions. 

The  conduct  of  the  young  Queen's  mother,  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
we  cannot  approve  of.  While  Begent  of  Scotland,  almost  every 
measure  she  adopted  tended  to  induce  her  subjects  to  conspire 
against  her  government,  and  it  is  a  wonder  there  was  not  a  com- 
plete revolution.  She  cruelly  persecuted  the  Protestants,  and 
almost  continually  deceived  them  by  promises  she  never  fulfilled. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  the  Protestants,  so  peaceable  when  left 
alone,  should  have  been  highly  incensed  agamst  the  !Regent  for 
her  behaviour  towards  them.  An  excuse  for  her  conduct  .nught 
be  founded  upon  her  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  her  religion ; 
but  it  is  a  known  fact  that,  with  regard  to  the  persecutions,  she 
was  instructed  by  her  brotliers,  the  Princes  of  Lorraine,  as  to 
what  measures  to  adopt.  It  was  devotion  to  her  brothers  that 
led  her  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  her  own  judgment,  and 
most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  future 
Queen.  She  ought  to  have  tranquillized  the  people  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  her  daughter  might  have  nad  all  the  more 
peaceful  and  happy  reign.  On  her  death-bed  she  confessed  she 
had  involved  the  nation  in  many  unnecessary  and  ruinous 
struggles. 

When  the  Begent  died,  Mary  came  across  herself  to  govern 
the  country,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  greater  part  of  her 
subjects  viewed  her  with  abhorrence  and  detestation.  This  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  her  mother's  reckless  government.  She 
placed  confidence  in  her  half-brother,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's, 
whom  sheennobled  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Murray,  and  several  other 
men ;  but  they  all  proved  false.  Elizabeth  had  secured  them  to 
further  her  interests.  The  Earl  of  Murray  was  a  very  wicked 
man,  which  his  actions  show.  He  did  not  relish  the  Queen's 
marriage  with  Darnley ;  and  he  carried  his  opposition  to  such  a 
.length,  that  he  raised  a  conspiracy  "  to  seize  and  imprison  the 
Queen,  put  to  death  her  husband,  and  usurp  the  government." 
It  was  detected,  and  Murray  not  only  received  a  pardon,  but 
had  numerous  benefits  bestowed  upon  hun .  by  her  Whom  he  had 
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injured  so  mucb.  Stfll  he  persisted  in  his  evil  designs,  for  it 
was  the  crown  he  wanted.  He  was  encouraged  bj  Elizabeth ; 
and  the  results  were,  the  mnrder  of  Bizzio  and  the  King,  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  circumstances  were  these: — Damley  had  become 
Tcry  profligate,  on  account  of  which  the  Queen  was  very  angry 
with  nim,  and  Murray  and  others  persuaded  him  there  was  an 
improper  intimacy  between  Mary  and  her  aged  secretary,  S>izzio. 
By  so  doing,  they  roused  him  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  these  wicked  men,  he  determined  to  murder  the 
secretary,  which  was  done.  In  reference  to  this  horrid  deed,  an 
able  historian  remarks : — "  The  purpose  of  this  shocking  outrage 
was  to  procure  the  abortion  of  Mary,  and  probably  her  death ; 
or,  should  she  survive,  to  alienate  her  affections  completely  from 
her  husband,  and  thus  to  render  her  suspected  of  the  design  they 
Aad projected,  of  cutting  him  off  by  assassination.  In  the  latter 
purpose  they  succeeded,  and  the  report  immediately  prevailed 
that  Mary  had  been  accessory  to  his  murder."*  It  was  quite 
natural  that  Murray  and  his  associates  should  endeavour  to 
liirowthe  blame  off  themselves  on  the  Queen;  for  the  nation 
well  knew  that  Mary  was  very  angry  with  Damley,  on  account 
of  his  evil  habits,  and  the  idea  readily  found  credit  among  a 
people,  the  most  of  whom  were  deeply  prejudiced  against  her. 
A  circumstance  soon  occurred,  too,  which  gave  that  suspicion  a 
sort  of  foundation — ^her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  a  very  profliffate 
fellow.  This  was  at  the  "  earnest  recommendation  "  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton  and  others  ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was  the  com- 
pletion of  Murray's  designs,  by  the  apprrfiension  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  Queen  on  the  charge  of  murder  and  adultery,  and 
being  compelled  to  resign  the  government  to  her  unnatural 
brother.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves  far  more  forcibly  than 
all  the  reasoning  of  tne  astute  logician,  and  cannot  fail  to  con- 
vince those  who  are  unprejudiced. 

The  conduct  of  Queen  Elizabeth  towards  her  cousin  was  most 
disgraceful.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  amount  of  crime  she 
committed  against  that  unfortunate  individual,  she  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  sovereigns,  but  that  cast  a 
darkness  across  her  character  which  can  never,  never  be  effaced. 
From  the  very  first  she  had  a  jealousy  and  dislike  of  Mary.  The 
first  and  the  only  real  ground  she  had  for  this  was,  when  Mary 
took  the  title  of  Queen  of  England.  But  the  Queen  of  Scots 
'Sent  ambassadors  to  her  twice,  disclaiming  all  idea  of  disputing 
her  throne.  Now,  this  ought  to  have  satisfied  her,  but  it  did  not. 
The  real  secret  of  Elizabeth's  dislike  to  Mary  was,  we  believe, 
jealousy  and  envy.  The  Queen  of  England  was  a  woman  exces- 
sively fond  of  admiration  and  flattery,  and  she  was  far  from 

•  Tytler's  «  Elements  of  General  History,"  p.  398. 
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a  beaxitiM  woomn.  Mary,  on  the  oontrarr,  w«s  oasLsidered 
the  most  beaatiful  person  of  her  time.  This  is  the  whole 
xSsir,  BO  far  as  we  think.  The  CLrcnmatances  connected  with 
her  long  imprisonment  in  England,  where  «he  ought  to  haT>e 
been  entertained  as  a  guest,  and  then  restored  to  her  kingdom, 
every  intelligent  person  is  familiar  with.  Elizabeth  ought  to 
faare  promoted  peace  among  her  cousin's  subjects,  instead  of 
indting  them  to  rebellion  and  every  wicked  thing.  Had  the 
imprisonment  been  all,  it  woi^  have  been  very  little  when  com- 
pared with  ihe  tragical  so^ie  that  followed.  Sorrounded  by 
enemies  on  every  side,  it  was  impossible  for  Mairy^  to  eseape. 
Her  brother  came  forward  and  accused  her  of  that  crime  in  which 
he  himself  had  been  the  main  actor — ^the  murder  of  her  husband, 
with  copies  of  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by  her  to  Bothr 
•well.  Where  were  the  originals,  pray  P  We  think  ^ey  would 
have  been  preserved,  and  brought  forth  (if  there  were  any),  whieb 
would  have  saved  the  trouble  of  transcribing.  But — ^but — they 
were  lost,  perhaps,  and  it  was  as  well  they  took  the  precaution  of 
having  a  copy  of  them.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  had  letters 
been  found  bearing  directlv  upon  Mary's  connection  with  Dam- 
ley's  murder,  they  would  nave  been  cared  for,  and  brought  for- 
ward. The  charge  against  her  on  her  second  and  fatal  trial  was, 
being  in  connection  with  plans  £Dr  her  deliverance,  and  more 
especially  one  plot,  which  had  for  its  particular  object  the  assas- 
sination of  Elizabeth,  and  placing  herself  on  the  throne.  It  is 
true  she  had  earnestly  solicited  a  deliverance,  but  never  knew  so 
much  that  the  plots,  m  which  her  enemies  said  she  had  taken  a 
part,  and  for  wMch  she  was  murdered,  were  forming. 

The  Queen  of  Scots,  as  we  have  said,  was  far  from  faultless.  Bat 
we  do  believe  there  are  many  crimes  laid  to  her  charge  of  whidi 
fihe  was  innocent.  Many  have  asserted  she  had  a  share  in  the 
znurder  of  her  husband,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  confute ; 
only  there  were  two  unfavourable  circumstances  connected  with 
it — ^her  going  to  a  masqued  ball  on  the  evening  of  his  death, 
while  he  was  lying  ill,  and  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  so  soon 
after;  but,  as  she  was  very  passive,  she  may  have  been  acted 
upon  in  the  firdt  instance;  we  are  assured  she  was  so  in  the 
second.  Both  circumstances  were  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  designs  of  Murray  and  his  accomplices.  A  would-be  deliverer, 
and  perhaps  somethmg  more,  Mary  found  in  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk. Many  seem  to  niink  this  was  improper ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
There  was  no  harm  whatever  in  her  trying  to  escape ;  and  wher- 
ever she  could  find  a  deliverer,  it  was  right  in  her  to  take  advan- 
tage. Where  could  she  turn  to  P  none  of  her  relatives  tried  to 
deliver  herr— they  wereiier  enemies.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for 
some  of  them  she  would  not  have  undervrent  the  cruel  sufferings 
she  endured.  Even  her  own  son,  the  King  of  Scotland,  refuisea 
to  afford  her  aid ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  committed  a  great  crime. 
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Selfish  motives  prevented  liim  from  so  doing.  He  was  afraid,  if 
he  offended  Ebzabeth,  that  she  would  shut  him  out  from  the 
socoession  in  some  wajr,  and  he  allowed,  we  may  say,  encouraged, 
the  commission  of  a  crime  which  has  handed  down  his  own  name, 
and  that  of  his  contemporary,  with  infamy.  In  a  sense,  he  was 
nothing  less  than  the  murderer  of  his  mother. 

We  have  introduced  seven  principal  persons,  as  having  sinned 
against  Mary  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  they  were  aU  her  nearest  relatives;  namely,  her  two 
uncles,  father-in-law,  mother,  half-brother,  cousin,  and  son; 
those  who  ought  to  have  encouraged  and  upheld  her  in  youth, 
and  strengthened  her  by  sound  advice  in  her  maturer  years. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say,  she  had  many  faults  and  failings, 
which  we  believe  were  principally  the  results  of  bad  training  at 
a  vile  court ;  her  life  throughout  was  embittered  by  the  cruel 
usage  of  her  relatives  and  other  enemies ;  and  last  of  all,  she 
was  slain  to  gratify  the  passion  of  a  worthless  female. 

JBishopmill.  Spbbo. 

Labour. — 

Love  thou  to  labour ;  not  by  words  alone, 
But  with  an  ever  constant  heart  and  hand. 
Out  of  much  labour  all  things  lovely  spring ; 
And  they  who  would  be  prosperous  and  great, 
Incessantly  must  toil.     Love  thou  labour,  then ; 
So  shall  thy  life  be  full  of  loveliness. — Menander, 

CoNVBESATiON. — ^Uuless  vou  want  to  be  hated,  don't  let  one 
see  you  know  all  that  a  feller  can  tell  you.  The  more  you  do 
know,  the  more  folks  are  afeard  to  tell  you  something  new. 
It  flatters  their  vanity,  and  it's  a  harmless  piece  of  politeness,  as 
weD  as  good  policy  to  listen ;  for  who  the  plague  will  attend  to 
you,  if  you  won't  condescend  to  hear  them  ?  Conversation  is  a 
Darter,  m  which  one  thin^  is  swopped  for  another,  and  you  must 
abide  by  the  laws  of  trade.  Wnat  you  give  costs  you  nothing, 
and  what  you  get  maj''  be  worth  nothing  ;  so,  if  you  don't  gam 
much,  you  don't  lose,  at  all  events. — Sam  Slick. 

Pbovidence. — 

One  adeauate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only ;  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power, 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. —  Wordsworth. 
Action. 

Action  is  the  world's  omnipotent  pulse.— Cow«<  JPlatfin,    . , 
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OUGHT  BEITAIN  TO  ADOPT  THE  NON-INTERVEN- 
TION  PEINCIPLE  IN  ITS  FOEEIGN  EELATIONS  ? 

l^SGATITE  ABTICLB. — ^I. 

Gbeat  Britain,  eKercising  dominion  over  one-sixth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  possessing  the  brarest  army,  the 
most  powerful  navy,  and  unequalled  commerce,  is  obviously 
capable  of  exerting  an  immense  influence  over  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  question  has,  however,  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  non-intervention  in  our  foreign  relations  would 
not  be  more  consistent  with  the  interests  of  Britain  P  We  main- 
tain the  negative,  and  contend: — 1.  That  it  is  morally  wrong. 

2.  That  it  universally  tends  to  retard  the  progress  of  civilization. 

3.  That  it  has  an  injurious  effect  on  our  commerce. 

1.  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  be  done  by,  is  a  Divine  maxim, 
and  it  would  be  as  well  if  it  were  more  generally  followed. 
Can  it  nevertheless  be  afSrmed  that  England,  the  enlightened, 
the  generous  steward  of  so  many  blessings,  should  turn  aside 
from  the  path  of  duty  pointed  out  to  her  by  humanity  and 
benevolence,  and  refuse  to  render  those  blessings  efficacious 
to  the  nations  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  liberty?  Can  it 
be  recommended  that  the  English  Government  should  remain 
regardlessly  inactive,  whilst  despots  are  engaged  in  trampling 
under  the  heel  the  liberties  of  our  fellow  men,  and  when  at  the 
same  time  a  firm  remonstrance  would  effect  all  that  is  required  P 
The  subjugation  of  Poland,  e.g.,  might  have  been  prevented,  if 
the  Government  of  this  country  had  only  firmly  remonstrated 
against  it ;  but  not  only  did  our  Government  not  do  that, 
but  they  actually  consented  to  it.  Such  a  policy  meets  with  our 
unqiualified  abhorrence,  being  utterly  unworthy  of  the  British 
nation.  Our  opponents  must,  nevertheless,  meet  these  points. 
Again ;  the  stoppage  we  are  at  present  attempting  to  put  to  the 
slave  trade  will,  by  some  ingenious  process  of  reasoning,  have  to 
be  shown  unjustifiable, — ^perhaps,  may  be,  on  the  ground  that 
fiags  of  all  nations  in  times  of  peace  should  be  respected  (be  the 
cargo  of  the  vessels  what  they  may),  but  our  readlers  will  easily 
perceive  to  what  extent  this  theory  might  be  carried ;  let  truth, 
however,  be  our  motto,  and  let  us  rejoice  that  it  will  in  the  end 
ultimately  prevail. 

2.  Despotism  is  diametrically  opposed  to  civilization.    Take, 
.for  example,  the  gradually  increasing  empire  of  Eussia.    The 

people  brought  under  its  subjection  in  a  short  time  lose  that 


fireedom  of  thought,  energy  of  will,  and  independence  of  aciion, 
by  which  they  were  before  characterized,  and  d^enerate  into  an 
ignorant,  servile,  and  besotted  race.*  This  will  always  be  the 
case  while  despotism  exists,  the  energies  of  a  tyrannised  people 
are  crushed,  whilst  it  is  impossible  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
can  thriye.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  country  constitutionally 
governed,  dvilization  advances  rapidly.  It  is,  then,  plainly 
always  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  aid  the  cause 
of  liberty.  We  are  not  without  instances  in  which  this  has  been 
effected;  Sardinia  is  an  happy  example.  Ultimately  prevailed 
upon  by  Great  Britain  to  accept  a  representative  constitution, 
■he  stands  firm  and  secure,  and  lately  took  a  noble  part  in  the 
war  with  Eussia;  whilst  the  surrounding  states  are  cruelly 
tyrannized  over  by  the  Austrian  soldiery,  and  are  now  on  tlie 
yerge  of  anarchy.  It  is  for  our  readers  to  say  which  thejr 
admire  the  most;  but  we,  for  our  part,  cannot  doubt  their 
verdict. 

3.  Non-intervention,  by  permitting  the  establishment  of  des- 
potism, considerably  retards  commercial  enterprise.  In  civilized 
countries  we  find  that  capital  accumulates  in  safety,  juroperty  is 
secure,  the  workman  goes  forth  to  his  work  and  returns  peaceably, 
and  thus  protected  and  favoured,  the  manufacturing  prosperity 
of  that  country  strikes  its  roots  deep,  and  spreads  forth  its 
branches  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  its  own  advantage  as  well 
as  that  of  other  countries.  Not  so  the  despotically  governed 
country ;  there  the  life  and  property  of  a  man  are  any  moment 
at  the  disposal  of  his  sovereign ;  consequently  all  incentives  to 
industrial  enterprise  are  removed;  and  the  conunerce  of  the 
country  is  never  in  a  fiourishing  condition;  thus  acting  detri- 
mentaUy  to  its  own  prosperity,  as  also  that  of  otiier  countries. 
It  may  be  advanced  that  the  well-being  of  another  nation  would 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  our  own  oommercial  interests,  but 
this  could  only  be  the  case  w^e  the  same  manufactures 
produced  in  both  countries;  and  even  then  the  injury  would 
only  fall  on  the  producers  of  those  peculiar  commodities,  whilst 
the  great  bo<h^  of  the  people  would  be  benefited  by  the  con- 
sequent fall  of  price.  The  difference,  however,  of  latitude  and 
longitude  would,  by  varying  the  native  products,  and  inducing 
the  production  of  different  commodities,  greatly  discourage 
competition.  And  hence,  it  will  be  obvious  mat  by  augm/^iting 
the  exports  of  other  countries,  and  thereby  increasing  our  owb 
importe,  we  materially  add  to  om*  own  domestic  comforts. 

We  would  not  have  it  understood  that  we  recommend  revolu- 
tions to  be  fomented  in  despotic  countries.    No,  such  a  waste  of 

*  Hapi^ly,  Ijowever,  Hassian  agrandisement  has  been  put  a  stop  to  in  one 
quarter, « treaty  having  been  conclnded  betwixt  England,  France,  and  SweedeB, 
hf  which  thJB  latter  is  eecored  from  farther  loss  of  terdtory. 
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bloodshed  and  buman  life  cannot  be  justified ;  and  wben  the 
only  result  would  probably  be  that  the  revolution  would  be 
quelled,  and  a  more  rigorous  and  arbitrary  system  of  rule 
resorted  to.  What  we  object  to  is,  that  the  formation  and 
establishment  of  despotic  gorefmmesita  should  be  passively  al« 
lowed,  when  at  the  same  time  an  energetievemonstranoe,  or  at  the 
most,  an  armed  demonstration  would, — ^with  so  powefftil  a  nation 
aa  England, — produce  the  required  effect.  We  do  not  advocate 
war,  except  on  an  emergency,  and  until  all  other  means  have 
failed.  We  would  now  ask  our  opponents  one  queston.  Would 
it  be  to  the  advantage  of  America  that  Russia,  supposing  such  a 
thing  possible,  should  conquer  Great  Britain?  What  moral 
advantage  would  arise  to  the  Americans  therefrom?  What 
benefit  would  accrue  to  them  from  the  spread  (P)  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  P  What  gain  to  their  commerce  would  arise  from  the 
increased  (P)  demand  for  cotton  and  other  products  ?  Tet,  as  is 
obvious,  precisely  the  same  results  would  ensue  with  England, 
were  America  despotically  governed.  Let  it  not  be  assumed, 
then,  that  the  welrare  of  another  nation  has  no  effect  on  ours. 
Yet  until  of  very  late,  the  people  of  England  have  had  no  idea 
of  the  influence  of  their  foreign  relations  upon  their  own  com- 
mercial, social,  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  have  almost 
entirely  allowed  themselves  to  be  directed  by  the  impulse  given 
to  them  from  the  Foreign  Office ;  but  they  have  lately  begun  to 
be  alive  to  their  own  interests.  May  they  continue  so.  We 
will  just  touch  upon  anotlier  point,  and  we  have  done.  Some  few 
years  ago  the  British  Grovernment  obtained  a  full  promise  from 
the  Spanish  Government  to  the  effect  that  the  slave  traffic  in 
Cuba  should  be  abolished.  This,  nevertheless,  has  not  been 
effected,  notwithstanding  repeated  remonstrances  on  our  part. 
A  naval  demonstration  would  doubtless  produce  an  happy  effect ; 
yet  it  must  not  be  attempted,  the  non-intervention  principle 
must  be  kept  inviolate.  Tne  palpable  injustice  of  such  a  system ; 
the  injury  that,  by  our  passively  allowing  it,  we  inflict  on  other, 
but  weaker,  nations,  is,  we  think,  so  plainly  obvious,  that  the 
only  conclusion  we  are  warranted  at  arriving  at  is,  that  *'  Great 
Britain  ou^t  not  to  adopt  the  non-intervention  principle  in  its 
foreign  rdations." 

Mioklehur^t.  '  S.  E.  L. 
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NEGATIVE  ABTICLE. — I. 

ExTENSTON  of  the  franchise,  till  lately,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  election  cries.  The  Eeform  Bill  of  1832  for  a  time 
stopped  the  mouths  of  agitators  and  demagogues,  but  now  the 
defects  of  that  famous  Whig  measure  have  been  magnified  and 
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enlarged  upon,  till  the  group  unrepresented  consider  tkemselyes 
the  most  persecuted  and  down-trodden  of  mankind ;  but  what 
are  the  facts  P  Those  who  might  Tote  do  not,  and  tliose  who  do, 
bufc  too  often  sell  their  vote  for  a  paltry  bribe.  At  present,  we 
contend,  the  lower  orders  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  pro* 
perly  use  the  franchise.  Let  the  schoolmaster  come  Jirst ;  let 
them  be  shown  their  duties  and  privileges;  let  them  rightly 
understand  their  social  position ;  and  then,  when  you  haye  given 
them  the  kei/,  they  will  soon  procure  for  themselves  an  entry  to 
the  polling  booth.  As  to  Cobbett*s  ultra  and  exploded  ideas, — 
ideas  often  given  utterance  to  more  for  the  sake  of  what  t^ey 
would  bring,  than  for  anything  like  the  principle  inv<Aved, — 
they  are  not  worth  a  second  thought.  A  man  may  be  too  igno< 
rant  to  have  a  vote,  and  yet,  as  his  person,  his  family,  his 
poverty,  his  health,  require  protection,  he  must  of  course  pay  his 
share  towards  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  he  dwells. 
JBesides,  the  taxes  that  the  unrepresented  pay  are,  in  most  cases, 
upon  the  food  thev  eat,  or  the  clothes  they  wear.  It  is  impos- 
siole  to  legislate  for  persons  without  standing,  or  places  of 
settlement.  That  there  are  cases  where  the  franchise  should  be 
granted,  I  admit,  as  in  counties ;  but  this  is  not  such  a  measure 
as  G.  A.  H.  E.  contends  for.  He  wants  the  representation  to  be 
thrown  wide  open  for  the  admission  of  all  who  are  arrived  at 
manhood ;  and  he  says  that,  until  such  be  the  case,  it  is  tyranny. 
Wo  cannot  agree  with  him.  We  would  rather  have  the  line 
drawn  somewhere.  If  the  franchise  be  a  boon,  a  privilege,  let  it 
be  thrown  open  to  the  mass ;  and  it  is  no  longer  a  boon  or  a 
privilege,— it  is  no  longer  an  object  of  either  ambition  or  desire ; 
and  OS  we  deny  the  premise,  so  we  deny  the  conclusion, «.  e.,  that 
England  presents  the  appearance  of  "  mismanagement  on  the  one 
hand,  and  distrust  on  the  other."  G.  A.  H.  E.  quotes  W.  P.  Gas- 
kell,  who  appears  to  be  but  a  very  recently  fledged  politician,. for 
he  talks  of  men  who  think  only  of  the  meanest  things,  and  having 
the  natural  curiosity  of  children,  being  fit  to  exercise  the  franchise. 
We  never  heard  of  the  power  to  vote  for  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment at  once  conferring  the  power  to  discriniinate  b&tween 
right  and  wrong,  or  to  choose  rightly  for  whom  they  should 
vote.  It  still  resolves  itself  into  the  question.  Are  tne  unedu- 
cated, the  xmsettled,  in  fact,  the  unrepresented,  .to  be  admitted 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  those  who  are  at  once  the 
wealth  and  mainstay  of  England  f  We  throw  down  the  gage  to 
all  combatants,  and  deny  that  the  country  at  present  want§,  or 
is  ready  for,  or  is  capable  of  appreciating  an  extended  franchise. 

Bbta. 

AFPIEMATIVE  ABTICftlS. — ^11. 

No  time  could  be  more  favourable  than  the  present  for  the 
discussion  of  this  question.    A  very  general  expectation  amongst 
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the  people,  backed  by  the  most  influential  portion  of  the  press, 
and  encouraged  by  some  of  our  greatest  statesmen, — as  Lord 
John  E.us3ell  and  Sir  James  Graham, — has  compelled  the  Prime 
Minister,  averse  as  he  has  been  known  to  be  to  Eeform,  to 
promise  to  bring  forward  a  Eeform  measure  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the 
matters  that  he  will  propose  to  deal  with,  the  extension  of  the 
•Buflrage  is  one  of  the  most  important.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
anticipated  that  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  will  be  excited  by 
a  debate  in  the  British  Controversialist  on  that  subject  at  this 
juncture.  The  following  thoughts  are  penned  by  one  who  can 
scarcely  hope  to  do  more  than  add,  in  a  very  small  degree,  to 
the  interest  of  the  debate. 

The  elective  franchise  is  an  important  privilege  to  be  used  in- 
telligently and  conscientiously,  according  to  the  best  judgment 
of  the  individual  for  the  good  of  the  community.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  dictate  to  another,  no  master  is  entitled  to  require  a 
workman  to  forego  his  own  convictions.  Ko  landlord  is  justified 
in  coercing  a  tenant.  No  merchant  can  be  excused,  who  unduly 
influences  a  person  with  whom  he  trades.  In  any  one  of  these 
cases,  if  the  convictions  and  wishes  of  a  voter  be  disregarded, 
and  the  prerogative  of  thinking  for  him  assumed,  the  o^ending 
party  encroaches  upon  what  ought  to  be  deemed  a  valuable 
pubuc  right.  Some  may  think  that  a  statement  of  the  proper 
manner  of  exercising  the  franchise  is  unnecessary ;  but  knowing, 
as  we  do,  that  the  possessors  of  the  broad  acres  of  these  countries, 
and  many  of  the  employers  of  labour,  treat  their  tenants  and 
dependants  as  though  one  of  the  rights  of  property  were,  the 
power  of  dictating  to  them  in  the  afliur  of  votmg,  we  entertain  a 
different  opinion.  Interference  with  voters  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  political  party,  and  though  we  do  not  intend  to  discuss  here 
the  question  of  vote  by  ballot,  we  have  serious  misgivings  as  to 
whether  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  would  augment  the  strength 
of  the  advanced  liberals,  without  tne  protection  of  the  ballot. 

The  abstract  right  to  the  franchise  of  every  man  who  pays 
taxes,  is  of  soimd  mind,  and  untainted  by  crime,  is  generally 
admitted ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  most  persons  of  reflection,  the 
good  order  of  society  and  the  safety  of  the  State  demand  that  if 
substantial  reasons  can  be  given  for  withholding  that  right  in 
the  case  of  any  class,  it  shaU  be  withheld,  seeing  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation  is  of  far  higher  moment  than  the  abstract 
rights  of  a  limited  number.  To  possess  the  franchise,  a  person 
should  have  received  some  education,  should  be  capable  of  dis- 
criminating and  judging  both  as  to  the  characters  and  measures 
of  statesmen ;  and  also  have  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  country  from  confusion  and  anarchy.  Now,  although  it  be 
admitted  that  no  injustice  is  committed  by  refusing  .... 
tJie  privilege  in  question  to  individuals  who  have  not  the  necessary- 
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qualifications,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  mnltLtndes,  who  haye  not 
poesessed  it  hitherto,  are  not  deficient  of  such  qnaLificatbns,  wi 
think  the  affiimatire  of  this  question  will  be  proved. 

Many  yean  ago,  Lord  Brougham  gave  utterance  to  the  ex- 
pression, "  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  and  since  that  time  the 
educatioii  of  the  people  has  been  going  on  at  a  constantly  aoce- 
lerating  pace.  When  it  is  remembered  that  mechamcs*  mstiUb 
tions,  dwcussion  classes,  and  jnibHc  lectures  have  long  been  est** 
blished  in  almost  every  town  in  the  kingdom ;  and  wheik  the  in> 
fixnnation  that  is  widely  diffused  by  the  press,  and  especially  the 
facilities  that  exist  for  the  attaimnent  of  political  Knowledge^ 
through  the  medium  of  cheap  newspapers,  are  taken  into  account ; 
moreover,  when  we  think  of  the  .  .  .  advance  of  education, 
until  (by  the  admission,  as  we  believe,  of  Sir  James  Giaham  and 
Mr.  Gladstone)  there  is  neaily  as  large  a  per  centage  of  the 
population  under  instruction,  as  under  a  system  of  enforced 
education  they  have  in  Prussia, — ^the  conduston  may  fairly  be 
drawn,  that  in  so  far  as  knowledge  and  intelligence  qualify  for 
the  franchise,  these  are  possess^  by  very  hurge  numben  to 
whom  the  privilege  has  not  been  granted. 

It  may  justly  be  ur^ed  that  those  who  are  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  use  the  franchise  intelligently  will  not  be  likely  to  beoraie 
the  dupes  of  unprincipled  demagogues,  or  enthusiastic  visionaiies 
—-of  men  who  talk  of  sweeping  away  the  national  debt,  and 
wresting  the  land  from  its  present  owners,  and  parcelling  it  vb 
amongst  the  people ;  it  is  tlie  ignorant  who  are  thus  deladea. 
Besides  the  required  intelligence,  however,  we  think  society 
should  have  some  other  assurance  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  persons 
to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  commit  this  important  trust ;  we  tliere- 
fore  suggest  that  an  additional  qualification  should  be  (no  new 
thought,  we  are  aware)  an  undoubted  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  good  government.    i^Tow  we  submit  that  both 

Qualifications  exist  in  the  case  of  householders  paying  a  rental  of 
'6  per  annum ;  to  them,  therefore,  we  contend  the  franchise 
ought  to  be  given.  And,  further,  with  the  same  prerequisites  in 
view,  we  see  no  valid  reason  for  the  continued  exclusion  from 
the  privilege  of  voting  of  any  man  in  lodgings  whose  income 
amounts  to  £70  per  annnm.  If  it  were  possible  to  compare 
exactly  the  intelhgence  of  the  £10  householders,  who  obtained 
votes  in  1830,  with  that  of  the  classes  who  by  the  above  propool 
would  get  the  suffrage,  it  is  probable  the  advantage  would  be 
with  the  latter.  Though  such  a  comparison  cannot  be  made 
with  a  nice  exactitude,  there  are  well  known  &cts  which  will 
enable  us  to  judge  with  accuracy  enough  for  our  purpose.  From 
aH  that  we  can  gather  regarding  the  amount  of  ecuication  that 
was  deemed  necessary,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  for  youths  da- 
siened  for  trade  and  business,  we  deduce  thiB, — ^that  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  ^ility  to  read  and 
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wiite,  were  aH  that  were  tliought  to  be  required.  The  middle 
claasea  of  1830  were  educated  when  this  notioa  was  prevalent* 
The  clergy  instilled  it  into  the  minds  of  their  parishianerSy 
whilst  Tory  statesmen  looked  with  alarm  upon  any  indications 
of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  showing  itself  amongst  the  people;  the 
sentiment  of  the  dominant  orders  towards  those  oelow  them 
being  akin  to  that  which  is  cherished  by  the  higher  classes  in 
S^issia  at  this  day,  namely,  that  ajpeople  can  be  best  dealt  with 
while  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  Happily  for  Britain,  a  ^eat 
chomge  has  taken  place.  The  present  generation,  as  we  naye 
shown,  has  grown  up  under  influences  more  calculated  to  develop 
mind.  As  a  whole,  we  think  that  those,  to  whom  we  prc^ose 
to  ghre  Totes,  have  been  more  favoui'ably  circumstanced  for 
acquiring  poEtical  as  well  as  other  knowledge,  than  were  the  £10 
householders  who  gained  the  franchise  under  the  Heform  Act. 

As  to  the  consequences  of  that  measure  becoming  law,  there 
were  prophets  who  predicted  disaster,  convulsion,  revolution; 
all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature  were  to  be  let  loose,  and 
perhaps  the  lK>rrid  scenes  of  the  French  Bevolution  enacted  in 
jSngUuid.  But  the  mantle  of  the  true  prophet  had  not  fallen 
upon  these  men ;  the  £eform  Bill  became  law,  and  after  a  little 
esxcitement  and  a  few  excesses,  the  course  of  things  ran  on  as 
smoothly  as  before.  We  are,  therefore,  warranted  in  inferring 
that  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  State,  £rOm  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  sufirage,  are  groundless. 

We  now  propose  to  show,  that  instead  of  giving  the  franchise 
to  the  parties  mentioned  being  fraught  with  mischief,  it  is  a 
measure  that  would  render  the  British  Constitution  more  solid 
and  durable.  Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  concerning 
that  Constitution,  in  which  we  fully  concur ;  but  what  must  be 
the  emotions  of  our  intelligent  mechanics  and  artizans,  when 
they  read  eloquent  panegyrics  of  that  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  said  to  be  the  pride  and  boast  of  Englishmen,  and 
the  admiration  of  foreigners ;  and  the  thought  is  present  to  their 
zninds,  that,  though  part  of  the  nation,  they  are  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  its  legislation  P  What  is  there  to  endear  that 
form  of  government  to  them  P  They  read  the  debates  of  parlia- 
ment, tl^y  judge  of  public  men,  and  of  the  laws  that  are  passed, 
they  know  they  must  bear  their  share  of  taxation,  they  may 
strongly  disapprove  of  particular  laws,  but  no  one  doannel 
(except  the  ngnt  of  petition)  is  open  to  them,  through  which 
their  opinions  may  be  directly  brought  to  bear  upoii  the  legis- 
lature. Give  these  men  the  franchise,  and  they  will  be  attached 
to  the  Constitution ;  and  although  they  may  find  that  their  par- 
ticular views  are  not  advocated  by  a  majority  in  parliament,  stiU 
there  will  be  a  sense  of  satisfaction  derived  from  their  having 
been  able  so  far  to  give  effect  to  their  opinions^  as  to  vote  fov 
the  man  most  likely  to  exert  himself  to  carry  them  out. 
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It  may  be  argued  further,  that  an  extension  of  the  suffrage 
wonld  be  a  stimulus  to  the  acquisition  of  political  knowledge. 
Treat  a  man  as  though  it  were  with  him  the  period  of  nonage, 
and  he  will  be  likely  to  be  depressed,  and  to  look  upon  the 
knowledge  of  State  anairs  as  knowledge  of  a  kind  that  aoes  not 
concern  him  ;  for  he  will  think,  that  wnether  ignorant  or  intelli- 

fent  respecting  them,  he  has  not  the  power  of  making  his  voice 
eard ;  give  him  a  political  status,  and  he  will  see  the  necessity 
of  devoting  his  mind,  in  some  degree,  to  national  concerns ;  for 
he  will  be  sensible  of  this,  that  to  continue  ignorant  of  matters, 
upon  which  it  is  his  duty  to  form  intelligent  opinions,  would  be 
injurious  to  his  reputation.  Whilst  thus  adverting  to  the  ten- 
dency of  raising  a  man  politically,  we  feel  sure  that  it  may  be 
affirmed  of  a  large  majority  of  those  whom  we  should  be  glad  to 
recognize  as  voters,  that  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  which,  is 
characteristic  of  these  times,  has  led  them  into  the  domains  of 
politics,  so  that  they  do  not  need  any  such  stimulus  as  we  have 
mentioned ;  but,  as  in  extending  the  privilege  to  considerable 
numbers,  it  might  be  expected  that  some  few  would  lack  at  first 
the  necessary  intelligence,  to  them  the  argument  would  apply. 

We  come  now  to  another  branch  of  the  general  argument. 
The  former  part  of  this  article  will  convince  any  reasonable  man 
that  the  writer  is  no  revolutionist.  We  deprecate  violent 
changes  as  strongly  as  any  can  do.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
working  men  of  !Elngland  will  be  deluded  again  as  they  were  by 
FeargUB  O'Connor  and  his  party.  Exaggerations  like  those  in 
which  the  late  Mr.  Attwood  indulged  would  not  be  swallowed 
in  our  time.  It  is  questionable  if  a  mechanic  could  be  found  so 
credulous  as  to  be  brought  to  believe  that  if  he  and  his  fellows 
had  the  franchise,  the  iron  age,  in  which  working  is  the  condition 
of  existence,  would  be  past,  and  the  golden  age,  in  which  a  life 
of  ease  might  be  spent,  be  ushered  in.  Still  there  is  a  change 
which,  in  our  humble  view,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  about,  and 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  accomplished  than  by  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage, — we  mean  a  change  by  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  made  to  represent  more  truly  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  The  influence  of  the  aristocracy  is  too  great.  It 
is  not  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  ceased  to  bo  the  chief 
power  in  the  State,  but  that  it  is  too  largelj  impregnated  wiUi 
the  aristocratic  element.  That  House  is  said  to  consist  of  the 
people's  representatives ;  our  position  is,  that  there  is  too  little 
sympathy  manifested  there  with  the  wants  and  interests^  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  Many  of  its  members  belong  to,  or  are  the 
nominees  of,  the  aristocracy,  who  therefore,  besides  having  their 
own  House,  infuse  much  of  their  spirit  into  the  people's  Hovse. 
The  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  are,  that  great  organiza- 
tions, like  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  andAdministarative  £elbm 
Association,  are  required  to  stir  the  mind  of  the  country,  and 
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wake  np  the  nation's  energies,  when  any  great  measure  is  needed 
that  deeply  concerns  the  masses  of  tne  people ;  and  it  is  not 
until  the  aristocratic  interest  sees  those  often  dormant  energies 
thoroughly  roused,  and  the  attitude  of  stern  determination 
assumed,  that  it  consents  to  measures  which,  from  selfish  motires, 
it  had  long  opposed.  If  the  franchise  were  extended  as  far  as  it 
ought  to  be  (provided  that  voters  were  protected),  a  House  of 
Commons  swayed  by  the  aristocratic  spirit  would  soon  be  one 
of  the  things  of  the  past.  Then  would  there  be  hopNe  of  obtain- 
ing  thorou^  administrative  and  law  reform ;  of  seeing  the  last 
remnants  of  intolerance  and  bigotry  swept  away;  of  gaining 
attention  to  the  case  of  the  hard  worked  and  miserab^  paid 
members  of  the  different  public  departments ;  and  of  gettmg  rid 
of  the  anomaly  of  Mr.  Secretary  This  and  Mr.  Commissioner 
That,  relatives  or  connections  of  the  aristocracy,  getting  their 
£1,000  or  £1,500  per  annum  for  doing  next  to  nothing,  whilst 
men  of  talent,  who  toil  almost  night  and  day  in  charging  and 
collecting  the  revenue,  get  a  bare  subsistence. 

The  recent  manifesto  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  Buckinghamshire, 
shows  that  any  scheme,  bv  which  a  portion  of  the  iufluence  of 
the  landed  interests  would  be  taken  from  them,  would  be  met 
by  his  party  with  the  most  determined  opposition.  If  the  people 
do  not  speak  out,  they  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  Eeform  ioill 
turn  out  a  sham  and  a  delusion. 

The  substance  of  our  argument  is  as  follows : — We  first 
described  the  manner  of  exercising  the  franchise,  and  pointed 
out  the  qualifiestions  we  deem  essential.  We  next  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  by  reason  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge,  many 
not  possessing  the  franchise  have  adequate  intelligence,  but  that 
it  is  desirable  that  voters  should  be  interested  in  the  upholding 
of  law  and  order  in  addition,  and  that  both  conditions  exist  in 
the  case  of  householders  of  a  £6  rental  and  lodgers  with  an 
income  of  £70  per  annum.  We  then  sought  to  establish  the 
position,  that  by  our  proposal  the  suffrage  would  be  gained  by 
persons  fully  as  capable  of  using  it  as  were  the  householders  who 
ol)tained  votes  unaer  the  Eeform  Act ;  and  afterwards  showed 
that,  as  the  predictions  of  evil  from  that  measure  were  falsified, 
there  is  no  ground  for  fear  from  ai^  extension  of  the  suffrage 
now.  We  then  argued  that  love  for  the  Constitution  would  be 
engendered  by  conferring  the  privilege  as  proposed,  and  that  the 
possession  of  it  would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  acquisition  of  political 
knowledge.  Lastly,  we  represented  an  extension  of  the  suffrage 
as  desirable,  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  more  in  harmony 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
further  rerorms.    We  now  leave  the  subject  in  other  hands. 

Dublin,  Alpha. 
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WAS  BYEON  OR  SCOTT  THE  GEEATER  POET? 

BTBOH. — II. 

Ebb  we  can  justly  decide  who  was  the  better  poet,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  define  what  poetry  is.  Bat,  like  all  other  abstrac- 
tions, it  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  being  defined.  Poets  them- 
selyes  have  difiered  concerning  it.  Many  have  attempted  its 
defimition,  and  still  we  have  not  an  authoritative  or  actual  one  to 
refer  to.  We  think,  however,  that  poetry  may  be  defined  as  the 
musical  and  harmonious  ^pression  of  whatever  is  true  in  morals 
or  beautiful  in  nature.  He  who  can  most  beautifully  express 
what  is  true,  or  most  appropriately  describe  what  is  beautiml,  is 
the  better  poet.  Beauty  and  mndeur,  simplicity  and  noveltj, 
are  essential  concomitants.  "Poets  are  the  acknowledged  legis- 
lators of  the  world,"  and  proportionate  with  their  powers  of  song 
is  the  influence  they  exert  upon  men's  thoughts  and  actions. 
''  The  heart  of  man  is  the  province  of  poetry,"  so  says  Macaulay ; 
hence,  he  who  can  pierce  its  depths,  and  describe  its  inner  life,  is 
a  poet ;  and  he  who  can  do  this  best,  the  better  one. 

In  the  lives  of  the  two  illustrious  poets  in  question  there  were 
several  coincidences.  They  were  both  lame ;  Scott,  when  a  boy, 
was  familiarly  called  "  Lame  Wattie  ;**  while  "  Byron  had  a  head 
which  statuaries  loved  to  copy,  and  a  foot  the  deformity  of  which 
the  beggars  in  the  street  mimicked."  They  were  contemporaries, 
Soott  being  about  eleven  years  the  elder.  Both  published  early 
in  life ;  Scott  when  fifteen,  Byron  when  nineteen,  though  mucn 
that  he  then  published  had  been  written  years  before.  They  both 
drew  their  earliest  inspiration  from  the  same  soil ;  Scott  sang — 

"  0  Galedoma,  stem  and  wild;* 
and  Byron,  with  all  a  lover's  ardour,  rapturoualy  exxdaims— 

**  England,  thy  beautits  are  tame  and  domestic, 
To  one  who  has  roved  on  the  mountains  afar; 
Ob,  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  aod  majestic, 

The  steep,  frowning  glories  of  dark  Locb-na-gar." 

Of  Scott  as  a  novelist  we  are  not  to  judge,  his  fisime  as  a  poet 
must  take  care  of  itself,  as  though  Wooastock,  Ivanhoe,  or  Kenil- 
worth,  had  not  been  written.  As  a  poet  alone  are  we  to  judge 
'  im,  and  to  his  poems  alone  must  we  refer.    Whilst  of  Byron  we 
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most  not  allow  the  prestise  of  his  rank  to  increase  our  admiration 
for  his  genius,  nor  his  recS  and  imputed  derelictions  as  a  man  be 
suffered  to  diminish  his  stcUus  as  a  poet.  In  their  selection  <^ 
themes  they  evinced  as  great  dissimilarity  as  in  their  modes  of 
treating  them.  Byron  could  picture  Manfred,  that  lone  man 
with  a  dubious  crime ;  Neutra,  **  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild ;" 
Childe  Harold,  the  philosophic  pilgrim ;  or  Don  Juan,  the  pro^- 
gate  punster  and  philosopher,  with  equal  dignity  and  nnish. 
Compare  his  **  Beppo"  with  "  A  Dream,'  and  you  have  as  strong 
a  contrast  of  one  man's  writings  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Byron's  muse  was  eminently  versatile,  it  could  make  quick  and 
easy  transitions,  from 

"  Graye  to  gay, 
From  liyely  to  severe.'*  , 

Scott's  lyre,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  instrument  of  one  string, 
varied  occasionally  in  sound,  but  stiU  struck  for  the  same  pur* 
pose,  for 

**  Still  the  burden  of  its  minstrdsy 
Was  knighthood's  danotless  deeds,  and  beauty's  matchltts  eye." 

He  knew  no  actual  variation,  whatever  the  theme,  wherever  the 
scene ;  he  still  *'  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain,"  and 

"  Aped  the  measare  wild 
That  charmed  him  when  a  child." 

An  enthusiast  upon  the  popular  songs,  legendary  tales,  border 
traditions,  and  national  airs  of  his  country,  his  brain  was  an 
archsological  storehouse,  and  his  imagination  peopled  with 
knights  and  nuns,  robbers  and  monks.  He  has  sung  the  ex- 
ploits of  "Wat  Tinlinn,"  and  that  "stark  moss-trooping  Soot," 
William  of  Deloraine,  better  than  those  of  Wellington  or  Napo- 
leon. **  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,"  written  to  commemorate 
the  achievements  of  the  Iron  Duke  and  the  British  army  in  Spain, 
has  been  pronounced  a  complete  failare.  Whilst  his  "  Battle  of 
Waterloo  "  invites  us  to  place  in  glorious  juxtaposition  Byron's 
energetic,  spirit-stirring  description  of  the  night  preceding  that 
"  King  making  victory,"  wherein  he  has  so  vividly  described  the 
sudden  alarm,  the  hasty  muster,  and 


"  Partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts," 


that  at  its  conclusion  we  sigh  with  regret  that  he  lefl  the  engage- 
ment itself  unsung.  Scott's  muse  sang  best,  when  singinff  in  a 
wild  strain  the  wUd  deeds  of  wild  men,  in  a  wild  age  ana  wild 
country.  Antiquarian  in  his  tastes,  the  metrical  bsQlad  lore  of 
Scotland  became  the  model  of  his  poetry.  His  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  the  poem  that  first  brought  him  into  positive  notice, 
is  the  product  of  "  an  endeavour  to  transfer  the  refinements  of 
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modem  poetry  to  the  matter  and  maimer  of  the  ancient  metrical 
romance,"  and  as  such  was  perfectly  successful,  owing,  certainly,  as 
much  of  its  success  to  its  novelty  as  to  its  merits.    "  Marmion," 
upon  the  perfection  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  laboured  as  for 
immortality,  is  full  of  anti(]^uarian  lore,  and  tiresome  details.  The 
serrices  of  the  "  prologuizms  minstrel "  are  here  ill  supplied  by 
the  epistolary  dissertations  that  preface  each  book  of  the  poem. 
To  quote  from  a  brief  biography  of  their  author,  published  shortly 
after  his  death ;  **  The  characteristics  of  these  two  poems  are  evi- 
dently the  same,  a  broken  narratiye — a  redundancy  of  minute 
description — bursts  of  unequal  and  enei^etic  poetry — and  a 
general  tone  of  spirit  and  animation,  unchecked  by  timidity  or 
affectation,  and  unchastened  by  any  great  delicacy  of  taste,  or 
elegance  of  fancy.** 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  is  his  most  purely-polished  poetical 
production ;  nere,  for  once,  the  author  forsook  the  antiquary  and 
became  entirely  the  poet,  and  for  once  thought  more  of  diction 
than  detail.  Scott's  great  forte,  like  Byron  s,  was  description. 
But  how  different  the  exercise  of  the  capacity  in  the  two.  Scott's 
description  of  scenery  is  like  a  broker*8  inventory,  where  every- 
thing is  set  down  and  particularized  in  "  most  adnured  disorder." 
Byron,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  a  few  delicate 
touches,  describes  the  whole.  Again,  Scott,  with  all  the  arts  of 
elaboration,  can  tell  how  chieftains  fought  and  clansmen  fell,  hov 
beacon  to  beacon  burned, 

^  When  startled  barghen  fled  afar, 
The  fories  of  the  border  war." 

He  revels  in  scenes  abounding  with  action,  turmoil,  or  strife. 
Peculiarly  happy  in  describing  what  an  hero  did,  he  seldom 
deigns  to  tell  you  what  that  hero  thought ;  his  countenance,  his 
voice,  his  mien,  are  all  rendered  with  fiddiity,  but  the  heart  is 
not  exposed,  nor  the  workings  of  the  mind  revealed.  He  never 
enters  the  peasant's  home,  like  Crabbe,  nor  probes  domesticity, 
like  Campbell.  The  poetry  of  common  things  was  unknown  to 
him ;  as  a  poet  of  the  people.  Bums  is  far  superior  to  him.  None 
of  his  characters  are  calculated  to  excite  ike  reader  to  enthusi- 
asm, or  melt  him  into  tenderness.  His  poems  please  the  ear,  but 
seldom  touch  the  heart.  Anxious  only  to  strike  and  to  be  under- 
stood, he  never  attempted  to  raise  any  passion  to  a  height  which 
the  most  worldly  could  not  comprehena ;  his  strain  was  simple, 
not  sublime ;  pretty,  but  never  profound.  His  fame  as  a  poet  was 
serared  ere  Byron  had  quaffed  deeply  of  Helicon.  When  he 
?*9;^^^*ripped  all  his  poetical  competitors  in  the  race  of  popu- 
lanty,  Byron's  name  had  been  little  heard,  his  mighty  star  had 
not  yet  nsen ;  but  as  that  star  rose  luminous  in  the  firmament 
ot  poesy,  that  of  Scott's,  with  others,  declined.  The  literary 
J5nareu8  of  the  north  himself,  with  a  candour  that  does  him 
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honour,  speaking  of  the  universal  homage  paid  to  Byron  upon 
his  first  entrance  in  public  life,  says,  "  Even  literary  envy,  abase 
sensation,  from  which  perhaps  this  age  is  more  free  than  any 
other,  forgave  the  man  whose  splendour  dimmed  the  fame  of  all 
his  competitors." 

Byron's  style  is  one  of  which  he  is  the  greatest  master.  It  is 
sketehy,  vigorous,  warm,  and  happy.  There  is  music  in  its 
rhythm,  and  feeling  in  its  verse.  He  was  a  poetical  daguerreotyp- 
ist— quick,  yet  faithful.  To  him  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
change  that  took  place  in  our  poetry,  during  the  twenty  years 
following  Cowper's  death;  who,  "instead  of  raving  about 
imaginary  Chloes  and  Sylvias,  wrote  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  knitting 
needles ;"  for  "  none  of  the  writers  of  that  period,  not  even  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  contributed  so  much  to  the  consummation  as  Lord 
Byron ;"  so  says  Macaulay,  and  few  will  suspect  him  of  par- 
tiality for  Byron.  Byron's  poems  are  not  so  fall  of  narrative 
as  Scott's;  but  they  are  more  philosophical,  have  a  greater 
depth  of  meaning,  betray  a  closer  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  and  make  the  strongest  impression.  And  an  Edinburgh 
reviewer  remarks,  that  "if  that  is  the  finest  poetry  which 
leavest  the  deepest  impression  on  the  minds  of  its  readers — and 
this  is  not  the  worst  test  of  its  excellence — ^Lord  Byron,  we 
think,  must  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  all  his  distin- 
guished contemporaries."  Scott  has  few  apophthegms  ;  Byron 
plenty.  There  are  few  quotable  passages  m  Scott ;  abundance 
m  Byron.  His  poems  teem  with  adages,  pithy  truths,  and  pro- 
verbial couplets.  It  has  been  chargS  against  him  as  a  fault, 
that  he  himself  is  the  hero  of  idl  his  poems,  and  that  he  seldom 
wrote  without  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  himself.  I  grant 
all  this;  but  then  these  personal  passages  are  most  certainly 
jsome  of  the  finest  in  our  language,  and  move  the  sensibilities 
of  the  most  obdurate.  As  an  inst&nce  of  his  capability  to  write 
poetry,  and  that  of  the  most  animated  description,  without  any 
allusion  to  himself,  I  need  but  mention  the  Siege  of  Corinth. 
And  where  shall  we  find  a  song  more  incentive  to  high-souled 
patriotism  and  valorous  daring  lor  love  of  country,  than  the  one 
put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Greek,  and  beginning  thus  P — 

*^  The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece! 
Where  boming  Sappho  loved  and  snng.** 

What  words  of  inspiration  to  despairing  patriots,  who,  baffled 
in  their  attempts  to  win  independence  for  their  country,  and 
freedom  for  themselves,  have  begun  to  sink  into  despondency,  are 
breathed  in  the  following  triplet : — 

"  For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won." 
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On  the  otiher  hand,  what  a  knell  of  retributien  is  rung  in  the 
ears  of  tyrants  and  despots,  in  the  lines — 

"  They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause.** 

Search  Scott  thronffh,  and  you  will  find  fe^  passages  so  cal- 
eulated  to  inspire  with  energy,  or  elate  with  hope,  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed,  as  those  just  quoted.  Turn  we  to 
'*  Childe  Harold,"  that  poetical  panorama,  where  romantic 
scenes  and  classic  lands  are  described  in  language  worthy  of 
them ;  and  then  to  "  Don  Juan,"  that  repertory  of  folly,  wit, 
and  philosophy.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  much  in  the  last- 
named  poem  calculated  to  shock  propriety,  and  offend  morality. 
I  admit  that  there  is  much  that  is  decidedly  exceptionable  there- 
in, and  a  deal  that  is  unworthy  of  its  author ;  but  its  beauties 
are  so  abundant,  that  for  their  sake  I  fain  would  tolerate,  if  not 
excuse,  its  blemishes.  Extract  its  beauties,  its  wisdom,  and 
philosophy,  and  how  comparatively  little  would  remain.  I  am 
no  apologist  of  Byron*s  errors  as  a  poet ;  none  mourn  his  occa- 
sional derelictions  more  than  I  do ;  but  I  would  ask,  why  treat 
him  with  indiscriminate  harshness  for  the  very  offences  that  are 
tenderly  alluded  to  in  others  P  Shakspeare  is  not  pure,  nor 
Dryden,  nor  Pope ;  but  for  that  reason  alone  is  Soott  to  be 
preferred,  who  is  himself  not  quite  faultless  P 

A  charge  of  scepticism,  with  a  deal  of  plausibility,  has  been 
often  brought  against  the  noble  bard,  and  he  has  been  calum- 
niated accordingly.  Certainly  he  did  not  strike  his  lyre  to  the 
dreary  tune  of  Sternhold  ana  Hopkins,  nor  to  the  lugubrioas 
ones  of  Herrey  or  Watts,  and  he  has  paid  the  penalty  "  in  such 
oases  made  and  provided." 

Though  not  orthodox,  Byron  possessed  emotional  feelings 
nearly  akin  to  devotion ;  and  if  he  did  not  worship  the  Creator 
after  custom's  arbitrary  fashion,  he  paid  him  well  nigh  as  great 
an  homage  in  adoring  the  nature  he  created  :-^ 

"  Like  the  Obaldean  he  could  watch  the  stars, 
Till  be  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams." 

And  here  it  may  bo  observed,  that  if  Byron  would  loosen  the 
bonds  of  creed  and  church,  Scott  has  erred — ^if  error  there  be- 
in  a  contrary  direction.  With  a  mind  of  undoubted  bias  to- 
wards superstition  in  its  worst  form,  its  most  affgpravated  phase, 
Scott's  prejudices  in  that  respect  peep  out  in  aUms  works.  His 
poenis  have  a  tendency  to  perjjetuate  the  evils  concomitant  to, 
and  inseparable  from,  a  belief  in  Demonology  and  Witchcraft 
In  them  we  have  prodigies  of  the  most  extravagant  kind; 
second  sight  clearly  developed ;  visions  "  plentiful  as  black- 
berries;" witches  inclose  communion  with  the  evil  one;  monks 
who 
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"  Knew  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright, 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light/' 

and  prophecies  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

In  conclasion,  we  maintain,  that  though  possessed  of  genius 
and  high  poetic  talents,  such  as  rarely  fall  to  humanity,  Scott 
lacked  the  great  essentials  of  a  true  poet,  in  the  power  to  sway 
the  mind,  and  touch  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  In  Vol.  lY., 
page  300,  of  the  British  Controversialist,  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
literary  axiom,  that  the  highest  poetry  is  "  the  most  philosophical 
of  all  writings."  Byron  s  poetry  is  of  a  higher  order  than 
Scott's,  and  more  pregnant  with  philosophy ;  and  that,  too,  of  a 
kind  of  practical  import.  Not  merely  speculative,  but  educa- 
tional also ;  in  short,  such  a  kind  as,  while  it  affects  the  indivi- 
dual, likewise  stamps  its  impress  upon  the  national  character. 
So,  whilst  I  would  gladly  allot  to  Scott  a  loftj  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fauLe,  to  Byron  I  would  assign  the  loftier. 

BiUUm.  H.  V.  M. 


The  Gbbat.— 

Who  are  the  great  ? 
They  who  have  boldly  ventured  to  explore 
Unsounded  seas,  and  lands  unknown  before ; 
Soared  on  the  wings  of  science  wide  and  far ; 
Measured  the  sun,  and  weighed  each  distant  star ; 
Pierced  the  dark  depths  of  ocean  and  of  earth. 
And  brought  uncounted  wonders  into  birth ; 
E^epelled  tne  pestilence,  restrained  the  storm. 
And  given  new  beauty  to  the  human  form ; 
Wakened  the  voice,  oi  reason,  and  unfurled 
The  page  of  truthful  knowledge  to  the  world ; 
They  who  have  toiled  and  studied  for  mankind. 
Aroused  each  slumbering  faculty  of  mind. 
Taught  us  a  thousand  blessings  to  create  ;— 
These  are  the  truly  great, — Frijwe, 

Wit  and  Style. — Wit  and  good  writing  consist,  not  so  nradi 
in  advancing  ideas  that  are  new,  as  in  giving  to  things  known 
an  agreeable  turn. — Boihau. 

Actitity. — 
Work  unlamenting.    When  the  bruised  foot  bleeds. 
Bear  thou  thy  burden,  battle  with  the  storm ; 
Advance,  act,  illustrate,  all  power  seize 
To  strengthen  toil. — Henry  Morley, 

Poetby. — ^Poetry  is  not  a  thing  of  form,  but  an  expression  of 
the  life  within  us ;  and  where  it  utters  neither  wi^es  nor  con- 
victions, it  is  but  a  frivolous  ornament,  an  instrument  of  sound. 
•^Q^orge  Semi* 
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WOULD  THE  MAINE  LAW  BENEFIT,  OE  BE 
POSSIBLE  IN  ENGLAND. 

AFPIBMATIYB  ABTICLE. — II. 

Falsb  reasonings  may  be  left  to  find  their  own  level,  but  false 
statements  of  fact  should  be  always  noticed  and  corrected.  As 
the  author  of  the  "Alliance  Prize  Essay,**  permit  me  a  few 
words. 

The  calculation  as  to  the  national  expenditure  on  strong  drink 
mai/  be  a  little  extravagantly  stated  at  £78,000,000  annually. 
I  have  said  about  £75,000,000.  G.  E.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  some  years  ago  even,  estimated  the  sum  at  £70,000,000, 
within  a  few  pounds. 

It  is  no  fallacy,  but  a  simple  fact,  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  even  now  (not  a  Lonaon  mob,  perhaps)  favourable  to  a 
Maine  Law,  and  want  the  temptation  removed,  which  they 
cannot  resist.  Twice  has  this  been  shown  in  the  vast  Birming- 
ham Town  Hall ;  and  the  other  day,  in  Eochdale,  at  an  out-door 
meeting,  3,000  people  voted  for  it,  with  only  twelve  dissentients ; 
and  a  ww  weeks  ago,  at  the  Pardshaw  Crag  pic-nic,  in  the  wilds 
of  Cumberland,  above  10,000  persons  did  the  same. 

An  error  has  been  imputed  to  Alliance  advocates  into  which 
they  do  not  fall ; — they  never  confound  the  cause  proximate 
with  the  cause  ultimate,  nor  a  part  with  the  whole.  In  an 
official  manifesto  now  before  me  the  following  passage  occurs : — 
"  (a)  The  causes  of  the  evil  of  intemperance  are  twofold,  or 
direct  and  remote,  viz.,  (1)  the  use  of  the  drink  which  generates 
the  intemperate  appetite ;  and  (2)  the  outward  temptations  to 
that  use,  {b)  The  causes  of  the  use,  and  the  temptations  to  the 
use,  are  resolvable  into  ignorance,  fashion,  private  custom,  and 
the  traffics  the  last  being  the  public  fountain  which  supplies  and 
sustains,  in  chief  part,  the  private  custom,  (c)  While  temper- 
ance societies  findT  their  first,  chief,  and  permanent  work  in  an- 
tagonizing the  former,  the  last,  as  a  pabhc  and  licensed  system, 
n  amenable  to  social  law,  being  the  proved  source  of  three- 
fowths  of  our  pauperism,  crime,  and  public  burdens." 

The  imputative  writer  who  has  accused  the  Alliance  of  con- 
tusmg  causes  "  to  suit  their  purpose,"  has  very  amusingly  fallen 
into  a  singidar  blunder  himself.  Ho  says,  "  The  traffic  is  the 
cause  .proximate  of  drunkenness ;  but  there  is  a  CkVSB  of  this 
cause.      ihe  latter  part  is  a  truism,  since  there  is  a  cause  of  all 
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causes,  save  the  Onb  ;  but  the  fact  of  a  cause  of  evil  luLving  a 
father  seems  a  very  bad  reason  for  licensing  the  son  to  do  mis- 
chief. In  truth,  liowever,  the  traffic  is  not  the  proximate  (or 
immediate)  cause  of  the  inebriate's  lust ;  that  cause  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  drink  alone.  The  traffic  is  simply  a  iemptcUion  to 
the  use  of  the  cause — ^is  a  part  but  potent  agency  in  the  remoter 
causation. 

I  do  distinguish  causes  proximate  and  ultimate  (as  in  my 
"  Sequel ") ;  but  I  show,  by  scores  of  examples  in  parishes,  that 
this  one  cause  (the  temptation  of  the  traffic)  bemg  removed, 
without  any  other  alteration,  drunkenness,  pauperism,  and  crime 
sink  almost  to  zero.  The  true  philosophy  of  causes  may  be 
based  on  facts — ^not  invented  in  our  closets  or  our  brain.  The 
Alliance  does  not  admit  the  public  sentiment  to  be  entirely 
against  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  believes  that  it  pre-exists,  and 
only  wants  *'  calling  forth "  into  distincter  form  and  action. 
With  universal  suffrage,  we  could  carry  the  law  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Grongh,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Liverpool,  distinctly  affirms 
that  the  Maine  Law  is  not  a  failure,  and  that  his  remark  about 
its  being  **  a  dead  letter  "  was  intended  only  to  refer  to  Massa- 
chusetts generally.  He  says,  moreover,  tHat  it  is  no  longer  a 
dead  letter,  ancl  supplies  evidence  to  show  that  the  temporary 
lull  in  its  enforcement  was  owing  topending  legal  obstacles,  and 
not  to  itself,  or  the  principle.  In  Vermont  he  allows  it  accom- 
plishes great  good,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Gough,  in  his  original 
letter,  sjpeaking  of  '*  everywhere,"  did  not  "  state  what  he  himself 
had  Witnessed;"  he  repeated  hearsay  merely.  He  is  not 
ubiquitous. 

Tne  paragraph  at  page  112  of  the  "Prize  Essay"  is  not  a 
"  logical  conclusion,"  but  an  anticipation,  introductory  of  another 
proposition.  It  may,  however,  be  very  difficult  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  an  evil,  while  the  germ  of  it  is  fostered  (as  in  the 
Eoense  system),  but  very  easy  to  prevent  the  evil,  by  removing 
the  seed  altogether. 

The  people  of  Maine  never  put  away  the  Maine  Law.  On 
the  contrary,  at  the  last  election,  they  put  away  the  governor, 
senators,  and  politicians  who  did  so,  by  way  of  penalty  for 
violating  their  pledges. 

Leeds.  E.  B.  Lbes. 


Goodness. — 

G<)odness  alone  is  worshipful.    Not  what 
Gives  life,  but  what  gives  happiness,  is  good. — 

Thomas  Cooper. 
Self-Cok.Q0BST. — 

Conquerors  have  conquered  their  foes  alone. 
Whose  revenge,  pride,  and  power  they  have  overthrown. 
Bide  ye,  more  victorious,  over  your  own. — Shelley. 
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LESSONS    IN    MATHEMATICS. 

At  the  request  of  serenil  of  our  students,  we  oomxnenoe  a  series  ol 
pndileins  in  mathemfttics*  beginning  with  simple  equations  ioTohuig 
one  unknown  quantitj.  If  any  find  them  too  diffioult,  we  will  give  the 
method  of  working  them,  with  the  answers,  in  our  next. 

A  certain  sum  is  to  be  raised  upon  two  estates,  one  of  which  pays 
19  shillings  less  than  the  other ;  and  if  5  shillings  be  added  to  treble 
the  lees  payment,  it  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  greater.  What  are  the 
sums  paid? 

A  person  engaged  to  reap  a  field  of  com  for  5  shiUinga  an  acre,  bat 
leaving  6  acres  not  reaped,  he  received  £2  10s.  Of  Low  many  acM 
did  the  field  consist  P 

A  certain  sum  is  divided  among  three  persons :  A  receives  £3,000 
more  than  the  hal^  S  £1,000  less  than  the  third  part,  and  C  £800 
more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole.  What  is  the  sum  divided,  and 
what  does  each  receive  ? 

A  waterman  finds  that  he  can  with  a  common  tide  row  down  a  river 
from  A  to  JBj  which  is  18  miles,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  that  to  return 
from  Bio  A  against  an  equal  tide,  though  he  rows  back  along  the  shores 
where  the  stream  is  only  three-fifths  as  strong  as  in  the  middle,  takes 
him  just  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  It  is  required  from  hence  to  find 
at  what  rate  per  hour  the  tide  runs  in  the  middle  where  it  is  strongest. 

Suppose  two  fingers  of  a  watch  (a)  and  (b)  were  together  on  Siuiday 
noon  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  motion  of  each  waa  anch  that  (a)  moved 
round  the  horary  circle  in  1  hour,  and  (h)  in  1^  hour.  When  vrill  Huff 
be  together  again  for  the  first  time  ? 
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BY  W.  J.  CHAMPION,  ▲.&. 

PART  II.— THE    INFLEXIONS. 

5. — Thb  VasB — continued, 

7.  SAVOIR,  TO  Know. 

Pbimitive  Fob3ii^— 1,  Sais;  2,  Sus;  3,  Savqib;  4,  Sachant;  5,  Su. 

Indicative  Mood. 

PreaefU      Sai-s      s    -t        sav-ons    -es    -eat 
Imperfect      Savaia,  &c.  PretanU        Sa^    -a     -t,  &c. 

^ttters  SaBzai,&a  ConHtional     &iinua,&c 

*  Continmedfirompage  46. 
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SimjuNcxiTS  Mood. 

Preseni     Sacli-e    -es    -e,  &c.  Preieriie     Siws«e    >•€»    84t,  &c 

Imperative  Mood. 
Sache        sachons     sachez 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present      Savoir  Compound      Avoir  su 

Pakticiples. 
Present      Sachant  Past       Sa  Compound      Ajant  sn 


8.  VALOIR,  TO  BE  Worth. 

Pbimitive  Forms — 1,  Vaux;  2,  Valus;  3,  Valoir;  4,  Valawt,* 

5,  Valu. 

Indicative  I^Iood. 

PreseiU      Vau-x     -x    -t        val-ons    -ez     -ent 

Imperfect      Valai-s    -s    -t,  &c.  Fttftfw      Vaadr-ai    -as    -a,  &e. 

Conditional      Vatidr-ais    -ais    -ait,  &c. 

SuBJtTNCTivE  Mood. 
Present      Vaill-e     -es     -e         vali-ons     -ez     Tailleat 

Imperative  JIood. 

Vaux        valons    ralez 

The  other  parts  are  formed  regnlarly  from  their  primitiTBB. 

In  the  same  maimer  the  componodfi  of  9ahir  are  conjugated.  Eqtmnhiir 
is  used  only  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative,  and  it  ii 
better  to  say  est  equivalent  than  iquioaut.  Preffaioir  makes  prevale  in  the 
present  subjunctive — not  prevaUle. 

9.  VOIR,  TO  See. 
Primitive  Fon*i8— t,  VoiS;  2,  Vis;  8,  Voib;  4,  Votakt;  5,  \u. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present      Voi-s    -s    -t         voy-ons     -ez    vmcnt 
Future    Verr-ai    -as    -a,  &c.        Conditional    Verr-ais    -ais    -ait,  &c 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present      Voi-e     -es    -e        voyi-ons    -ez    voicnt 

And  the  rest  regular  from  their  primitives. 

Two  of  the  compounds  of  voir  differ  a  little  from  the  simple  verb.  Pourvoirf 
to  provide^  makes  the  preterite  pourvut  (not  pourvis)'^  and  pourvoir  and  prS" 
voir^  to  foresee^  make  the  future  indicative  pourvoirai  and  prevoirai^  and  the 
caaditM&al  powrvoirais  and  prevoiraia* 
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10.  VOULOIB,  TO  BB  WlLUKO. 

PBiMmYB  Forms — 1,  Vbux;  2,  Voulus;  3,  Vouloib;  4,  Vodlant; 

5,  VOULU. 

Ikdicativb  Mood. 

Present      Ven-x    -x    -t        yoal-ons    -ez    Tealent 
Future     Voadr-al   -as    -a,  &c        Conditional     Voadr-ais    -aU    -ait,  &c. 

SuBjuNCTiTB  Mood. 
Present      Venill-e    -es    -e        Youli-ons    -ez    yeuillent 

lMPBBA.TiyB  Mood. 

Venille         veoillons     yeuillez 
All  thd  rest  are  regularly  formed  from  their  primitives. 

EXEBCISE  VII. 

Eire  instroit  prodait  deux  avantages:  on  decide  moinSi  et  Ton  d^ide  mlenx. 
II  fant  toujoors  agtr  avec  franchise,  si  Ton  yeat  6tre  slnc^rement  yertueux. 
Qaoiqae  la  jostice  ne  se  vende  pas,  il  en  cofite  heanconp,  et  il  faat  etre  bieo 
liche  poar  Tobtenir  (il  en  co&te  beaaconp,  it  costs  much  for  it),  L'^qnite 
yeat  qu'on  tienne  compte  de  toate  action  louable.  Assieds-toi  pres  de  moi,  et 
^nte-moi  attentivement.  II  n'^tait  pas  conyenable  que  nous  nous  assissions 
en  sa  presence.  Les  Jnifs  fnrent  ddchos  par  lenr  infiddlit^  des  promesses 
futes  a  lenrs  p^res  (^faitet,  past  participle  feminine,  plnral,  from  faite^  to 
make).  Le  misanthrope  fait  les  hommes  sans  les  hair;  TdgoTste  les  recherche 
sans  les  aimer.  Nalle  &me  basse  ne  ya  U  sou  deyoir  qu'en  rampant  (ne — que, 
onlj).  On  ne  monte  k  la  fortnne  qae  par  degree:  il  n'en  faut  qn*an  poor  en 
descendre  {of  them  [the  steps]  it  requires  but  one  to  descend  from  it 
[fortune.]  Je  m*dtonne  qu'avec  son  intelligence  il  ne  yoie  pas  le  danger  oh  il 
est.  II  faudrait  qn*il  achey&t  aujourd'hui  son  trayail  afin  que  demain  je  le 
reyisse  et  que  tn  pusses  aussitot  le  transcrire.  Ge  que  Ton  con9oit  bien 
B*^nonce  clairement  C'est  ce  grand  proph^te  qui  nous  a  ouvert  le  9iel.  Le 
ridicule  est  I'arme  fayorite  du  yice :  c*est  par  elle  qu'  attaquant  le  respect  d&  k 
la  yertu,  il  dteint  enfin  I'amour  qu'on  lui  porte.  Je  yiens  d*entendre  uoe 
grande  yilaine  harangue;  qui  m*a  fait  b&iller  yingt  fois.  lis  ne  youlaient  yoir 
que  le  mal;  et  j'etais  le  senl  qui  ne  youlilt  yoir  que  la  y^rit^. 


Irrboulab  Vbbbs  of  thb  Fourth  CowjuoATioir. 

1.  ABSOUDRE,  TO  Absolvb. 

Primitivb  Forms — 1,  Absous;  2,  -*— ;  3,  Absoudbb;  4,  Absolyjuit; 

5,  Absous. 

Indicatiyb  Mood. 
Present      Absou-s    >s    -t        absoly-ons    -ez    -ent 

Subjunctivb  Mood. 

Present      Absoly-e    -es    -e        -ions    -iez    -ent 

Imfbbatiyb  Mood. 

Absous         absolyons    absolyez 

There  is  no  preterite.    The  parts  not  mentioned  areformed  regularly  from 
thdr  respective  primitives. 
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QVXSTIONB  REQUIBINO  AnSWBBS. 

151.  Herschel,  in  his  "  Treatise  on 
Astronomy,"  in  Lardner*s  **  Cabinet 
Cjclopsedia,'*  says:  "Arguments  are 
not  wanting  to  render  it,  if  not  abso- 
lutely certain,  at  least  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  that  the  surface  of  the 
aerial,  like  that  of  the  aqueous  ocean, 
has  a  real  and  definite  limit.''  What 
are  these  arguments? — W.  W.  L. 

152.  Have  the  covers  for  binding 
the  whole  of  last  year's  numbers  toge- 
ther been  issued?     If  so,  what  price? 

153.  Are  the  undermentioned  dis- 
cussions complete? 

Have  we  sufficient  evidence,  apart 
from  Kevelation,  to  believe  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul?  Two  affirma- 
tive articles;  no  reply.  Three  nega- 
tive articles;  no  reply. 

Is  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
worthy  of  admiration?  Three  affima- 
tive  articles;  no  reply.  Two  negative 
articles;  and  reply. 

Is  man  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances? Three  affirmative  articles; 
no  reply.  Three  negative  articles;  no 
reply. 

154.  Could  you,  or  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents, throw  out  some  hints  for 
the  proper  conducting  of  a  class  for  the 
study  of  English  Grammar  and  Com- 
position, as  a  means  of  helping  them 
da  in  their  literary  aspirations,  and 
increasing  their  usefulness;  with  the 
names  of  the  best  works  on  these  sub- 


jects, and  their  prices?  Also,  what  is 
the  best  work  on  elocution  for  self- 
tuition  ? — Addison. 

155.  Apropos  of  the  debate  on  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  can  you  tell 
me  who  has  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
contested  election? — T.  Y. 

156.  A  young  man  educating  for 
the  church,  but  with  a  literary  pen- 
chanty  would  take  it  as  a  favour  if  the 
Editor  would  kindly  give  him  the 
benefit  of  his  advice. — Clkbicus. 

157.  Can  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents inform  me  of  the  date  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  the  name  of  its  founder, 
with  any  other  particulars,  of  the  first 
mechanics'  or  literary  and  scientific 
institution? — A  Workinq  Man. 

158  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  rank  of  mid- 
shipmen on  different  class  ships  ? 
And  where  and  how  commissions  are 
to  be  obUined?— R.  T. 

159.  What  is  the  process  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  red  varnish  used 
for  ]>hilosophical  instruments? — T.  B. 

160.  Is  there  any  difference  be* 
tween  the  systems  of  Copernicus  and 
modem  astronomers  ?  What  is  the 
best  elementary  treatise  on  astronomy? 
— A.  C. 

161.  Is  perpetual  residence  required 
in  order  to  obtain  a  degree  at  the 
Dublin  University?  What  are  the 
fees,  and  the  best  mode  of  proceeding? 

— ASFI&AST. 


LITEBARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


Chaltnera  Society,  —  Some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  this  society,  of  which 
notices  have  appeared  in  the  British 
Controvertialist^  was  incorporated  with 


the  Church  of  Englomd  Young  Metis 
Society^  in  connection  with  which  it 
has  since  been  continued  under  the 
title  of  the  Wednesdajf  Evening  Class. 
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Its  half-yearly  social  meeting  was  held 
on  the  17th  Jane.  About  100  mem- 
bers and  friends  were  present.  After 
tea,  the  Rev.  W.  Isaacs  delivered  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture,  de* 
scriptive  of  a  recent  tour  in  Palestine. 
The  members  of  this  class  have,  for 
some  time  past,  found  great  advantage 
firom  writing  **  Competition  Essays." 
Three  or  four  essays  are  read  on  some 
given  subject,  the  members  expressing 
their  opinion,  by  ballot,  as  to  which  is 
the  best.  The  essays  thus  selected 
during  the  quarter  are  referred  to  ad- 
JTidicators  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
who  decide  which  of  the  essayists  is 
entitled  to  a  prize,  kindly  provided  by 
the  committee  of  the  Yovng  Men's 
Society.  Discussions  have  also  been 
held,  in  which  an  animated  interest 
has  been  taken.  The  class  will  meet 
again  the  first  Wednesday  in  October, 
at  the  society's  new  rooms  in  Fleet- 
street,  and  be  continued  every  Wed- 
nesday evening,  at  8*15.  The  readers 
of  the  British  Controversialist  are  in- 
vited to  pay  the  class  a  visit. 

An  interesting  ceremony  has  re- 
cently taken  place  in  Peebles,  the 
native  town  of  Mr.  William  Chambers, 
the  partner  in  the  firm  of  William 
and  Robert  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh, 
publishers  and  proprietors  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Journal,"  **  Information 
for  the  People,"  "  Educational  Series," 
and  other  instructive  and  educational 
books  for  the  masses,  viz.,  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  new  literary  institute, 
founded  and  endowed  by  himself. 
The  following  document,  which  was 
inserted  in  a  glass  bottle,  and  placed 
beneath  a  cavity  in  the  foundation 
stone,  gives  so  good  an  account  of  the 
ceremony,  that  we  quote  it  in  exteaso. 

"  The  property,  of  which  the  site  of 
this  hall  forms  a  part,  saccessively 
belonged  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  of  Peebles;  the  Hays,  Lords 
Testers,  Earls  of  Tweedale  ;  the 
Douglasses,  Earls  of  March ;  and  Wil- 
Ham,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Qneensberry, 
firom  whom,  in  1781  ^  it  passed  into 


the  possession  of  Provost  James  Reid. 
Finally,  during  the  current  year,  it 
was  acquired  by  William  Chambers, 
Esq.,  of  Glenormiston,  with  intentions 
as  after  narrated : — Bom  and  educated 
in  Peebles,  Mr.  Chambers  followed  the 
profession  of  a  booicseller  and  publisher 
in  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  was 
the  projector  of  Chambers's '  Edinbui^h 
Journal/  of  which  publication  he  has 
been  editor,  jointly  with  his  brother 
Robert,  until  the  present  time.    It 
having  pleased  God  to  bless  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's efforts  to  disseminate  a  cheap 
and  wholesome  species  of  literature, 
and  to  give  him  the  means  as  well  as 
the  desire  to  do  a  noble  work  of  piety 
and  munificence,  he  resolved  to  show 
his  affection  for  his  native  town  and 
county  (to  which  he  had  returned  in 
1849,    on    acquiring    the    estate   of 
Glenormiston),    by    purchasing    the 
aforesaid  property,  and,  after  effecting 
sundry  improvements  and   additions, 
devoting  it  to  purposes  of  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement  and  public 
utility  for  the  benefit  of  the  pr^ent 
and  all  succeeding  generations.    He 
now,  accordingly,  by  assisting  at  the 
laying  of  this  foundation  stone,  com- 
mences a  series  of  operations  which,  it 
is  reasonably  expected,  will  be  finished 
within  the  ensuing  two  years.     When 
completed,  according  to  present  plans 
and  intentions,  the  Chambers's  Insti- 
tution, as  it  is  to  be  called,  will  com- 
prehend— ^first,  in  the  old  and  massive 
edifice    fronting  the   High  Street,  a 
public  reading-room  and  libraiy ;  se- 
cond, in  the  buildings  projected  south- 
wards, on  the  west  side  of  the  quadran- 
gular court  behind,  a  gallery  of  art  and 
museum  fitted  for  the  reception  of  ob- 
jecta^  illustrative  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  calculated,  it  is  hoped,  to 
improve  the  mind  and  the  taste  of  the 
visitors  ;  third,  closing  the  quadran- 
gular court  on  the  south,  a  ball  of 
large  dimensions,  adapted  for  public 
meetings   and    exhibitions,  also    fes- 
tive, educational,  and   other   assem- 
blies.   It  has  also  been  arranged,  at 
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the  lequest  of  tlw  ma^^btrttes  and 
tovni  oooocil  of  Peebles,  that  the  on- 
dwit  cross  of  the  barg^b,  removed  fronot 
tbe  gronode  of  Sir  Adam  Hay,  Bart., 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  bar^h, 
sImU  be  plaoed  la  the  centre  of  tbe 
quadrangle,  being  a  oonvenient  and 
eligible  spot,  as  nearly  as  posidble  to 
its  original  site  in  the  High  Street, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  preaerration 
o£  this  interesting  relic.  When  oom- 
pleted,  according  to  these  designs,  at 
the  cost  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Chambers,  the  various  buildings  and 
their  oonteats  will  be  heritably  con- 


veyed, by  Mr.  Chambers,  by  deed  of 
gifc,  to  the  provost,  bailies,  and  town 
council  of  Peebles  in  trust  for  behoof 
of  the  community,  according  to  certain 
terms  enjoined  by  Mr.  Chambers,  and 
altio  according  to  certain  regulations 
appointed  by  the  directors,  irho,  with 
their  successors,  will  be  named  by  Mr. 
Chambers  in  the  constitation  to  be 
granted  by  him  for  government  of  the 
aforesaid  Chambers's  Institution." 

All  honour  to  the  men  who  have  so 
nobly  gained,  and  nobly  spent,  their 
immense  wealth  I 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Mr.  Wilkie  OoUins's  «  Frozen  Deep" 
has  been  performed  by  the  amateur 
company  at  tbe  Egyptian  Hall,  before 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family, 
and  many  royal  and  illustrious  visitors, 
with  great  ec/dl. 

Mr.  Ayrton,  M.P.  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  undertakes  the  championship 
of  the  Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Taxes  upon  Knowledge.  The  "Critic" 
thinks  that  at  present  it  is  only  tilt- 
ing at  windmills,  and  about  as  bootless. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  replied,  in  the 
«  Howehold  Words,"  to  the  **  Satur- 
day Review,"  and  denies  that  the  acci- 
dent in  Tottenham  Court  Road  had 
given  the  idea  for  the  closing  catas- 
trophe in  "  Little  Dorrit." 

The  Jerruld  Testimonial  will,  it  is 
expected,  amount  to  over  £2,000. 

The  bioflrrapby  Is  to  be  entrusted  to 
his  S(»),  William  Blancbard  Jerrold,  suc- 
cessor ro  his  father  as  editor  of  Lhydt 
Weetdg  London  News.  Could  not  more 
impartial  and  reliable  hands  be  found? 

A  proposal  for  a  new  English  dic- 
tionary has  just  been  issued  by  the  Phi- 
lological Society,  and  not  before  time. 

The  Copyright  Consolidation  Bill 
(which  has  been  read  once)  has  been 
postponed  for  the  present  session. 

It  appears  by  a  correspondence  that 
has  recently  taken  place  between  the 
Post-office  and  l^r  Cusaek  Roney, 
relative  to  the  traramission  of  news- 


papers and  other  printed  matter  to  the 
colonies,  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of 
October  next  packages  of  printed  mat- 
ter not  exceeding  4  oz.  in  weight  can 
be  sent  free  by  payment  of  3d.  sterling 
on  each  package.  The  lowest  charge  at 
present  by  the  Colonial  Book  Post  is  6d. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
"  Critic  "  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing analysis  of  the  pay  of  leading 
French  authors: — 

Victor  Hugo  averages  10,000  francs 
per  volume  each  edition. 

George  Sand  receives  1  franc  per 
line  (lOd.) 

Alexandre  Dumas  (senior),  €5  cen- 
times per  line  (6d.) 

Paul  F^vul  receives  from  15  to  50 
centimes  per  line  (l^d.  to  5d.) 

Edmond  About  is  not  paid  by  the 
line,  and  keeps  his  transactions  quiet. 

Gozlan  does  any  kind  of  work.  His 
maximum  price  for  a  book  is  £50; 
bat  fbr  a  magazine  article  he  will  take 
what  he  can  get— as  little  as  £3. 

Eugene  Sue  used  to  receive  fabu- 
lous sums  for  his  works.  The  "  Mys- 
t^res  de  Paris  "  brought  him  in  alone 
400,000  francs.  He  never  worked  to 
order. 

Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder  is  paid 
at  an  exorbitant  rate,  which  fully 
explains  the  peculiarity  of  his  style. 
Whole  pages  of  his  novels  consist  of 
lines  of  half  a  dozen  words  each,  thus: 
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"Vousravezvn?" 

"Bier." 

**!«  matin  on  !•  soir?" 

**  Le  adr." 

According  to  Dnmas's  reckoning, 
the  above  would  fonn  six  lines.  He  is 
now  paid  InTariaUj  the  same  price, 
irrespective  of  the  moral  of  the  work 
— ^thirteen  sons,  or  sixpence,  a  line — 
the  length  of  the  line  being  always 
left  at  bis  discretion.  M.  Dnmas  has 
made  the  fortune  of  several  publishers, 
and,  but  for  his  habits  of  disorder  and 
improvidence,  would  have  made  his 
own  long  ago.  At  his  debut  he  was 
very  indifferently  remunerated. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  during  a  visit 
to  this  country,  has  furnished  the 
New  York  Tribune  with  a  few  lite- 
rary notices,  some  of  them  evidently 
his  own:^ 

"Already  there  is  a  break  in  the 
Amateur  Company,  though  less  than 
might  be  anticipated  in  &t  (some  of 
them  very  fast)  London  men.  Doug- 
las Jerrold  has  *  shuffled  off  this  mor- 
tal coil;'  and  B.  H.  Home,  who  pub- 
lished his  epic  poem,  '  Orion/  for  one 
farthing,  is  now  in  New  South  Wales, 
making  (and  saving)  money  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  For  the  rest 
Dickens  is  reposing  after  partaking  of 
the  marriage  festivities  of  'Little 
Dorrit;'  John  Forster  sticks  to  the 
Esumaner^  though  a  rich  man  now, 
with  his  £1,000  a  year  Lunacy  Com- 
missioner's Secretaryship,  and  the 
£50,000  which  he  obtained  when  he 
married  the  yet  blooming  widow  of 
Mr.  Colbum,  the  publisher.  Wilkie 
Collins  has  become  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  novelists.  Frank  Stone, 
the  artist,  has  risen  to  be  A.B.A. 
Dudley  Costello  continues  to  write 
stories,  unreadsbly  interlarded  with 
bad  French.  Mark  Lemon  is  not  only 
editor  of  Punch,  bnt  secretary  extra- 
ordinary to  Herbert  Ingram,  member 
of  parliameDt  for  Boston,  proprietor  of 
the  Jxmdon  Jtiuttrated  iVatcv,  and  of 


the  quack  medtcinv  known  as '  Pttr^s 
Life  Pills'  (it  would  have  been  just  as 
easy  to  call  them  *  Methusaleh's  Own^. 
Peter  Cunningham  is  managing  the 
Manchester  Exhibition — a  great  peeo- 
niary  failure,  by  the  way.  Westlaad 
Marston,  eschewing  farther  flirtation 
with  the  '  Patrician's  Daughter,*  is  co- 
editor  of  a  joint-stock  compmy*s 
weekly  magazine.  Augustas  Egjg  bss 
risen  to  the  rank  of  Boyal  Academician. 
John  Tenniel  fills  (as  well  as  he  can) 
Richard  Doyle's  place  on  IVaseJL 
Charles  Knight,  the  author-pobUsher, 
is  taking  people's  lives  in  the  bis- 
graphical  volumes  of  his  'Engfish 
Cydopsedia.'  And  F.  W.  Topham  is 
engaged,  as  usual,  in  the  ^geneial 
utility '  line  in  private  society." 

The  Afnerican  PuhUiJteri  Circulttr, 
in  making  some  announcements  to  its 
readers  lately,  took  occasion  to  state 
that  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  was  about  to  -rist 
the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing some  lectures.  This,  we  believe, 
to  be  quite  apocryphal;  but  appended 
to  it  was  a  graceful  allusion  to  a  fact 
which  the  American  joomaUst  pre- 
tended to  have  discovered,  that  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall  is  "  the  originsl  of  Dickens's 
Peckmif"  and  a  suggestion  that,  if 
Mr.  Hall  wanted  his  lectures  to  draw, 
he  should  advertise  himsdf  ss  "  the 
original  Pecksnifi^" 

The  London  correspondent  oi  the 
Presse  says  that  Ledru  Bollin  has 
brought  an  action  against  the  Timet 
for  an  article  alluding  to  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  case  of  conspirsey 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor. 

The  whole  of  the  documents  eon> 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  ode- 
brated  Council  of  Trent  are  about  to 
be  published,  from  copies  in  the  Yati* 
can  Library,  by  order  of  the  Pope. 

A  compressed  translation,  in  3  vols., 
or  adsptation,  of  **  Grote's  Greece,"  by 
Dr.  Theodore  Fischer,  has  appeared  in 
Leipsic. 

A  cheap  edition,  in  German,  of 
Lewes's  **  Life  of  Goethe^"  is  aanoonoed 
for  publication  in  Berlin. 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 
Author  of  the  "  Art  of  S^easoning;'  "ElemeTUs  of  Bhetoric^'  S^o. 

CHARLEMAGNE— MODERN  EUROPE. 

Iisr  FoFB  Chapters.    Chaptee  III. — Being  akd  Doing. 

The  empire  over  whicli  Pepin  liad  borne  sway,  and  to  which 
Charlemagne  idtimately  succeeded, — ^for  in  this  place  we  say 
nought  of  the  brief  and  eventless  co-reign  of  his  brother  Carlo- 
man, — ^was  very  extensive.  It  consisted  of  three  states^-viz.,  (1) 
Austrasia,  or  the  Eastern  Empire,  comprising  within  itself  the 
north-east  of  Gaul  and  the  south  of  Gfermany,  so  much,  at  least, 
as  lies  between  the  Tyrol  and  the  Thuringerwald,  the  Ehine 
and  the  Inn.  (2)  Neustria,  or  the  Western  Empire,  which 
included  the  north-west  of  Gaul,  between  the  Waal  and  the 
Loire.  (3)  Bu/rgundy,  or  the  Southern  Empire,  in  which  were 
comprehended  Froven9e  and  parts  of  Aquitania,  Switzerland, 
and  Alsace.  In  other  words,  it  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Ehine,  and  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  I^oric  Alps. 
The  monarch  of  such  a  territory  could  not  but  be  important  as 
an  allv,  formidable  as  an  enemy,  and  worthy  of  jealous  watching 
as  eitner,  in  the  then  unsettled  state  of  the  European  powers. 
^Northern  Europe  was,  as  yet,  onl^  the  cradle  of  valiant  emigrant 
races,  unconsolidated  under  any  &rm  of  government  except  that 
of  military  leaders.  The  south-west  peninsula  was  peopled  by 
a  tribe  of  Visigoths,  who  zealously  held  out  asainst  the  farther 
progress  of  the  Saracens,  whose  religious  ardour  had  carried 
them  into  Spain.  Italy  was,  as  it  has  too  long  unfortunately 
been,  a  divided  country ;  the  Lou^obards  possessed  the  upper 
part,  the  Bomans  the  middle,  and  the  Greeks  the  lower  part 
and  Sicily.  Home  itself  was  in  a  state  of  semi-anarchv — ^the 
Pope,  the  senate,  and  the  people  being  at  variance  wim  each 
other,  at  the  same  time  that  Charlemagne  held  the  rank  of  a 
Homan  patrician,  wielded  the  war-legions  of  France,  and  was 
linked  by  marriage  with  the  Longobards,  the  fiercest  enemies  of 
!Eome.  In  Austria  and  Hungary  the  Avari,  ejQTeminate  through 
luxury  and  indolence,  had  their  treasure-cities,  encircled  by  wafis 
and  moats,  but  undefended  by  strong  arms  or  stout  nearts. 
Eastern  Germany  was  inhabited  by  various  disunited  and  often 
contentious  tribes  of  Sclaves  and  Vandals ;  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, the  Saxons,  a  free  and  manly  race,  dwelt  under  the 
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gmemmeikt  of  self-eleoted  chiefs,  andwonhippedin  the  pTimeval 
loreBts  their  andent  fathers*  gods ;  but  Souui  Gennany  was  con- 
siderably under  his  dominion,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bayarians,  seemed  inclined  to  take  kindly  to  the  fordgn  yoke. 
England  was  a  secluded  and  uninfluential  island,  subject  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Danes,  and  not  yet  harmonized  and  united 
into  one  kingdom,  under  one  king.  There  was  no  great  emjjire 
near  him,  no  formidable  power  around ;  for  the  Greek  empire, 
altliough  it  still  existed,  was,  at  Charlemagne's  accession,  great  in 
name  only,  not  in  deed ;  it  was  no  longer  the  empire  of  Constan- 
tine,  but  an  effete  life-simulating  state. 

Such,  in  brief  terms,  was  the  condition  of  Europe  when  Cluas 
lemagne,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
hifl  £ither,  as  before  stated,  in  a.i>.  768.  At  Pepin's  death,  the 
empire  waa  divided  between  Charlemagne  and  Carloman,  the 
former  hemg  sovereign  of  Austrasia  and  l^^eustria,  the  latter  of 
Bor^ndy.  The  brothers  had  married  sisters,  daughters  of 
Penderius,  kine  of  the  Ixmgobards.  Charlemagne  had,  how- 
ever, repudiated  his  wife,  and  her  father  had  immediately 
resented  the  rejeotion  of  his  daughter  by  exciting  and  encourag- 
ing revolt  in  nis  son-in-law's  kmcdom.  Some  of  the  nobles 
were,  of  course,  anxious  to  be  independent,  and  this  favoured 
the  design  of  Desiderius.  The  seeds  of  sedition  are  easily  sown ; 
and  though  no  rising  of  importance  took  place  in  Charlemagne's 
allotment,  the  nobles  and  people  of  Aquitania  made  an  attempt 
to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  empire.  Carloman  besougnt 
the  aid  of  his  brother,  which  was  readily  granted,  as  it  mi^ht 
read  a  lesson  to  his  own  nobility  of  the  power  and  determination 
with  which  he  would  resent  any  inningement  of  the  regal 
dignity,  anr  neglect  of  a  subject's  duty.  While  Charlemagne 
was  in  the  neld,  his  brother  ned,  and  left  him  to  maintain  the 
conflict  alone  against  superior  odds.  The  valour  with  which  he 
pursued  his  purpose,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he  continued 
the  dubious  contest,  convinced  the  nobility  of  the  whole  empire 
that  he  possessed  military  skill,  energy,  and  resources,  sufficient 
not  only  to  curb  revolt,  but  to  extend  conquest.  Nor  was  he 
slow  in  perceiving  that,  on  his  part  some  means  should  be  adopted 
by  whicn  the  nobleB  miffht  be  employed  in  foreign  war,  rather 
than  in  the  fomenting  of  domestic  discord. 

On  Carloman's  death,  in  a,T).  771,  he  was  invited  to  accept  of 
the  sovereignty  of  that  portion  of  his  late  father's  possessions, 
of  whidi  he  would  doubtless  have  made  himself  master,  even 
thouffh  uninvited.  Carloman's  wifb  fled,  irith  her  two  sons,  to 
her  mther ;  and  now  the  court  of  the  Longobards  contained 
two  women  whose  wrongs  called  for  vengeance  on  the  head 
of  Charlemagne.  Desiderius  set  liims^  about  gratifying  their 
anxious  thirst  and  his  own  amlntion  in  a  somewhat  encuitoiiB 
maimer*    Pope  Stephen  lY.^  who  had  been  opposed  to  the 
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Tmion  of  tlie  regal  families  of  Pepin  and  Desiderius,  died  in  the 
early  part  of  772,  and  was  sncceeded  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  Desi- 
derius seized  the  opportunity  of  this  new  accession  to  demand 
from  the  Popedom  the  anointment  of  Carloman's  two  sons  as  the 
true  and  real  heirs  to  their  father's  kingdom,  threatening  war  as 
the  consequence  of  a  refusal.  Adrian  cBd  refiise ;  advised  Char- 
lemagne of  the  course  pursued  bv  his  father-in-law,  and  sought 
help  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  papal  authority,  and  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  his  enemy,  whose  defeat  would,  of  course, 
serve  Charlemagne's  interest  as  well  as  his  own.    Charlemagne 

Eromised  that  as  soon  as  possible  he  would  devote  himself  to  the 
umiliation  of  the  haughty  claimant  of  his  dominion,  and  the 
insubordinate  enemy  of  the  Pope  in  Upper  Italy. 

Meanwhile,  however,  hehad  provided  full  occupationfor  himself, 
his  nobles,  and  his  armies,  by  declaringwar  against  the  Saxons. 
This  he  did  at  an  imperial  diet  held  at  vTorms  in  772,  where  he 
enlarged  upon  the  predatory  character  of  the  Saxons,  the  shame- 
fulness  of  the  heathen  worship  they  practised,  and  the  merit 
which  would  be  due  to  the  Frankish  empire  if  they  could  be 
converted  to  Christianity.  Conversions  were  then  more  fre- 
quently made  by  the  sword  of  a  temporal  king  than  by  "  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit ;"  as  if  a  religion  whichc  ould  be  donned  ta 
order  might  not  as  easily  be  doffed  by  a  countermand  from  a 
stronger  power.  Having  declared  war  ostensibly  to  bring  the 
Saxons  under  the  donunion  of  "  the  true  and  saving  faith,"  he 
made  his  first  irruption  into  their  territories  about  the  middle  of 
that  same  year.  It  was  a  short,  successful,  and  briskly  conducted 
campaign.  Leaving  Worms,  he  entered  Hesse,  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  Weser,  took  Eresberg  [Statberg],  destroyed  the 
statue  of  Irmin,  an  object  peculiarly  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Saxons,  and  compelled  them  to  conclude  a  peace,  giving  twelve 
chiefs  as  their  hostage  for  its  Mfilment. 

At  the  very  moment  of  his  victory,  ominous  tidings  reached 
him  from  Home.  The  plot  on  which  Desiderius  had  resolved 
had  begun  to  effect  its  purpose ;  the  Pope  being  embroiled  had 
asked  Charlemagne  for  sucn  help  as  he  needed,  and  as  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  it  was  his  own  quarrel  forced  upon  a  third  party, 
he  could  not  refuse.  Girding  up  his  loins,  therefore,  he  deter- 
mined upon  graciously  aiding  the  Pope  to  maintain  his  supre- 
macy, at  the  same  time  that  he  would  settle  the  dispute  with  his 
father-in-law,  and  mayhap  extend  his  own  influence,  if  not  his 
own  dominion,  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Desiderius,  on  hearing  of  the  hostile  approach  of  Charlemagne, 
-—who,  having  hurried  n*om  Germany,  had  crossed  the  Alps  by 
the  pass  of  Susa,  and  entered  Italy, — resolved  to  employ  tactics 
more  than  valour  in  the  attainment  of  his  end.  He  accordingly 
retreated  towards  Pavia,  and  fortified  himself  there,  in  the  hope 
that  sickness,  scarcity,  and  impatience  would  cause  all  the  evils 
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of  a  defeat  to  Im  enemy.  Charlemagne,  however,  had  no  notion  of 
being  so  readily  fatigued ;  so,  leaving  orders  for  the  preservation 
of  a  strict  blockade,  he  set  out  to  attend  the  Easter  festival  at 
Rome,  A.D.  774.  There  he  was  received  by  the  Pope  with  the 
highest  honour  and  the  most  lavish  sycophancy.  !m  return,  he 
confirmed  the  gift  of  the  Exarchate  of  Eavenna  and  the  Pen- 
tapolis,  which  Pepin  his  father  had  made  to  the  Pope,  and 
obtained,  on  his  part,  the  right  of  confirming  the  elections  to 
the  papal  chair.  These  things  being  seen  to,  Charlema^e 
returned  to  Pavia,  which  soon  ^ter  capitulated,  and  Pesidenus, 
being  made  prisoner,  was  immured  in  the  Monastery  of  Corvey, 
in  France,  wnere  he,  not  long  thereafter,  died.  The  conqueror 
claimed  the  Longobardian  crown,  and  annexed  its  territories  to 
his  own  dominions. 

While  Charlemagne  was  employed  in  Italy,  the  Saxons,  pre- 
suming upon  his  finding  occupation  there,  invaded  his  empire. 
Calling  a  diet  at  Dilren,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  decided  upon 
proceeding  against  them  at  once,  made  an  incursion  b^ond  the 
Weser,  and  thoroughly  discomfited  them  for  a  time.  IVo  sooner 
was  this  matter  somewhat  settled,  than  he  required  to  repair  to 
Lombardy,  where  his  viceroy,  Duke  Eotgand,  had  revolted. 
This  insurrection  he  quelled  almost  in  the  hour  of  its  birth — so 
sudden  and  energetic  were  the  measures  adopted  by  him — and 
immediately  set  out  again  to  Saxony,  driving  the  inhabitants 
before  him,  compelling  submission,  and  demanding  promises  of 
adhesion  to  Christianity.  At  this  time  he  built  a  fortress  on  the 
Liope,  where  many  of  the  Saxons  consented  to  be  baptized.  So 
well  had  he  overrun  the  country,  that,  in  777,  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  pledged  their  allegiance,. and  he  was  able  to  nold  the 
meeting  of  his  warriors  {Champ  de  Mai)  in  Paderbom.  Here 
he  received  as  petitioners  the  governors  of  the  Spanish  cities  of 
Saragossa  and  Huesca,  who  soughtprotection  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Saracen  King  Abderam.  He  hated,  although — ^perhaps 
we  should  say  because — he  imitated,  the  Islamites,  and  was 
much  rejoiced  at  finding  a  cause  of  offence  against  them. 
Accordingly,  he  declared  war  against  them,  and  expressed  his 
determination  to  use  their  own  weapon  of  conversion — the  sword 
— ^upon  them.  Many  independent  Christian  chiefs  attached 
themselves  to  his  standard,  and  having  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  he 
in  a  short  time,  778,  subjugated  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the 
Ebro,  which  he  thereafter  adopted  as  the  march  or  boundary  of 
the  Prankish  empire.  It  was  on  his  return  from  this  expedition 
that  the  ambuscade  of  Eoncesvalles,  so  famous  in  legend  and 
song,  occurred.  While  the  main  army,  like  a  huge  serpentine 
monster,  wound  its  way  through  the  defiles  of  the  P3rrenees,  the 
rear-guard  became  disjoined  from  it,  and  was  mercilessly  massa- 
cred. The  hero  of  Ariosto— Eoland — th  e  nephew  of  Chiurlemagne, 
the  Warden  of  Brittany,  together  with  many  of  the  nobles  of 
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the  empire,  fell  that  day,  and  have  bad  their  names  embalmed 
in  the  lays  of  the  troubadours  and  the  romances  of  later  times. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  expedition  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
decided  success,  while  its  fatal  termination  saddened  Charle- 
magne's heart,  and  dispirited  his  nobles. 

But  "  uneasy  is  the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  Wittekind, 
the  celebrated  Saxon  leader, — who  had  fled,  dismayed  by  the 
prowess  and  skill  of  the  armies  of  Oharlema^e — ^had  returned 
from  his  refuge  in  the  Danish  court,  and  had  re-excited  his  com- 
patriots to  renew  their  attempts  to  avoid  the  yoke  of  the  Frankish 
King ;  and  several  "  passages  of  arms  "  had  taken  place  between 
the  nobles  of  France  and  the  chiefs  of  Saxony,  in  which  the  former 
were  seldom  victorious.  Exasperated  at  last,  when,  in  782,  they 
had  despoiled  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Cologne,  he  set  out 
himself  again,  with  the  design  of  securing  the  tot^  extirpation  of 
the  stubborn  Pagans  ;  and  after  severid  campaigns,  so  liarassed 
and  assailed  them,  that  they  again  promised  submission,  and  he 
unwillingly  granted  neac^,  taking  the  precaution,  however,  of 
erecting  a  chain  of  fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  as 
points  of  strength  and  resort  in  case  of  another  rebellion. 

Indulging  the  hope  of  security  which  these  proceedings  had  a 
tendency  to  excite,  and  desirous  of  surrounding  himself  with 
vassal  kmgs  likely  to  submit  to  his  orders,  and  protect  the  out- 
skirts of  the  empire,  he  set  off  to  Home  with  his  two  sons,  by  his 
second  wife,  Louis  and  Pepin,  to  have  them  consecrated  sove- 
reigns of  Aquitania  and  Ital^.  This  was  done.  But  Charle- 
magne had  another  son  Pepm,  by  his  first  wife,  who  did  not 
relish  this  supplantment,  and  so  lar  resented  it,  as  to  head  a 
conspiracy  against  his  father;  this  was,  however,  discovered 
before  any  overt  act  had  been  attempted,  and  Pepin  was  con- 
signed to  the  living  grave  of  a  monastery,  in  which  he  ended  his 
days. 

The  Saxons  had  no  great  reverence  for  treaties  when  the 
power  of  enforcement  seemed  to  be  wanting.  While  the  gover- 
nors of  Saxony  had  met  upon  Mount  Suntel,  near  the  Weser,  to 
organize  an  excursion  against  the  Sorbians,  who  had  carried  off 
some  booty  in  a  foray,  the  Saxons  set  upon  them,  and  destroyed 
almost  the  whole  army  assembled  there.  Charlemagne's  patience 
was  exhausted ;  rage  and  fury  overcame  prudence,  and  he  bm'st 
into  the  country,  laid  it  desolate  far  and  wide,  and  caused  4,500 
imprisoned  Saxons  to  be  massacred  near  Verden-on-the-Aller. 
For  a  time  despair  paralyzed  the  foe ;  but  gradually  the  voice  of 
vengeance  was  heard  screaming  its  sibillations  in  the  ear,  and 
rage  and  madness  urged  them  on  to  make  one  last  great  effort 
for  freedom,  revenge,  religion,  and  victory.  In  783,  the  entire 
strength  of  the  tribes  was  simultaneously  united  for  this  final 
and  Asperate  affray.  An  engagement  took  place  at  Detmold, 
which  ended  doubtfully,  but  m  a  second  encounter  at  Hase,  in 
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Osnabnrg,  the  gods  of  battle  decided  so  deocLy  in  fELrVonr  of 
Cbarlemagne,  tlutt  tibe  leaders,  "Wittekind  and  Albom,  accepted 
the  omen,  and  submitted.  They  even  took  an  oath  that  they 
would  app«ir  in  France  to  be  baptized;  and  accordingly,  at 
Attigny,  vVitteldnd  and  his  wife,  (xera,  were  introduced  to  the 
mulntude  of  the  faithful,  Charlemagne  himself  being  sponsor. 
But  the  lesson  he  had  learned  of  their  infidelity  made  him  dis- 
trustful, and  he  deported  great  bands  of  Saxons  from  the  nei^- 
bourhood  of  the  Elbe  to  we  interior  of  the  Frankish  territories, 
thus  securely  producing  that  division,  which  is  wealoiess.  At 
the  same  time,  he  displayed  his  own  uprightness  and  consistency 
by  taking  means  for  the  evangelization  ofthe  conquered  country, 
by  appomting  prelates  over  certain 'districts,  and  developing  a 
scheme  of  Christian  institutions  through  the  whole  of  Saxony, 
that  the  people  might  learn,  not  only  to  serve  Chaxlemagne^  bnt 
also  to  worship  Christ. 

Tassilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  brother-in-law  to  Charlema^ie, 
by  bein^  married  to  Luitberga,  a  daughter  of  Desiderius,  having 
been  guilty  of  treasonous  practices,  D5[  conniving  at  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Saxons,  and  privily  exciting  the  Avari  to  revolt, 
Charlemagne  invaded  the  ducal  province,  defeated  the  soldiery, 
captured  Tassilo,  and  brought  mm  before  a  diet  of  the  gr^ 
lords  of  the  empire,  met  at  Ingelheim,  one  of  Charlemagne's 
own  court  cities,  in  787,  for  trial.  He  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  pardoned  by  Charlemagne,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  son 
Theodore  should  retire  to  a  monastery,  the  usual  retreat  of  the 
unsuccessful,  for  the  remainder  of  their  natural  lives. 

In  lower  Italy  the  Emperor  made  such  an  impression,  that 
Arechis,  Duke  of  Benevento,  acknowledged  him  as  his  superior, 
and  consented  to  do  feudal  service  to  him  within,  and  a  league 
around,  his  sovereignty;  and,  as  a  reward  for  this  voluntary 
humility,  Arechis  was  graciously  permitted  to  do  homage  by 
deputy  at  Salerno,  instead  of  in  (jrermany. 

In  a  life  of  continuous  bustle,  activity,  mtri^e,  and  contention, 
we  find  Charlemagne  bearing  himself  in  all  pomts  heroically,  and 
exhibiting  personS  greatness,  both  by  the  prowess  of  his  arm, 
and  by  the  swift  decisiveness  of  his  judgment.  Bold,  rapid 
thought,  followed  by  instantaneous  and  effective  action;  wise 
hardihood  and  bravery,  as  well  as  a  keen  perception  of  ways  and 
means  ;  a  stem  potency  of  will,  and  a  fine  relish  for  honour  and 
courage,  seem  to  distmguish  him,  and  mark  him  out  as  one 
destined  to  be  enduringly  great.  Now  he  is  almost  crowned 
with  success — the  effectual  working  out  of  the  grand  creative  idea 
of  his  epoch,  viz.,  the  union  and  concentration  of  all  the  western 
nation  mto  one  Christianized  confederacy.  Will  the  time  yet 
come  when  national  homage  shall  re-echo  the  thought  of  his  own 
soul,  and  receive  him  as  worthy  of  the  "All  haU !"  of  Christ- 
endom  ? 
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After  twenty  yearg  spent  ia  ifknost  unhtteErapted  w«f£»ee,  a 
breathing  time  of  peace  was  not  only  mwh,  required,  bat,  one 
miglxt  almost  eay,  well  worked  for.  In  790,  this  was  for  the  first 
time  possible.  In  this  same  year  he  seems  first  to  haire  sedoady 
reflected  on  and  determined  about  his  fotare  jrarposes.    The 

f'and  design  of  a  world-empire,  which  the  traditions  of  andeut 
ome,  the  liyes  of  Constantine,  of  the  Osirogothic  Theodoire, 
and  of  his  own  ancestor,  Charles  J£artel,  auggasted,  seem  to 
liave  entered  with  persistent  and  thoroughly  considered  f<»oe 
into  the  plans  he  now  laid  before  himself.  At  this  very  period  the 
sovereignty  of  the  eastern  empire  was  held  by  Irene,  a  bold, 
ambitioos,  nnscrupuloos  woman,  pKMsessed  of  sreat  powers  of 
fascination,  of  intense  energy  of  mind,  wonderful  admmistrative 
talents,  and  inspired  by  a  perfect  madness  for  intricue.  About 
the  same  time  as  Ciiarlemagne  had  been  contenmng  for  the 
interests  of  his  empire  against  the  Saracens,  she  was  also  em- 
ployed in  repulsing  their  encroachments.  Oommunity  of  object 
led  to  the  entertainment  o^  ambassadorial  relations.  Irene  pro- 
posed a  union  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires  by  the  mar- 
riage of  her  children  with  those  of  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne 
felt  little  disinclined  to  accede  to  the  proposaL  But  Irene's 
ambition  increased  with  her  success;  she  deposed  her  son, 
assumed  the  imperial  power,  and  then,  as  an  empress  in  her 
own  right,  suggested  that  in  their  own  persons  the  union  should 
be  effected.  Negotiations  were  actually  entered  into  tor  the 
accomplishment  of  this  design,  when  Nicephorus,  the  head 
treasurer  of  the  eastern  empire,  originated  a  revolt,  which 
resulted  in  Irene's  disposition,  and  neiwer  Charlemagne's  policy 
nor  love  seems  to  have  incited  him  to  take  part  in  favour  of  the 
almost  bride-elect  of  his  power.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  by 
division  the  empire  might  nave  been  acquired  by  a  less  incon- 
venient process. 

Perhaps  as  an  excuse  for  his  ungallant  desertion  of  Irene's 
cause,  he  carved  out  labour  for  his  own  armies,  by  marching 
against  the  Avari,  to  avenge  himself  on  them  for  the  incursions 
by  which  they  had  disturbed  the  early  portion  of  his  reign.  He 
might  also  reckon,  that  by  having  his  soldiery  engaged  near  the 
rebellious  empire,  he  could  take  advantage  of  any  circumstance 
which  appeared  likely  to  favour  his  aspirations  after  universal 
dominion.  The  Franks  advanced  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube,  the  Saxons  and  other  feudatory  tribes  on  the  north, 
whilst  a  flotilla  on  the  river  itself,  bore  himself,  his  genwals,  his 
body-guard,  and  personal  retainers.  The  mere  spectacle  of  the 
immense  masses  thus  arrayed  against  them  terrified  l^e  Avari 
into  flight,  and  their  nine  treasure-cities  became  lus,  without 
even  the  shadow  of  resistance. 

It  was  in  this  expedition  that  Charlemagne  conceived,  and 
instantly  b3gaa  to  work  out,  the  grand  idea  of  uniting  the  Baltic 
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and  tibe  ^^orth  Sea  with  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
by  the  constraction  of  a  gigantic  canal  between  the  Maine  and 
the  Danube,  a  project  rich  in  its  promises  of  utility  to  Europe ; 
bat  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  the  want  of  skill  m  his  soldier- 
workmen,  as  well  as  unfavourable  weather,  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  scheme,  and  Germany  has  not  yet  found  a  means  of 
completing  it,  or  eren  of  producing  a  substitute. 

Tne '  Saxons  dislikini^  the  forced  labour,  the  long  marches, 
and  i>rotracted  expeditions  in  which  Charlemagne  engaged, 
mutinied  and  revolted.  This  disturbed  his  plans.  Leaving  the 
vanquishment  of  the  Avari  to  his  generals,  he  set  out  himself  to 
suppress  the  risines  in  Saxony,  and  to  superintend  the  forcible 
transplantation  of  their  tribes  to  other  portions  of  his  empire. 
His  generals  effected  their  jj^art,  and  Charlemagne,  by  his 
judicious  system  of  colonization,  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
turbulent  &txons  to  submission,  and  even,  in  some  measure,  to 
contentment;  for  he  permitted  them  still  to  retain,  as  far  as 
possible,  their  old  tramtionary  customs,  the  laws  and  municipal 

fovemment,  ennobled  their  own  leaders,  attached  them  to  him 
y  distributions  of  booty  as  well  as  assignments  of  land.  These, 
however,  he  made  personal  and  not  hereditary  gifts,  and  thus 
retained  in  his  own  hand  the  power  of  ejection, '  and  conse- 
quently of  punishment,  in  the  event  of  any  cause  being  given 
K>r  displeasure. 

The  reality  of  western  empire  was  now  his,  and  he  longed  to 
bear  a  name  by  which  that  reality  might  be  indicated.  But  his 
friend  and  co-labourer  in  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  his  em- 
pire. Pope  Adrian,  died  in  796,  and  a  new  Pope,  Leo  III.,  required 
to  be  managed,  and  humoured,  and  patronized,  into  consentmg,  or 
at  least  assenting,  to  his  wish.  Luckily  for  his  purpose,  a  revolt 
arose  in  Bome,  the  holy  father  was  maltreated,  and  he  fled  to 
the  court  of  Charlemii^e  at  Paderbom  for  protection.  Charle- 
magne not  only  received  him  gladly  and  kmdly,  but  also  pro- 
mised to  punish  his  assailants.  This  promise  he  ^filled  in  a.d. 
800.  At  the  magnificent  festival  of  tne  church  on  Christmas  of 
that  same  year,  as  Charlemagne  knelt  at  the  high  altar,  the 
Pontiff  brought  forth  an  imperifd  crown,  and  mudi  to  Charle- 
magne's apparent  surprise,  placed  it  on  his  head,  saying, 
"Cnarles  Augustus,  crowned  by  the  Almi&htv,  the  great  and 
peace-bringing  Emperor  of  Bome.  All  liail  and  victory!" 
This  erecting  the  multitude  repeated  after  him,  while  the  Pope 
knelt  oeforenim  as  the  regent  of  true  religion.  The  height  of 
his  ambition  was  now  gratified,  and  even  Nicephorus  I.  acknow- 
ledged him  as  his  co-equal — the  Emperor  of  the  West.  The 
Saxon  kings  of  England,  and  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  recognized 
him  by  embasEage,  and  in  the  magic  of  a  new  name,  rights, 
dignities,  precedency,  and  authority  were  seized,  which  did  not 
enter  into  the  logic  of  the  ceremony.    Cesar  was  re-established 
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in  CHarlemaene.  So  maok  importance  did  he  attach  to  the  new 
title — BO  mu^i  did  he  regard  as  underlying  its  adoption — ^that 
he  commanded  all  his  subjects  above  twdve  years  of  age  to 
renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  his  person  and  dynasty. 

The  extension  of  his  kingdom  towards  Bohemia,  the  consoli- 
dation and  protection  of  its  eastern  boundary,  the  fortification 
of  the  coastline  of  his  extensive  dominions,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  Normans  and  Danes,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  political  relationships  with  other  powers,  now  occu- 
pied much  of  his  eners^  and  thought.  The  general  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  lus  people,  the  extension  of  conmierce, 
the  establishment  of  new  and  more  equitable  laws,  the  promo- 
tion of  education,  the  furtherance  of  science,  the  purification  of 
the  church,  and  the  internal  regulations  of  his  empire,  now  also 
received  much  attention. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  activity,  all  his  planning  and  scheming, 
all  his  exertions  in  the  combined  characters  of  monarch  and 
statesman,  the  greatgrief  of  death  broke  into  his  family.  In 
810,  his  son  Pepin,  Eing  of  Italy,  died,  and  in  811  his  other  son 
Charles,  who  was  his  constant  confidant  and  assistant  in  all  his 
manifold  undertakings,  and  who  had  thus  become  the  centre  of 
many  hones,  died  also,  leaving  of  his  legitimate  sons  only  Louis, 
sumamea  Le  Debonnaire,  ike  weakest  and  least  promising, 
alive :  his  eldest  son  being,  as  we  have  said,  immured  withm 
monastic  walls. 

In  813,  feeling  the  gradual  on-creeping  of  senility,  he  named 
Louis  his  colleague  m  the  empire,  and  nominated  Bernard, 
Charles's  son,  Eing  of  Italy.  On  the  sabbath  in  which  he  called 
his  son  Louis  to  the  co-emperorship,  he  publicly  exhorted  him,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  regardine:  the  duties  of  a  good 
sovereign,  conjured  him  to  love  his  peojue,  and  to  labour  and 
pray  for  their  welfare  and  advancement ;  at  the  same  time  show- 
ing his  independence  of  the  pontifical  power,  by  commanding 
liOuis  to  take  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and  place  it  on  his  own 
bead,  and  thereafter  presented  the  self-crowned  Louis  to  the 
IFranks  as  their  future  Emperor.  The  act  of  the  venerable  old 
man  received  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the  public  voice. 

After  the  part  he  took  in  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the 
coronation  of  his  son,  Charlemagne  retired  from  the  public  per-^ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  sovereignty,  fixing  his  residence  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Not  long  thereafter  he  was  seized  with 
pleurisy.  He  had  never  before  been  subjected  to  illness,  and 
Lad  a  contemptuous  distrust  of  drugs.  *He  rejected  medical 
aid,  and  his  body,  now  weakened  by  age  and  exertion,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  power  of  disease.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
814,  he  felt  the  certain  premonitions  of  death.  Eaising  his  right 
hand  with  characteristic  energy  and  impetuosity,  despite  of 
emaciation  and  exhaustion,  he  piously  crossed  himself  on  the 
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toehead,  the  chest,  and  the  feet ;  then  stretching  himself  oat, 
clasping  his  arms  orer  his  breast^  and  closing  his  own  eyw,  he 
mnrmi^ed,  "  I^ow,  Lord,  into  thj  hands  I  commit  my  spirit  ;*' 
and  with  this  semi-sighed  prayer,  he  yielded  himself  up  to  the 
conqueror  of  all,  even  the  greatest  of  men — Death.    On  that 
▼exT  day,  his  body  beins;  moroaghly  deansed,  laid  ont,  and 
embalmed,  he  was  carried,  amid  £unentation  and  tears,  to  the 
vault  of  the  church  of  Aix-la*Chapelle,  and  there,  being  dressed 
in  his  imperial  robes,  having  a  piece  of  the  original  (P)  cross  ci 
Christ  placed  on  his  head,  an  open  Bible  on  his  knee,  and  his 
soeptre  and  shield  at  his  feet,  ne  was  put  in  a  marble  chair. 
The  vault  was  then  completely  filled  with  frankincense,  bslms, 
epices,  and  costly  soe^it-giving  herbs  and  gams,  closed,  and  sealed 
up.    Over  this  sepulohro  an  arch  was  erected,  which  bore  these 
words  as  an  inscription : — "  Here  reposes  the  mortal  remains  of 
Charles,  the  great  and  orthodox  iEmperor,  who  gloriously  en- 
liurged,  and  for  forty-seven  years  happUy  govemel,  the  empiie 
of  the  Franks." 


The  Hea.d  op  Peopessob  Wilsok. — ^A  cast  from  a  bust  of 
the  late  Professor  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Cr^rstal  Palace  at  Svdoi- 
ham ;  I  would  request  of  you  to  observe  it,  and  say  whether  it 
be  possible  to  conceive  a  more  thoroughlv  heroic  nead  P  The 
head  telLs  the  story  of  the  whole  man.  It  is  the  head  of  an 
athlete ;  but  an  athlete  possessing  a  soul — ^the  grace  of  an  Apollo 
sitting  upon  the  thews  of  Hercules.  Such  a  man  you  would  say 
at  once  was  none  of  your  sedentary  literati,  who  appear  to  have 
the  cramp  in  their  limbs  whenever  they  move  abroad,  but  one 
who  could,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  ride,  run,  wrestle,  box,  drive, 
or  throw  the  discus  at  need,  or  put  the  stone,  like  IJlysses  him- 
self; or  one  who  could  do  the  same  things,  and  in  addition  to 
them  steer,  pull  an  oar,  shoot,  fish,  follow  hounds,  or  make  a 
good  score  at  cricket,  like  a  true  Briton  of  modern  times,  in 
spite  of  all  our  physical  and  intellectual  degeneracy,  about  which, 
indeed,  we  have  a  right  to  be  sceptical,  when  we  know  that  such 
an  unmistakeable  man  as  Wilson  was  living  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  It  is  an  honour  to  Scotland  that  she  produced 
such  a  critic  on  Homer,  only  second  to  that  which  is  hers  in 
having  produced  that  poet  wno,  of  all  moderns,  has  composed 
poetry  the  most  Homeric— even  Walter  Scott. — Blackwood. 

Study  op  the  ANCiEirrs. — ^Cicero  remarks,  that  not  to  know 
what  has  been  transacted  in  former  times,  is  to  continue  always 
a  child.  If  no  use  is  made  of  the  labours  of  past  ages,  the  world 
must  remain  always  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge. — Dr,  Samuel 
Jbkmon, 
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AEE  CHUECH-KATES  JUST  AND  NECESSARY  P 

AFFIEMATIVE  AETICLE. — II. 

We  reply,  Yes !  and  to  ma  it  seems  yery  strange  that  any  one 
who  has  the  means  of  forming  a  correet  judgpnent  and  who  has 
given  the  subject  his  impaitial  consideration,  should  think 
otherwise ;  so  numerous  and  so  condasiye  aare  the  arguments 
which  may  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  onr  opinion. 

We  believe  that  Church-rates  are  both  just  and  necessary, 
and  this  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove ;  but  should  we  fail  in 
convincing  those  who  hold  the  contrary  opinion,  it  will  only  be 
because  we  are  unskilled  in  debate,  and  know  not  how  to  make 
the  best  of  our  subject. 

In  the  first  nlace,  we  assert  that  Church-rates  are  just,  and  we 
are  driven  to  tnis  conclusion  by  ike  following  reasons :«~ 

1.  That  a  national  church  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  a  nation.  A  nation  without  a  national  church  is  like 
a  vessel  on  a  dangerous  coast  without  a  pilot,  certain  to  go  to 
destruction.  This  is  proved  by  reason  and  experience;  the 
French  made  the  trial,  but  failed.  But  without  national  sup- 
port, there  can  be  no  national  church  or  national  religion.  That 
support  may  be  given  under  the  name  of  Church-rates,  or  any 
other  name,  but  it  must  be  given,  if  there  be  a  national  church. 

2.  That  as  there  is  a  national  church,  and  the  churches  are 
national  property,  every  member  of  the  nation  ought  to  con- 
tribute towards  its  support.  If  two  men  be  joint  partners  in  an 
establishment,  are  not  both  in  justice  bound  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  expenses  P  Dissenters  claim  a  voice  and  an  interest  in 
the  Church,  together  with  a  right  to  all  its  offices.  Will  they 
give  up  their  claim  P  If  not,  ought  they  not  to  pay  towards  it  P 
We  think  that  they  ought. 

3.  Every  person  renting  or  buying  houses  or  land,  does  so 
knowing  that  he  will  have  to  pay  aU  customary  outgoings,  as 

Eoor-rate,  Church-rate,  &c.,  and  consequently  he  pays  so  much 
3SS  rent  or  purchase-money.  Is  he  not,  then,  in  justice  bound 
to  pay  those  outgoings,  since  he  bought  his  land  upon  that 
understanding,  and  in  consequence  paid  so  much  less  for  it  P 
Is  he  justified  in  refusing  to  pay,  and  putting  the  money  in  his 
pocket  P    If  he  does  so,  it  is  a  barefaced  swindle. 

4.  Scripture  also  is  on  our  side ;  for  many  passages  may  be 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  an  union  between  the  Church  and 
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the  State,  togeLher  with  an  involuntary  and  national  tax  for  the 
support  of  a  national  church ;  but  none  can  be  brought  for  the 
opposite  side.  That  the  temple  tax  and  tithes,  &c.,  were  not 
YOiuntary  offerings,  appears  clearly  from  the  charge  (brought 
by  Malachi)  against  the  Jews  of  robbing  Grod  by  witbholcUng 
the  tithes,  &c.,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
Josephus.  Neither  did  Chnst  do  away  with  this  obligation,  for 
he  himself  paid  the  temple-tax  (see  Matt.  xvii.  24 — 27),  as  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Dissenting  commentators ;  and,  speaking 
to  the  Pharisees  about  their  punctilious  payment  of  tithes,  &c., 
he  said.  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  "  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not 
to  leave  the  other  undone."  The  obhgation,  therefore,  to  pay 
them  still  continues. 

5.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  by  the  dictates  of  reason, 
justice,  and  the  word  of  Grod,  every  man  ought  to  obey  the  laws 
of  his  country,  except  obedience  necessitates  sin.  But  the  pay- 
ment of  Church-rates  does  not  do  so,  and  therefore  the  law 
ought  to  be  obeyed. 

6.  Again :  is  it  just  that  an  overwhelming  majority  should  be 
ruled  by  an  insignificant  minority  P  We  think  not.  But  does 
not  the  report  concerning  Church-rates  (presented  to  Parliament 
last  session)  show  that  the  whole  number  of  places  which  have 
refused  Church-rates  do  not  amount  to  four  per  cent.  ? 

But  Dissenters  say,  "We  conscientiously  object,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  made  to  pay."  The  peace  party  say,  "We 
conscientiously  object  topay  for  the  support  of  the  army."  Are 
they  to  be  exempted  P  Every  Churchman  and  Dissenter  almost 
would  sav,  "  They  must  pay,  because  an  army  is  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  society."  The  cases  are  strictly  parallel ;  and 
therefore,  if  it  be  just  to  make  ^e  peace  party  pay,  it  is  equally 
just  to  make  the  Dissenters  pay ;  and  the  answer  given  to  tbe 
one  is  equally  suitable  to  the  other. 

But,  says  the  Dissenter,  "I  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
Church ;  1  never  attend  it ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  for  its  support."  Just  in  lie  same  way,  one  man  protests 
against  jjaying  the  highway-rate,  because  he  never  travels  upon 
that  particular  road  for  wmch  it  is  levied;  and  another  refuses, 
for  some  similar  reason,  to  pay  his  otJier  taxes.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  accept  these  as  valid  reasons  for  exemption,  and  to  let 
off  all  these  parties  P  If  not,  justice  demands  that  you  shoidd 
not  free  the  Dissenter  any  more  than  them. 

In  many  cases,  however,  this  plea  is  not  true.  The  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  are  often  called  upon  to  perform  the  offices 
•f  AiP^^  ^^^  Dissenters ;  and  if  they  refused,  they  might  be 
cited  before  the  bishop,  and  would  probably  be  suspended.  Is 
It  just,  then,  that  a  clergyman  should  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
every  iJissenter  at  any  hour,  day  or  night,  and  yet  that  the 
^k^senters  should  be  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  support 
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of  his  Church  P  It  would  be,  we  diink,  an  act  of  great  in- 
justice. 

And  supposing  that  Dissenters  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
Church  services.  What  thenP  If  a  teetotaler  go  to  a  public 
dinner  of  any  respectability,  does  he  not  have  to  pay  for  his 
wine,  thoagh  he  does  not  touch  itP  And  does  he  complain  of 
it  as  an  act  of  injustice  P  If  Dissenters  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  Church,  it  is  their  own  fault,  and  certain  it  is  that  they 
go  farther  and  fare  worse. 

Again:  does  not  every  Dissenter  talk  about  the  national 
property,  and  want  to  have  a  voice  in  the  Church  affairs  P  But 
is  it  not  unjust  that  a  man  should  have  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  society,  when  he  does  not  contribute  a  farthing  to  its 
funds,  or  benefit  that  society  in  any  other  way  P 

These  arguments  are  unanswerable;  and  are  amply  sufficient 
to  prove  that  "  Church-rates  are  just." 

We  now  proceed  to  show,  in  the  second  place,  that  they  are 
also  necessary. 

The  fbrst  reason  is,  that  the  voluntary  system  can  never  over- 
take the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people.  If  the  voluntary 
system  alone  were  in  operation,  darkness  and  heathenism  would 
increase  more  and  more,  till  at  length  it  covered  the  land ;  and 
the  money  which  the  Dissenters  begrudge  for  the  maintenance 
q£  religion,  they  would  have  to  pay  (aye,  and  more  too)  for  in- 
creasing the  police  force,  and  building  new  jails.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise,  because  the  voluntary  system  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  "  the  supply  will  always  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  demand."  This  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  would  not  do  to  act 
upon  this  principle  as  rejgards  religion ;  because  such  is  the  state 
of  man's  fallen  nature,  that  he  has  naturally  no  desire  after  the 
things  of  God;  consequently,  there  would  be  little,  if  any, 
demand  for  places  of  worship,  and  as  the  present  race  died  out, 
the  religious  influence  brougnt  to  bear  upon  the  rising  genera- 
tion would  become  less  and  less.  Eeligion  must  therefore  act 
upon  the  agjip*es8ive ;  we  must  carry  it  to  the  people,  and  not 
wait  for  their  seeking  after  it.  If  Dissenters  tniuK  otherwise, 
why  do  they  send  out  missionaries,  &c.  P  If  their  principle  be 
true,  ought  they  not  to  leave  the  heathen  of  our  own  and  foreign 
landjs  tiU  an  appetite  arises,  till  they  cry  out  for  the  gospel  P 
If  we  are  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  people,  the  agents  ought  to 
be  paid ;  for  the  Scripture  saith,  "  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his 
hire."  And  by  whom  should  they  in  justice  be  paid,  if  not  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  places  in.  which  they  labour  P  If  so,  a  law 
is  necessary  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  pay  them, « for  other- 
wise generally  they  would  not  do  so,  because  they  do  not  feel 
buj  appetite  after  religion,  till  it  has  been  created,  under  the 
divine  olessing,  by  the  labours  of  the  minister. 

2.  Church-rates  are  necessary,  because  in  many  places  the 
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labotiring  classeB  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  snpport  of  religion, 
and  many  of  those  who  are  better  off  lore  their  cash  so  well, 
that  they  wonld  not  gire  any  for -the  support  of  the  gospel 
unless  they  were  made.  Bnt  me  law  compels  them,  ana  tnas 
the  poor  hare  the  pnre  word  of  God  preached  to  them,  and  the 
sacraments  faithAmy  administered. 

From  these  facts  (and  others  might  be  brought  forward),  we 
think  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  Ghnrch-rates  are  both  jnst 
and  necessary. 

Wnmr  we  consider  that  many  of  our  opponents  have  had  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  instilled  into  their  minds, 
long  previous  to  their  possessing  a  fair  amount  of  reason,  we  are 
not  at  all  astonished  at  their  clinging,  on  attaining  manhood, 
with  a  fond  tenacity  to  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  Faith,  or  belief  in  certain  doctrines,  when  deeply 
rooted  at  a  time  the  reasoning  faculties  are  in  embryo,  influences 
the  matured  mind  to  a  marvellous  extent.  Youn^  men  are 
accustomed  from  infancy  to  these  inculcations,  which  become 
shaped,  in  the  partial  absence  of  reason,  into  the  form  of  pre- 
judice, affainst  which  both  sound  reason  and  clear  facts  seem,  to 
the  mincb  of  such,  to  be  "  trifles  light  as  air."  In  this  state  of 
nund  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the  greatest  number  of  our 
antagonists ;  but  we  also;  expect  that,  whilst  we  are  not  fighting 
a  battle  merely  for  the  laur^,  we  may,  each  of  us,  try  to  Danisli 
prejudice,  the  enemy  of  progress,  and  aim  for  one  object,  the 
progress  of  right,  the  triumph  of  truth. 

We  trust  none  of  our  opponents  will  resort  to  "  holy  writ "  as 
a  means  of  proving  that  dhurch-rates  are  just  aad  necessary ; 
not  that  we  object  to  this  mode,  believing  even  'that  there  is 
more  proof  against  than  for  them,  but  we  may  be  led  into 
numerous  intricacies  as  to  the  extent  of  meanmg  of  certain 
words,  which  wiser  heads  than  ours  are  divided  in  opinion  on. 
We  may  employ  nearly  our  whole  time  in  discussing  a  few  sen- 
tences, and  thereby  almost  overlook  the  essential  parts  of  our 
subject. 

Dissenters  maintain  that  it  is  a  gross  injustice  to  be  forced  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  a  church  which  they  do  not  attend ;  and 
that  it  is  tampering  with  their  consciences  to  compel  them  to 
pay  for  the  spread  of  doctrines  which  they  believe  to  be  erro- 
neous. Voluntary  contributions  are  the  sole  support  of  dissent- 
ing pLioes  of  worship,  and  Dissenters  thmk  fiiat  the  Church 
oug^t  to  stand  on  a  similar  foundation.    Dissenters  look  irfter 

11"^^"^  training  of  their  children ;  they  support  schools  as 
woU  9B  chapels ;  and  in  so  doing,  contribute  as  much  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity  as  the  Churchmen.  But  because  the 
toanner  chance  to  difier  Atom  the  latter,  they  must  contribute 
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quotas  fc«  their  prinlege  of  dissent.  *Tis  nothing  diiTerent 
to  thifi.  The  fact  of  a  person  being  able  to  demand  adzoittance 
into  a  church  is  merely  a  nominal  priyile^e  over  other  places. 
The  same  facility  of  admittance  to  dissentmg  places  of  worship 
is  readily  and  willingly  offered.  Bnt  more  of  this  hereafter. 
The  Chnrch  has  no  right  to  compel  a  man,  who  supports  his  own 
religicm,  to  oontribnte  towards  the  snpport  of  another,  which  he 
beHeyes  to  be  enoneoos.  A  man's  liberty  of  conscience  is  one 
of  his  noblest  prerogatiyes— a  B*eedom  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  consoienoe  "  nnder  his  own  vine  or  fig- 
tree,"  unshackled  by  coereion  or  force.  Eob  him  of  this  liberty, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  rising  of  his  better  nature  within  him,  he 
foxxns  a  spdrit  of  hatred  and  ill-feeling  towards  that  body,  which 
compels  him  to  act  eontrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

Place  the  matter  in  another  light.  Suppose  a  Protestant  to 
be  residing  in  Paris,  attending  the  church  of  his  own  faith,  and 
contributing  his  quota  towards  its  support.  Would  he  not 
scruple  at  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of  Notre  Dame  P  We 
may  leave  the  reader  to  draw  the  inrerence. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  if  the  Church  is  separated  from 
the  State,  we  shall  see  its  structures  crumbling  to  dust;  we 
shall  see  ruin  inside  and  outside  of  the  Church — ^rain  in  the 
buildings,  and  ruin  in  the  people.  We  think  differently ;  and 
what  a  poor  opinion  one  Churchman  must  have  of  another,  if  he 
GonoeiTes  that  were  State  aid  withdrawn  the  Church  would  be 
lost!  What!  are  there  not  a  few  in  its  wealthy  flock  that 
would  ffive  their  mite  to  uphold  it  P  If  they  believe  this,  they 
certainly  have  a  worse  opinion  of  their  fellow  believers  than 
what  we  have.  Do  not  all  classes  of  Dissenters  build  gorgeous 
edifmes,  and  uphold  them  without  State  aid,  and  pay  Church- 
rates  besides  P  Is  it  less  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Churchmen, 
constituting  the  greatest  number  of  one  sect  in  England,  would 
be  either  less  able  or  less  wiUing  to  do  the  same  P  We  think  it 
is  not.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  we  find  that  churches  are 
weU  supported  by  voluntary  offerings  alone.  Look  across  the 
Atlantie  to  Young  England.  There  we  find  religious  edifices  in 
numbers,  and  me  congregations  supporting  efficient  cler^; 
the  people  enlightened,  and  the  influence  of  tiie  Church  making 
a  moral  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  an  impression 
which  we  believe  is  not  much,  if  any,  inferior  to  that  made  by 
the  Protestant  Church  in  England.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
instance  of  a  church  prospering  without  State  aid;  and  with 
what  amount  of  reason  can  we  say  that  if  the  Protestant  Church 
is  separated  from  the  State,  the  people  will  degenerate,  and  the 
chnxehes  will  fall  in  ruins? 

It  is  mamtained  that  the  Church  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
all  the  posaessioiis  which  she  now  enjoys,  and  that  Parliament 
hMB  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  subject.    We  emphatically 
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affinn  that  the  Church  got  possession  of  that  property  by  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  it  wonld  be  a  singular  circnmstimce  if  one 
Parliament  had  no  right  to  alter  or  amend  any  law  which  was 
framed  and  enforced  by  a  former  Parliament. 

To  trace  the  way,  in  detail,  in  which  the  Protestant  Church 
obtained  possession  of  the  property  would  occupy  too  much 
space  here ;  but  as  that  point  has  an  important  bearing,  on  the 
subject  under  discussion,  we  will  take  a  slight  ^ance  at  it. 
Christianity  was  not  effectually  introduced  into  England  till 
about  the  sixth  century.  At  that  time,  ike  prevalent  religion 
of  the  country  was  Eoman  Catholic,  and  till  about  the  year  1520, 
that  religion  continued  in  the  ascendancy.  About  this  time 
there  were  a  number  of  persons  who  were  rigidly  opposed  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  Henry  VIII.,  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  his  own  passions,  joined  this  band  of  disseTUers, 
and  disputed  the  Pope  s  authority  in  England.  Many  strange 
acts  transpired  after  this,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
interruption,  England  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  Protestant 
religion  up  to  the  present  time.  When  Henry  VIII.  turned 
Protestant,  the  Parhament  granted  to  him  the  monasteries  and 
all  connected  therewith,  including  a  ver^  considerable  part  of 
the  tithes  in  the  parishes.  In  order  to  gain  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  people  to  adopt  his  views,  he  distributed  a  large  portion 
of  the  church  property  to  the  *' noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  aU 

Sersons  of  great  power  and  influence  in  the  country,"  which 
istribution  had,  to  a  great  extent,  the  desired  effect.  Church- 
men tell  us  that  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  English  sub- 
jects were  all  panting  for  this  reformation,  and  that  nearly  all 
of  them  were  exceedingly  glad  that  the  papal  yoke  had  been 
thrown  off.  The  laws  and  mstory  of  England  show  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  One  law  enacted  threatens  punishment  to  the 
clergy  if  they  refuse  to  conform  with  the  change;  then  it 
descends  to  the  laity,  and  enacts  that  if  any  one  should,  by 
word  or  deed,  declare  or  speak  anything  derogative  to  the 
reform,  they  should  suffer  imprisonment  or  fine.  Another  law 
stipulates  that  if  persons  do  not  attend  the  reformed  diurch, 
they  must  be  reported,  and  suffer  according  to  law.  These  and 
subsequent  laws  forced  the  people  to  be  Protestants  in  theory 
and  profession,  if  not  in  pradice.  In  this  manner  the  Protestant 
kings  and  queens  and  Cranmers  forced  their  religion  on  the 
people,  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Protestant  religion 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  England.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  the  right  to  the  property  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  Church 
of  England  was  not  voluntarily  given  to  that  church,  but  that  it 
was  taken  ^om  the  hands  of  me  !Roman  Catholics  by  force, 
emanating  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  What  laws  one  Parliament 
has  made  another  has  the  right  to  amend  or  annul,  accordingly 
as  it  thinks  proper.    Therefore  it  is  a  weak  argument  to  affinn. 
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that  the  Parliainent  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  possessions 
of  the  Church. 

Before  concluding,  we  feel  bound  to  notice  one  or  two  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  a  former  correspondent.  J.  B.  J^ 
takes  a  singular  mode  of  arguing,  particularly  in  the  opening 
lines  of  his  essay.  He  states  t£sit  Church-rates  are  just  and 
necessary,  "  because  a  national  religion  is  a  national  necessit;^, 
and  without  a  national  tax  it  cannot  be  supported."  This  is 
strange  language ;  certainly  concise  and  conclusiye,  but  not,  to 
our  iaeas,  yery  satisfactory.  A  national  religion  is  a  national 
necessity.  It  matters  not,  according  to  this  mode  of  reasoning, 
whether  that  religion  be  Mahometui,  Soman  Catholic,  or  hea- 
then. If  either  m  these  is  the  national  faith  of  the  country,  the 
Beet,  whichever  it  chances  to  be,  must  be  supported  by  a  national 
tax.  The  minority  in  the  country  must  support  the  majority  in 
propounding  the  most  blasphemous  doctrines. 

Again :  «f.  B.  J.  thinks,  *'  if  church  doors  are  always  open, 
without  respect  of  persons  or  creeds,  and  that  every  parishioner 
has  a  right  to  dami  accommodation,"  then  such  parishioners 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  such  churches. 
Many  parishioners  attend  their  own  chapels,  and  never  enter  a 
church.  Of  what  advantage,  then,  are  the  privileges  of  churches 
to  this  class  P  Moreover,  the  privileges  of  churches  are  no 
greater  than  what  are  offered  freely  by  dissenting  cbapels.  The 
accommodation  willingly  granted  (rarely,  if  ever,  refused)  in  the 
latter  places  of  worship  is  tantamount  to  a  claim  on  them.  We 
believe  the  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  Soman  Catholic  places 
of  worship,  where  persons  are  expected  to  pay,  at  least,  a  stipu- 
lated sum  (more,  if  benevolence  prompts),  according  to  the  seats 
occupied.  Though  J.  B.  J.  thiuKs  it  a  great  privileg:e  to  be  able 
to  claim  a  seat  in  a  church,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that 
Church-rates  are  just  and  necessary,  when  a  tantamount  privi- 
lege is  offered  in  dissenting  places  of  worship  for  Churchmen 
and  others,  irrespective  of  creed  or  persons.  There  are  persons 
who  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  connection  with  Church  and 
State,  in  order  to  have  a  Protestant  ruler  and  a  Protestant  par- 
liament. No  sensible  person  would  object  to  a  connection  which 
was  limited  to  these  two  powers.  But  we  can  see  no  reason  in 
enforcing  Church-rates  to  keep  down  Somanism,  and  to  uphold 
Protestantism.  Acts  of  parliament  would  suffice  to  bind  both 
King  and  parliament  to  Protestantism.  All  credit  to  those  who 
use  their  ^utmost  endeavours,  in  a  circumlocution  manner,  to 
hinder  Somanism  from  creeping  into  the  hearts  of  an  English 
Xing  or  Queen.  We  should  look  on  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  that  could  fall  on  the  English  nation.  For  that  reason 
we  ought  to  deal  leniently  with  those  that  dread  Somanism,  and 
thidc  that  either  it  or  Protestantism  must  be  the  prevalent 
religion — the  national  religion  of  the  country. 


We  sRall  novr  ^aw  our  remaife  to  a  close.  Bfeffeving"  ni  flie 
Toeflons  we  Lave  assigned,  we  assert  that  Clii{TcIi>rate8  are 
fiaitber  just  nor  necessair.  TEe^  are  not  jtist,  becAtise  imposed 
On  people  who  "believe  tne  doctrines  of  the  Chtirch  of  En|;h(nd 
to  be  erroneous ;  thev  are  not  necessary,,  because  the  €htirch 
would  undoubtedly  nourish  more  auspiciously  by  yciuntary 
support. 

Manchester.  'M.MSXAJsnsvi. 


.  C^BBicTirESS  AJffD'  €h>OB]rBSS.*— foeat&esfr  is  t»  gaodness  what 
grttrei  is  to  porphvvy :  the  one  is  a  moveable  aecaimalation* 
swept  along  thesur&ice  of  the  earth,  the  other  stuidss  fixed,  and 
iolid,  and  alone,  abore  all  that  is  residuous  of  a  wasted  worid* 
little'  men  build  im  great  ones,  but  the  snow  Colossus  melts ; 
the  good  stand  unoer  t^e  eye  of  God^  and  therefore  atasMl. — 

DiiTicfTTLTi^s.-*— Difficulties,  to  a  mam  of  firm'  mind;  and  <dMta- 
des  in  his  path,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  only  afford 
him  stronger  inducements  to  fellow  his  couvse,  and  render  ]u» 
pursuit  a  passion. — G'.  JP.  J?.  Jiamef, 

Age. — Man's  eye  in  youth  is  at  ihe  wrong  end  of  the  teles- 
scope.  It  is  in  age  that  we  see  clearly  how  snort  are  ^e  spaces 
over  wMch  we  have  passed. —25tcf. 

Vepxosity.^ 
Words  are  like  leaves^  and  where  they  most  abound, 
Huch  &uit  of  sense  beneath  is  seldom  found. — Pope^ 

!BsAs,  like  in<£vidaals^  di^r  from  one  another  ia  the  species 
of  virtue  which  they  encourage.  In  one  age  we  fiad  the  virtues 
of  tiie  warrior,  in  the  next  of  the  saint*  The  ascetic  aad  the 
soldier  in  their  turn  disappear;  an  industdal  age  sueceeds, 
bringing  with  it  the  virtues  of  oommon  seaso,  graice,  said  refine* 
ment.— «7".  A.  JFroude* 

Example. — When  a;  man  fbM1s>  to  the  best  of  his  knowled^ 
and  belief,  one  of  the  great  designs  of  ereation,  by  exalting  ms 
mind  and  cultivating  ita  powers ;  when,  under  the  influemoe  of 
diarity  in  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the  term,  he  applies 
the  wisdom  which  he  has  gained  to  liie  purpose  of  lightening 
the  ignorance,  and  ;^romoting  the  happiness'  ef  hiS'  fellow  orea- 
tures;  when,  by  mstruetion,  arjjuments,  and  eiBm{des»  he 
teaches  the  ridi  how  to  use  prosperity,  tiie  poor  how  to  suppcnt 
want,  and  the  afflicted  how  to  procure  consolatien ;  it  nurf  in 
truth  be  asserted,  that  he  is  not  neglecting  the  thiid  and  hi^st 
branch  of  his  obligations,  Im  duty  to  hi»  CreKtor.^«C3dgiA)«i'» 
**  Skeiekes  in  Siogrctph^^,** 

SiNCEBiTT  AKD  TEEAcrTT. — ffiucery  is  the  truth  of  iiie  heart ; 
Veracity,  the  truth  of  the  lips. — Isaac  Watts. 
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WAS  MABY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  MOBE  SINNED 
AGAINST  THAN  SINNING? 

Thb  snbject  suggested  for  tiie  present  discussion  is  so  wide, 
sad  tlie  ofl&nces  enarged  a^mst  Mary  are  so  numerous,  that  we 
think  our  best  course  will  be  to  endearour  to  substantiate  one, 
using  the  other  dark  incidents  in  Mary's  life  only  as  serving  to 
assist  in  the  inquiry  we  shall  make ;  and,  as  **  Threlkeld  "  lias 
said,  "  of  Mary  s  sufferings  may  be  mentioned  the  rebellion  of 
her  subjects,  the  heary  imprisonment  in  England,  and  her 
execution.  These  were  the  chief."  So  will  we  also  inrestigate 
these,  especially  her  imprisonment  and  her  death ;  but  we  cannot 
fbQow  "Threlkeld"  in  his  knight-errantry,  nor  will  we  with 
Mm  career  through  the  world,  jousting  with  all  opponents, 
hoping  to  cry,  Victory !  but  we  will  aim  at  something  immea> 
surabiy  higher,  and  our  watchword  shall  be-^truth. 

We  choose  what  we  may  call  the  English  incident?  in  MairyV 
Hfe,  the  more  readily  as  they  give  rise  to  a  most  interesting 
inquiry'  into  the  strength  of  tlie  constitution  under  which  we  are 
sow  hving, — whether  it  is  hostile  and  terrible  to  the  (piilty 
akme,  or  whether  it  can  be  used  as  an  engine  of  oppression  in 
the  hands  of  power,  and  whether  it  is  fitted  and  powerful  enough 
to  reach  and  punish  treason,  though  watched  by  a  royal  bram, 
or  whether  it  is  so  weak,  that  through  even  its  own  forms  an 
innocent,  confiding  refiigee  may  be  exposed  to  danger  and  death 
from  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  a  rival  sovereign.  We  agree 
with  "  Threlkeld  "  in  forbearing  to  give  references  throughout 
this  article;  for  though  we  could  quote  an  eq^ual  number  of 
historiAns  on  our  side,  as  having  expressed  an  opinion  of  Mary's 
guilt,  as  can  be  found  deelarmg  her  innocence,  we  feel  the 
only  true  course,  in  investigating  an  incident  of  this  kind,  is  to 
leare  the  differences  of  opinion  expressed  in  later  times,  and  to 
take  our  stand  only  upon  the  facts,  in  the  trvtih  of  which  all 
historians  agree. 

Thorougfly  to  understand  the  position  of  Mary  of  Scotland 
and  Elizabeth  of  England,  we  must  trace  back  our  steps  to  the 
emnmon  ancestor  of  both,  Henry  YII.  This  monarch  had  two 
WMM3  and  two  daughters,  Erederick  F^ce  of  Wales,  Henry, 
flUerwandsthe  Siohth  of  E^tand,  Margaret,  &om  whom  Mary 
of  Se^iland  was  lisenilv  deseended*,  and  Mary,  married  to  a 
moDiareh  of  Erasice.    Fredarick,.  halving  espoused  Catheiine  of 
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Airaffon,  died  young,  and  without  leaying  issue ;  and  Henry, 
after  ills  brother  a  death,  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope 
to  allow  him  to  marry  the  same  lady,  by  whom  he  had  one  child, 
aflerwards  Mary  of  England;  and  then,  being  attracted  bj 
another  fair  face,  doubts  were  suggested  as  to  the  yalidity  of  his 
marriage,  and  he  made  his  suit  to  jSome,  to  declare  his  marriage 
void  and  a  nullity.  The  delays  of  this  court,  suiting  little  ms 
inflamed  desires,  led  to  his  seeking  the  advice  of  a  Trotestadt 
council,  renouncing  altogether  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,  and  declaring  himself  the  head  of  the  church  in  these 
retdms.  And  having  obtained  such  a  sentence  as  he  wished 
from  the  Protestant  &ibunal,  he  took  another  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  Elizabeth,  afterwards  our  Queen,  in  whose  stead, 
however,  Mary  would  have  reigned,  if  Elizabeth  had  not  been 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  daughter. 

Kow  we  must  pass  over  some  years,  until  Mary  of  England 
had  reigned  and  oied,  and  Elizabeth  was  ascending  the  tlu*one. 
Then  Mary  of  Scotland,  who  was  married  to  the  Dauphin  of 
Prance,  assimied  the  title  of  Queen  of  England,  and  she  and  her 
husband  quartered  our  royal  arms  with  those  of  France.  This 
was  regarded,  and  we  think  justly,  as  an  aggressive  step  on  the 
part  of  Mary,  not  so  much  from  its  immediate  consequences,  but 
as  a  warning  that,  when  opportunity  should  offer,  and  circum- 
stances would  permit,  Mary  would  attempt  to  seize  this  throne 
by  force.  Soon  the  miscalled  religious  wars  broke  out  in  Soot- 
land,  and  assistance  was  sent  from  Prance  and  England  to  the 
opposing  parties.  After  some  warfare,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Edinburgh,  which  contained  a  stipulation  that  Mary  and  her 
husband  should  desist  from  using  the  arms  and  title  of  Queen 
and  Eling  of  England.  This  treaty,  when  it  was  taken  to  Mary, 
she  refused  to  ratify ;  and  although  her  husband  having  died 
soon  afterwards,  she  ceased  to  use  our  royal  insignia.  She  still 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and  afterwards,  she  being  desir- 
ous to  return  to  Scotland,  applied  to  Elizabeth  for  a  safe  conduct 
through  England.  Elizabetn  would  not  grant  it,  unless  Mary 
would  ratify  the  treaty.  She  still  refused  to  do  so,  and  this  was 
never  done.  Mary  set  off  for  Scotland  by  sea,  which  she  reached 
safely,  and  here  her  reception  was  enthusiastically  good ;  in  the 
words  of  Hume,  "  her  arrival  seemed  to  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion, and  nothing  appeared  about  the  Court  but  symptoms  of 
affection,  joy,  and  festivity." 

Now,  in  accordance  with  our  purpose  of  confining  our  in- 
yestigation  to  the  relations  of  Mary  with  England,  let  us  pass 
over  a  period  of  six  years,  and  mark  the  alteration  in  the  feelinff 
of  Mark's  subjects  towards  her.  Universal  satisfaction  had 
given  place  to  general  rebellion;  affection,  joy,  and  festivity, 
were  changed  to  hatred  and  horror;  and  Mary,  instead  of 
governing  from  a  throne,  was  governed  in  a  dungeon.  Direful 
causes,  indeed,  must  have  been  at  work  to  produce  tiiis  change 
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in  the  Scottish  nation.    Mary,  however,  escaped  from  prisoiH 
and  put  herself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  met  her  suojects, 
who  were  assembled  in  arms  against  her,  at  Lan^side,  where  she 
was  finally  overcome ;  and  heme  now  surrounded  by  enemies, 
she  sought  an  asylum  in  England.    We  must  here  remind  you 
of  the  position  Mary  stood  in,  in  regard  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
She  asserted  that  she  was  Queen,  and  that  Elizabeth  had  no 
^ight  to  the  throne.     She  had  asked  for  a  safe  conduct  through 
England  six  years  before,  but  was  reftised,  unless  she  gave  up 
her  pretensions  to  the  throne ;  and  the  same  cause  of  refusal 
still  remained,  for  she  would  not  resign  her  pretensions;  and 
even  down  to  her  death  she  was  styled  by  her  attendants  as 
Queen  of  England.    And  now  she  was  accused — ^yea,  and  con- 
demned— ^by  the  voice  of  the  whole  Scotch  nation  as  being  the 
planner  of  the  murd^  of  her  husband,  and  the  paramour  of  his 
murderer.    This  was  the  person  who  came  to  England;  and 
although  a  fitting  residence  was  assigned  to  her  there,  nothing 
would  serve  but  that  she  should  have  a  personal  interview  with 
Elizabeth.    This,  Elizabeth  refused,  unless  Mary  would  show 
she  was  innocent  of  the  offences  charged  against  her.    Therefore, 
at  Mary's  own  desire,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  matter ;  and  after  various  caprices  on  Mary's  part  of 
refusing  to  answer,  and  again  agreeing  to  do  so,  they  came  to 
the  decision  that  the  charges  were  proved.    Mary  thenceforward 
remained  in  Enj^land,  and  was  the  cause  (either  actively  or  not)  of 
many  conspiracies  and  much  disturbance  in  the  country,  until  at 
last,  in  1586,  the  conspiracy,  to  which  Babington  gave  the  name, 
was  discovered,  which  was  a  plot  against  the  life  of  our  Queen 
Elizabeth.    To  this  Mary  was  accused  of  being  a  party,  and 
then,  as  we  all  know,  she  was  arraigned  before  a  tribunal  consti- 
tuted according  to  the  law  of  this  country.    By  this  tribunal 
she  was  convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
her.    But  Elizabeth,  having  hesitated  to  carry  out  this  sentence, 
the  nation,  as  with  one  voice,  called  upon  her,  and  the  parlia- 
ment unanimously  petitioned  her  to  order  that  the  sentence 
should  be  executed,  and  Mary  was  beheaded  at  Fotheringay 
Castle. 

The  limits  of  this  essaj  forbid  us  to  enter  more  into  the  details 
of  the  facts  we  have  noticed,  but  we  think  that  the  circumstances, 
that  Mary  was  condemned  by  two  separate  tribunals,  before 
both  of  wnom  she  consented  to  answer  (by  one,  of  the  murder  of 
.her  husband,  and  by  the  other,  of  high  treason  in  plotting  the 
murder  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  and  the  pretensions  she  made  in 
her  lifetime  to  the  tbrone  of  England,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration  the  unanimous  feeling  that  prevailed  in  both  Scotland 
and  England  agamst  her,  are  sufficient  to  bring  us  to  the  con- 
islusion  that  Mary  was  more  sinning  than  sinned  against. 

The  Beiton. 
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OUGHT  BEITAIN  TO  ADOPT  THE  I^OJCT-DSTTEEVEK- 
TION  PRINCIPLE  IN  ITS  FOEEIGN  BELA.TIONS? 

APPIBMATIVE  ABTICLE. — ^I. 

So  Great  Britain  k  to  constitute  herself  mistapefis  of  tbe  worlcU 
and  hold  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  sereral  functions  of  judge, 
jury,  and  exeontionerl    Well  done,  patriotae  S.  E.  L.1    OC 
eoarse  yon  deny  the  right  of  any  otiher  aation  to  presmne  to 
qnestioa  the  moiraliU'  of  thas  strange  aaaamption  of  poirar.    Of 
course  yon  would  be  shocked  at  the  bare  idea  oi  any  other 
eountry  under  the  sun  daring  to  &ame  eyea  a  "  remonstrance," 
much  fesfl  make  "an  armed  demonstration**'  with  the  implied 
intention  of  sympathising  with  the  ''etruggUng  peopk  "  of  these 
realms.    If  certain  classes  amongst  us  rose  to-morrow,  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  a  republican  form  of  goyemmeait  for  our 
monarchical  one,  what  would  be  the  aatonishment  of  6.  E.  L.  to 
find  the  United  States,  after  vainly  makizkg  "  an  armed  demon- 
fltration"  with  their  fleet,  proceeaing  to  war,  when  ''all  oilier 
means  have  failed"?    Then,  hurrah  for  England!     The  sok 
judge  of  right  and  wrong,  the  only  jury  capable  of  rightly  .lander- 
standing  and  interpreting  the  statutes  oi  international  law,  the 
national  ^cecutioner,  the  blotter  out  from  the  sxiap  of  nations  of 
all  despotic  and  evil  disposed  nationalities.    We  are  not  so 
patriotic  as  S.  E.  L. ;  car  rather,  our  patriotiBm  is  not  of  the 
same  kind.    We  are  not  one  of  those  who  think  patriotiam  con- 
sists in  praising  up  our  own  country,  and  pulling  down  all 
others.      Such  patriotism  is  only  egotasm  in  anoth^  shajMu 
'*  England  is  the  greatest  nation  under  the  sxai,  and  the  JBkiffhah 
are  the  bravest,  noblest,  and  the  best  of  mankind :  ergo,  1  am 
one  of  the  bravest,  noblest,  and  the  best  of  mankind."    We  loire 
our  country,  but  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  perfect,  and  iheKh 
fore  consider  that  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  use,  in  a  right  and 
proper  manner,  the  unUmiited  power  which  S.  E.  X.  womd  wisk 
to  have  it  exercise. 

The  principle  of  interventioai  looks  urell  in  'theory,  and  to 
JSnfflM  eyes  ;  but  in  practice  it  works  badly.  IXpto  the  presei^ 
the  (intervention  prinoiixle  has  Imd  ^lU  play.  Let  us  aee  how 
-^'  Great  Britain,  exaisising  d^oainion  over  oneai^th  of  iibe  in- 
habitants of  the  globe,  posseasimg  the  bvaneat  ann^F'*  ^tibe  moot 
powex«ful  navy,  and  unequalled  oommeroe,"  hn»  imade  use  .of  ^ 
*'  immense  iidLuenQe  oiner  the  various  nations  of  the  idarth  "  aba 


shed,  and  .wrong  liae  njp  befove  mm\  One  sliglit  attempt  at  ii^ 
tervention  aHone — ^the  farbiddmg  the  Fcenoh  3»atioa  to  okoose 
ibeir  owa  £cMrm  of  ffowtenameat^-^oMt  ua  Boiae  jB4000^Q00.  Even 
€.  £.  L.  admowle^^es  our  GfOfvexnmexkt  "  actually  .consenlied  "  t» 
the  flubjiigatioii  of  Poland.  They  did  nor^  6.  £.  L.  Had  ther 
have  acted  upon  the  naa^intervention  prioflipL^  Poland  wotud 
still,  in  all  human  probability,  be  in  esdstenoe. 

'*  Can  it  nevertheles  be  amxned  that  Kngland,  the  enlightened, 
the  generoua  steward  of  so  many  bleBsings,  ahould  turn  asids 
from  the  path^f  duty  p^nnted  out  to  her  by  humanity  and  bene* 
Tokodce,  and  refuae  to  render  those  blesMngs  efficacious  to  the 
nationB  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  P '  Generous-hearted 
8.  E.  L.  I  xouf  sentiments  do  you  honour.  Perhaps  you  c«a 
define  what  we  eute  to  understand  by  those  "  engaged  in  Ihs 
struggle  for  liber^."  Axe  they  the  Ited  Eepublioans  and  ths 
Communists  of  franco,  the  Hungarians,  the  Ciroassums,  ths 
iKaffira,  or  the  Sepoys P  ''What,  the  Kaffirs  and  the  ^poys 
struggling  for  liberty  P  Bidiculous  I  They  are  a  parcel  of  du* 
oontented  murd^ers."  Very  good,  S.  E.  L.  But  still,  &om  » 
moral  point  of  view,  the  Sepoys,  who  are  now  in  arms  in  Ind^ 
deluging  that  country  with  blood,  revengbag  upon  the  innocent 
and  the  weak  the  cruelties  practised  upon  them  under  the  blessed 
interrention  principle,  are  as  much  "  engaged  in  the  struggis 
for  liberty  "  as  the  much-pitied  Circassians.  It  is  folly  to  wk 
of  the  injustice  of  the  English  Goi^emment  remaining  "regard- 
lesfily  inactiye,  whilst  despots  are  engaged  in  trampling  und^ 
the  neel  the  liberties  of  our  fellow  men,"  when  we  are  now-* 
and,  as  CFery  Englishman  hopes,  successfully — hanging  and 
flhootii^  our  Lidian  subjects  for  daring  to  have  ideas  of  liberty 
apart  from  th«(t  we  c<»»sider  fit  for  them.  If  Euasia  or  ifauo 
IJnited  States,  for  4sertaan  jseasons  of  their  owa*  were  ito  forsake 
the  zkon^nterrention  prineiple,  and  declare  their  intention  of 
sasiating  the  atrug^^g  nataves  of  India,  should  we  not  fire  widi 
indignation  at  their  audacity  in  thus  meddling  with  our  intea:* 
national  concerns  P  We  should  xiset,  as  one  man,  to  punish  the 
interferors.  Such  being  the  case,  then,  how  can  we,  with  anj 
show  of  justice,  jtreaume  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  right  oi 
^terfering  in  the  mtemal  affairs  of  other  nations  P  Let  S.  E.  L. 
smawer  ua,  if  he  can.  We  have  obtained  the  liberty  we  possess 
by  our  own  exertions;  and  if  the  "nations  engaged  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty  "  axe  true  to  themselves,  they  will  secure 
what  they  seek  unaided  from  without,  in  a  like  manner.  The 
iatemational  afiairs  of  a  country  should  be  as  sacred  as  the 
household  affiurs  of  an  individual.  What  man  haa  a  right  U> 
take  upon  hknaelf  the  rqpilation  of  the  domestic  economy  of  his 
neighbours  P  Any  one  assuming  to  himself  such  a  right  would 
be  scouted  as  a  madman.    We  oonsider  that  which  holds  igoodl 
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amonest  individuals,  equally  holda  good  in  respect  to  nations. 
It  is  ror  our  opponents  to  demonstrate  the  difference. 

"  What  we  object  to  is,  that  the  formation  and  establishment 
of  despotic  goTemments  should  be  passirely  allowed,"  says 
8.  E.  L.  The  French  nation,  having  tried  a  monarchy  and  a 
republic,  and  got  tired  of  both,  willingly  submitted  once  more 
to  a  despotic  gOTemment;  and  in  allowing  this,  according  to 
S.  E.  L.,  we  were  to  blame,  because  such  a  form  of  government 
"  considerably  retards  commercial  enterprise."  To  what  a  length 
wiU  our  prejudices  lead  us!  S.  E.  L.  hurls  himself  against  a 
name,  is  it  not  a  fiict  in  history,  that  nations  have  been  raised 
to  the  summit  of  power,  fame,  and  prosperity,  through  being 
ruled  by  the  undivided  authority  of  one  manP  When  was 
England  more  feared  and  respected  abroad  than  whilst  under 
the  rule  of  Cromwell,  nominally  a  Protector,  in  reality  a  Despot  P 
l^'ever !  What  should  we  have  gained  by  mixing  ourselves  up 
in  French  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  Coup  d'Etat  1  Nothing,  but 
bloodshed,  and  the  ruin  of  our  own  prosperity.  "Non-interven- 
tion, by  permitting  the  establishment  or  despotism,  considerably 
retards  commerciiu  enterprise."  Indeed  !  We  appeal  to  facts. 
Are  not  our  own  commercial  relations  with  France  at  the  present 
time  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  they  were  in  Louis 
Philippe's  reigjn  P  Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  lead  us  to  understand 
that  now  "  all  mcentives  to  commercial  enterprise  are  removed  " 
in  that  most  wfihappy  coimtry  P  The  present  good  feeling  which 
exists  between  !Erance  and  England  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
good  sense  with  which  our  rulers  adopted  "  the  non-intervention 
principle  in  its  foreign  relations  "  at  the  time  of  the  C<wp  d*JStat, 
Long  may  it  last ! 

We  consider  Britain  should  adopt  the  non-intervention  prin- 
ciple, because  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  reverse  with 
justice.  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  rendering  the  blessinfips,  we 
enjoy,  "  efficacious  to  the  nations  engaged  m  the  strngffle  for 
liber^,"  but  far  more  difficult  to  act  thereupon.  T\^en  we 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  who  is  to  determine 
which  side  we  are  to  assist  P  Is  it  the  minister  pro  tern.  ?  If 
so,  the  result  will  be,  as  it  has  always  been  hitherto;  which 
even  S.  E.  L.  will  not  presume  to  consider  as  having  been 
advantageous  to  the  "nations-  engaged  in  the  struggle  for 
liberty.*  Are  the  people  to  decide  me  difficult  question?  Here 
again  we  hope  for  little  better.  The  people  are,  as  a  body,  very 
ignorant  on  foreign  matters,  and  are  generally  led  very  willingly 
in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  nunisters  of  the  crovm.  Let 
these  but  talk  or  the  honour  of  England,  their  determination  to 
uphold,  free  irom  stain,  the  spotless  flag  which  has  so  long 
"braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,"  and  the  day  is  their  own.* 

*  Vide,  as  examples  of  the  sort  of  thing  required,  the  matchless  orations  of 
Lord  Palmerston  at  the  hist  Genend  Election. 
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The  adoption  of  the  non-interyention  principle  would  tend 
greatly  to  tne  extenaion  of  our  own  prosperity.  The  immense 
national  debt,  with  which  we  are  baraened,  is  entirely  owing  to 
that  great  vice  of  John  Bnll's — ^the  determination  to  '*mind 
every  one  else's  business  in  preference  to  his  own."  The  millions 
spent,  through  onrfoolisb  and  nnjust  interference  in  French 
affairs,  some  half  century  back,  might  just  as  well  have  been 
cast  into  the  sea.  The  nephew  of  the  very  man  we  laid  out  so 
much  of  our  wealth  in  hurlmff  from  the  French  throne,  because 
we  considered  he  had  no  right  there,  now  securely  occupies  his 
uncle's  seat.  Short-siehted  mortals  as  our  forefathers  were,  there 
are,  apparently,  indiyiduals  as  bad  amongst  us  now.  In  tlie  short 
space  of  half  a  century,  our  transatlantic  cousins  have  sue  ceeded 
in  obtaining  for  themselves  a  commercial  prosperity  second  only 
to  our  own.  If  we  foolishly  indulge  in  a  few  more  such  expen- 
sive acts  of  intervention  as  those  of  old,  our  national  debt  will 
increase  to  such  an  extent,  that,  ground  down  by  taxation,  we 
shall  be  unable  to  compete  with  our  comparatively  untaxod  com- 
petitors. We  cannot  mdulge  in  the  hobby  of  interfering  in  the 
concerns  of  other  nations,  without  entailing  upon  oui^selves 
increased  taxation ;  increased  taxation  will  necessarily  bo  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  our  manufacturing  produc- 
tions ;  and  eventually,  such  being  the  case,  we  shall  be  cut  out 
of  the  markets  by  the  Americans,  who  at  present  run  us  very 
hard,  and  shall  have  to  resign  to  them  the  first  place  in  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Not  only  justice,  then,  but  our  own  interests  as  well,  rec^uire 
that  "  Britain  should  adopt  the  non-intervention  principle  in  its 
foreign  relations."  Talibsik. 


OUGHT  THE  FEANCHISE  TO  BE  EXTENDED? 

NBGATIVB  ABTICLB. — II. 

This  question  is  one  of  paramoimt  importance,  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  it,  with  all  due  deference  to  those  whose  opinions 
differ  from  our  own. 

When  we  consider  the  prevalence  of  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
discussion  classes,  &c.,  and  when  we  are  told  "tnat  there  is 
nearly  as  large  a  per-centage  of  the  population  under  instruc- 
tion, as  under  a  system  of  enforced  eaucation  they  have  in 
Prussia,"  we  are  apt  to  form  too  favourable  conclusions  as  to 
the  progress  of  education. 

When  "  Alpha  "  makes  these,  statements,  he  does  not  stay  to 
consider  whether  these  mechanics*  institutes,  public  lectures, 
and  discussion  classes,  are  really  attended  by  those  to  whom  he 
argues  the  franchise  ought  to  be  extended.    We  think  that  if  he 


kad  pwRmed  bis  JnqnuiM  f ortibuer,  be  wofold  have  £Muid  lihat 
these  neaos  of  m^proYemeskt  wctre  atteikded  by  «  vary  saaaSL 
nvmber  of  pencms  payiiig  a  yantal  of  £6  pear  asiHim.  We 
Miere  that  MeduuuoB'  Knatitutes  rare  auj^rted  eldefly  %  tbeae 
who  baye  the  franobiae  undeor  ey.i»tiiBg  aiTangeme&ia. 

When  "Alpba"  refiers  to  ibe  niuxiibear  ^  under  inatviictiQii,*' 
be  does  not  stay  to  inquise  bow  long  tbey  remain  "  under  m^ 
sanction/'  nor  tbe  amount  and  obaraoter  of  the  instruction  tb^ 
reeeiTe.  Though  education  has  progressed,  aoid  is  |n?Qgres8inj& 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  masses  of  this  coun^  are  s^ 
IproTelling  in  ignorance.  We  quote  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Yaugban.  He  sa^s  "that  in  Sn^and  and 
Wales  we  have  a  population  of  16»000,000  of  people,  with  nesijy 
half  tbat  number  unable  to  write,  and  with  a  third  unable  to 
read;  ^and  that  the  labouring  class,  and  the  humbler  class  (k 
ciperatLTes,  in  which  this  want  of  such  instruction,  and  of  the 
wnolesome  habits  which  it  generally  indicates,  is  found,  is  that 
portion  of  our  population  whieh  is  multiplying  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  everywhere  fast  gaining  ground  upon  the  upper  and 
nuddle  classes,  and  menacing  our  country  with  tbe  fate  wluch 
has  awaited  nearly  all  great  empires — ^that  -of  perishing,  in  some 
evil  hour,  by  the  hands  of  the  povarty,  ignorance,  and  vios 
which  it  has  fostered." 

This  quotation  presents  us  with  a  gloomy  picture.  And  thoo^ 
we  boast  of  having  a  large  number  **  under  instruction,*'  yet  we 
find,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  returns  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  scho<^,  tbat  a  large  per-centage  of  the  children 
leave  school  at  an  age,  so  tender,  tbat  it  is  impossible  for  ihem 
to  have  made  much  progress  in  education,  either  physical,  mond, 
or  intellectual. 

The  Eev.  F.  Watkins,  B.D.,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1850, 
remarks : — "  In  looking  at  the  ages  oi  the  children  in  the 
ascendisg  scale,  we  find  a  gradual  but  constant  decrease,  as  we 
approach  the  time  of  life  when  the  faculties  are  beginning  to 
expand." 

A  writer  on  the  subject  says  : — "  Tbe  return  of  Mr.  Watkins 
might  be  almost  stated  thus : — That  about  Bre  children  out  of 
one  hundred  of  the  poorer  classes  remain  at  school  to  an  age 
when  thev  may  learn  something,  and  when  their  characters  may 
be  moulded  into  shape."  The  same  writer  then  significantly 
asks,  "Is  not  this  a  mockery  of  education?** 

What  is  the  amount  of  benefit  received  by  these  children? 
Their  teachers  find  it  an  absolute  necessity  to  cram  as  much  as 
possible  into  their  minds  during  the  short  period  during  whidb. 
they  remain  at  school. 

We  contend  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  education  to  give 
children  sound  and  just  views  of  life,  and  practical  knowledge  c^ 
tbeir  position  in  tibe  social  system.    We  argue,  therefore,  that 
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the  franchise  ought  not  to  be  extended,  until  a  free  systeni  of 
national  education  is  established. 

If  Toluntary  efforts  are  insufficient,  and  education  cannot  be 
provided  for  the  people,  but  at  an  expense  which  would  over- 
whelm any  means  short  of  natioiial,  it  must  be  provided  by  the 
nation.  It  might  be  provided  by  means  of  an  equable  contribu- 
tion passing  through  the  coffers  of  the  State.  This  education 
would  mot  be  ^atis,  because  the  znaDual  labour  olass,  forming 
seven-eighths  of  the  population)  must  bear  a  great  proportion  of 
the  indirect  taxation. 

Let  the  people  be  provided  with  an  education  which  shall  train 
them  to  govern  their  aioaial  propensitieB,  draw  out  and  eidtivate 
their  superior  feelings,  and  diflcaffcliaie  their  knowing  and  reflec« 
ting  faeultiea.  Wheii  tbev  have  had  the  beirafit  of  this  eduea- 
ticMi,  the  floweiy  and  <vtQaiferous  harangues  of  "newly-fledged" 
politicians  and  would-be  orators,  who  ofhen  **  spout  their  hour  " 
to  ffoAafj  their  own  innate  love  of  applauae,  widl  not  be  requiiEed 
to  axouae  them  to  a  just  sense  of  their  righite. 

Ae  a  consequence  of  this  physical,  moral*  and  intetHectual 
training  tinoT  wiU  feel  that  they  have  a  riffht  to  a  shaiie  in  the 
legislation  ol  their  beloved  ooutttry ;  and  mm  feeling  will  be  so 
strong  and  universal,  as  to  {nrompt  them,  to  a  man,  to  have 
recourse  to  those  legitimate  and  eonatitational  means  whichf 
when  we  consider  that  **  union  is  strength,"  we  may  safely  pee* 
diet  will  ultimately  be  crowned  with  suocesa. 

Believing  that  the  fraiBchise  will  be  extended,  when  the  people 
are  pre|wred  for  it,  we  now  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
eomuueions  on  this  very  important  subject. 

Yin^k.  •J.  L.  P. 


Tkb  Eighteenth  Centuby  saw  the  wars  of  Marlborough, 
and  Saxe^  and  Berwick,  the  early  victories  of  Napoleon,  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  disruption  of  society  in 
Prance ;  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  nearly  every  JEluro- 
pean  state ;  the  destruction  of  Lisbon ;  the  triumphant  struggle 
for  independence  in  America;  the  century  whose  spring  was 
adorned  by  the  genius  of  Swift,  Addison,  and  Pope;  whose 
autumn  was  made  glorious  by  the  wit,  and  eloquence,  and 
learning  of  Goldsmith,  Burke,  and  Johnson,  in  England,  by 
Voltaire,  Bousseau,  and  D*Alembert,  in  France;  the  century 
whose  begiiminc  was  sanctified  by  the  triumph  of  mind  in  New- 
ton ;  whose  end  was  .crowned  by  the  triumph  of  matter  in  Watt. 
-^Illustrated  Times,  Dec,  X3^  1856. 

FUTUEITT*— 

The  abyss  of  tiaaae  which  is  to  be. 

The  chaos  of  event*,  where  lie,  hiiif- wrought, 

Shape3  that  iittust  uodergo  mortality  4-**"Jy/*(Mi. 
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WOULD  THE  MAINE  LAW  BENEFIT,  OE  BE 
POSSIBLE  IN  ENGLAND. 

KSOATIYS  ABTICLB. — II. 

Pbohibitiok  is  a  word  hated  of  English  ears;  and  of  all 
legislative  powers,  that  of  suppression  has  ever  been  least  sue- 
cessM.    Kestriotivo  laws  are  almost  everywhere  evaded ;  and 
there  are  some  such  laws  which  people  secretly  glory  in  evading, 
or  conniving  at,  or  countenancing  the  invasion  of;  e.  g,,  the  game 
laws.    It  is  true  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  law  to  be  restrictive 
and  prohibitive,  and  that  punition  is  generally  the  instrumentality 
employed  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  law.    But  we 
must  carefully  guard  against  confounding  universally  acknow- 
ledged offences  with  those  which  are  not  so  acknowledged,  and 
enrolling  them  in  the  same  category — crimes ;   e.  g.,  making 
poaehina  K  felony.    To  constitute  liquor-selling  a  crime,  we  must 
have  all  our  modes  and  habits  of  thought  Sianged,  our  whole 
conceptions  regarding  the  traffic  revolutionized ;  tmless  this  is 
done,  there  is  no  use  for  a  law ;  when  this  is  done,  a  law  will  be 
useless.    The  national  conscience  does  not  recognize  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  as  a  crime,  and  we  fear  it  never  will  be  so 
educated  aft  to  believe  that  guns,  pistols,  swords,  daggers,  knives, 
strychnine,  arsenic,  oU  of  almonds,  and  water,  may  he  sold  im- 
blamedly  under  legal  restrictions  as  to  time  and  mode,  although 
death  may  be  thereby  caused,  and  vet  perceive  the  "  thin  par- 
tition "  which  divides  the  traffic  in  tnese  m)m  the  traffic  in  those. 
It  is  not  the  seller  that  adjudicates  upon  the  use  to  which  the 
articles  he  sells  may  be  put;  it  is  the  buyer  upon  whom  the 
onus  of  use  is  laid,  and  the  crime  of  abuse  is  punished.    In  no 
other  trade  has  it  been  proposed  to  introduce  the  principle  that 
it  is  a  crime,  because  the  articles  disposed  of  may  be  misused ; 
and  not  even  the  slave  trade  has  had  any  attempt  made  to  im- 
plicate the  seller  in  the  crimes  of  the  ovmer. 

The  general  tendency  of  our  law  has  hitherto  been  to  mitigate 
punishment  to  the  lowest  necessary  point.  So  long  as  our  penal 
code  was  extravagantly  severe,  convictions  were  difficult ;  and  just 
m  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  conscientious  beHef  in  the  justice 
ot  capital  punishments,  every  loophole  of  escape  is  tried,  to  avoid  a 
S^«-?3  ^^^«*io^»  by  kwyers,  jury,  and  judges.  The  same  may 
«\!S^.^*^'**^','^^  adulteration  of  food,  and  of  such  restrictive 
naotments  as  ahready  limit  the  sale  of  drinks.    Now  a  law  can 
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be  effective  only  (Ist.)  throogli  its  sanction  of  penalties  adequate 
to  the  prevention  of  the  crime  it  is  intended  to  limit  or  destroy ; 
and  (2nd.)  from  its  fixed  and  decided  accordance  with  the  beliefs, 
habits,  and  ways  of  thought  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  law; 
for  the  former  can  only  be  inflicted  when  the  latter  has  been 
duly  attended  to.  I^ow  a  Maine  Law  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  Britons,  and  is  not,  therefore,  likely  to  be  bene- 
ficial ;  and  if  not  so,  then  not  at  all  necessary. 

The  prohibition  of  lotteries  has  only  led  to  evasion. 

The  prohibition  of  betting  houses  luus  onlv  led  to  evasion. 

The  prohibition  of  gambling  has  only  led  to  more  cunning 
contrivances  for  setting  the  law  at  defiance. 

The  prohibition  of  poHtical  discussions  [in  France]  has  led  to 
worse  evils  than  free  discussion  could  proaiice. 

The  prohibition  of  poaching  has  led  to  the  commission  of 
greater  crimes. 

The  prohibition  of  marriage  amongst  the  Soman  CathoHc 
priesthood  has  made  Europe  a  hotbed  of  strife,  jealousy,  and 
illicit  amours. 

The  prohibition  of  licentious  books,  prints,  &c.,  in  Prance,  has 
led  to  the  most  artful  contrivances  for  surreptitiously  deluging 
the  land  with  them. 

In  fact,  wherever  law  manitfactures  a  crime,  by  inserting  in  its 
code  any  prohibition  which  the  national  conscience  does  not  re- 
cognize as  a  moral  wrong,  there  is  a  tenfold  intensity  given  to 
the  desire  of  transgression,  from  the  very  pleasure  taken  in 
sinning f  where  there  is  a  hope  that  no  widely-felt  blame  will  be 
attached  to  its  commiflsion. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  many  violations  of  law  that  are 
regularly  winked  at  in  our  country,  because  it  is  felt  that  the 
law  is  harsher  in  its  penalty  than  men  like  to  be  the  means  of 
causing  to  be  felt,  and  that  some  are  even  spoken  of  in  private  as 
perfectly  venial. 

"The  Maine  Law"  would  manufacture  a  new  crime,  and 
would  be  just  such  a  law  as  would,  from  its  inquisitorial  pro- 
visions, arm  even  drink-hatinj?  men  against  it,  while  it  would  be 
powerless  to  effect  the  cure  of  the  depiaved  in  appetite.  "  Stolen 
waters  are  sweet,"  and  unexcised  liquor  has  a  relish  imparted  to 
it  that  no  ingredient  can  communicate. 

The  whole  annals  of  ^smugeling  are  a  testimony  against  any 
Maine  Law.  The  whole  mmtitude  of  broken  vows  in  which 
Soman  Catholic  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  originated;  the 
whole  history  of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  the  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  matter  of  "  the  sin  of  cities  "  between  the  countries 
in  which  prohibition  is  theoretically  acknowledged,  and  those  in 
which  the  license  system  prevails,  are  witnesses  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  effectively  carrying  out,  even  if  enacted,  a  Maine  Law. 

Mahomet  proscribes  wme,  and  his  devotees  discover  and  use 
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ejmiia.  Is  there  nmcli  gain  in  the  ebftngeP  A  mistress  denies 
**  followers  "  to  a  servant ;  and  does  she  nerer  behold  t^  fteee  of 
'^any  mortal  man,"  or  does]not  even  the*  poficeman  find  an  ez« 
ctfse  for  eidiyening  lier  solitnde  P 

A  wretchedty  one-eyed  view  of  vice  lias  led  to  the  entertain* 
ment  of  the  tfaionght  that  were  the  one  indnlgenee  vioientTy  and 
forcibly  withdrawn,  all  ooneomitant  indulgences  would  be  given 
up.  Is  this  really  the  case  P  Does  the  prohiMtion  of  i^e  use  of 
a  Knife  prevent  a  ddld  from  mtsusing  an  axe,  or  paying  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  possibility  of  amusing  himself  with  the 
fireP  or  does  prevention,  forcibly  and  by  threats,  not  rather 
cause  a  racking  of  the  invention  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  with- 
out apparent  violation  of  the  command  given,  without  incurring 
of  the  threatened  punishment  P 

A  Maine  Law  prevents  sale,  net  ^Jf,  nor  mannfaeture.  Now 
no  one  will  manufacture,  except  for  use.  If  he  must  use  his  own 
brewing  or  distillation  amongst  himself  or  his  fHends,  the  law 
becomes  one  for  the  rich,  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  and  a^ctiftst 
the  poor,  who  cannot.  The  true  Maine  Law  is  an-  enlarged  and 
ehristianized  education— a  preventative  in  the  head  and  heart, 
not  one  derived  from  bolt,  bar,  fine,  confiscation,  or  imprison- 
ment. The  best  virtue  is  that  which  is  tried  and  tested,  and 
has  borne  the  test.  Stays,  thumbscrews,  and  racks  have  had 
l^eir  day,  and  it  is  now  too  late  in  **  the  process  of  the  suns  "  to 
dream  of  a  return  to  l^e  old-fashioned  inquisitional  remedy  oi 
prohibiHon.  Casb. 

AFFIRMATIVE  AETICLB.— HI. 

The*  question  of  the  Maine  Law  has  been  thrown  on  the  field 
of  pubhc  discussion.  It  has  been  already  discussed  in  l^is 
periodical ;  and  any  one  who  refers  to  the  last  debate,  divesting 
himself  of  prejudice,  cannot  fail  to  realize  how  very  meagre 
the  objections  are.  If  it  be  maintained  that  the  question,  as 
now  put,  relates  specially  to  the  practicability  of  the  law  in  this 
country,  we  may  remark,  that  while  it  seems  impossible  to  induce 
those  en^a^ed  in  the  liquor  traffic  to  resign  their  occupation, 
or  their  victuns  generally  to  cease  attendance  at  the  public  nouse, 
the  community  is  sought  to  be  so  permeated  by  a  moral  senti* 
ment  as  to  lead  to  the  enactment  of  a  prohibitory  law,  which 
will  be  obeyed.  It  is  not  by  mere  enthusiasm,  but  by  principle, 
graduallv  extending,  that  such  a  law  is  proposed  to  be  established. 
It  may  rail  through  premature  action,  out  this  would  be  against 
the  true  idea  of  the  law.  If  otherwise  demanded  by  sound 
argument,  it  is  founded  also  on  the  popular  idea  of  law,  as  edio- 
ing  the  common  voice.  Is  it  not  practicable  so  to  influence 
societv — or,  in  other  words,  to  enact  the  law — in  this  manner  P 
Moral  suasion,  while  of  little  use  against  ike  traffic  itself,  is 
surely  of  service  here.    Ho  one  who  looks  at  the  vast  changes  in 
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the  present  day,  arising  fiwnt  small  begiimittgt,  ibimped  by  the 
&irthority  of  law,  can  doubt  that  the  question  stands  as  fai]p 
ft  prospect  as  any  of  meeting  with  like  sacoess.  Without  dw^ 
ing  on  the  fiiyour  with  which  the  cause  is  reedived  at  publio 
meetings  by  the  very  dass  who  chiefly  frequent  the  publio  house, 
as  w^  as  by  a  vast  number  of  tiwse  who,  from  their  position, 
aire  led  to  interest  themselves  in  the  popukr  welfare — ^for  in* 
stance,  the  large  number  of  ministers  who  ha;re  recently  assembled 
m  conference  on  Hke  subject — ^it  is  dear  tha4i  the  failure  of  simply 
moral  means  is  becoming  appaa'ent,  and  that  there  is  a  reactioa 
from  the  idea  of  education  as  a  complete  panacea.  The  famili* 
arity  of  the  evil,  which  had  long  blinded  the  public,  has  been 
partially  removed  by  the  variety  of  illustrations  of  it  which  are 
now  prominently  placed  before  it.  The  publican  has  visibly 
sunk,  within  the  past  few  years,  in  general  estimation ;  the  beer 
shop  is  now  considered  by  very  few  as  a  place  of  innocent  enter* 
tainment ;  the  community,  alwa;f  s  more  or  less  sensible  to  the 
burden  of  taxation,  are  beginnmg  to  inquire.  Why  should  we 
pay  and  suffer  so  much  for  a  trade  which  we  confessedly  need  to 
interfere  with— which  does  not  lie  by  the  side  of  our  ordinary 
callings  in  supplying  a  legitimate  want,  but  which  runs  counter; 
in  its  general  results,  to  the  design  and  effect  of  honest  industry? 
The  majority  feel  that  whatever  they  may  do  in  their  own' 
homes,  they  nave  little  interest  in  public  houses.  Thev  seldom 
or  never  enter  them ;  and  hence  these  may  be  left  to  their  &te« 
The  case  is  gradually  appearing  to  be  the  publican  versus  society; 
and  his  chance  is  very  small  a^inst  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  dements  arrayed  agaanst  him.  In  fine,  the  notion  that 
Government  should  leave  ihe  evils,  to  which  the  public  are  ex- 
posed, untouched,  to  be  dealt  with  by  simply  voluntary  effort,  or 
not  interfered  with  at  all,  in  consequence  of  a  belief  in  the 
narrowness  of  its  sphere  of  action,  or  its  inability  to  grapple 
with  them,  is  one  which  is  now  held  by  very  few  persons  who 
think  at  all  on  such  questions.  • 

However  excellent  ike  results  of  a  prohibitory  law  may  prove, 
we  cannot  have  a  strong  faith  in  them  as  lasmig,  unless  such  a 
law  be  based  on  sound  principles.  But  the  ftivourable  efiects  of 
the  enactment  may  be  considered  as  a  poweri^l  argument  for  itg 
espediency  and  justice.  The  law  is  said  to  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Society  is  a  permission  to  accomplish 
social  objects ;  and  this  implies  the  prevention  of  any  encroach* 
ment  on  the  general  weal,  either  8im][4.y  by  punishment  of  the 
overt  office,  or  by  complete  prohibition.  Bat  it  may  be  viewed 
as  a  positive  institution  for  good  in  many  of  its  laws.  It  majf 
be  fairly  maintained  that  boiii  means  are  essential.  All  this  is 
implied  in  tiie  axiom  of  Bendiam, — **  The  sole  object  of  Gov<»9i«- 
ment  ought  to  be  the  greatest  happmess  <^  the  greatest  number 
of  the  community;"  and  this  he  carries  out  into  a  variety  of 
details  dearly  applicable  to  the  question  under  our  notiee* 
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It  may  be  inquired,  Wliy  deal  with,  the  matter  by  lawP    To 
do  80  iB  not  a  new  thing.    The  trade  is  not  free.    The  State  has 
been  compelled  to  restrict  it.    This  it  has  done  with  r^nlts 
SDfficient  to  show,  that  while  it  cannot  be  safely  left  to  the 
exercise  of  the  principle  of  demand  and  sanply,  and  while  the 
direction  of  prohibition  is  the  one  to  which  legislation  ought  to 
point,  yet  that  restriction  alone  is  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  eyiL 
We  are  not  proposing  suddenly  to  enter  on  a  course  entirely 
new.    Bestriction  has  been  tried.    We  must  either  set  the  trade 
free,  remain  where  we  are,  or  adopt  a  prohibitory  law.    We 
think  our  readers,  who,  we  are  sure,  as  a  whole,  are  not  of  opinion 
that  the  public  house  has  ever  been  of  any  service  to  them,  or  to 
society  at  large,  will  agree  with  us  in  holoing  that  of  these  alter- 
natives, the  uiird  is  the  one  which  seems  most  justifiable  in 
present  circumstances,  and  is  supported  by  the  larger  amount  of 
argument,  both  positive  and  negative.    Should  a  Maine  Law 
prove  a  failure,  when  carried  out  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment, 
we  can  readily  resort  to  some  of  the  expedients  of  our  opponents. 
The  experiment  is  worth  trying.    The  results  could  in  no  sense 
be  mischievous.    The  temptation  of  the  traffic  would  be  removed; 
the  opening  of  other  means  of  industry  would  prevent  the  pub- 
lican from  losing;  and  a  diminished  excise  revenue  would  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  taxation  derived  from,  and 
indicative  of,  the  general  prosperitf  of  the  nation.     Society  daab 
with  a  number  of  evils,  such  as  lotteries,  gambling  places,  &c., 
bj  prohibition ;  its  moral  sense  recognizes  that  they  are  tempta- 
tions, with  which  the  more  exposed  classes  cannot  come  mto 
contact  except  with  danger  and  loss  to  the  State,  and  hence  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  remove  or  prevent  them ;  and  much  more  forcible 
must  be  the  obligations  to  appljr  the  same  principle  to  a  traffic 
which  not  only  is  vastly  more  injurious  in  its  results  than  the 
other  things  alluded  to,  but  tends  to  stimulate  those  other  evils 
to  which  the  remedy  of  prohibition  is  applied.    It  can  scarcely 
be  maintained,  that  the  justifiability  of  prohibition  in  the  general 
case  is  overcome  by  the  circumstance  that  another  course  remains, 
and  is  being  generally  adopted,  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose. 
The  restrictive  system  fails ;  education  is  checked  by  the  strong 
passion  for  intoxicants ;  the  public  house  renders  tne  efforts  of 
total  abstinence  societies  comparatively  powerless ;   there  is  a 
necessity  for  a  prohibitory  law.    Liberty,  it  is  true,  would  be 
abridged,  but  only  a  liberty  to  enslave  the  community — a  liberty 
to  injure  our  neighbours.    To  prevent  this  kind  of  freedom  is 
one  great  object  of  Government ;  and  because  society  has  not 
possessed  sufficient  light  to  exercise  its  right  to  prohibit  the 
traffic  in  question,  it  is  necessarily  exposed  to  the  monster  evils 
which  it  entails.     The  publican  obtains  his  license  from  the 
State,  and  the  State  may  take  away  what  it  gave.     He  may  be 
thus  addressed, — We  have  given  you  a  right  to  sell;  but  this 
'^u  have  abused,  and  we  now  deprive  you  of  it.    Assuming, 
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however,  that  you  are  not  to  blame,  yet,  on  the  broad  ground 
that  the  efiTects  of  this  trade,  which  we  have  established  or 
allowed,  is,  to  the  greatest  extent,  mischievous,  and  that  we  look 
in  vain  for  other  remedies,  we  prohibit  it  altogether.  We  seek 
not  merely  thafc  the  highest  objects  for  whidi  society  exists — 
such  as  the  promotion  of  intelligence,  morality,  and  religion,  for 
which  we  maintain  expensive  institutions — will  be  allowed  any 
chance  of  accomplishment  by  the  prohibition  of  a  trade  which 
we  ore  at  liberty  to  put  down,  but  that  the  very  lowest  ends  of 
Grovemment — ^namefy,  protection  for  uncalled-for  injury — should 
not  be  frustrated,  as  they  are,  to  a  large  extent,  by  this  traffic, 
which  we  have  licensed. 

The  appetite  for  liquor  is  purely  artificial.    It  is  not  satisfied 
by  partaking  of  the  article  itself.    We  do  not  seek  to  check  a 
natural  desire,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  particular  good ;  hence 
the  readiness  with  which  the  State  restricts,  and  might  prohibit, 
the  trade.    The  case  is  not  even  one  where  it  can  be  admittedl 
that  the  disease  is  alarming;  and  the  medicine  is  an  efficient. 
one,  but  we  fear  to  apply  it,  seeing  that  though  the  patient 
would  be  freed  from  his  malady,  yet  he  would  be  reduced  to  ar 
prostrate  condition,  or  minor  complaints  would  be  created ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  cause  of  the  evil  being  removed,  the  patient , 
would  rapidly  become  convalescent.    The  good  would  be  a  great 
one,  unaccompanied  by  many  of  those  evils  which,  in  the  imper-- 
fection  of  our  nature,  are  carried  in  the  train  of  benefits  the- 
most  palpable,  which,  while  no  argument  against  positive  ad- 
vantages, in  the  event  of  their  being  absent,  affbroi  a  stronger 
reason  for  seeking  the  objects  we  desiderate.    From  the  met 
that  the  prevalence  of  pubuc  houses  is  the  grand  source  of  in- 
temperance, the  question  is  necessarily  confined  to  dealing  with 
those  establishments  themselves,  which,  we  submit,  can  only 
now  be  effectually  done  by  a  prohibitory  law.    The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  legislation  on  the  question,  as  detailed  in  Mr.  Lees' 
*'  Aize  Essay  on  the  Liquor  Traffic,"  demonstrates,  that  while 
the  evil  complained  of  has  vastly  increased  when  any  relaxation  of 
the  restrictions  under  which  the  trade  has  for  a  long  time  been 
placed  has  been  allowed,  yet  that  mere  restriction  is  inefficient 
to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  misery  and  expense  entailed  by 
the  public  house.    It  is  in  vain  to  argue  that  there  are  various^, 
causes,  independent  of  the  existence  of  public  houses,  which 
drive  people  to  embrace  the  opportunity  these  afford  for  dissipa^ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  that  they  should  remain  inviolate,  while  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  operate  on  these  causes.    This  would 
leave  us  where  we  are.    As  has  been  before  remarked,  the  most 
benevolent  efforts  are  checked  by  an  evil  which  the  victims 
themselves  acknowledge  to  have  its  origin  in  the  number  of 
public  houses.    The  recurrence  of  the  artificial  desire  for  in* 
toxicants  leads  those  who  have  it  to  these  places*  of  resort. 

V 
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True,  poverty  induces  many  to  go  there;  but  how  is  th»r 
poYerty  created  P    We  think  that  none  of  our  readers  can  doubt 
that  the  puWo  houses  themselyes,  in  respect  of  the  facihtiefl 
they  afford  for  intemperance,  are  at  least  the  great  means  of 
this.    There  can  be  no  question  that  the  liquor  trafiBc  causes 
poverty  as  well  as  crime.    Thia  is  aclcnowleaged  by  the  testi- 
mony of  many  parties  con^tent  to  judge.    As  the  existence  of 
betting  houses  leads  the  fast  young  man  into  pecuniary  difficukieB, 
and  these  into  crime,  so  the  ^prevalence  of  public  houses  perpetuates 
the  appetite  for  intoxicatmg  liquors,  which  makes,  the  victim 
poor,  and  induces  him  to  oommit  criminal  offences.    These  are 
very  few  placed  in  circumstances  arising  from  other  causes  than 
intemperance,  which  naturally  incline  them  to  freq9ent  the 
public  house.    It  is  proved  by  statistics,,  that  the  years  when 
trade  is  most  prosperous,  when  wages  are  highest,  and  workmen 
are  fully  employed,  are  precisely  those  years  when  the  evil  is 
most  prevalent ;    and  referring  to  the  individual  case,  it  is 
notorious  that  it  is  those  who  receive  the  highest  wa^es  who 
spend  most  in  the  public  house,  their  families  being  kft  in  a 
state  of  wretehedness ;  while  many  who  receive  much  lesa,  who 
have  not  this  habit,  are  able  to  brmg  up  those  dependent  upon 
them  with  comparative  comfort  and  respectability.    That  these 
houses  are  the  great  means  of  intemperance,  may  in  vaifioas 
ways  be  established.    Wherever  they  are  open,  they  lumpen, 
from  the  temptation  they  afibrd,  to  £nd  an  ample  nxunber  of 
customers  to  support  them.    Close  them,  as  has  been  done  in 
many  small  localities,  and  the  inhabitants  become  sober  and  well 
doing.    Open  others  again,  and  the  former  evils  wiU  recur. 
The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  of  Scotland,  in.  the  yeae 
1849,  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  question  of  the 
national  mtemperance.    The  answers  of  Ihe  different  eleigymen^ 
regarding  the  state  of  their  parishes,  support  this  view.    Some 
of  them  say  that  intemperance  prevails  to  a  lao^e  extent,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  number  of  lieensed  houses  afiR>rding  &cflitiea  £ot 
drinking.    Others,  that  the  vice  referred  to  is  entirely  rooted 
out  of  their  parishes  in  consequence  of  ther  removal  of  these 
houses;  and  a  third  dass  mourns  over  the  drcumatane^  that 
while  the  drunkenness,  which  fbrjoserly  existed,  was  checked  by 
the  refusal  of  justices  to  grant  the  necessaxy  licenses,  it  became 
as  rife  as  before  when  ^re  occurred  a  rdaxatiooi  of  the  rule. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  the  temperance  movement  iiL  Amexicak 
we  find  that  in  localitiea,  both  large  and  small,  in  which  tha 
traf^c  was  prohibited,  although  these  are  subjected  to  the  evils 
of  smuggling  from  other  neighbourhoods^  intempenmce  neady 
eeased»  and,  with  that,  the  viut  train  of  evils  whieh  accompany 
it.  Axid  proportionally  successful  results  followed  the  cases 
where  the  trade,  without  beinc  entirely  abolisbed,  waa  xnatowlly 
^miiushed.    Indeed*  itmay  be  laid  down  aa  aau  axioia»  that  the 
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happiness  and  morality  of  a  community  are  opposed  or  promoted 
in  exact  ratio  to  the  public  houses  within  its  bounds.  To  use 
the  words  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  relating  his  experience,  "  In  all  the 
towns  and  countries  I  have  seen,  1  never  saw  a  city  or  village 
yet,  whose  miseries  were  liot  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
public  houses." 

It  has  ofben  been  argued,  however,  that  to  adopt  a  prohibitory 

law  would  be  to  interfere  with  the  design  of  Providence  in  the 

present  world,  as  educing  good  from  the  temptations  to  which 

men  are  exposed.    We  answer,  that  the  same  objection  would 

apply  to  evary  matais  by  whieh  temptation  is  removed  by  legsd. 

enactment  from  the  classee  to  whom  it  pnwes  most  permoioBfli 

and  a  sakttaxy  pvotection  would  be  ramoped.    It  is  notoriofus, 

that  the  liqtior  tvaffie  presents  a-  temptation  stronger  tfaam  anjF 

other,  aflfcf  one  whieh  men,  in  every  variety  of  oirounmtances,  tofB 

unable  to  resist.    It  is  not  a  natural  temptation,  arising  from. 

ihe  condition  of  l^ngs  by  which  we  ought  to  be  surrounded ; 

and  unless  temptation  is  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  power  cf 

resistance  generally  exhibited,  it  becomes  positively  hurtfiilj  it 

is  unnecessary  temptation,  before  which  it  can  scarcely  be  won* 

•dered  that  so  many  fall.    Every  true  lover  of  his  country  should^y 

in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  be  anxious  not  to  allow  temp**' 

tations'  to  be  unduly  multiplieo,  but  rather  seek  to  lessen  them, 

as  it  is  a  lamentable  faot,  that  numbers  are  so  weak  as  to  rendsr 

their  escape  a  matter  that  may  be  predicated  as  nearly  hopeless 

fh)m  the  mesheS}  e£  the  publie  house*  and  similar  inatniments  of 

evil.    The  good  o£  socisty  seems  to  consist  in  infosing  to  alLenr 

the  existence  of  any  machinery ,^  which  can  possibly  be  prevented, 

calculated  to  injure  any  considerable  body  of  individuals,  while 

it  has  no  counterbalancing  effect,  worth  speaking  about,  as  well 

as  in  seeking,  by  positive  institutions,  to  raise  the  moral  tone  to 

the  body  politic.    It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  any  one  is 

at  liberty  to  go  to  miU]^  if  he  pleases,  by  attendance  on  the  public 

house.    Society  is  responsible  to  prevent  this,  if  possible.    It 

aufiTers  severely  from  tue  evil  consequences  which  befiEd  sot  of  its 

members.    It  is  as  little  to  the  purpose  to  pretend  that  the 

moderate  drinker  should  not  be  deprived  of  what  he  chooses  to 

indulge  in,  however  pernicious  ia  its  general  results*    Everj  <me, 

who  has  any  idea  of  the  moral  relations  in  which  one  man  stands 

to  the  whole  community,  will  sepcobate  so  heartless,  as  well  as 

unsound  an  opinion.    Man  is  responsible  to  God  for  the  safety 

of  his  fellonr ;  nov  is  it<  any  mnoL  to  ery,  n^  Cain4ike  aecemts, 

''Am  I  im  brothffip's  keeper P  "    And  as  moral  sussioa  ha& eonr 

pletely  failed*,  we  fed!:  otntpelled  to  jeiur  wii^  tiiose  jfiho  ooobend 

Sor  a  legfd  enactment  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  crime  whic^  is 

deluging  city  and  hamlet  in  one  common  ruin ;  and  are  aanguins 

enough  to  think  that  the  Maine  Law  is.  haHAi  possible  and  neoes** 

sary  m  drinking  England.  T..iL. 

s2 
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LESSONS    IN    MATHEMATICS. 
QinssTiONS  (continued).. 

TI.  If  aevea  oxen  eat  an  acre  of  grasB  in  six  days,  how  long  will  it 
take  serenteen  oxen  to  eat  thirty-four  acres  ? 

YII.  A  hare,  fifty  leaps  in  adTanoe  of  a  greyhound,  and  taking  three 
leaps  for  erery  two  of  the  latter,  is  overtaken  in  800  leaps  of  the  grey- 
hound.   What  is  the  proportion  between  the  lengths  of  the  leaps  ? 

YIII.  Ten  years  since,  the  ages  of  A  and  B  together  exceeded  four 
times  Cs  age  by  six  years,  bat  in  ten  years  hence  that  sum  will  only 
exceed  three  times  Cs  age  by  three  years ;  when  C  was  bom,  A  was 
exactly  three  times  the  age  of  B.    What  are  their  present  ages  ? 

IX.  What  is  the  yalue  of  x,  when  £x  and  18s.  are  twice  the  amount 
of  £18  and  x  shillings  precisely  P 

X.  What  number  is  that,  the  treble  of  which  is  as  much  above  40  as 
its  half  is  below  51 P 

XI.  If  two  persons  together  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  7i  hours, 
and  one  of  them  alone  in  ten  hours,  how  long  wiU  the  other  take  to  do 
it  alone  P 

XII.  What  is  the  least  whole  number  which,  when  divided  by  67, 
shall  leave  a  remainder  7,  but  when  divided  by  26,  the  remainder  13  ? 


Answers  to  Questions. 
I.  33  and  52  shillings. 

n.  16. 

III.*  The  whole  is  £38,400— A's  share,  £16,200. 

B's     „      £11,800. 
Cs     „     £10,400. 

IV.  2^  miles  per  hour, 

V.  61  hours. 

*  Ebbata. — Sept.,  page  138,  Question  III.,  in  A*s  share,  for  more  read 
less* 


Etiqubttb. — There  are  a  variety  of  littie  circamstances  in  life, 
which,  like  pins  in  a^  lady's  dress,  are  necessary  for  keeping  it 
together,  and  giving  it  neatness  and  elegance. — Boswell, 

Thbobies. — ^It  is  with  theories  as  with  wells ;  you  may  see  to 
the  bottom  of  the  deepest,  if  there  be  any  water  there,  while 
another  shall  pass  for  wondrous  profound,  when  'tis  merely 
shallow,  dark,  and  em-ptj.'^Swift. 
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LESSONS   ON   PEENCH.* 

BY  W.  J.  CHAMFIOir,  A.B. 

PART  II.— THE    INFLEXIONS. 
5.*— 'Thb  YESB-'-^onHmted. 

2.  BATTBE,  to  Bxat. 

Primitiyb  Fobau — 1,  Bats;  2,  Battxs;  S,  Battbb;  4,  Battaxt; 

5|  Battu. 

lNDIGATiyB'^.M00D. 

Present      Bats    -ts     -t         batt-ons    -ez    -ent 

SuBjuNOTXTE  Mood. 
PfeseiU      BatUe    -es    -e;  &c. 

Imperativk  Mood. 

Bats         battons      battez 

The  other  parts  are  formed  regnlarly  from  their  primitives. 

In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  the  compounds  of  battbb^  t1z.«— 

Abattre,  to  beat  or  pull  down. 

Combattre,  and  se  battre,  to  fight. 

D^attre,  to  debate,  and  se  debattre,  to  struggle. 

Babattre,  to  beat  down  (a  blow,  or  in  price). 

Bebattre,  to  beat  again. 

S'^battre,  to  make  merr j. 


3.  BOIBE,  TO  Dbink. 

Primitiya  Forms — 1,  Bois;  2,  Bus;  3,  Boibe;  4,  Buyakt;  5,  Bn. 

ImDioAXivs  Mood. 
Present      Boi-s    -s    -t        buv-ons    -ez    bnvent 

SuBJtTHCTiVE  Mood. 
Present      Boiv-e    -es    -e        buvi-ons    -ez    boivent 
And  the  rest  are  formed  regularly  from  their  respectlTe  primitives. 


4.  BBAIRE,  to  Bbat. 

(Seldom  used,  except  in  the  third  person  of  the  following  tenses  of  the 
indicative,  and  in  the  present  infinitive.) 

IvDicATiyB  Mood. 

Present  II  or  elle  brait        ils  or  elles  braient 

Future  II  braira  ils  brairont 

Conditional    U  brairait  ils  brairaient 

*  Contiftuedfrom  page  140. 
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5.  BSUIBE,  TO  Make  ▲  Noise. 

Beside  tbe  praest  infiflStire  only  the  third  ^tersooB  «f  the  imperfect  indicative 
jue  need,  il  iJT  elle  brnjait ;  ils  or  ellea  brujaieiit. 

The  following  phnsee  dhow  the  nse  and  meaning  of  the  word: — 

On  entendait  bruise  leg  vagoes,.yo»  hMjrd  the  uutMs  roar, 
Les  abeilles  bmyaient,  the  "bees  were  humming, 
Le  tonnerre  bmyait,  the  tkmuUr  was  roUwg, 


6.  CLORK  OR  CLORRG,  to  Close. 
^CLOfRE  OB  ECfLOBRG,  to  Opext,  to  Bi^ow,  to  be  Hatobbd. 
ENCLOBE  OB  ENCLORBE,  to  Enclose. 

These  three  verbs  are  nsed  oitlt  in  the  following  tenses  and  persons:- 

Indicatite  Mood. 


Pretent      Je  clos 

tn  clos        il  or  elle  clot 

.Tenclos 

tn  enclos    il  or  efle  endot 

•  • 

il  or  elle  dclot        lis  or  elles  ^closent 

Future      Clor-ai 

-as    -a              Conditional      Glor-ais    -ais    -ait 

£nclor-ai 

-as    -a                                 Enclor-ais     -ab    -ait 

Cn^lora 
tUs^docMt 

UUclonit 
•jlk^donwmt 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Clos-e    -es    -e 

—    —     ^doae        —    —    ^closent 

Imperatiye  Moot*. 

Clos  (Second  person  singolar.) 

Pabi  Pabtioiple. 
CloB        enclos        ^clos 


7.  CONCLXJBE,  wo  Cokclttde. 
Pbimitivis  Fobms — 1,  GoNcaE^tTM;  2,  Cosanss'f  3,*GeirCLUBE; 

4f  CONCLUANI;  5,  CONCLU. 

JvmoATivE  Mood. 
Pit«§ent      CondiHi    -a    «t     .  toxs    ->ez    <^ent 

SuBjimcTivB  Mood. 
Present      Conola-^    -es    -e        -ims    -iez    -ent 
And  tin  rest  regular  ihim  their  pfrimitires. 
ExcLTTBE,  to  exclude^  is  conjugated  in  fhe  same  manner. 


•8.  CON^FIBE,  TO  PBBeBBTB,  90  Piobijob. 
FBimriYE  FoBMg — 1,  Coneis;  2,  Confis;  '3}  Confibe;  4,  Cokfuabt; 

5,  CONFIT. 

All  the  tenses  and  persons  are  formed  regularly  from  the  primitiTes. 

1.  CiBOOMCiBE,  to  omsumeitCj  is  <coq>agatod  Uke  amfire  ;  except  that, 
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aooording  to  the  best  aathdrities,  it  wftats  the  prettat  participle  and  the  im- 
perfoet  of  theiodioatlTe  (but  rna^j  are  of  a  different  Dplsaaa)  and  nalnu  the 
past  participle  Gibconcis. 

2.  SuFFiRE,  to  suffice^  follows  confire,  bat  makes  its  past  participle  suFiri. 


9.  COUDRE,  TO  Sew. 
Primitive  Formb — IjCodds;  2,  Cousis;  3,Coudbe;  4,  Cousant; 

6,  CouBtr. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present      Cfm^dn    -ds    -d         -sons    -liez    -sent 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present      Cons-e    -es    -e        -ions    4«z    nent 
The  rest  regular. 


10.  CBOIBE,  TO  Believe. 
Pbuuiiye  f  oiusB-^l,  ^BOia;  ^,  Obub;  3,  Gaoibei;  4,  Cboxant;  5,  Cau. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present      Cro-is    -is    -it        -yons    -yez    -ient 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present      Cro-ie    -iea    •ie        -jloos    -jiez    -ient 

The  rest  regular. 

AcoROiRB  is  used  onlj  in  the  infiniiiTe,  alvrajs  accompanied  by  the  varb 

Jaire  ;  as,  /aire  accroiref  or  en  /aire  accroire,  to  make  believe,  to  impose 

upon ;  and  s'en  faire  accroirej  to  be  self-conceited.     So  "Voulez-voas   me 

/aire  accroire  qa*elle  a  ralson  ?  "    "  WXL  you  maJee  me  believe  that  she  is 

right  ?  " 

11.  QIBE,  xo  Sat. 
PRiHiTrvx  Forms — 1,  Bia;  2,  Dia;  3,  Dire;  4,  Disakt;  5,  Dit. 

Ikdioativb  Mood. 
Present      Dis    -s    -t        -sons    •^es    -Mnt 

SuBjUNonw  Mood* 
Present,      Dis-e    -es    -e        -ions    -iez    -ent 

iMFERATrw  Mood. 
Dis         diaoDs     dites 

The  rest  regular. 

Five  of  the  compounds  of  dire,  viz.  contrediref  to  contradict;  dedire,  to 
unsay;  wterdire,  to  forbid,  medire,  to  slander;  and  predire^  to  foretel,  make 
the  second  person  plnral  of 'the  present  indicative  bisez  instead  of  dites: 
but  in  the  imperative  they  are  like  dire  and  make  dites. 

Maudire,  to  curse,  has  its  present  participle  mauoissant,  and  consequently 
9  is  doubled  in  the  parts  derived  from  it 
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12.  :i§GBIRE,  TO  Wkitb. 

PBXMmYB  FOBHB — 1,  ECRIS;  2,  EcBIVIS;  3,  ]6cBIRB;  4,  ^ORITAST; 

5,  EosiT. 

Beoulab  from  these  primttiyes. 

In  the  same  maimer  are  c<^iijagated  all  the  compoands  of  Ecbibe. 


13.  FAIRE,  TO  Make  ob  Do. 
Pbuutiye  FoBHS^l,  Fais;  2,  Fis;  3,  Faibb;  4,  Faisant;  5,  Fait. 

Indicatite  Mood. 

Present  Fai-s         -s        -t  -sons        -tes        font 

Future  Fer-ai       -as      -a  -ons  -ez         -ont 

Conditional    Fer-ais     -ais     -ait         -ions        -iez        -aient 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present      Fass-e    -es    -e        -ions    -iez    -ent 

And  the  rest  regular.  This  verb  is  more  freqnently  employed  than  any 
other  in  the  language.  The  compounds  of  faire  are  conjugated  in  the  same 
manner.  Forfaire,  to  forfeit,  is  used  only  in  the  present  infinitiTe  and  xa 
the  compound  tenses;  Mcdfavre^  to  do  ill,  and  Mefaire,  to  do  wrong,  only  in 
the  infinitive. 


14.  LIKE,  TO  Bead. 

Pbimitive  Fobks — 1,  Lis;  2,  Lus;  3,  Libe;  4,  LiaAirr;  5,  Lu. 

Begulab  from  these  primitives. 

'Elibe,  tu  elect,  and  belibe,  to  read  again,  are  like  libe. 


15.  METTBE,  to  Put. 
JPBiKiTiyE  FoBMS — 1,  Mets;  2,  Mis;  3,  Mettbe;  4,  Mettaxt;  5,  Mis. 

Indicatite  Mood. 
Present      Me-ts    -ts    -t        -ttons    -ttez    -ttent 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present      Mett-e    -es    -e        -ions    -iez    -ent 
The  rest  regular:  the  compoundB  similar. 


16.  MOUDBE,  to  Gbind. 

Primitive  Fobms — 1,  Mouds;  2,  Moulus;  3,  Moudbe;  4,  Moulast; 

5,  Moulu. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present      Mou-ds    -ds    -d        -Ions    -Iez    -lent 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present      Moul-e    -es     -e         -ions     -iez    -ent 
And  the  rest  regular. 
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17.  NAITBE,  TO  BB  BoBN. 
PBiMmvE  FoBM9~l,  Nais;  2,  Naquis;  3,  Naitbe;  4,  Haissant;  5,  Ne'. 
Begular  in  all  the  deriTed  tenses. 


18.  PLAIB£,  TO  Please. 

Pbhutiye  Fobus — 1,  Plais;  2,  Plus;  3,  Plaibe;  4,  Plaisant;  5,  Plu. 

All  the  derived  tenses  Sire  formed  regiUarly  from  these  primitiyes. 
Conjugate  in  the  same  manner  deplaire  and  complaire. 


19.  PRENDRE,  to  Take. 

Pbibhtivb  Fobms — 1,  Pkends;  2,  Pris;  3,  Prendre;  4,  Prbnant; 

5f  Pris. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present      Pren-ds    -ds    -d        -oos    -ez    -nent 

SuBJtJNOTiVB  Mood. 

Present      Piwi-ne    -nes    -ne         -ions    -iez    -nent 

All  the  rest  regular.    In  the  same  way  are  conjugated  the  numerous  com- 
pounds oi  prendre. 

20.  RIRE,  TO  LAuaH. 

Primitive  Forks — 1,  Ris;  2,  Bis;  3,  Rire;  4,  Riant;  5,  Ri. 
Resrular  in  all  the  derived  tenses. 


'O' 


21.  SUIVBE,  TO  Follow. 

Primitive  Fobhs^I,  Suis;  2,  Suivis;  3,  Suivre;  4,  Sotvant; 

6,  Suivi. 

Regular  in  all  the  derived  tenses. 

Suis  is  found  a  second  time  here;  where  it  means  followj  as  before  it  meant 
am.    This  gives  occasion  to  the  following  puzzle: — 

'^  Je  suis  ce  que  je  suis:  je  ne  suis  pas  ce  que  je  sms;  si  j'^tais  ce  que  je 
suis,  je  ne  serais  pas  ce  que  je  suis." 

Suis  occurs  here  six  times :  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  sixth  places  it 
means  am;  in  the  others  it  meajis  follow. 


22.  TAIRE,  to  Conceal. 

Primitive  Forms— 1,  Tais;  2,  Tus;  3,  Tairb;  4,  Taisant;  6,  Tu. 

The  other  parts  are  regular. 

Se  TAIRE,  to  be  silent,  is  conjugated  like  taire. 


23.  TRAIRE,  to  Milk. 

Primitive  Forms— 1,  Trais;  2, ;  3,  Traire;  4,  Tratant; 

5,  Trait. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present       Tra-is    -is    -it         -yons    -yez    -lent 


PmteiM      Tmi-A    -ea    -«        tra-jioDs    -jiu    4eiit 
There  is  no  preterite:  all  the  rest  is  formed jr^joiwe^ 
Abstbaire,  DI8TAAIHB,  80U8TRAIRE,  and  RENTRAiBE,  are  coDJogated  in 
the  same  manner. 


24.  VATNCRE,  to  Coxquer. 

PsiuiTiYE  Forms— 1,  Vaincs;  2,Tainqui8;  3,  Vaincrej  4,  Vaisquajit; 

5,  Vaincu. 

Iia)ioATiY£  Mood. 
Present      Yain-oa    -cs    -c         -qnons    -qnez    -quent 

SuBJUNOvnrx  JiooD. 

Present      Vainqn^    -es   -^        -ions    -iez    -ent 

The  rest  regular.    Ihrooghoat  the  cocQagation  of /this  verb  e  becomea  qu 
before  a  vowel. 


25.  VIVRE,  TO  Live. 
PRUOTIVE  Forks — 1,  Vis;  2,  Veous;  3,  Viyre;  4,  Vivant;  5,  Vboit. 

iNDicAfl^iYB  Mood. 

Present      Vmi    •«    «t        •vans    -rez    -vent 

fimjuNCTivE  MeoD. 

Present      Viv-e    -es    -e        -ions    -iez    -ent 

All  the  rest  regular. 

Conjugate  in  the  same  nmner  reoiwe  and  survivre. 

All  :fehe  in^gnlar  vevbs  have  .thns  been  brought  bafiose  Hie  «otioe  «f  the 
student.  Two  things  are  here  to  be  appiehended:  first,  that  the  brevitj  with 
which  they  are  exhibited  will  render  them  hard  to  be  Ituaned;  and  then,  that 
the/  maj  be  -x^arded  as  iosignifioant,  because  some  of  them  oocc^j  onlj  two 
or  three  lines.  We  earnestly  recommend  that  every  one  of  these  iueegular 
verbs  should  he  written  out  at  length  (except  those  parts  that  are  not  used) 
and  carefully  learned  by  heart.    Whoever  dobs  Tfos  'WiVL  be  able  at 

ones  TO  READ  ANT  ORDINARY  FrSNGH  AIJTBQI^i  WITV  ONLY  XBE  OC- 
CASIONAL HELP  OF  A  DICTIONARY. 

EXEBOISB  VIII. 

Les  hommea  ordinaires  ne  mihlent  iiBitKe-4tt0:pomreux  seuls;  les  princes  et 
les  gsspds,  au  contraire,  ne  sembleiDt  n^  qae  ponriles  antres.  .//  uejmtpa* 
dire  (^ou  mtut  not  say)  que  vous  m*avez  vu  sortir  de  Ik.  L'amour  qui  naft 
subitement  est  entre  tons,  le  plus  long  k  ga^rir.  Personne  ne  vous  absoudra 
d'une  pareille  faute.  U  faut  que  nons  bnvions  du  lait  tous  les  matms.  lb 
bnrent  de  toutes  les  liqueurs  qu'on  leur  offrit  Si  vons  battiez  ce  n^gre  0  ne 
merait  paSf  il  brairait.  CIositeB7eux,  «t  dtfs  d'un^sible  sommeil.  Certuns 
papillons  ddosent  d^s  les  premieres  chaleors.  Qnoi  qu*il  iasse  vons  Je  hlamez: 
qu<H  qu'il  dise  vons  le  contredisez.  Gondamnez  le  p^cneur,  mais  ne  le  maudissea 
pas.  Les  peines  que  tu  feras  aux  autres  retomberont  sur  toi.  Nous  faisoos 
trlre  les  carpes  que  nous  prenons.  ^Ifoe  ^tbSIe^qni  luisait  a  I'orient  nous  dirigeait 
dans  notre  mavohe.    Lenrs  ^p^msses  paissaiant  chaqae  jour«ns  Jberbe  tendre  et 
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flearie.  lis  trsient  lenrs  y^hes  deaz  fois  par  jonr.  Dans  la  demi^  cam- 
pagnO;  nous  vainqatmes  six  fois  VeDnemi.  II  7  a  des  figaes  que  nous  ne 
cneillions  qae  qmuid  elles  sont  confites  an  soleiL  Ua  bonne  m^re  de  famille 
ooadra  tonjonrs  mienx  qn'elle  ne  dansera  (the  newfter  a  comparatiye  is  not  to 
be  translated  into  £nglish~*-d«tfer  than  the  tnUSance.)  Qnelqa'un  tronva  nn 
jonr  le  grand  Comeille  consant  et  racoommodant  sa  chanssnre.  Le  grand  roi 
CM7«it  accabler  1m  Gracs  par  le  nombre  de  ses  soldats.  II  a  ^t^  pr^dlt  que 
I^JSglise  serait  petite  dans  ses  commenoements  .et  croitrait  ensuite.  II  fandrait 
que  chaqne  jour  nons  lenr  prescrivissions  ce  qn*ils  ont  k  faire.  Tout  ce  qpa 
nos  plus  .grands  antenrs  ^crivirent  n'a.pas  ^t^  imprim^.  Qae  nons  sefions  a 
plaindre  Qto  pity;  in  JEqglisl^,  to  he  piiied^f  s^l  fallait  que  nous  lussions  tons 
les  yers  qn'on  prodnit  I  La  yie  des  bommes  qui  mettent  a  profit  tons  leni» 
moments  est  longue.  TThomme  natt  sans  connaissance  comme  sans  defence. 
Get  bomme  naquit  ayec  des  inclinations  libres  et  gendreoses.  Nons  naissona, 
nous  yiyons  ,poar  ,1a  social  ^.  U  7  a  pen  d'avantage  k  se  plaice  k  8oi<m^me 
gnand  oji  ne  jplaH  k  personne.  Taisea-yoosj  et  songez  aox  cboses  qa'on  you 
a  dites. 

.Uoiam  .09  AaKBfQ  ▲  QusanoEK. 

•'QowraDf  speaking)  in.  asking  «  qneation  the  AomiBattyB  is  ^  be  plaesd 
immediatel7  «iter  the  ^yetb,  with  a  hyphen  .between  them ;  as,  Ai-jef  fiaye  fl  f 
K"'4ii-^  paaf  Have  I  notf  L^amaH-Uf  lEtid  he  love  himF  Anmz-mmfimf 
Bare  70a  finiriied?  'GrilakM  empixri  du  royaumef  IIad.he  gained  possessioa 
«f<tlio*]singclomf 

But,  tl.  When  the  Teib  m  iibe  fint-peTson  aingnhuriendB  hi .«  mute,  the  e  » 
aovented  bsfiireTs;  as,  PvrU^e  f  Do  I «p9ak?  Lom^-j^lf  ilto  1  pnuss?  Euud^ 
JhU^oeh  f  HShmild  1  haye4oiw  thatf 

ft.  When  fhe  thhrd  pcneo  singalar  ends  in  a-yoiRtl,  Ihe  Jetter  t  is  insBstad 
betwaea  ahe  ^rb  and  41,  die,  or  on;  m,  Fimra^Mf  vWiU  be  finirih.f 
Vmma-UeXh  f  ^Did  ^afae  <leye  thim^?  A*i4l  trsendu  a  «er  crea/Oaien  torn  ses 
hiens  f  Has  he  snrrendend  all  his  propert7  to  iiis  isieditoEB:?  Y  o-tM  dee 
Uvrerf  Are'tiiere  an7  books? 

'8.  iOiMtom  does  met  pefimt  the  use  Jti  mack  .espctsiioBS  «s  Premeh^yef 
Shm-je'f  Mens-jef  -Ao.,  bat  swhm^dhe  verbiof  the  first  -.peniim  singular  of  the 
pmwiit  indioatiye  «  a  •mano^llabie  eidiiigiin  «  ooBsraant,  the  interrogafeion  da 
«Kpressed  fay  a  'cireondooution;  thus,  Do  I  tahef  is  in  ^Mseh  Ett-oe  tqtte  jt 
prendif  and  «o  «f  the  rest  ^ia  yerbs  of  more  «#iam  one  v^lUble,  amd  oi  ifaa 
oase  vffaiBj  ^dte,  doie,  vdk,  -tmsy  «]id  .vats,  coitom  aeems  to  liaye  'DO'iAgecftioii  da 
tiw  geaanil  nde. 

A  peinr  mse  laaa 
Kb  ySod  afiacBed  hook  i)hait(B  usifer.read ; 
Wo  hmmfMke  Jives,  and  touillieke  seems  dead. 
This  age  thinks  bettor  off  a /gilded  foal 
Slian  of  a  threadbsre  «aint  in  wisdom's  ffdhool^ — Thomas  l^elcker* 

JEeapingu — 
Dw  .thy  joungljrain  in  wise  men's  deep  discourse ; 
Jnliooks,  which»  (thou^  they  freeze  .thy  wit  awhile. 
Will  'k»ub  <tkiiee«  i^  <tke  end,  with  wisdom. — 

iBmrry  ■ComioaU. 
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TSB  UTQirUBS. 


fijj^je  ^nquinr. 


QUESTIOltB  REQUIRDVO  ANSWERS. 

162.  Can  any  reader  of  the  British 
CorUroversiaiigt  inform  me — 1.  What 
was  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
charter  of  the  London  University,  men- 
tioned in  the  papers  a  short  time  back? 
has  it  yet,  or  is  it  likely,  to  become 
law  ?  2.  What  are  the  "  text-books" 
nsed  in  King's  College  (London)  and 
University  College,  in  the  **  getting 
np  "  of  the  subjects  required  for  the 
matricnlation  B.A.  and  M.A.  exami- 
nations ?  Are  there  any  books  written 
with  especial  reference  to  the  exami- 
nation for  honours  in  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  philosophy,  in 
these  several  examinations?  3.  How 
long  has  the  *'  London  Univiersity  Ma- 
gazine "  been  in  existence?  who  is  the 
publisher,  and  what  is  the  price?  An 
answn:  to  Jtny  or  all  of  these  questions 
will  greatly  oblige— An  Aspirant. 

163.  '*  Jmiiiis  "  would  feel  thankful 
for  the  foUowing  infonnation  to  any 
member  or  subscriber  of  the  British 
Controversialist,  and  for  such  further 
aid  as  may  be  given:"— 1.  By  a  per- 
son having  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
verbs  and  the  antecedent  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  grammar,  what  portion  of  the 
holy  scriptures  should  he  first  read, 
having  especial  care  to  timpUeityt 
2.  What  books  are  necessary  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  study, 
having  regard  to  lucid  explanation 
and  brevity,  and  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  accents  and  sounds  of 
vowels  ? 


Answers  to  Qitesxiokb. 
125.  In  a  contested  election,  each 
candidate  bears  his  own  expenses  at 
committees,  canvassing,  printing,  &c., 
and  also  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  returning 
officer  in  the  erection  of  hustings  and 


taking  the  poll.  The  expense  of  the 
declaration  of  the  poll  and  the  return 
is  borne  by  the  successful  candidate, 
or  candidates. — Town  Clerk. 

154.  The  best  method  of  conduct- 
ing an  English  gnumnar  dass  is  to 
take  some  good  granmiar  (that  pub- 
lished by  the  Irish  Society,  price  5d., 
is  a  very  good  one);  have  the  class 
before  you,  each  person  having  a  book; 
stand  beside  the  black  bowd;  read 
after  tiie  first  definitions,  and  explain 
them,  using  the  most  fainiHar  illusfcra- 
tions,  and  giving  ecnunples  on  the 
board;  question  the  class,  to  see  that 
it  understands  what  you  say;  and  if 
one  person  cannot  answer  you,  let  any 
other  who  can  do  so.  Let  the  chief 
rule  be  comautted  to  memozy,  and 
begin  each  lesson  by  making  the  dass 
give  a  recapitulation  of  the  last.  And 
let  them  write,  and  correct  and  re- 
write I  the  ezeroiseSy  till  they  are  per 
fected  in  them. 

For  composition,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  writing  from  dictation  and 
oorrectiQg  afterwards;  continue  Has 
plan  tUl  they  can  take  down  a  passage 
from  dictation  pretty  perfectly.  Also, 
they  should  study  the  style  of  good 
writers,  and  if  they  do  this,  they  wiH 
soon  get  on.  I  do  not  know  any 
book  on  compositiou  which  is  worth 
having. 

For  elocution,  you  ought  to  have  a 
living  teacher;  but  if  you  cannot  get 
one,  then  use  Smart's  **  Practice  of 
Elocution."  It  is  as  good  a  book  as 
you  can  have,— T.  T.  B. 

160.  The  Copemican  system  of  as- 
tronomy is  the  foundation  of  those  of 
modern  astronomers,  but  has  been  some- 
what modified  by  Galileo,  Kepler,  and 
Newton.  The  best  elementary  treatise 
on  the  subject  is  Herschel*s,  but  Dick's 
"Celestial  Scenery  and  Sideral"  treat 
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the  sabject  in  a  more  popular  style.— 
T.  T.  B. 

161.  'Perpetual  residence  is  not  re- 
quired in  Dnblin  to  gain  a  degree. 
The  collegiate  expenses  to  a  person 
BOD-resident  are  £16  on  entrance,  and 
£7  10s.  half-yearly,  payable  in  April 
and  October.    The  degree  of  B.A.  can 


be  had  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  a 
half,  by  personal  attendance  at  eight 
examinations,  viz.,  two  oat  of  the  three 
term  examinations  in  each  year.  Each 
examination  can  be  attended  by  a  resi- 
dence of  three  or  fonr  days  in  Dublin. 
— T.  T.  B. 


LITEBARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


Facts  awd  Hints  tor  Local 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  being  se- 
lections from  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  of  Mr.  B.  Blake,  the  lec- 
turer and  agent,  of  the  Yorkshire 
Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  read 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Union. — The  importance  of  more  ener- 
getic exertions  in  the  promotion  of 
evening  schools  and  classes  in  Mecha- 
nics* Institutes  has  become  increasingly 
manifest,  from  the  proceedings  at  the 
recent  important  Educational  Confe- 
rence at  London.  That  conference, 
consisting  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  education,  and  all  sects  and  parties, 
established  the  conclusion,  that  the 
short  period  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing classes  remain  at  school,  and  the 
early  age  at  which  they  quit  it,  deprive 
the  instruction  received  there  of  most 
of  its  value.  The  early  employment 
of  children  tends  to  fi^  them  from 
parental  control,  and  to  render  them, 
in  a  certain  degree,  independent.  Be- 
taining  a  portion  of  their  wages,  and 
having  neither  opportunity  nor  induce- 
ment to  fill  up  their  leisure  hours  in 
any  improving  pursuits,  they  are  rea- 
dily attracted  to  the  beer-shop,  the 
singing  saloon,  or  the  penny  theatre. 
The  time  between  leaving  school  and 
the  adult  age  is  the  most  critical  pe- 
riod of  life,  and  the  manner  of  its  em- 
ployment mainly  determines  the  future 
character.    It  is  of  this  period  which 


the  friends  and  promoters  of  mechanics' 
institutes,  and  of  education  generally, 
should  most  seek  to  utilize,  by  furnish- 
ing the  machinery  for  carrying  forward 
the  instruction  of  the  day  school.  It 
is  submitted  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
might  be  done  by  the  following  simple 
method.  As  soon  as  a  boy  or  girl  baa 
left  school  for  daily  employment,  the 
master  should  send  notice  of  the  fact 
to  the  conductors  of  the  institute,  who 
thereupon  should  visit  the  parents,  and 
induce  them  to  send  their  children  to 
the  evening  classes  of  the  institute. 
This  would  also  give  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  bringing  the  other  advan- 
tages of  the  institute  under  the  notice 
of  the  parents  themselves.  Your  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion,  that  such  an 
understanding  between  the  conductors 
of  day  schools  and  evening  classes 
would  not  be  difficult  to  establish,  and 
would  have  a  most  valuable  and  bene- 
cial  tendency.  Your  committee  con- 
sider this  example  one  well  worthy  of 
imitation.  It  o&em  a  sphere  of  useful- 
ness in  which  many  ladies,  with  leisure 
and  education,  would  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  the  managers  of  the  insti- 
tutes, if  only  their  services  were  sought 
for.  At  Huddersfield,  where  the  best 
mechanics'  institute  exists,  there  is 
also  to  be  found  the  example  (unique 
so  far  as  Yorkshire  is  concerned)  ^  a. 
Female  Educational  Institute,  where 
ladies  gladly  co-operate  in  teaching  the 
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kflB  fKwtnand.  of  tin  box.  To  obtain 
qualified  paid  femak  teaoheFB  ii  still 
mora  difficult  than  to  obtain:  qualified 
paid  mala  taachers,  but  this  diffiealty, 
ia  the  ease  of  fonalea,  is  mora  than 
compeosated  by  the  benefieial  inflnenoa 
arising  from  the  mingling  of  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  ranks.  The  Wakefield 
and  also  the  Hall  Institutes  have  be- 
come the  depositories  of  the  specifica- 
tions of  patents,  a  most  valaable  and 
extensive  collection,  forming  about  400 
volumes.  This  advantage  might  be 
enjoyed  by  many  other  institutes  situ- 
ate in  large  towns,  provided  they  would 
famish  the  proper  accommodation  for 
them.  One  of  the  conditions  on  which, 
they  are  granted  is,  that  the  public 
shall  have  free  access  to  them;  but 
this  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
arranging,  and  to  many  institutes  would 
be  a  positive  advantage,  oonsidered 
merely  as  an  advertisement.  In  con- 
aequence  of  the  handsome  donation  by 
Lord  Ashburton  of  £100  to  the  York- 
ahire Union,  your  committee,  as  the  best 
method  they  could  devise  of  carrying 
out  his  lordship's  wishes,  engaged  the 
Bev.  A.  J.  D.  D'Orsey,  the  well  known 
lecturer  on  popular  education,  to  deliver 
a  lecture  at  the  sixteen  largest  institur 
tions  in  the  Union.  The  subject  selected 
by  Mr.  D'Orsey  waSj "  How  to  learn,  and 
what  to  learn,"  and  the  reports  from 
the  respective  institutes  showed  that 
the  subject  was  ably  treated  before  large 
audiences,  and  also  manifested  a  warm 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  reapec* 
tive  committees  of  the  lively  interest 
taken  in  these  institutes  by  Lord  Ash- 
burton. The  Castle  Howard  Village 
Library  continues  to  improve,  and 
shows  that,  under  proper  arrangements, 
all  the  good  which  your  committee  an- 
ticipated from  the  plan  is  capable  of 
bdng  derived  from  it»  Qua  of  the 
causes  of  the  success  of  the  village 
library  system  at  Castle  Howard  arises 
from  the  oonnectionof  the  library  with, 
a  reading  room.  There  are  few  vil- 
lages so  small  but.  that  a.  oomfortable 
room  mi^t  be  secnred  therein,,  wherft 


the  boolES  of;  ther  lifanr^  mi^  b»d»- 

posited,  or  a  few  newspapers  andiclieap 
periodieaite  laid  upon  tha  t^e.  ¥our 
cemmittea  can.-  but  aUuda  to  one  otiier 
matter  of  pnictifSBl  impoitMuse',  there* 
gnlar  ooUeotion  of  tb»  aobacriptisiiiu 
At  the  Middlesboro'  inatitate,  ffiidisg 
the  intereat  of  the  public  lai^ish^ 
the  committee  appointed  a  paid  collec- 
tor, which  had  the  very  beneficial 
efiect  of  increasing  the  number  of 
members  from  187  to  296.  At  Brig- 
hoose,  the  employment  of  a  piud  can- 
vasser and  collector  raised  the  income 
from  £72  to  £120.  At  Dewsbuiy, 
the  members  were  increased  from  147 
to  232|  principally  by  the  exertions  of 
a  canvassing  committe&  The  adi^- 
tion  of  the  plan  would  rescue  many  a 
failing  institute  from  its  difficulties, 
and  no  institute,  that  means  to  conduct 
its  operations  with  any  vigour,  can  dis-- 
p^ise  with  it.  The  Improvement  in  tiie 
institutes  of  West  Hartlepool  and  Dews- 
bury  ,and  the  establishment  of  a  mecha- 
nics' institute  at  Goole,  with,  more  than. 
ISO  members  as  a  commencement^  may 
be  attributed  to  the  personal  canvass 
which  has  been  adopted  at  each  place. 
I  have  also  recommended  the  publica- 
tion of  a  card,  containing  brief  details 
of  the  institute,  the  several. advantages 
which  it  offers,  terms  of  si^iscription, 
names  of  Qffic^:^,  8ic^  to  be  left  at 
each  house  in  the  locality;  and  tbia 
plan  has  been  adopted,  at  Northowmm 
and  at  Middlesbrough,,  with,  I  believB, 
very  good  results.  Although  the  ques- 
tion of  pecuniary  resources,  has  been 
often  discussed  on  previous  occasions, 
it  is  of  too  vital  consequence  not  to 
bear  repetition  so  long  as  the  need  ftr 
remedy  exists;,  and  the  allnmnn  to  the 
subject  is  still  requisite  so  long  as  we 
find  the  subscriptions  to  mechanics' 
institutes  stated  at  48.  and  Gs.  a  year 
and  Id.  and  lid.  a  week;  more  parti- 
eularly  as  so  much  of  tha  prosperi^  of 
an  institute  depends  on  the  amonnt.  of 
money  atthe  disposal  of  the  committee^ 
It  is  a  grievous  error,  to  imagina  that 
thexB.  ia  any  teniDtati(Ui  in  ehraimm: 
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and  when  it  is  known  that  the  scanty 
resources  are  eked  ovA  hj  the  occasional 
guineas  o£  wealthy  and  benevolent 
neigb^onrs,.  the  consoioosness  of  being 
in  some  meaaare  recipients  of  charity 
acts  as  a  repalsion  rather  thaa  an  at- 
traction to  members.  If  education  ba. 
worth  having  at  all,  it  is  worth  paying 
for,,  and  is  far  more  likely  to  be  valued 
by  the  sturdy  independence  of  York- 
shire, for  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices 
made  to  obtain  it,  than  for  any  presu- 
med cheapness.  Wherever  the  expe- 
riment of  increasing  the  rates  of  sub- 
scription has  been  fairly  tried,  it  has 
been  found  to  have  a  contrary  effect  ta 


that  so  often  dreaded  by  timUb  nianft* 
gars,  being  followed  by  an  ineiease  in* 
stead  of  a  decreaae  of  membenk  A 
novel  feature  in  the  oparatione  of  me* 
chaniea'  institutes  has  xteoently  been 
tried  to  some  estent  in  the  establishv 
ment  of  penny  savings'  ba&ki^  in;  imme« 
diate  connection  with  the  institute^ 
but  not.  confining  the  right  of  deposit 
to  tha  members.  It  has  had  the  good 
effect  of  encouraging  early  habits^  of 
prudence  and  economy,  and  impBomg: 
the  institute,  by  enablija^  many  to 
become  members  who  have  been  hitbixto 
debarred,  from  want  of  meaD»  to  pojr 
even  the  small  subscription  requiroflL 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Mr.  Maeaala/s  "  History  of  Eng^ 
laod^"  it  i»  said,,  will  cenclnde  with  the 
death  of  Queen.  Amie. 

The  *^  JUndoQ  Joiwoar'  has  changed 
haada..  Herbert  Ingram,  M.P.,  and 
proprietor  of  the  lUtutraied  London 
JSfeMBf  was  the  purchaser  at,  we  be- 
lieve, the  almost  fitbulooa  sum  of 
£27,000. 

Bolwer's  story  in  "Blackwood"  is 
paid  for  at  £100  per  month;  at  least, 
so  says  the  Dumfries  Courier. 

Thackeray's  new  work,  the  "  Yirgi- 
luaos,"  will  appear  November  1,  in 
time  to-  dear  the  fogs  of  London,  and 
jNfevent  the  usual  ills  which  Londeo 
iSeah  is  heir  to  in  dull,  dreary,  dark 
November. 

The  Dake  of  Manchester  hao  just 
Biado  the  important  discovery  of  the 
whole  of  the  letters  addressed  by  Ho- 
EAce  Walpole  to  his  Eton  acquaintance 
aad  finYourite  friend,,  Geovgo  Mbntagu. 
They  are  not  **up,"  a>  may  bo  readily 
m]^os«d,  to  the  Walpole  mark  of  ex*' 
ceUeace,  hot  they  aco  good  in;  their 
way*  His.  Graoe  has  most  liberally 
plitood  the  whole  corroipondeaco  at  the 
aoriFiea  of  the  editor  of  the  first  com- 
plete and  uniform  edittoa  of  "  Wal^ 
pole^s  Letten^f  nowin  ooiuie  oi  publi- 
eataea. 

Queen  Victoria  is  the  first  fovecaigft 


of  England  tha^  has  visited  Cherbourg 
since  the  time  that  Normandy  be« 
longed  to  Great  Britainv  The  last 
English,  monarah  seen  under  the  w«lla 
of  GhevboQi^  was  Henry  V.,  in  1420* 

Vesavios,  "  the  eniptiea  of  ^^ofir 
for  some  days  past  had  materially 
slackeaed,"  saye  a  letter  from  Naples 
of  the  Ifith^  **  yesterday  showed  more 
violoMo  than  at  the  commencements 
The  expiosbaa  to-day  are  much  more 
frequent,,  and  the  lava  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  ravine  of  the  Atrib  del'  Ca- 
vallo  has  very  materially  ineioased  in 
depth." 

Apropos  of  Vesovius,  is  an  eztraofi 
from  Albert  Smith's  speech  at  the 
close  of  his  snnmer  eampa^fn^  He 
says: — ''  Let  me  briefly  state  what  are 
my  intentions  for  the  winter.  I  start 
the  day  after  to-morrow  to  ooIIiKst  new 
materials,  and  my  route  will  be  through 
what  I  may  terra  the  *  popular  Swttr* 
zerlaad' — by  Znrieb,  the  Bigi,  Lu- 
cemsv  and  Qrindelwald,  to  Chamonni, 
and  theace  over  the  Gnait  Sl^  Bernard 
(where  my  eacellent  old  friendt  the 
QSonks  have  got  a  pup  for  mo)  to  Ge^ 
aoa..  XsfaacU.  then  take  ship  for  Naples^ 
and  I  hope  that  in  Pompeii,  in  the 
I  Blue  Grotto  at  Gi^n^  snd  in  the  Grotto 

Ida!  Caoe,  and  on  the  sammit  of  the 
csates  of  YesuviaaX  which  has  bean 
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nther  turbulent  and  unsettled  lately), 
I  maj  find  something  to  beguile  the 
long  STenings  of  the  ensuing  winter. 
I  only  hope,  after  mj  risit,  that  eyery 
body  will  not  go  scrambling  np  Vesn- 
Tins,  as  they  did  np  Mont  Blanc,  until 
the  subject  is  utterly  Tulgarized  and 
spoUt." 

The  East  India  Company  haye  de- 
tennined  upon  granting  pecuniary  as- 
sistance to  the  Bed  Sea  telegraph. 
The  tenns  will  shortly  be  made  public. 
The  concessions  for  the  Constantinople 
to  Alexandria  line  were  obtained  from 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  Goyem- 
ments,  with  the  aid  of  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice and  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe. 

Mr.  Williams,  late  of  Haileybury, 
and  translator  of  some  of  the  best  of 
the  Indian  dramas,  has  been  appointed 
Oriental  Professor  at  Cheltenham  Col- 
lege. General  Sabine  has  been  ap- 
pcnnted  a  foreign  member  of  the  Prus- 
sian order  of  Merit  in  Science  and  the 
Arts,  on  the  yacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  M.  Caultry. 

The  actiye  sagacity  of  Mrs.  Eyerett 
Greene  has  just  detected,  in  the  State 
Paper  OfiBce,  a  letter  in  the  handwri- 
ting of  Ben  Jonson,  addressed  to  Sir 
Bobert  Cecil,  and  in  which  Ben  appears 
in  the  light  of  a  spy.  This,  after  bis 
contemptuous  epigram  on  spies,  sounds 
oddly  enough.  Ben  had  a  hand  in  de- 
tecting some  of  the  lesser  assistants  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Macauky  has  been  raised  to  the 
peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Mac- 
aulay  ;  and  Lord  R.  Grosyenor,  as 
Baron  Ebury. 

The  Inverness  Courier  publishes  a 
list  of  the  subscribers  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  at  Cromarty  in  honour 
of  the  late  Hugh  Miller.  **  The  amount*' 
(£122  i3s.  2d.^,  says  the  Courier, 
**  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  object,  and 
we  trust  the  committee  will  not  think 
of  commencing  the  work  with  the  sum 
at  present  at  their  disposal.  Few  au- 
thors have  more  thoroughly  identified 
tiiemsdyes  with  the  place  of  their 
hirth  than  Hugh  Miller.    It  is,  there^ 


fore,  most  fitting  that  any  monumen^ 
to  be  erected  to  him  should  be  placed 
at  Cromarty;  and  we  would  call  on 
our  brethren  of  the  press  to  make  it 
known  as  widely  as  possible,  that  it  is 
in  contemplation  to  erect  tiiis  monu- 
ment in  the  scene  of  his  geological 
triumphs." 

On  the  1st  September  the  following 
alteration  was  made  in  the  regulations 
r^arding  the  issue  and  payment  of 
money  orders:  —  The  initial  of  the 
christian  name,  if  tendered  by  the  re- 
mitter of  a  money  order,  elUier  ver- 
bally or  in  writing,  will  be  taken,  and 
payment  of  the  relative  order  will  be 
made,  provided  the  payee's  signature 
be  not  inconsistent  therewith  ;  and 
even  if  the  christian  name  be  advised 
in  full,  the  initial  of  the  payee's  signa- 
ture to  the  order  will  in  future  suffice. 

A  return  moved  for  by  W&r.  W.  Ew- 
art,  M.  P.,  the  author  of  the  Public 
Libraries  Act,  shows  that  it  has  not 
been  very  generally  adopted. 

War  in  India. — ^Bergei's  Military 
Map  of  India,  showing  the  milituy 
stations  and  divisions,  the  boundaries 
of  the  presidencies,  and  the  scenes  of 
the  horrid  cruelties  daily  enacted  in 
India,  with  a  plan  of  Delhi,  showing 
the  position  of  the  British  troops 
and  cantonments,  seems  very  neat, 
clear,  and  explicit,  and  is  issued,  co- 
lored in  case,  for  6d.  We  recommend 
all  our  readers  to  purchase  a  c(^,and 
in  future  to  peruse  the  Times  with  map 
in  hand. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Journal 
is  authorized  to  say  that  the  publish- 
era  of  Dr.  Kane's  *'  Narrative  of  his 
Arctic  Exploring  Expedition,"  Messrs. 
Childs  and  Peterson,  have  paid  up- 
wards of  60,000  dollara  to  the  estate 
of  the  lamented  author,  which  is  merely 
the  cojf^ight  money  for  nine  months* 
sales  of  the  work.  The  demand  for 
this  wonderfully  interesting  narrative 
continues  unabated,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  copyright  money  will 
reach  100,000  doUan  before  many 
months  hlftve  elapsed. 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 
Author  of  the  *^  AH  ofBeasomnff**  '*  Elements  of  Rhetoria^*  ^c. 

CHARLEMAGNE— MODERN  SOCIETY. 

Ik  Foue  Chaptbes.    Chapter  IV. — Causes  and  Eesults. 

Ancient  ciyilization  was  wanting  in  spiritaality— religious- 
ness.   It  attained  its  acme  when  the  Soman  empire  had  concen- 
trated under  its  own  dominion  the  whole  culture  of  the  ages, 
and  had  dereloped  to  their  utmost  all  those  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  operate,  by  external  pressure,  on  the  subject,  and 
derive  their  authority  from^arc^  rather  than  conviction.    Modem 
civilization  is  altogether  distinct,  especially  in  its  primal  element, 
viz.,  Christian  culture.    The  former  made  men  fear,  reverence, 
and  obey,  the  might  and  majesty  of  law ;  the  latter  makes  man 
"  a  law  unto  himself."    There  is,  therefore,  a  vigour,  dignity, 
and  spontaneity  in  modern  national  life,  which  was  completely 
awanting  in  earlier  states  of  citizenship.    The  one  ^nital  defect 
of  ancient  times  being  supplied,  there  arose  also  a  necessity  for 
amalgamating  and  intertexturing  the  civic  life  of  former  ages 
witii  the  religiousness  and  conscientiousness  of  the  new  culture. 
Fortunately  for  humanity,  th«  realm  of  antique  culture  was 
under  one  sovereignty,  so  that  at  once  the  possibility  and  the 
practicability  of  proselytism  was  provided  for.    Apostolic  zeal 
and  Christian  energy  carried  the  new  thought-seed  of  the  gospel 
widely  and  freely  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  civilized 
society.    At  first,  like  all  new  truths,  it  assumed  the  destructive 
form,  and  entered  into  contest  with  the  old  and  the  effete. 
Conservatism  rose  in  anhs,  resisted,  persecuted,  and---iiiiled. 
Antagonism  developed  the  strength  of  the  new  principles  of 
action  and  life,  and  proselytism  was  exchanged  for  predomi- 
nancy.   That  which  had  been  foreign,    even  alien,    attained 
mastery,  and  by  an  intricate  and  singular  concourse  of  circimi- 
stances,  exchanged  the  prison-houses,  persecution,  and  contempt, 
of  its  early  years,  for  might,  dominion,  and  homage.     So  far  tne 
work  seemed  to  speed  well,  and  to  promise  a  favourable  issue. 
But  whosoever  snail  look  narrowly  into  the  causes  of  these 
eventful  phenomena,  will  not  fail  to  observe   that  this  also 
became  an  external  and  authoritative  power,  instead  of  an  in- 
ward, personally  effective,  moral  influence,  and  thereiTore  could 
not  then,  and  so  manifested^  fulfil  the  purposes  of  Grod.    It  was 
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needful  that  a  epiritoal  empire  should  arise,  not  seated  in  Con- 
stantinople or  Kome  only,  but  in  each  human  soul.  This  grand 
theocratic  republic,  it  seems,  could  not  advisably  assert  itself 
until  all  possible  forms  of  incorporation  with,  or  imitation  of, 
past  forms  of  polity  had  been  attempted.  Hence  there  arose  a 
need-be  for  the  Constantinopolitan  Christian  empire,  and  the 
Gregorian  attempt  to  establish  a  ruling  papacy.  And  not  these 
only,  but,  as  we  believe,  the  bold  and  gorgeous  monotheistic 
imposture  of  Mahomet,  whose  mission,  among  other  mightier 
issues,  it  was  to  exhibit  the  power  of  the  sword  to  subjugate 
without  subduing,  to  vanquish  without  convincing,  to  compel 
outward  confonnity  without  a  reform  of  the  inner  life,  and  yet, 
by  dint  of  continuous  training,  to  evolve  habit  and  educe  faith. 
All  these  spiritualiziug  forces  being  arrayed  upon  the  field  of 
history,  what  mode  of  Christian  state-craft  was  possible  besides  ? 
One  only,  and  that  the  highest  of  all,  that,  namely,  in  which 
Christianity  should  receive  into  itself,  and  cultivate,  by  its  holy 
agencies,  all  developable  forms  of  nationality,  encouri^e  and 
foster  every  possible  species  of  citizenship,  and  graff  itself  into 
every  kind  of  polity,  until,  at  last,  each  should  be  thoroughly, 
yet  self-cognizantly,  embued  with  the  spirit,  the  life,  and  the 
purity  which  it  imparts,  "  leavened "  by  "  the  same  mind  that 
was  also  in  Jesus."  This,  the  ^eat  work  of  the  civilization  of 
modern  Europe,  Charlemagne  inaugurated,  and  in  part  accom- 
plished, and  this  forms  his  grandest  and  holiest  title  to  a  place 
amongst "  Epoch  Men." 

The  peculiar  condition  of  Europe  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its 
relationships  with  the  Eastern  empire  and  Islamism,  must  never 
be  forgotten  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  reign  and  character 
of  Charlemagne.  In  itself  it  was  divided  between  the  civilization 
of  the  ancient  empire  and  the  barbarism  of  the  northern  tribes; 
and,  more  disastrously  still,  a  struggle  for  supremacy  was  either 
active  or  imminent  between  the  state  and  the  church«  In  its 
relationship  to  the  East,  it  required  to  maintain  rivalry,  cope  in 
diplomacy,  and  out-manoeavre  ia  arms  the  great  empire  of  WUdi 
Constantinople  was  the  capital ;  while  in  regard  to  Islamism,  it 
found  itself  in  the  twofold  antagonism  of  interest  and  faith. 
To  oppose  the  well-knit  organization  of  Mohammedanism,  with- 
out succumbing  to  the  anti-national  orgam'zation  of  the  Papacy 
— to  maintain  the  faith  of  Christendom,  without  espousing  too 
thoroughly  the  cause  of  its  asserted  head — to  hold  together  the 
various  states  of  Europe,  in  opposition  to  the  blind  obedience  to 
the  eastern  world — ^without  tyranny,  amid  continuous  intri^ae 
and  evasion, — this  was  Charlemagne's  work  and  mission.  S^ot 
only  did  ''  the  dignity  of  his  person,  the  length  of  his  reign,  the 
prosperity  of  his  arms,  the  vigour  of  his  government,  and  the 
reverence  of  distant  nations,"  but  also  the  important  purposes 
he,  in  God's  providence,  subserved,  "  distinguish  him  wm  the 
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rqya]  crowd;"  and  it  is  chiefly  because  of  these  latter  that 
"Europe  dates  a  new  era  from  his  restoration  of  the  Western 
empire."  * 

The  saying  of  the  illustrious  historian,  from  whom  we  have 
extracted  some  portion  of  the  closing  terms  of  the  preceding 
paragraph,  is  undoubtedly  true,  viz.,  "  The  appellation  of  great 
nas  been  often  bestowed,  and  sometimes  deserved,  but  Caarlc- 
ma^ne  is  the  only  prince  in  whose  favour  the  title  has  been 
indissolubly  blended  with  the  name ;  **  but  we  must  form  a  less 
depreciatory  estimate  of  the  life  and  doings  of  the  Prankish 
monarch  than  Gibbon  has  done,  before  we  can  justify  the  enthu- 
siasm of  contemporaries,  or  the  traditions  of  ages.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  pare  down  the  giganticism  of  ancient  fact 
to  the  prosaic  mediocrities  of  present  actualities;  nor  do  wo 
regard  it  as  advisable  to  garment  in  the  inde£niteness  of  myth 
allheroism  and  greatness.  We  can  accept  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  many  witnesses  without  depreciation,  and  yet  reject 
the  fabulous  stories  of  enthusiastic  minstrels,  without  permitting 
our  admiration  of  their  object  to  decrease,  or  adopting  the  dis- 
enchanting solvents  of  inapplicable  criticism  to  dissipate  the 
renown  which  ages  have  hallowed  and  time  has  embalmed. 
We  must  believe  that  it  has  been  by  more  than  "  a  rare  felicity  " 
that  his  name  was  the  object  of  contemporary  esteem  and  admi- 
ration, and  even  yet  "  is  crowned  with  the  praises  of  the  histo- 
rians and  philosophers  of  an  enlightened  age." 

Greatness  is  a  quality  at  no  time  so  superfluously  plentiful  in 
the  world  as  to  be  easily  mistaken ;  its  characteristics  are  too 
well  marked  and  too  conspicuously  evident  to  be  erroneously 
attributed,  with  such  singular  unammity  and  enthusiasm,  to  any 
one  who  had  not,  in  an  undeniable  manner,  "  gained  his  spurs  " 
in  the  very  face  of  depreciation.  We  do  not  now  mean  that 
greatness  which  is  measured  merely  by  the  object  accomplished, 
without  regard  to  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment.  Wo  believe 
there  is  no  true  greatness — no  greatness  worthy  of  being  peren- 
nially remembered — except  that  which  embodies  noble  thoughts 
working  towards  a  worthy  end,  recognizing  at  once  the  dignity  of 
humanity  and  the  worshipfulness  of  God,  and  endeavouring  to 
co-entwine,  in  the  execution  of  some  purpose,  both  of  these 
elements  of  contemplation,  both  of  these  incentives  to  action. 
"Greatness,"  says  the  learned  and  ingenious  Arthur  Helps,  "is 
not  in  the  circumstances,  but  in  the  man;"  and  it  possesses 
these  as  its  prime  and  all-important  qualities,  he  says — "  open- 
ness of  nature  to  admit  the  light  of  love  and  reason,  and  courage 
to  pursue  it." 

Let  us  proceed  now  to  review  the  life-doings  of  Charlemagne, 
with  continual  reference  to  the  foregoing  ideas,  and  let  us 

*  See  Gil^bon's  "  Dedine  and  Full  of  the  Boman  Empire  "  cbap.  Jilix. 
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observe  wherein  ho  seems  to  be  possessed  of  the  "perfect 
stature  "  of  true  greatness,  and  appears  deserring  or  undeserv- 
ing of  the  adnomen  which  the  ages  have  bestowed  upon  him. 

As  a  ruleTt  Charlemagne  first  introduced  into  a  wide  circuit 
of  loose  and  disorganized  tribes  a  full  sense  of  the  utility,  the 
value,  the  importance,  and  the  need  of  the  monarchical  principle, 
and  gave  strength  and  potency  to  that  principle  to  those  who 
acknowledged  its  necessity  for  others,  but  felt  its  burden  incon- 
venient to  themselves.  On  "the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Soman 
empire"  the  idea  of  the  state  was  greatly  altered — antiquity, 
permanency,  and  indefensible  power  were  no  longer  numbered 
among  its  attributes.  It  had  become  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  convention,  and  did  not  seem  an  eternal  and  inevitable  con- 
lition  of  nationality.  Self-hood,  developing  into  feudalism,  was 
miting  fa,milics,  bands,  or  tribes,  under  one  lord,  but  segregating 
them  from  each  other  and  from  the  State.  Municipality,  op- 
posing the  fiscal  restrictions  of  government,  and  the  encroacn- 
ments  of  feudal  chiefs,  knit  men  together  by  the  ties  of  commer- 
cial interest,  rather  than  bound  them  to  unquestioning  obedience 
to  law.  The  church,  claiming  dominion  over  the  faith  of  the  sou], 
yet  making  that  claim  the  pretext  for  a  universal  empire  and 
all-contromng  power  in  matters  terrestrial,  held  believers  in 
bonds  more  tyrannous  than  those  which  statesmanship  the  most 
crafty  had  yet  been  able  to  introduce.  It  was  no  light  weight 
with  which  to  burden  one's  soul,  the  attempt  to  coUigate  and 
condition  these  several  discordant  and  discordance-cansing  ele- 
ments, and  so  to  co-ordinate  each  and  all,  that  the  enginry  of 
government  might  use  them  all,  and  be  itself  subservient  to 
none,  though  in  harmony  with  the  best  and  truest  interests  of 
all.  This  Charlemagne  tried ;  this  he  proved,  in  some  measure, 
to  be  possible,  and  so  far  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded. 

It  was  one  of  the  praiseworthy  peculiarities  of  the  policy  of 
Charlemagne,  that  though  desirous  of  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  the  State  as  the  highest  tribunal  of  earthly  law,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  cramp,  coop  up,  and  circumscribe  the  whole  of  the 
subjects  of  his  realm  to  one  uniform,  unbending,  legislative 
code,  one  rigid  set  of  customs,  and  one  mode  of  speech.  He 
honoured  and  appreciated  the  distinctions  which  nations  felt 
among  themselves,  marking  them  off*  from,  and,  in  their  own 
opinion,  setting  them  above,  others.  All  those  laws,  therefore, 
which  were  based  on  ancient  and  immemorial  usage  and  special 
modes  of  life,  and  were  thus  intertwined  with  the  affections  and 
inner  thoughts  of  men,  he  permitted  to  be  regarded  as  sacred 
and  unalterable,  till,  in  the  process  of  civilization,  and  after  the 
acquirement  of  new  habits,  the  people  were  ripe  for  a  change, 
ajid  anxious  to  receive  it.  Those  manners  to  which,  by  the  con- 
tinued repetition  of  ages,  the  inhabitants  of  particular  places  had 
become  accustomed,  he  allowed,  though  he  did  not  encourage; 
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and  thoBe  languages  in  which  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the 
soul  had  been  wont  to  find  utterance,  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty, 
even  if  ifc  had  appeared  politic,  to  prohibit.  He  did  not  choose 
to  weld  into  one  vast  despotism  the  disjunct  and  inharmonious 
masses  who  submitted  to  his  imperial  sceptre ;  nor  did  he  compel 
and  constrain  his  subjects  to  adopt  a  unity  which  they  could  not 
but  hate  and  despise ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  feel, 
that  in  the  unity  of  the  kingly  power  each  state  had  its  safest 
protection  from  the  antagonism  or  encroachment  of  the  other, 
and  all  had  the  surest  hope  of  succour  in  the  hour  of  need. 

It  was  well  for  humanity  that  this  noble  policy  was  observed, 
for  from  this  fact  arises  the  general  prevalence  of  true  domes- 
ticity. The  Saxon  nations  were  ever  conspicuous  for  their 
venturous  daring  in  war;  but  far  more  characteristic  of  that 
great  section  of  Europe's  ancestral  tribes  were  the  exercise  and 
play  of  the  sanctifying  influences  of  home.  Not  in  the  nomade 
life  of  the  East,  among  the  city-pent  Greeks,  or  the  stately  and 
impassible  Eomans,  were  the  tenderness  and  love  which  tones 
and  tempers  modern  society  originated  or  developed,  but  amid 
the  native  woods  in  which  the  German  tribes  wandered,  yet 
dwelt.  From  them,  too,  the  love  of  justice,  freedom,  and  indi- 
viduality has  been  mainly  derived,  reelings  which  mi^ht  have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  eliminated  from  modem  society,  had 
Charlemagne  enforced,  wherever  victory  crowned  him,  the 
adoption  of  a  imiform,  rigid,  and  imbending  code  of  laws,  which 
permitted  no  deviation,  and  repressed  all  individual  and  socia 
development  or  progress.  He  did  not  seek  a  unity  destructive 
of  the  very  prime  of  manhood's  characteristics — self-manifes- 
tation,— but  a  unity  of  aim,  progress,  personal,  social,  and 
national  influence — ^a  unity  which  recognized  the  sovereign  as 
the  embodied  will  of  the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rever- 
enced the  will  in  each  individual  unit  of  the  mass,  whensoever 
consistent  with  the  general  welfare,  and  in  agreement  with  the 
higher  purposes  of  national  existence.  As  a  ruler,  then,  Charle- 
magne deserves  the  name  he  bears,  because,  while  he  knit  the 
most  varied  races  and  tribes  together  under  his  sovereignty,  he 
secured  to  all  the  freedom  of  varied  and  spontaneous  develop- 
ment, without  limit  of  direction,  extent,  or  means,  except  in  so 
far  as  imperial  necessities  demanded  their  abnegation  or  with- 
drawal. 

As  a  warrior,  Charlemagne  exhibited  at  once  the  highest 
military  genius  and  the  most  scrupulous  conscientiousness,  so 
far  as  regards  the  mcmner  of  accomplishing  his  ends.  Whether 
his  purposes  were  in  all  cases  thoroughly  defensible,  we  will  not 
undertake  dogmatically  to  assert ;  but  we  may  express  our  con- 
viction, that  in  all  bis  schemes  and  aims  he  was  penetrated  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  elevate  humanityi  and  to  extend  civilization 
and  Christian  enlighteziment  over  the  earth.    It  is  quite  true 
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that  now-a-davB  we  believe  that  the  gentle  force  of  perauBsion, 
and  tlic  ftraceful  eoortesj  of  eipositive  oonreraioD,  are  the  only 
lien vcn -pern itt«d  tnpaoB  of  gospel  eKteDsiou.  It  iros  otkerwise 
in  his  age  and  in  hia  nalioa.  The  terror  of  arme  had  sQcceeded 
in  converting  the  FranlcR  themselves,  and  they  felt  eqnajl; 
juRtified  in  uiing  the  tumult  of  battle  and  the  excitament  of  war 
aa  the  forcrunnere  of  "  baptismal  regeneration."  The  Saracens, 
too,  hod  used  llio  same  agencies  witi  success.  It  ia  Charle- 
RtHgiie  B  great  glorj,  that  though  he  eonqnered  them  as  a  soldier, 
he  governed  them  as  a  Christian  king :  and  that  though  he  com- 
pi'lipd  BubmiBsion  by  force,  he  endeavoured  to  retain  it  bj 
luftruction.  And  that  he  ivas  not  altogether  in  error,  the  reaullJi, 
under  Divine  Providence,  show;  for  this  aelf-aame  Saxon  nation, 
who  dill  anything  rather  than  "receive  the  truth  with  gladness," 
licramo  the  most  zealoua  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  most 
di'Voti'd  adherents  of  the  church,  and  the  most  faithful,  in  tlic 
nrii-r  aget,  in  maintaining  purity  of  worship  and  freedom  of 
thoiiuht. 

^^  lien  hia  doings  are  looked  upon  in  ihe  light  of  hia  purpose*, 
wo  fee  no  reaaon  for  surprise  "that  he  so  on«D  preferrwl  the 
poverty  of  the  north  to  tlie  riohes  of  iJie  south."     Xjet  ua  say. 
rather,  that  if  tliere  is  hononr  due  to  the  reaiatance  of  temp- 
tnlion,  he  is  entitled  to  it,    "  The  weaknesa  of  theOroeks  wonid 
have  ensured  an  easy  victory,"  and  then  the  wealth,  influence, 
»nd  renown  of  a  wider  empire  than  had  ever  been  subjected  to 
one  sceptro  might  have  been  his :  bnt  he  tnms  from  the  entic- 
ing thought,  to  devote  himself  in  numerous  conflicts,  amid  many 
diHIoultiet,  to  the  subjugation  and  civilization  of  the  SaioJi 
tribes,  not  only  becauGe  he  was  intent  on  the  diffusion  of  "the 
light  that  lighteneth  the  Qentiles,"  but  perhaps  abo  to  teeart 
the  safety,  inte^ty.  and  atabiUty  of  hia  empire,  by  the  oonqoeit 
nf  the  enemiea  of  oivil  life.     The  intense,  oootinuona,  and  mnlti- 
form   activitr  of  hia  mind  and   body  during   the   thirty-tlim 
eampai^nu  which  he  headed  in  Oennany — (he  marehiog,  eooBter- 
warfliing.  and  fatigue  wtucb  he  endured — the  boldneaa,  vigour, 
ud  rapidity  of  his  (honghta.  his  r««olutions,  and  his  wtiau— 
llio   inslantaoeouB   d<-eiaiveness   which   hia  preaenoe  gawp  to  a 
onnleat— the  naiatleaa  onaweep.  and  the  hreatUM*  aiovy  of  ail 
hu  expeditiou— the  impetuoaity  of  aetkm  preceded  and  aoeoB- 
«  and  aobriely  of  thought  whitji  be  diflfil^ed. 
f  one  of  nature's  war^nationa.    He  had  llv 
ire  tbouRht.  and  he  exhibited  valour  im  tit 
d<«itma.    It  may  be  tna  that  hm  tkm^naf 
Metered  "waeqa^  a^arauat;"  *    ' 
t»xo>e  had  d«£ed.  a^l  MecM  ' 
n  ttf  B<Mae.  ud  tbt  Ckariei 
«( tke  Om»  m  »olMt 
«•  ftr  i.  mh^mmTTUm^m^ 
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of  the  barbarians  had  unset  the  gigantic  imperialism  of  'Roma  i 
its  magnificent  codes-*— Theodosian  and  Justinian — had  become 
powerless ;  its  greatness  was  thoroughly  abased.    The  hesitancy 
shown  to  the  behests  of  the  wearers  of  the  imperial  dignity 
manifested  itself  in  its  ultimate  results  in  the  almost  universal 
diifusion  of  a  spirit  of  antagonism  to  law.     The  individual  had 
become  all,  the  state  nothing,     From  this  fearful  condition  of 
affairs  there  was  a  natural  recoil  and  revulsion,  which  became 
incorporate  in  feudalism,   clanship,  chieftaincy,   <&c.,  in  divers 
forms,  giving  consolidation  to  the  landed  interest  or  military 
leadership;  while,  in  opposition  to  that  again,  arose  munici- 
palities  as  securities  for  commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures,  or 
rather  industrial  pursuits.    Monastic  institutions  may  have  had 
some  such  poUtioally  conservative  principle  imparted  to  them 
too,  in  the  progress  of  time ;  but  the  papacy  certainly  clutched 
at  imperial  dominion,  more  because  there  was  no  great  opposing 
force  capable  of  being  brought  against  it,  than  because  of  any 
right — scriptural,  hereditary,  or  traditionary — ^which  it  was  able 
to  show.    The  empire  of  Charlemagne  arose  amongst  such  con- 
tending influences  as  these,  and  it  is  some  renown  to  have  been 
the  earliest  to  attempt  the  **  correction  of  abuses,''  and  "  the 
reformation  of  manners,"  in  a  time  of  this  kind.    The  merit  of 
this  becomes  greater,  when  we  reilect  on  the  cautiousness  with 
which  it  was  tried,  and  the  success  with  which  it  was  attended. 
His  capitularies,  though  sometimes  over-minute  and  finical,  are 
enhghtened,  liberal,  and  extensive,  calculated,  however,  rather 
to  soften  the  hardships  and  suspend  the  evils  of  his  own  age, 
than  to  form  enduring  enactments,  from  which  the  legists  of  all 
countries  and  times  might  draw  the  great  and  overruling  prin- 
ciples of  equitable  legislation  and  generous  government.    He 
called  together  so  frequently,  as  to  give  the  assurance  of  formal 
right  to  their  legislative  advice,  assemblies  of  nobles  and  bishops, 
the  only  estates  of  the  realm  then  capable  of  afibrding  counsel 
in  difficulty,  or  help  in  emergency,  ana  may  thus  be  saia  to  have 
initiated  the  system  which  afterwards  resulted  in  representative, 
popular,  legislative  councils,  in  which  the  permanent  estates 
were  recognized  as  possessed  of  certain  privileges  in  the  matter 
of  legal  enactments,  financial  arrangements,  and  the  conduct  of 
wars. 

Of  Charlemagne  as  a  scholar  we  have  not  hitherto  had  occa- 
sion to  speak ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  character,  he  appears  in  a 
^ost  favourable  light.  By  him,  moat  certainly,  knowledge  was 
pursued  under  dimculties  which  few  have  encountered.  There 
IS  something  truly  noble  in  the  assidaity  and  regularity  with 
wliich,  among  all  the  irregularities  of  time  and  place  which, 
during  his  eampaigns,  tended  to  disturb  and  unsettle,  he  studied, 
and  read,  ana  conversed  with  the  learned.  Late  in  life,  he 
^  mdectook  to  acquis  the  art  of  the  scribe ;  he  toilad  most  ener- 
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geticall^,  even  in  the  je&n  of  mature  manliood,  at  tables  of 
declensions  and  paradigms  of  conjug;ations,  that  he  might 
become  skilled  in  the  usage  of  the  classic  tongues  of  antiquity. 
Over  the  dull  mnemonics  and  formulae  of  logic,  and  upon  ihe 
synoptic  tables  of  rhetorical  treatises,  he  spent  much  thought, 
listened  with  care  and  delight  to  expositions  of  their  hidden 
meanings,  and  garnered  the  sayings  of  his  teachers  in  his 
memory.  Books  were  rare,  so  he  collected  around  him  an  asso- 
ciation of  learned  and  thoughtful  men,  and  from  their  oonyer- 
sation,  as  the  best  and  most  readily  accessible  mode  of  attaining 
knowledge,  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  all  the  sciences  of  his 
time.  It  may  be  that  his  "  studies  were  tardy,  laborious,  and 
imperfect;"  but  how  few  are  there  who,  with  the  riches,  in- 
fluence, and  pleasure  of  the  Western  empire  at  their  feet,  would 
hare  turned  from  all  the  modes  of  joy  they  profiTered,  to  seek  a 
higher  gratification  than  they  could  bestow  m  the  teachings  of 
astronomy,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music,  &c. !  Nor  was  it 
his  own  improvement  alone  he  looked  after :  he  had  books  read 
to  his  courtiers  during  the  seasons  of  dining,  and  in  hours  of 
leisure,  when  haplj  they  were  to  be  found,  lie  attended  care- 
fnUy  to  the  education  of  his  children,  insisted  on  the  attainment 
of  their  tasks,  and  taught  them  not  only  to  love  learning,  but  to 
honour  the  learned.  He  himself  took  great  delight  in  literary 
intercourse,  and  among  his  learned  courtiers  he  received  the 
flattering  nom  de  plume  of  David,  in  allusion  to  the  literary, 
victorious,  and  holy  king  of  Israel.  On  them  also  playful  sur- 
names were  bestowed;  e.g.,  Alemir,  his  friend,  adviser,  and 
5 receptor,  was  called  Flaceus  Albinus;  Biculf,  Archbishop  of 
[ayence,  Damoetas ;  Amo,  Aquila ;  and  Angilbert,  Homems. 
This  fact  gives  us  a  pleasing  peep  into  the  kindly  character  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  franJdsh  monarch  and  his  literary 
Mends,  and  shows  him  in  a  most  amiable  light.  Neither  do  his 
merits  under  this  head  end  here ;  he  established  scholastic  insti- 
tutions throughout  his  dominions,  patronized  the  arts,  and  in 
various  other  ways  laboured  for  the  furtherance  of  the  intellec- 
tual welfare  of  nis  people,  the  progress  of  national  instruction, 
and  the  promotion  oi  true  civilization. 

As  a  churchman^  Charlemagne  was  at  once  sincere  and  inde- 
pendent. He  wished  to  be,  as  well  as  to  be  regarded,  not  only 
as  the  guardian  of  justice  and  peace,  the  protector  of  civilization, 
and  the  dispenser  of  culture,  but  also  as  the  regent  of  religion, 
the  temporal  head  of  the  church,  and  the  ^tron  of  the  papacy. 
He  aimed  at  seeing  "  the  seed  of  the  word  sown  in  ficesh  nelcls, 
the  safe  development  of  true  piety  among  the  nations,  and  the 
hosts  of  the  cnurch  united  under  one  sovereign  sceptre,  yet 
having  its  own  august  spiritual  administrator,  guide,  and  head. 
He  clearly  foresaw  the  grasping  at  dominion  which  then  lay 
latent  in  tbe  assumptions  of  the  Popedom^  and  by  a  wise  ana 
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vigorous  stroke  of  policy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
his  son,  took  care  to  mark,  clearly  and  decidedly,  the  distinction 
between  the  hereditary,  temporal  right  to  the  crown  and  privi- 
leges of  the  empire,  and  the  acknowledgment  and  consecration 
of  that  right  by  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair.  Farther  even 
than  this  did  his  cautious  policy  extend ;  for  he  maintained  that 
the  act  of  acknowledgment  at  least  was  reciprocal,  and  that  the 
emperor  had  just  right  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  ground 
of  the  claims  for  accession  to  the  powers  and  honours  of  the 
Vatican.  On  this  account  it  was  determined  that  the  election 
of  the  Pope  should  be  examined  and  confirmed  by  the  crowned 
head  of  the  empire.  Thus  far  we  see  that  he  drew  a  clear  line 
of  division  between  the  temporal  powers  of  a  monarch  and  the 
spiritual  potency  of  a  pope,  confessed  himself  a  sincere  servant 
of  the  church,  yet  maintained  a  thorough  independence.  He 
did  not  arrogate  inconsistent  privileges  to  himself,  nor  did  he 
suffer  inconsistent  encroachments  to  be  made  upon  himself,  his 
subjects,  ]iis  laws,  or  his  dominions. 

The  honest  performance  of  duty  is  the  noblest  heroism,  the 
truest  manliness.  In  what  Heinrich  Heine  beautifully  calls, 
*'the  mighty  strife  of  time,"  we  have  each — kings,  thinkers, 
artizans,  merchants,  &c. — to  bear  our  part.  If  it  oe  well  and 
bravely  done,  whatsoever  may  be  the  form  thereof,  it  is  sacred 
and  noble.  Charlemagne  mvist  be  tried  by  a  loftier  standard  as 
a  man  than  as  au^ht  else,  for  man  is,  in  reality,  a  holier  title 
than  king,  which  is  only  a  manifestation,  in  one  form,  of  human 
energy  and  thought,  and  is  partial,  not  complete.  Judged  as  a 
man,  he  seems  to  become  amenable  to  other  laws,  and  to 
assume  a  deeper  responsibility.  To  keep  one's  own  soul 
free  from  taint  of  sin  is  less  easy  than  to  sit  in  the  centre  of 
the  springs  of  policy,  and  work  them  to  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  Charlemagne  was  passionate,  sensual,  proud,  and,  we 
would  almost  ado,  dishonest.  Most  probably  his  irascibility 
proceeded  from  his  pride,  and  gave  itself  freest  vent  when  any- 
thing opposed  his  wishes  or  resisted  his  control,  guidance,  or 
goremment,  as  in  the  case  of  that  reprehensible  massacre 
of  the  Saxons  on  the  banks  of  the  Aller,  of  which  we  made 
mention  in  Chapter  III.  He  waa  certainly  too  much  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  attainable  through  the  gratification  of  the  sexual 
appetite ;  he  was  somewhat  addicted  to  gluttony ;  and  though 
not,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  intemperate,  he  drank  of 
the  luice  of  the  grape  in  somewhat  considerable  quantities ;  he 
relisned  the  fasts  of  the  church  little,  and  was  more  sedulous  of 
having  seemed  to  conform  to  its  requirements  on  these  points, 
than  to  give  an  honest,  hearty,  and  concurrent  obedience  to  its 
mandates.  In  his  general  policy,  though  it  was  undoubtedly 
goyemed  by  a  great  and  illustrious  idea,  there  was  a  consider- 
able 0pice  of  sel&seekiiig  and  hankering  after  renowiii  panona 
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and  national.    In  his  domestic  relations,  he  was  not  so  pnre, 
refined,  and  regular  as  might  have  been  desirable ;  though  we 
must  recollect  that  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  opinion,  that 
one  of  the  grandest  of  the  royal  prerogatives  was  to  dispense 
with  the  exercise  of  the  virtues,  has  been  abandoned  in  countries 
boasting  of  a  high  civilization.     We  may  attribute,  therefore, 
some,  at  least,   of  Charlemagne's  moral  delinquencies  to  the 
accident  of  his  position,  and  regard  them  more  in  the  light  of 
the  venialities  of  a  king,  than  the  transgressions  of  a  man.    Not 
that  we  mean  to  assert  that  greater  licence  should  be  permitted 
to  tlie  fount^iin  of  all  law,  but  that  we  desire  to  state  and  to 
remember  that  such  licence  has  been  most  usually  granted,  and 
most  usually  taken  advantage  of.    In  a  full  estimate  of  all  the 
difficulties  \*4th  which  his  pathway  through  life  was  beset,  we 
may  conclude  that  he  did  his  best  endeavour  to  live  a  life  of 
manly  and  honourable  industry  and  usefulness ;  that  as  a  man, 
he  strove  to  regulate  his  temper,  control  his  thoughts,   and 
govern  bis  conduct,  according  to  the  highest  conceptions  of  the 
morality  of  his  age ;  in  his  circumstances,  that  he,  like  most 
men,  frequently  failed  in  the  interval  of  resolve  and  execution, 
and  had  frequent  need  of  patient  perseverance,  penitence,  and 
prayer,  to  support,  or  comfort,  or  reinspire  him. 

in  the  brevity  of  a  closing  paragrapn,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  bring  together  into  the  qompass  of  a  sentence  or  two 
the  mighty  merits  of  Charlemagne,  in  all  the  various  points  of 
view  in  which  we  have  attempted  to  look  at  his  doings  and  their 
results.    The  man  who  checked  with  vigour  and  success  the 
turbulence  of  an  unsettled  state,  compelled  the  recognition  of 
national  law,  inspired  a  wide  circuit  of  Europe  with  a  oommon 
interest  and  common  objects,  and  led  men  to  pursue  these 
interests  and  maintain  these  objects  with  collective  counsel  as 
well  as  with  united  resources  and  efforts — ^the  man  who,  while 
using  Christianity  as  the  instrument  for  widening  his  dominions 
and  strengthening  his  throne,  made  it  subservient  to  the  quick- 
ening of  national  life,  the  diffusion  of  peaceful  habits,  and  the 
encouragement  of  civilization — ^the  man  who  used  the  papacy  as 
a  political  agent,  without  lessening  its  dignity  or  influence  as  a 
religious    institution,  and    restrained   its  inordinate  ambition 
while  he  aided  its  development  in  all  useful  modes — ^the  raaa 
who  controlled  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  soldiery,  the  nier- 
chantry,  and  the  mass,  while  he  was  popular  with  all — the  maa 
who  compelled  acknowledgment  from  the  potentates,  not  only 
of  the  Greek,  but  of  the  Persian  empires,  founded  the  original 
of  all  lo^al  societies  and  academies,  and  who  was  the  first  to 
combine  in  one  a  military  monarchy,  a  feudal  nobiUfcy,  a  some- 
what free  commerce,  and  a  kind  of  oonstitutional  aasembly  of 
■)^**"» — ^  *^"^  elaima  to  be  regarded,  not  <mly  as  the  fefcher 
of  the  modem  policy  of  Europe,  but  alto  to  the  legacd  MidT«oe- 
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ration  of  tlie  ages  wliicli  have  benefited  from  Lis  doings  and  by 
bis  life. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  bis  personal  reign  was  only  a  transitory 
good,  and  that  in  tbe  progress  of  after  events  bis  masterful 
policy  was  abandoned,  encroached  upon,  or  suffered  to  fall  into 
inaction.  But  great  men  live  more  truly  in  their  thoughts  than 
even  in  their  deeds  ;  for  the  latter  can  never  be  reproduced,  the 
former  can.  It  was  not  his  vast  empire,  with  all  bis  pomp, 
circumstance,  and  state,  that  Survived  to  tell  succeeding  times 
of  the  real  grandeur  of  Charlemagne ;  it  was  bis  wide  schemes 
of  policy,  his  decided  imperial  authoritativeness,  combined  with 
bis  popular  mode  of  effecting  his  designs,  and  that  nameless 
something  which  one  involuntarily  feels  when  in  the  presence, 
actual  or  ideal,  of  a  strong,  true,  genuine  man.  These  survived, 
and  do  survive,  him  still.  Insensibly,  it  may  be,  the  spirit  of 
bis  pervades  the  thoughts  and  politics  of  all  modern  nations, 
teacning  them,  in  the  hereafter  of  time, — 

**  To  pursae 
The  gradual  paths  of  an  aspiring  change.'* 


DRATit  OF  Geouge  IV. — No  man  clung  to  life  with  greater 
eagerness  than  George  IV.,  or  was  more  unwilling  to  hear  from 
those  about  him  any  hint  or  suspicion  of  his  apparent  decay. 
When  confined  to  his  room,  and  his  case  had  become  evidently 
hopeless,  he  still  felt  the  vital  stamina  so  stronff  in  him,  that  he 
would  not  bebeve  his  own  danger :  he  talked  of  preparations  for 
the  approaching  Ascot  races,  which  he  would  attend  in  person,  and 
showed  a  confidence  in  his  recovery  which  all  around  him  knew 
to  be  impossible.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1830,  prayers  were 
ordered  to  be  read  in  the  churches  for  the  restoration  of  the 
King's  health ;  and,  though  the  work  of  death  was  gradually 
approaching,  the  most  contradictory  accounts  were  constantly 
circulated  of  his  real  state.  At  length  the  awful  moment 
arrived.  He  went  to  bed  without  any  particular  symptom  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  Jane,  but  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  seemed  to  awake  in  great  agitation,  and  called  for  assist- 
ance. Sir  Wathen  Waller,  who  was  in  attendance,  came  to  his 
bedside,  and,  at  his  request,  helped  to  raise  him  from  his  bed. 
He  then  exclaimed,  "Watty,  what  is  thisP  It  is  death! 
They  have  deceived  me!"  and  in  that  situation,  without  a 
struggle,  expired. — Baikes, 

LlPB.— 

The  world's  a  city  foil  of  straying  streets. 

And  desth's  a  markei-place  where  each  one  meets. 

FleUher. 
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ABE  CHUECH-KATES  JUST  AND  NECESSAEY  ? 

NEOATIVE   ABTICLE. — IV. 

Thb  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  thonghtful  to  discuss 
matters  theological  which  of  late  years  has  manifested  itself  so 
greatly,  and  the  extending  prevalence  of  more  correct  and  liberal 
views  on  the  great  and  important  subjects  of  religious  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  conscience,  has  excited  at  the  present  time  a 
particular  interest  in  the  matter  of  Church-rates.  It  is  a  question 
that  has  been  variously  debated,  sometimes  upon  political,  fre- 
quently upon  religious  ffronnds ;  and  the  increasing  opx>03ition 
to  the  payment  thereof  would  seem  to  inspire  a  hope  that 
ultimately  Church-rates  will  cease  to  exist. 

That  they  are  not  just  will,  I  presume,  be  readily  conceded 
when  the  fact  that  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  direct 
robbery  is  demonstrated ;  and  an  investigation  of  the  revenue  of 
the  State  Church  will  show  that  the  institution  of  tithes  was 
originally  intended  to  meet  the  very  expense  that  Church-rates 
are  now  ostensibly  levied  to  defray.  By  their  establishment 
provision  was  made,  first,  for  the  remuneration  of  the  minister ; 
second,  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  fabric ;  and  third,  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  poor.  But  the  Church  swallows 
all.  It  takes  the  first  third,  the  second  third,  and  the  third 
third ;  and,  as  a  writer  on  this  question  very  facetiously  observes, 
"  If  there  could  have  been  a  fourth  third,  I  suppose  the  Church 
would  have  taken  that  too."  Having,  therefore,  once  ^aid  for  the 
preservation  of  the  building  by  way  of  tithes,  it  is  evidently  un- 
just  to  make  another  and  fuse  charge,  and  ask  us  to  paj  the  bill 
twice  over.  The  enormous  income  derived  from  this  source, 
however,  is  an  object  of  great  regard  on  the  part  of  the  dergy, 
and  any  attempt  to  wrest  it  from  them  natmrally  excites  their 
indignation — that  "  handsome  brother  of  anger  and  hatred,"  as 
Coleridee  termed  it.  For  these  reverend  functionaries,  not  con- 
tent witii  a  legitimate  salary,  are  too  prone  to  Mammon-worship 
to  be  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  increasing  their  income. 
"No  wonder,  then,  that  they  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  those 
who,  purely  disinterested,  and  actuated  by  no  motive  save  that 
of  justice,  seek  to  curtail  the  revenues  of  the  Churoh  to  limits 
more  consonant  with  what  is  right  and  what  is  reasonable.  But 
it  is  upon  those  who  advocate  the  abolition  of  Church-rates 
that  they  vent  the  bulk  of  their  spleen  and  the  outpourings  of 
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iheir  wrath.  Scarce  an  arcludiaconal  or  diocesan  visit  is  now  made 
but  what  some  allusion  is  made  to  the  subject  in  question ;  and 
judging  from  the  tone  of  those  allusions,  by  bishop,  archdeacon, 
or  dean,  the  matter  of  Church-rates  is  veritably  regarded  as  "one 
of  the  outposts  of  the  Establishment."  The  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
for  example,  maintains  that  the  repeal  of  Church-rates  would  be 
"  an  act  of  uncalled-for  injustice ;  '  and  he  thus  further  argues, 
"  Even  the  Dissenter  has  no  cause  to  complain.  Either  he  or  his 
ancestors  must  have  purchased  the  lana  liable  to  this  charge, 
and,  in  consideration  of  it,  of  course  gave  a  less  sum  for  it  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  done."  Now,  the  bishop  ou^ht  to 
know  that  the  Church-rate  is  not  a  burden  upon  land  at  ul,  but 
a  tax  upon  tenancy ;  and  he  must  also  be  aware  that  the  rate  is 
never  taken  into  account  in  the  transfer  of  estates ;  and  as  to 
Dissenters  having  no  ground  of  complaint,  I  submit  it  is  ini- 
quitous to  compel  a  man  to  pay  for  the  support  of  buildings  in 
which  a  creed  is  taught  repugnant  to  his  religious  convictions ; 
and  I  am  further  of  opinion,  that  not  even  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester himself  would  consider  it  justice  to— and  he  might,  with 
an  equal  show  of  reason — ^be  called  upon  to  pay  a  rate  for  the 
support  of  Soman  Catholicism,  Mahomedanism,  or  Judaism. 

Another  argument  of  his  (if  such  it  may  be  cisdled)  is,  that  out 
of  12,000  parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  only  415  have  refused 
to  grant  a  Church-rate ;  but  he  forgets  that  the  ]>arishes  which 
have  refused  represent  the  bulk  of  tne  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  population,  and  he  seems  to  be  <H)livious 
altogether  of  the  fact,  that  in  a  great  number  of  the  parishes  who 
still  submit  to  the  Church-rate,  there  already  exists  an  important 
opposition  element,  which  only  requires  to  gather  a  little  more 
strength  in  order  to  achieve  success  by  throwing  off  the  yoke. 
The  endeavours  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  to  make  out  a  case 
in  favour  of  Church-rates  is,  nevertheless,  on  a  par  with  the  con- 
duct of  bishops  in  general ;  for,  unfortunately  for  the  character 
which  they  ought  to  bear,  we  seldom  find  them  disposed  to  assent 
to  the  repeal  of  imposts,  however  obnoxious  and  unfair  they  may 
happen  to  be ;  and  thus  the  spirit  which  once  lighted  Smitnfield 
fires  and  reared  Coventry  stakes,  finds  for  itself  some  mode  of 
action  as  virulent  in  principle,  if  not  so  cruel  in  practice ;  so 
"  what  once  racked,  tortured,  and  incarcerated,  now  refuses  to 
open  sacred  ground  in  which  to  bury  the  unorthodox  dead ;  and 
what  once  burnt,  now  inflicts  a  Church-rate  on  an  opposing 
Dissenter." 

That  Church-rates  are  not  necessary  is  proved  by  the  fa«t^  that 
a  great  number  of  parishes  pay  no  Church-rate  at  all ;  by  the 
fad;,  that  large  sums  of  money  are  easily  raised  by  voluntary 
contribution  towards  the  building  and  restoration  of  churches, 
and,  by  the  admission  of  the  before-named  prelate,  that  ''in 
cases  where  it  was  impossible  to  collect  the  rate  without  en- 
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fCendering  much  contention  and  ill-will,  tbe  drarehwardens  and 
clergy  did  wisely  in  waiving  the  exercise  of  their  right,"  which, 
if  Church  rates  were  absolutely  necessary,  it  would  be  sheer 
folly  to  suppose  they  would  do ;  and,  aa  "  Alpha  *'  very  pointedly 
asks,  **  Wnat  if  the  legislature  should  pass  an  act  abolishing  such 
rates  P  "  The  voluntary  principle  must  then  ineyitably  be  tried ; 
and  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  but  that  religion  would  be 
infinitely  benefited  by  the  change. 

Compulsory  exaction,  imder  any  circumstances,  is  inrariably 
considered  tyrannical  by  those  compelled  to  submit  to  it ;  but 
when  injustice  is  leagued  with  compulsion,  the  aversion  is  in- 
creased, and  hostility  becomes  a  matter  of  self-preservation. 
That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  any  impost  coming  under  the 
above  category  should  be  at  once  repealed,  will,  I  make  no 
doubt,  be  at  once  acknowledged.  Now,  Church-rates  are  not 
only  a  levy  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but,  in  a  form  more  aggravating 
still,  they  become  a  tax  upon  the  conscience ;  and  where  such  is 
the  case  their  abolition  becomes  doubly  desirable. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary  feeling  of  pleasure  that  we 
look  forward  to  "a  period  when  there  shall  be  an  universal 
erasure  from  the  British  statute  books  of  all  legislative  enact- 
ments on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  when  all  legislation  for  the 
future  on  the  same  subject  shall  cease ;  when  there  shall  be  no 
bounty  in  favour  of  one  sect,  and  no  unjust  exactions  in  its  sup- 
port from  others ;  no  religious  monopolies,  and  no  religious  re- 
straints and  privations ;  no  persecution,  and  no  toleration ;  no 
enjoying  of  privileges  by  sufferance  under  unrepealed  statutes 
of  iniquity  and  oppression,  which  leave  victims  exposed  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  cruel,  the  vindictive  suUenness  of  the 
bigoted,  or  the  reckless  irritation  of  the  capricious,  but  when  all 
sects  and  parties  shall  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
left  to  the  efforts  of  their  own  zeal." 

Bilston.  G.  A.  H.  E. 

NEGATIVE  i.ETICL32. — V. 

Tioua  has  it  been  mooted,  whether  or  not  Church-rates  are 
just  and  necessary,  and,  we  believe,  not  without  efiTect  5  for  if 
we  judge  rightly,  there  is  every  day  an  increasing  aversion 
towards  them  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Even  Churchmen 
themselves  are  beginning  to  doubt  their  justice.  In  many 
parishes  the  gift  is  permitted  to  be  voluntary,  in  preference  to 
enforcing  the  extortive  measure  allowed  by  the  law.  We  have 
also  an  instance  of  this  change  of  opinion  in  the  case  of  R.  D.  E., 
who  took  a  negative  side  in  the  last  month's  number  of  the 
Sritish  Controversialist ;  and  though  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  we 
could  wish  (merely  suggesting  a  different  and  less  obnoxious 
ma,nner  of  providing  by  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  church 
buildings,  to  that  at  present  in  use),  yet  we  joyously  hail  these 
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xnanifestatiotiB  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  among  our  Church 
brethren,  and  rejoice  to  think  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  this 
will  have,  when  it  becomes  more  universally  diffused  among 
them.  At  present,  however,  Church-rates  are  still  levied,  and 
many  yet  tnere  are  who  think,  and  are  ready  to  defend  them  as 
just  and  necessary.  And  so  this  may  be  for  some  time  to  come, 
but  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  eventually  they  will  be 
abolished,  and  a  more  just  method  for  keeping  in  order  the 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Establishment  put  in  practice. 

What  our  opinion  is  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the  fore- 
going. Church'rates  are  not  just  and  necessary.  To  make  a 
Dissenter  pay  rates  which  go  to  support  buildings  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England  is  virtually  (though  perhaps  indirectly) 
to  make  him  sanction  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  that  church 
— a  church  which,  in  one  or  other  of  these  points,  he  regards  as 
unsoriptural,  and  rather  to  be  pulled  down  than  supported.  Is 
this  just  P  Is  it  right  that  he  should  be  forced  to  do  a  thing 
which  his  conscience  disapproves  ?  Surely  not.  Why,  then,  is 
this  uncharitable  (and  shall  we  not  say  unchristian  P)  course  per- 
sisted in  P  That  the  conscience  should  be  free  and  uninfluenced 
by  all  State  coercion  is,  we  think,  a  proposition  which  all  right- 
thinking  men  will  admit,  and  is  decidedly  condemnatory  of  the 
law  upon  Church-rates.  Let  the  Churchman  imagine  tJie  posi- 
tion of  affairs  to  be  changed,  and  consider  how  he  would  like  to 
pay  rates  in  aid  of  any  of  the  dissenting  denominations  of  the 
land.  Would  he  not  make  a  sad  outcry  against  it,  call  it  wrong, 
and  object  to  pay  P  Yes ;  and  rightly  so.  But  not  less  valid  is 
the  objection  of  the  Dissenters  to  paying  Church-rates ;  and 
what  Churchmen  would  not  like  to  submit  to  themselves,  they 
ought  not,  in  all  fairness,  to  impose  upon  others. 

Again :  it  is  not  just  to  the  cause  of  God  that  Church-rates 
ehould  be  continued.  All  know,  and  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  many  will  personally  remember,  cases  of  strife  and  ill-will 
occurring  between  men  equally  Christian  in  spirit,  and  equally 
anxious  to  spread  abroad  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel,  solely 
from  the  exaction  of  Church-rates.  The  command,  "  Let  bro- 
therly love  continue,"  is  thus  too  frequently  broken  on  both  sides. 
This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  fault  lies  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  at  the  door  of  the 
Churchman,  who,  if  he  would  but  remove  this  fertile  source  of 
annoyance,  would  quickly  find  a  great  number,  who  now  keep 
coldly  aloof,  ready  to  join  him  heartily  hand  in  hand,  and  assist 
and  forward  him  in  his  Christian  work.  We  beheve  that  much 
less  good  is  now  done  than  might  be,  were  the  various  sects  of 
Christians  less  isolated  than  they  are ;  and  whatever  tends  to 
remove  this  (as  assuredly  the  abolition  of  Church-rates  would), 
should  be  gladly  welcomed  and  put  in  force.  The  evil  we  have 
last  alluded  to  is  still  more  increased  by  reason  of  the  influence 
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which  such  proceedings  havenpon  the  minds  of  unchristian  men. 
When  they  see  those  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Christ's 
gospel  insisting  upon  the  due  payment  of  certain  rates,  and 
pernaps  carrying  it  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  there  suing  for  the 
money,  while  others  of  a  similar  profession  are  as  stronglyresislsug 
and  denying  the  equity  of  tibe  claim,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
it  will  increase  his  loye  for  Christianity,  or  make  it  at  all  proba- 
ble that  he  will,  under  such  views,  ever  think  of  joining  himself 
to  either  party,  and  seeking  that  God  whom  they  are  said  to 
follow.  On  tne  contrary,  it  will  lead  him  to  further  estrange- 
ment from  them,  and  when  it  comes  to  his  own  pocket,  and  he 
also  has  to  part  with  his  money,  the  most  likely  result  is,  that 
he  becomes  a  determined  opponent  of  all  religion.  This  is  not 
imaginary.  We  ourselves  know  many  who  are  only  too  happy 
when  they  can  lay  hold  of  such  instances,  and  publish  them 
abroad,  sneering  at  the  humble  and  peaceful  teachings  of  tlic 
Bible,  and  charging  upon  it  the  dissensions  arising  from  the 
injustice  of  some  of  its  followers. 

Church-rates  are  not  necessary.  This  requires  yery  little 
attention.  The  simple  fact,  that  so  many  dissenting  bodies  in 
the  land  are  continually  erecting  new  chapels  in  wmch  to  wor- 
ship, and  likewise  keeping  the  old  ones  in  proper  repair,  totally 
inde|)endent  of  all  State  support  or  compulsory  payments,  is  a 
sufficient  answer  upon  this  point.  What  is  done  by  them  might 
be  done  by  the  Church  of  England ;  or,  if  its  own  members  will 
not  hold  it  up,  it  deserves  to  fall,  and  Dissenters  cannot  be 
blamed  if  they  also  decline  helping  it.  Here,  then,  we  see  the 
superiority  or  voluntaryism.  The  Dissenter  can  without  diffi- 
culty keep  his  buildings  in  good  order,  but  the  Churchman 
acknowledges  his  inability  to  do  so,  and  compels  others  to  do  it 
for  him.  For  our  part,  we  have  far  more  faith  in  free  gifts  than 
in  forced  ones.  When  the  people  were  necessitated  to  accept  that 
belief  which  the  State  provided  for  them,  very  little  did  religion 
process;  but  when  this  condition  of  things  changed,  it  took 
rapid  strides,  and  entered  the  hearts  and  homes  of  lOl.  And  wo 
entertain  a  firm  opinion  that,  if  the  law  on  Church*rates  were 
annulled,  there  would  be  no  further  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
Established  Church  in  providing  proper  accommodation  for  all  its 
members,  and  far  more  chance  would  there  be  of  its  progression 
than  there  is  at  present.  Many  who  now  give  a  certain  sum 
because  they  are  obliged,  would  willingly  double  or  treble  it, 
were  it  only  a  matter  of  choice. 

J.  B.  J.  ventures  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  tithes.  Has 
he  ever  read  Milton  on  this  point  P  Judging  from  his  article, 
we  should  say.  No ;  and  if  our  surmise  be  correct,  we  would 
advise  him  b^  all  means  to  do  so,  as  it  will  most  probably  give 
him  a  little  information,  which  he  appears  very  much  to  want. 
Leaving  him  to  do  this  or  not,  aa  he  thinks  fit,  but  at  the  same 
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time  assuring  him  he  will  find  all  and  more  than  his  objections 
replied  to  there,  and  plenty  for  him  to  answer  in  his  turn,  wo 
will  pass  on  to  consider  another  argument  or  two  of  his.  Before 
doing  this,  however,  we  would  ask  him  and  other  advocates  of 
Church-rates,  who  think  Scripture  in  their  favour,  to  point  us 
out  a  single  passage  in  the  New  Testament  authorizing  their 
exaction,  or  wnich  may  at  all  warrant  the  extortion  of  money 
for  religious  purposes.  We  know  of  passages  which  tell  us 
plainly  enough  that  Christians  ought  to  give  money  in  support 
of  their  religion  (and  we  should  consider  it  robbing  God  to 
refuse),  but  we  never  heard  of  any  which  say  they  have  a  claim 
upon  those  of  a  different  faith,  and  may  enforce  that  claim  even 
by  means  of  the  law.  The  great  Apostle  would  not  accept  money 
from  the  Corinthians  for  his  services  in  the  ministry,  lest  he 
should  suffer  reproach;  much  less,  then,  would  he  ever  have 
thought  of  compelling  them  to  support  any  particular  body  of 
Christians  from  whom  they  differed  in  matters  of  faith  or  dis- 
cipline. 

"  The  Dissenter,  it  is  said,  keeps  in  order  his  own  place  of 
worship,  and  so  should  the  Churchman.  The  cases  are  not 
parallel,"  &c.  Now  really,  J.  B.  J.,  we  cannot  (excuse  our 
obtuseness  of  perception)  see  this  mighty  difference.  "The 
Dissenter  rears  a  chapel,  snd  makes  an  annual  rent  the  con- 
dition of  worshipping  therein."  Was  J.  B.  J.  ever  stopped  at 
the  door  of  any  dissenting  chapel,  and  told  that  he  could  not 
enter,  because  he  had  not  observed  this  condition  P  We  venture 
to  say  he  was  not,  and,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  dissenting 
congregation  in  the  kingdom  which  would  not  be  happy  to 
accommodate  as  many  as  could  enter.  True  it  is,  that  a  pew 
rent  is  paid  by  the  acknowledged  members  of  the  chapel,  out 
**  the  Churchman,  who  is  well  content  if  all  will  come  in,  makes 
the  same  charge,  in  addition  to  his  demand  of  rates.  If  all  have 
a  right  to  enter,  all  must  pay,  "  whether  they  choose  to  exercise 
their  right  or  not."  If  the  former  "  is  a  svstem  very  far  from 
the  practice  and  teaching  of  either  Old  or  New  Testament,"  the 
latter  method  of  obtaining  double  pay  must  indeed  be  a  wide 
remove  from  Scripture.  To  make  the  injustice  of  Church-rates 
still  more  apparent,  J.  B.  J.  tells  us,  in  one  sentence,  all  may 
come  in,  and  in  the  next,  that  "  church  accommodation  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population."  It  appears  to  us, 
that  when  all  are  bound  to  pay,  there  ought  to  be  sufficient 
accommodation  for  all,  whether  they  come  or  not,  instead  of  a 
mere  fraction  of  them. 

We  are  next  told  that  a  human  government  has  a  right  to  im< 
pose  Church-rates,  from  "  the  fact  that  the  king  in  the  State, 
and  the  priest  in  the  Church,  is  the  twofold  representation  of 
that  theocratic  government  under  which  (be  thinks)  it  must  be 
allowed-  tiie  national  support  of  religion  was  obligatory ; "  and 
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then  triumphantly  askB  J.  B.  J.,  "  Indeed,  how  can  it  be  otbar- 
wise  P  "  for  the  sake  of  argoment,  allowing  the  matter  to  be  as 
he  puts  it,  still  we  say,  it  can  yery  well  "  be  otherwise."  Does 
he  tnink  the  repiresentation  to  be  a  guffloietU  one  /  We  do  not. 
We  will  giye  to  no  "  king  in  the  ^tate,"  and  ''  priest  in  tiie 
Church,"  oo*equal  authority  with  that  God  who  guided  and 
ruled  oyer  the  ancient  Jews.  The  former  is  fallible ;  the  latter 
•nfallible.  The  one  sees  *'  but  in  part ;"  the  other  is  all-wise  and 
all-seeing.  Besides,  if  the  argument  of  J.  B.  J.  were  a  sound 
one,  it  would  not  matter  whether  the  king  in  the  State  were  a 
bloody  eighth  Henry,  and  the  priest  in  tne  Church  a  minister 
of  Satan  and  a  penrerter  of  Goa  s  truth ;  the  required  represen- 
tation would  still  be  there.  But  what  a  representation !  Surely 
J.  B.  J.  did  not  mean  what  he  said,  ana  surely  he  would  not 
giye  them  the  power  he  speaks  of ! 

The  remainder  of  J.  B.  J.'s  article  needs  no  reply.  It  consists 
of  certain  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  time  when  '*  Church  shall 
be  seyered  from  the  State,"  and  prophetic  outpourings  of  eyil 
upon  our  heads  when  we  sh^  hate  Drouj|ht  about  this,  in  our 
opinion,  much  to  be  longed'for  consummaUon  of  tyranny's  oyer- 
throw ;  and  an  inyitation  to  Dissent  to  do  that  whidi  it  has  a 
long  time  been  doing  without  invitation.  This  latt^  part  we 
think  strangely  out  of  place,  considering  that  J.  B.  J.  nas  de- 
yoted  his  article  to  urge  the  continuation  of  an  injustice  towards 
Dissenters.  We  will  now  leave  the  matter  to  the  calm  considera- 
tion of  our  readers,  trusting  we  have  said  suf&cient  to  show 
Church*rate8  to  be  both  ui\just  and  unnecessary, 

Sull  J,  E.  C, 


FuBFOSE.-^It  is  a  sad  sign  when  in  youth — ^the  seasoii  of  in- 
numerable plans— 'when  everything  b  to  be  attempted,  and 
nothing  seems  impossible--*the  scheme  of  the  future  is  left  vague 
and  undefined.  The  prospect,  the  views,  the  purposes  may 
change  every  hour,  and  aSbrd  no  indication  of  anything  but 
youth's  bright  eagerness  ;  but  still  each  hour  must  have  its  plan 
for  the  next,  or  you  may  well  pronounce  l^e  heart  to  be  yaoant, 
desolate,  or  broken.  It  is  my  firm  belief,  that  the  history  of  a 
man's  past  life^as  far,  at  least,  as  its  happiness  or  unhappiness 
is  concerned — may  almost  always  be  told  distinctly  from  ^ 
plans  he  can  form  for  the  future.— (7.  P.  JS.  James. 

ENJOTMENT.-^Each  pleasure  is  as  a  precious  stone  pioked  up 
upon  the  sea-shore — a  thing  to  be  treasured  in  memory;  but 
because  we  find  an  emerald  at  one  moment,  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  neglect  the  diamond  that  we  find  the  next,  or 
the  ruby  that  is  discovered  further  on.  Our  capabilities  of  enioy- 
Ment  were  intended  to  be  used ;  and  he  who  does  not  use  them 
fluls  to  fulfil  one  of  the  greatest  obligations  of  his  nature."—J[iMdL 
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WAS  MABY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  MOttE  SINNED 
AGAINST  THAN  SINNING? 

AFFIBHATI7E  ABTIOtE. — ^III. 

"  Man  is  born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  So 
spake  Eliphaz  long  ago :  so  speaks  tne  sad  story  of  Mary 
Stuart's  eventful  life. 

I  do  not  intend  to  narrate,  however  briefly,  that  story ;  space 
does  not  permit ;  but,  while  viewing  it  as  a  whole,  to  glantje  at 
some  of  those  more  prominent  scenes  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  the  subject  in  hand. 

Mary's  lifetime  might  be  divided  Into  fcur  parts, — ^her  early 
childhood  in  Scotland ;  her  girlhood,  marriage,  and  royalty  in 
France ;  her  vicissitudes  in  the  land  of  her  birth  j  and  her  long 
captivity  by  Elizabeth. 

In  these  her  four  earthly  stages,  misfortune  attended  her. 
Her  mother  being  a  Boman  Catholic,  Mary  is  early  instructed 
in  the  tenets  of  that  church,  and  is  thus  allied  with  a  Cause 
against  which  the  stern  reformers  of  the  day  are  making  rapid 
headway.  She,  too,  is  the  unconscious  cause  of  Henry  vlll.*s 
extreme  measures,  whereby  he  seeks  to  force  her  mother  to 
agree  to  her  marriage  with  his  son  Edward. 

In  spite  of  the  many  festivities  and  comforts  which  dtirround 
her  in  the  "  pleasant  land  of  France  " — the  land  which,  at  part- 
ing, called  forth  the  oft-repeated  exclamation,  "  Farewell,  beloved 
land !  farewell  for  ever ! " — evil,  even  here,  like  a  dark,  lowering 
cloud,  hangs  over  her.  She  is  a  bride — a  king's  wife — but  only 
fbr  a  span.  She  is  proclaimed  by  her  father-in-law  as  not  only 
spTereign  of  Scotland,  but  also  of  England  itself;  and  that  claim, 
ttus  set  forth,  draws  upon  her  the  iU-wlllof  the  relentless  Elizabeth, 

Arrived  in  Scotland,  there  to  goyem  in  person,  she  finds  that 
kingdom  split  into  two  opposing  parties.  How  difficult  is 
Mary*s  task!  There  are  two  parties,  but  they  are  religious 
parties,  and  go  are  as  fiercely  opposed  to  each  other  as  their  re- 
spective religions  are.  To  govern  successfully  would  require 
keen  foresight,  full  self-dependence,  a  masculine  will.  But  here 
a  woman  comes  among  them — a  fair,  gentle  woman.  She  is  all 
but  a  stranger — a  co-religionist  with  the  depressed  party.  She 
declares,  too,  her  resolution  to  remain  a  Roman  Catholic.  Men 
thirsting  for  power  surround  her.  She  is  now  settled  in  a 
country  very  unlike  France.  It  is  a  translation  from  warmth  to 
cold,  from  politeness  to  roughness  of  manners,  from  ease  to  toil. 

p2 
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Bat  had  Mary  these  disadvantages  and  difficulties  alone  to  cope 
Trith,  the  historian  mieht  have  had  to  record  for  our  reading  a 
different  tale.  But  she  has  one  to  thwart  her,  who  in  hp  is  a 
friend,  w^e  at  heart  a  foe.  I  need  scarcely  say  I  refer  to 
Elizabeth.  I  shrink  not  from  laying  most  of  Mary's  misfortunes 
at  her  door.  Does  any  one  question  this  position  P  Let  him, 
then,  j)onder  while,  in  layins  Mary's  case  before  him,  I  of 
necessity  note  the  part  played  by  that  queen. 

Having  resolved  to  comply  with  the  request  of  her  Scottish 
subjects,  to  return  and  live  among  them,  Mary  Stuart  asks 
Elizabe^'s  leave  to  pass  through  England.  She  is  refused. 
She  sets  fortti,  therefore,  to  travel  the  whole  way  by  water.  She 
gets  safely  to  her  destination ;  but  not  by  the  will  of  England's 
queen,  for,  like  so  many  hawks,  ready  to  pounce  upon  their 
prey,  had  her  ships  hovered  about  the  Channel.  Elizabeth's  in- 
tercepting design  fails,  but  there  is  no  abatement  of  her  en- 
mity. Truly,  wie  sends  apparently  friendly  messages  to  her 
cousin ;  but  whatever  they  may  have  appeared  then,  they  are 
now  seen  to  be  as  hollow  as  deceit  could  make  them. 

My  readers  will  call  to  mind  how  Elizabeth  acted  with  reference 
to  Mary's  second  marriage.  She  is  consulted  about  it.  She  will 
not,  however,  give  an  honest,  straightforward  answer.  She 
shuffles.  At  length  she  proposes  the  Earl  of  Leicester  as  a 
suitable  husband,  but  not  with  the  serious  intention  that  the 
suggestion  should  be  acted  upon,  for  she  well  knows  there  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  union.  The  truth  is,  she  wishes,  by 
giving  no  advice,  or  impracticable  advice,  to  keep  Mary  from 
taking  any  step  whatsoever. 

But  Mary  marries  Damley.  Three  considerations,  probably, 
weigh  with  her.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Darnley,  as  well  as 
Mary,  had  a  claim  to  the  English  throne.  By  marrying  him, 
therefore,  she  unites  both  his  and  her  claims.  Li  thus  acting, 
besides,  she  thinks  she  pleases  Elizabeth.  The  handsome  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  man,  as  well  as  his  showy  manners,  stul 
further  incline  her  to  this  course.  Biit  sad  is  that  marriage. 
Damley  turns  out  to  be  a  show — a  sham.  His  conduct  towards 
his  wife  is  imperious  and  petulant.  His  conduct  towards  Bizzio 
is  cruel,  both  as  regards  that  man  and  Mary.  Having,  while 
yet  a  suitor,  used  Bizzio  as  a  ^leans  whereby  to  make  his  mis- 
tress' hand  the  more  sure,  now  that  he  is  a  husband  he  basely 
turns  round,  and  becomes  one  of  his  murderers.  He  is  envious 
of  the  secretary's  influence  with  the  queen ;  he  is  ambitious  of 
tiie  highest  power  in  the  State.  Thus  trouble  springs  up  within 
Marv's  domestic  circle. 

^About  this  time  a  cloud  is  seen  to  lower  from  another  quarter. 

Jhe  Earl  of  Murray,  the  queen's  brother,  is  displeased  at  her 

^'"^^ge*  and  rises  in  arms  against  her.     With  shame  be  it  said 

England's  queen  sanctions  this  insurrection,  and  suhse- 
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quentlv,  when  Murray,  with  a  fellow-fa£fitive,  flies  to  her  court, 
compdyB  him  to  declare  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  any 
way. 

The  plot  of  the  story  now  thickens.  A  scheme  is  entered  into 
against  Darnley,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Earl  of  Bothwell. 
ToB  conspirators  first  urge  a  divorce  upon  Mary.  Bat  upon  her 
steadily  rejecting  the  proposal,  th^  take  more  summary  pro- 
ceedings. You  know  the  result :  Darnley  is  blown  up.  Mary 
has  been  accused  of  being  accessory  to  this  foul  deed ;  but  I 
think  it  most  unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  that  one  who  would  not 
listen  to  a  suggested  divorce  would  sanction  a  cruel  murder. 

Most  unfortunate,  however,  is  the  sad  tragedy  for  Mary. 
She  becomes  the  subject  of  unjust  suspicion,  and,  oeing  loosed 
from  the  marriage  tie,  makes  as  impohtio  and  unhappy  a  move 
as  her  deadliest  foe  could  well  suggest.  I  allude  to  ner  marriage 
with  Bothwell.  Though  many  Esive  wondered  at  the  step,  yet 
no  doubt  strong  motives  impelled  to  it.  Bothwell  bemg  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  her  cause,  Mary,  it  is  likely,  thought  it 
would  be  strengthened  b^  their  union.  Besides,  Bothwell  being 
now  in  power,  if  she  reject  his  addresses,  all  his  influence  may 
be  usedr  aeainst  her.  ^Possibly  such  considerations  were  in- 
fluential. Uratitude  and  fear  may  botii  have  combined.  But  if 
policy  dictated  the  match,  the  issue  shows  that  it  was  short- 
sighted. Bothwell  proves  a  bad  husband.  The  queen  ruins 
her  cause.  She  is  constrained  to  surrender  herself  to  one 
of  the  confederated  lords  who  have  risen  against  her  aud  her 
husband. 

After  a  short  time,  Mary  is  conveyed  to  the  solitary  castle  of 
Lochleven.  There  the  brutal  Lord  Lindsay  forces  her  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  her  son.  But  enemies  not  only  are  cruel,  friends 
become  foes.  Murray,  Mary's  half-brother,  upon  whom  she  had 
bestowed  many  favours,  heartlessly  upbraids  her  on  account  of 
her  errors ;  and  having  accepted  of  the  regency  oflered  him  by 
the  insurgent  lords,  as  heartlessly  steps  into  that  position,  for- 
merly occupied  by  her. 

Mary  is  not  very  long  an  occupant  of  Lochleven  Castle.  She 
has  many  friends  without.  Sympathy  for  her  spreads.  She  has 
a  friend,  too,  at  hand,  and  is  assisted  by  him  to  escape.  Her 
adherents  rally  round  her ;  but  their  loyalty  and  courage  go  for 
nothing,  as  they  are  almost  immediately  defeated. 

Now  that  her  cause  is  lost,  what  sliall  Mary  doP  There  are 
two  courses  open, — to  flee  to  France  or  England.  Unhappily, 
she  trusts  to  Elizabeth's  good  faith,  and  decides  upon  the  latter. 
She  enters  England ;  but  she  is  treated  as  a  prisoner.  Elizabeth 
sets  herself  up  to  be  umpire  between  the  Scottish  queen  and  her 
rebel  subjects,  and  refuses  to  see  her  till  her  mnocencv  of 
Damley's  murder  be  proved.  Mary,  for  the  sake  of  satisfyinji^ 
Elizabethi  consents  to  enter  into  tne  matter.    A  commission  if 
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held  at  York.  The  hardened  Murray  comes  forward  as  accuser. 
But  the  case  is  not  proved  against  the  captive  queen,  Elizabeth 
declaring  so.  Nevertheless,  Mary  is  still  kept  under  guard,  and 
continues  so,  moved  about  from  castle  to  oastle,  for  nearly  nine- 
teen years. 

Let  me  ask,  What  right  had  Elizabeth  to  hold  in  custodythe 
Queen  of  Scots  P  Who  made  her  a  judge  in  the  matter?  What 
would  Britons  have  said  and  done  if  honk  Philippe  had  been, 
upon  his  taking  refuge  in  England,  delivered  over  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  trusty  guardians,  victoria  declaring  herself  umpire 
between  him  and  the  French  people  P  Would  not  Englishmen 
have  said,  "It  shall  not  be'  P  But  what  great  difference  is 
there  between  the  two  cases  P  Certainly,  in  the  latter  instance, 
Victoria's  conduct  would  be  more  unaccountable,  but  not  more 
unwarrantable  than  Elizabeth's.  To  account  for  Elizabeth's  con- 
duct is  not  hard. 

Years  roll  by,  and  Mary  is  still  a  prisoner.  Broken  in  health, 
she  is  sick  of  **  that  hideous  dream,  miscalled  life."  But  she 
need  not  wait  long  to  be  rid  of  it.  Her  enemies  are  plotting. 
An  ill-sustained  case  is  made  out  against  her,  and  on  insufficient 
evidence  is  she  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  Accused  of  being 
concerned  in  Babington's  conspiracy,  and  of  plotting  against  the 
life  of  Elizabeth,  she,  unassisted  by  lawyer,  vindicates  her  in- 
nocency,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  refuses  to  admit  the 
authority  of  the  court  before  which  she  is  arraigned.  My 
readers  will  recollect  the  character  of  the  court,  it  was  called 
together  in  conformity  with  an  act  passed  about  a  year  before, 
which  declared  that  the  Queen,  upon  any  insurrection  or  the 
like  taking  place,  might  appoint  commissioners  to  try  anv  parties 
concerned  ;  and  that  those  whose  cause  was  espoused,  let  them 
be  aware  or  not  of  th^  proceedings  in  their  behalf,  should  lose 
all  right  to  the  throne,  and  become  liable  to  be  tried  for  thelt 
lives.  This  abominable  act  was  aimed  at  Mary  Stuart.  In 
accordance  with  it,  she  was  tried,  condemned,  and  eseeuted. 

It  mav  be  said,  that  such  an  extreme  measure  was  necessafv 
to  uphold  Protestantism  and  keep  Elizabeth  on  the  EngHsh 
throne,  since  the  Pope's  bull  had  lately  been  issued,  and  mt^ch 
discontent  existed  among  the  English  Homan  Catholics.  To 
this  I  would  say,  that  tf  it  was  necessary,  Elizabeth  created  that 
necessity  by  her  cruel  conduct  during  th^  preceding  dozen  and  a 
half  years.  But  I  am  not  convinced  it  was  necessary.  In  either 
ease,  however,  Elizabeth  is  no  less  guilty.  Shatue  upon  her! 
She  begins  by  intrigue }  she  ends  with  murder. 

Kow  that  you  and  I,  reader,  have  eome  to  the  lasfc  sad  catas- 
ttophe,  let  us  drop  the  curtain.  I  hope  that,  aided  by  the  fbre- 
goin|[  Suggestions,  your  memory  has  filled  in  the  picture.  Spacq 
aHows  me  but  to  hint.  If  meagreness  be  present,  it  is  not  fo^ 
Want  of  available  matter;  if  weakness,  not  on  account  oi  a  bad 
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cause.    Firmly  do  I  believe  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
" more  sirmed  against  than  sinning" 
Dublin,  P.  D. 

The  pages  of  history  reflect,  as  through  a  mirror,  the  past 
events  and  processes  of  time ;  they  show  to  us  the  gentle  rising 
of  civilization ;  they  illume  the  names  and  actions  of  those  who 
sought  their  country's  weal,  and  pass  an  xmdying  stigma  upon 
those  who  rendered  themselves  oonoxious  by  their  doings.  It 
takes  us  back  into  the  ages  of  barbarism  and  feudalism,  into 
those  ages  of  oppression  and  dissent,  persecution  and  intolerance ; 
it  marks  the  leaders,  actors,  and  designers,  who  have  appearedupon 
the  stage  of  government,  and  reveals  their  workings  and  designs. 
By  it  we  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  past,  and  reason  upon  the 
future.  As  we  view  the  surface  of  bygone  ages,  we  observe 
marks  which  cannot  be  eradicated,  deeds  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, names  that  are  immortal,  some  on  account  of  their  high 
attainments  and  valuable  services,  others  on  account  of  their  hieh 
position,  oftentimes  associated  with  sordid  vices,  cunning  craili- 
ness,  deceitful  hypocrisy,  and  vileness,  almost  without  measure. 

Such  an  one  was  the  royal  personage  whose  conduct  forms 
the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  We  regret  and  lament  her 
course  and  sad  end,  but  we  cannot  sympathize  with  her,  on 
account  of  her  ignominious  conduct.  Her  first  act  upon  landing 
in  Scotland  was  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  celebrated 
reformers,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  propositions  of  the 
"  deputies  who  were  sent  to  France  with  the  invitations  of  the 
nobles,  who  could  not  promise  her  more  than  the  private  exer- 
cise of  her  religion;"  yet  she  allowed  herself  to  be  influenced  by 
the  corrupt  advice  of  her  uncles  and  her  party  friends,  intending 
to  take  advantage  of  the  friendly  spirit  which  was  manifested  on 
her  arrival,  ana  to  show  forth  their  preconcerted  plans,  which 
were  to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion,  and  effectually  to 
abolish  it ;  and  as  such  also  was  Queen  Mary's  heart's  desire,  she 
openly  celebrated  mass  the  first  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  which 
brougnt  down  upon  her  the  odium  of  the  nation,  for  they  well 
knew  that,  if  she  persisted  in  her  course,  old  scenes  would  b3 
revived,  the  deeds  of  horror  which  were  transpiring  on  th3 
continent  would  become  familiar  to  their  sight,  as  with  her  fo.^m 
of  religion  they  would  not  accord,  for  the  nation  had  thrown  off 
the  papal  yoke,  and  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  was  inhaled  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  **  Threlkeld  "  describes  her 
faith  as  beinsr  an  enlightened  one.  We  would  ask.  Is  that  an 
enlightened  faith  whicn  allows  not  liberty  of  conscience,  and  to 
gain  its  end  would  deluge  the  land  with  blood,  even  at  the 
present  day,  for  the  spirit  of  that  faith  is  unchangeable  P  Ear- 
nestly was  Mary  warned  of  the  danger  of  her  intended  marriage 
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witli  Daniley,  a  man  in  whom  the  Scottish  nation  had  no  hope, 
and  no  desire ;  but  she  had  set  her  inflexible  love  upon  him,  and 
no  amount  of  entreaty  could  remove  it :  dire  was  the  result, 
mournful  was  the  end  of  her  recklessness.  The  affirmative 
writers  upon  this  question  hare  endeavoured  to  acquit  her  of 
taking  part  in  that  murderous  transaction,  but  evidence  could 
not  be  more  to  the  contrary,  could  her  after  conduct  have  been 
more  condemnatory.  Nearly  all  historians,  except  Catholic 
ones,  concur  in  this.  We  quote  but  one,  and  that  liord  Camp- 
bell, who  certainly  is  not  prejudiced  against  her,  but  rather 
otherwise.  He  says,  in  his  **  Lives  of  3ie  Lord  Chancellors," 
"  I  am  sorry  to  acknowledge  that  the  proofs  of  her  being  privy 
to  the  murder  of  Darnley  are  quite  overwhelming."  ludeea, 
every  unbiassed  mind  readily  adnuts  it.  The  behaviour  of  Ejiox 
towards  her  was  neither  "  unmanly ' '  nor  "  unchristian."  Firmly 
and  strenuously  did  he  oppose  her  errors ;  faithfully  did  he 
warn  of  the  probable  results  of  her  conduct :  neither  were  his 
fears  ungrounded,  for  in  the  end  they  were  fully  verified.  He 
had  tasted  a  little  of  the  sweets  of  liberty,  his  neart  wrung  for 
his  country  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  in  its  cause 
and  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom  manfully  he  did  battle, 
courageously  he  plied  his  task,  unflinchingly  he  led  the  van,  or 
Scotland  would  have  been  again  overrun  by  Popish  misrule. 
Glorious  was  his  achievement ;  he  was  truly  the  father  of  their 
present  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  interviews  with  Mary 
proved  her  to  be  deceitful  and  captious ;  she  could  hypocritically 
shed  tears,  and  cantingly  make  promises  she  never  intended  to 
perform. 

After  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  her  life  was  a  series 
of  self-wrought  misadventures,  brought  on  by  her  untoward 
acts  and  impolitic  designs.  She  found  Scotland  tranquil  and 
happy ;  she  fled  from  it  in  a  state  of  uproar  and  riot.  "  The 
women  be  most  furious  and  impudent  against  the  Queen,  and 
yet  the  men  be  mad  enough,"  writes  one.  Her  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  coupled  with  her  tragic  end,  has  created  her 
many  friends,  as  the  tendencies  of  our  nature  cause  us  to  sym- 
patmze  with  fallen  j^eatness,  even  though  the  punishment  may 
be  well  deserved.  Her  trial,  of  a  truth,  was  not  conducted  with 
that  spirit  of  fairness  which  we  in  this  day  demand.  Neverthe- 
less, she  pleaded  guilty  to  the  chief  points  of  the  accusation 
(excepting  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  assassinate  Eliza- 
beth, the  knowledge  of  which  she  denied),  and,  considering  the 
times,  and  the  state  of  equity  judgment,  we  say  that  she  was 
not  villanously  dealt  with ;  and  reviewing  the  course  of  her  life, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  affirmative  of  this  question, 
but  otherwise,  we  would  say,  that  she  was  not  '*  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning." 

Nottingham,  S«  B. 
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OUGHT  THE  FEANCHISE  TO  BE  EXTENDED  P 

AFFIEMATIVB  AETICLE. — III. 

The  franchise  ought  to  be  extended,  if  the  representative  ele- 
ment of  our  Government  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  myth. 
At  present,  we  boast  of  the  glorious  constitution  under  which 
we  five ;  of  the  beautiful  exactness  with  which  the  various  powers 
in  the  State  are  so  balanced  as  to  produce  one  harmonious  whole ; 
of  the  representative  form  of  Government  which  is  the  pride  of 
the  whole  world.  Yet  the  glorious  result  is  little  more  than  an 
accident — the  height  to  which  we  have  attained  owes  little  to 
the  representative  principle,  of  which  we  speak  so  highly.  In 
reality,  to  call  our  Government  a  representative  one  is  entirelv  a 
misnomer ;  it  is  only  so  in  a  secondary  signification.  In  wnat 
manner  does  our  Parliament  represent  the  people  of  England  P 
The  fact  is,  they  are  nearly  unrepresented.  The  members  of  the 
Lower  House  owe  their  elevation  entirely  to  the  votes  and 
influence  of  the  wealthy  and  titled  classes,  and  naturally  repre- 
sent their  interests  before  all  others.  The  representation  of  the 
people  has  always  been  the  avowed  purpose  for  which  the  Lower 
House  was  estaolished ;  and  all  legislators  who  have  acted  dis- 
interestedly, with  the  sole  object  of  benefiting  their  country, 
have  tried  to  make  the  Lower  House  essentially  a  People's  House. 
At  one  time,  the  son  of  a  peasant  was  eligible  ior  election,  the  son 
of  a  peer  ineligible.  Members  were  paid,  so  that  circumstances 
might  not  prevent  one  otherwise  well  qualified  from  representing 
the  views  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  were  desirous  of  electing 
him  as  their  representative.  We  have  changed  all  this,  but 
whether  for  the  better  we  have  not  at  present  to  decide.  There 
is  one  other  characteristic  of  the  earlier  Parliaments  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  imder  discussion.  It  is  this, — the 
House  of  Commons  represented  the  people,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  aristocracy.  The  management  of  the  concerns  of  the 
people  was  to  be  entrusted  to  persons  chosen  by  and  out  o/*  the 
people.  Judffed  by  this  stanaard,  how  chuiged  has  the  House 
of  Commons  become !  It  is  no  longer  a  house  for  commoners, 
but  almost  wholly  one  for  aristocrats.  To  prove  how  little  the 
people  are  represented,  examine  the  list  of  members,  and,  with 
Tew  exceptions,  we  shall  find  that  they  consist  of  noblemen, 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  Government  officials,  and  com- 
moners more  or  less  connected  with  the  aristocracy.  The  county 
representation  is  no  representation  at  all.    It  is  only  in  the  large 
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and  populous  towns  that  the  people  have  any  voice  in  the  choice 
of  members.  Elsewhere,  influence,  bribery,  and  landed  interest 
share  the  spoil.  It  is  not  because  the  relatives  of  peers  have  talent, 
wisdom,  and  patriotism  more  than  faU  to  the  lot  of  ordinary 
mortals,  that  they  fill  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  men  returned  by  the  larger  constituencies  determine  the 
contrary.  The  men  of  mark  m  the  House — the  useful,  hard- 
working members-^are  almost  all  returned  by  the  largest  con- 
stituencies. The  noisy,  business-hating  members — the  titular 
nobles,  and  their  hangers-on — the  needy  partisans — those  who, 
in  fact,  impair  the  representative  character  of  the  House,  and 
whose  presence  prevents  that  due  attention  to  the  concerns  of 
the  people  which  they  deserve — ^have  obtained  their  seats  through 
the  smaller  constituencies.  They  are  the  representatives  of  these 
small  constituencies ;  but  in  no  respect  are  they  the  representa- 
tives of  the  free  votes  of  the  electors  of  these  constituencies — 
influence,  bribery,  and  intimidation  have  gained  them  their  seats. 
The  more  numerous  the  electors,  the  purer  the  constituency,  is 
almost  an  invariable  rule.  Extend  the  franchise,  and  bribery 
and  corruption  will  not  have  the  same  facilities  for  procuring  the 
return  of  a  titled  nobody  in  preference  to  one  more  qualified,  but 
lacking  a  titular  prefix  to  his  name. 

We  are  no  advocates  of  universal  suffrage,  but  we  contend 
that  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
without  admittmg  any  to  the  enjoyment  of  electoral  powers  who 
are  incapable  of  rightly  discharging  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
Universal  suflfhige  would  give  something  like  Jhur  and  a  half 
millions  of  electors ;  the  present  constituency  is  no  more  than 
three-fburths  of  a  million.  And  this  paltry  committee  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  tne  people  are  repre- 
sented !  Three-fourths  of  a  million  out  of  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants of  England  and  Wales  are  alone  capable  of  having  a 
voice  in  affairs  of  the  nation !  There  are  undoubtedly  three 
millions  of  persons  at  present  perfectly  well  qualified  to  exercise 
elective  powers.  Why  should:  the  parliamentarjr  franchise  be  so 
much  more  difficult  of  attainment  fiian  the  municipal  one  ?  Do 
they  not  eaually  require  the  same  amount  of  integrity,  the  same 
educational  powers,  and  the  same  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  public  welfare  and  prosperity  P 

"  Beta  "  declares  the  country  does  not  want  an  extended  fran- 
chise ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  that  inveterate  enemy  of  reform, 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  allay  public  excitement,  has  actually  con- 
sented to  bring  forward  some  measure  of  reform  next  year,  when 
the  franchise  wiU  not  be  overlooked.  Either  "Beta"  cannot 
read  the  "  signs  of  the  times,**  or  the  Prime  Minister  is  remark- 
ably timorous.  "  If  the  franchise,"  says  "  Beta,"  "  be  a  boon — a 
privilege— let  it  be  thrown  open  lo  the  mass,  and  it  is  no  longer 
a  boon  or  a  privilege— it  is  no  longer  act  object  of  etdier  am- 
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bition  or  desire ;  and  as  we  deny  tlie  premise,  so  we  deny  the 
conclusion — i.  e.,  that  England  presents  the  appearance  of  *  mis- 
management on  the  one  hand,  and  distrust  on  the  other.*  " 
That  may  be  your  opinion,  **  Beta ; "  we  think  differently.  Gro 
into  the  coal  and  Iron  districts,  and  you  will  soon  change  your 
views.  You  will  find  there  anything  but  a  contented  populace. 
With  nothing  less  than  an  extended  franchise  can  we  hope  to 
allay  the  wide-spread  discontent  which  prevails.  Government 
jobbery,  unequal  taxation,  expensive  wars,  trade  failures,  are  all 
attributed  to  the  non-representation  of  the  people ;  hence  the 
trading  agitator  is  always  received  and  listened  to  with  attention. 
Make  the  representation  what  it  professes  to  6e,  and  his  occupa- 
tion is  gone.  Let  the  people  recognize  the  House  of  Commons 
as  really  representing  the  country,  and  they  will  look  upon  its 
measures  with  confidence,  instead  of,  as  now,  investigating  every 
measure  brought  forward  therein  in  a  captious  and  discontented 
spirit.  Do  not  let  It  be  understood  that  this  great  country  can 
only  be  governed  by  corruption,  influence,  and  intimidation, 
under  the  disguised  name  of  representation ! 

The  views  enunciated  by  "Alpha"  entirely  demolish  the 
flimsy  defence  set  up  by  "  Beta  **  for  "  things  as  they  are."  The 
question  does  not  resolve  itself  into  the  one  given  by  "Beta," 
•*  Are  the  uneducated,  the  unsettled,  in  fact,  the  unrepresented, 
to  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  those  who  are 
at  once  the  wealth  and  mainstay  of  England?  "  "Alpha"  con- 
tends the  franchise  ought  to  be  given  to  all  "  householders  pay- 
ing a  rental  of  £8  per  annum,"  and  men  "  in  lodgings  whose 
income  amounts  to  £70  per  annum."  Are  not  such  men  per^ 
fectly  qualified  to  exercise  the  franchise  ?  "  Beta  "  would  in- 
sinuate that  they  are  ♦*  uneducated,"  or  "  unsettled,"  fbr  these 
alone,  according  to  him,  form  "  the  unrepresented  " !  1  He  does 
not  approve  of  the  admission  to  the  rights  of  the  franchise  of  all 
who  have  arrived  at  manhood,  but  "  would  rather  have  the  line 
drawn  somewhere."  We  agree  with  him;  but  let  the  line  of 
demarcation  be  drawn  so  as  to  exclude  those  unfltted  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  the  franchise — do  not  let  it  exclude  the  whole  of 
the  operative  classes.  Does  the  fact  of  paying  £10  a-year  rent 
"  confer  the  power  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong  "  f 
No  1  Then  what  do  we  gain  bylimitlng  the  franchise  to  those 
paying  £10  per  annum  rent?  We  exclude  the  operative  classes, 
vrhShi  vre  ^imxt  i^^  small  retail  shopkeeper,  ^ow,  it  is  an  in- 
contestable fact,  that  our  skilled  artizans  are,  as  a  class,  more 
intelUgent  and  better  educated  than  the  petty  shopkeepers. 
Bejides,  the  latter  are  far  mote  dependent  than  the  ft)rmer. 
They  are  asaailei  by  intimidation  on  all  sidea,  and  so  far  from 
being  -*  free  and  independent  votera,"  they  are,  almost  to  a  man, 
al  thd  mercy  of  their  ctt3toiU3i*8.  The  masse?  of  their  poorer 
cikstomars  draw  them  one  way,  and  the  individual  influences  of 
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the  richer  in  another.    It  is  from  the  actions  of  this  dass  that 
**  Beta  "  draws  his  inference  that  the  possession  of  the  franchise 
is  not  a  boon  and  a  privilege.    At  a  contested  election  they 
seldom  vote.    And  why  P    Not  because  they  have  no  desire  to 
do  so,  but  simply  because  they  dare  not.    Let  them  be  protected 
by  the  Ballot,  and  they  would  soon  shake  off  their  seeming 
Bupineness.    The  amount  of  house-rent  is  no  boundary  whereby 
to  distinguish  a  social  class.    The  London  ten-pounder  sinks  far 
below  the  provincial  six-pounder.    An  individual  paying  a  rent 
of  £6  per  annum  in  an  agricultural  district  would  rank  higher  in 
every  respect  than  one  paying  £20  in  the  regions  of  White- 
chapel.    It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  assert  that  the  franchise  is 
already  within  the  reach  of  all,  as  **  Beta  "  does  when  he  says, 
"Let  the  schoolmaster  come  first;  let  them  be  shown  their 
duties  and  privileges ;  let  them  rightly  understand  their  social 
position ;  and  then,  when  you  have  given  them  the  key,  they 
will  soon  procure  for  themselves  an  entry  to  the  poUin^  booth." 
In  every  large  town  there  are  thousands  of  moral,  industrious, 
well-educated  young  men,  entirely  shut  out  from  the  franchise, 
for  no  reason  at  idl  except  the  paltry  one  that  they  are  not 
householders.    They  hold  important  positions  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence, requiring  tiie  possession  of  skill,  energy,  intelligence, 
and  probity ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  nave  a  vote  in 
the  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament  equally  with  the  petty 
greengrocer,   costermonger,   oyster-vender,   or  cat*8-meat-man. 
whose  only  qualification  is  a  dirty,  dilapidated  tenement,  rented 
at  £10  per  annum.    And  it  is  in  support  of  such  injustice  as 
this  that  "  Beta  "  will  "  tlurow   down  the  gage  to  all  com- 
batants " ! 

J.  L.  P.  shirks  the  question,  after  the  approved  example  of  his 
leader.  "  The  franchise  will  be  extendea  when  the  people  are 
prepared  for  it."  To  prove  that  they  are  not  prepared,  he  has 
brought  forward  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show  the  backward  state 
of  education  in  this  country.  The  case  is,  however,  not  worse 
than  we  have  made  it  out  to  be  in  some  former  debates.  There 
is  still  plenty  of  scope  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  Exten- 
sion of  the  u'anchise,  J.  L.  P.,  does  not  necessarily  mean  universal 
suffrage. 

When  J.  L.  P.  takes  "  Alpha "  to  task  for  coming  to  hasty 
conclusions,  he  should  be  careful  to  be  himself  in  the  riffht.  He 
believes  that  *' Mechanics'  Institutes  are  supported  ddiefly  by 
those  who  have  the  francHse  imder  existing  arrangements." 
From  the  experience  we  have  had  of  such  institutions,  we  draw 
quite  a  different  conclusion.  They  are  certainly  not  much  fre- 
quented by  the  lower  orders.  They  are,  we  say,  principally 
supported  by  merchants'  clerks,  assistantis  in  the  variouspro- 
fessions  and  trades,  and  the  superior  class  of  artizans.  These 
individuals  do  not  possess  the  franchise,  as  the  majority  of  them 
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are  single  men,  living  in  lod^^ings ;  and  it  remains  for  J.  L.  P.  to 
make  out  a  case  for  the  contmnance  of  snch  a  state  of  things. 

The  articles  of  our  opponents  contain  not  a  single  valid  objec- 
tion to  such  an  extension  of  the  franchise  as  that  advocated  by 
"Alpha."  They  deal  in  generalities,  attempting  to  hide  the 
qualifications  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  under  the  short- 
comings and  i^orance  of  '*  the  labouring  class,  and  the  humbler 
class  of  operatives." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  draw  attemtion  to  '*  Alpha's  *'  well 
digested  article.  The  time  at  our  own  disposal  has  been  so 
limited,  that  we  can  only  hope  to  have  succeeded  in  crudely 
setting  forth  but  a  few  additional  points  bearing  on  the  question. 

Taliesin. 


Disgust. — Providence  has  placed  disgust  at  the  door  of  all 
bad  places. — Eugene  Sue. 

Sib  William  Follett. — If  it^had  pleased  Providence  to 
prolong  his  days,  he  would  have  afforded  a  nobler  subject  for 
some  future  biographer  than  most  of  those  whose  career  it  has 
been  my  task  to  delineate.  When  he  was  prematurely  cut  off, 
the  hignest  office  of  the  law  was  within  his  reach ;  and  I  make 
no  doubt,  that  by  the  great  distinction  he  would  have  acquired 
as  a  judge,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  an  orator,  a  deep  interest 
would  have  been  given  to  all  the  incidents  of  his  past  me,  which 
they  want  with  the  vulgar  herd  of  mankind,  because  he  never 
sat  on  the  bench,  nor  had  titles  of  nobility  conferred  upon  him. 
One  most  remarkable  circumstance  would  have  been  tola  respect- 
ing his  rise  to  be  the  most  popular  advocate  of  his  day^  to  be 
Attorney-General,  and  to  be  a  powerful  debater  in  the  House 
of  Commons  —  that  it  was  wholly  unaccompanied  by  envy. 
Those  who  have  outstripped  their  competitors  have  often  a  great 
drawback  upon  their  satisfaction,  by  observing  the  grudging  and 
ill-will  with  which,  by  some,  their  success  is  beheld.  Such  were 
FoUett's  inoffensive  manners  and  unquestioned  superiority,  that 
all  rejoiced  at  every  step  he  attained,  as  all  wept  when  he  was 
snatcned  away  from  the  still  higher  honours  which  awaited  him. 
— Zord  Campbell. 

Mattbb  akd  Spibit. — 

Natural  things 
And  spiritual — ^who  separates  these  two 
Xn  art,  in  morals,  or  the  social  drift. 
Tears  up  the  bond  of  nature,  and  brings  death ; 
Paints  futile  pictures,  writes  unreal  verse, 
^^ads  vulgar  days,  deals  ignorantly  with  men. 
Is  wrong,  in  short,  at  all  points. — £!,  JS,  Browning. 
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WOULD  THE  MAINE  LAW  BENEFIT,  OB  BE 
POSSIBLE  IN  ENGLAND. 

NEGATITE  iHTICLE. — III. 

THOUQHprepared  to  answer  the  question  negatively,  in  justiee 
to  myself,  xmust  premise  that  few  or  none  more  readily  admit 
the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  drinking  customs  of  the 
country  than  I  do,  nor  the  good  already  achieved  bv  the  tem- 

Serance  movement,  the  complete  success  of  which  f  cordially 
esire,  but  I  would  not  have  its  triumph  secured  at  the  sacrifice 
of  fkir  play,  honesty,  and  candour ;  therefore  1  am  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Maine  Law.  As  P.  Q.  L.  E.,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  article,  observes,  "repression  is  not  reformation;" 
and  he  might  as  correctlv  havi3  said,  that  coercion  seldom  produces 
conviction.  Our  friend  **  Case,"  too,  mak^  an  assertion  that  I 
fully  and  freely  endorse — "  Prohibition  is  a  word  hated  of  Eng- 
lish ears."  And  I  believe  so  too,  with  most  Englishmen,  'Ht  is  a 
matter  of  moral  right  to  eat  and  drink  as  they  please,'*  a^d 
any  interference  with  that  right  is  sure  to  be  resented. 

The  Neal  Dows,  and  others  enamoured  of  Maine  Lawisnl^  not 
content  with  denouncing  the  liquor  traflc,  now  seek  to  destroy 
it.  With  them  its  contmuance  is  a  calamity,  and  its  retention 
ruin.  Satisfied  with  the  punip  themselves,  tiiey  would  compel 
all  to  forego  the  bottle,  f^ncL  cling  to  the  pump  likewise.  Having 
tried  persuasion,  and  failed,  mey  are  now  endeavouring  to 
obtain  a  legislative  enactment  to  do  the  work  that  all  their  logic, 
labour,  and  learning  could  not  accomplish. 

The  Maine  Law  principle  is  uniust  and  absurd;  too  promis- 
cuous in  its  application,  too  partial  in  its  effects,  and  too  tyran- 
nical to  be  either  beneficial  or  practicable.  "  On  its  principle, 
to  abolish  pocket-picking,  you  must  prohibit  property,  or  make 
it  impossible  to  steal."  Were  the  liquor  traffic  abolished,  it 
would  virtually  be  imjjossible  for  the  poor  man  to  get  a  glass  of 
ale,  without  an  infraction  of  the  law,  except  some  friend,  better 
off  than  himself,  gave  him  one.  Too  poor  to  brew,  and  too 
weak  to  abstain,  what  must  he  do,  be  a  daily  suppliant,  or  a 
constant  law-breaker  P  The  moderate  drinker,  iiis  who  occa- 
sionally takes  a  glass  to  refresh  or  cheer  himself,  undi^  its  arbi- 
trary reghni  would  be  equally  debarred  of  that  which  to  him  is 
both  a  luxury  and  a  necessary,  as  he  to  whom  it  is  a  curse 
and  a  degradation. 

G.  J.  Holyoake,  in  hia  disonssion  with  Dr.  F.  '&,  Lees,  ob- 
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served,  "  Mj  friend,  Frank  Grant,  affirms  tliat  the  achoccUes  of 
moderation  are  the  worst  enemies  to  the  temperance  canse,  since 
they  keep  wide  open  the  door  we  are  strivmg  to  shnt  and  to 
bolt.  Kow  this  is  simply  fanaticism.  You  have  a  right  to  close 
the  vintage  door  against  the  one  man  in  5,000  who  goes  reeling 
through  it,  because  he  is  a  low,  indecent  fellow,  but  you  have  no 
right  to  treat  as  inebriates,  and  shut  the  vintage  door  against, 
the  4,000  moderate  men  as  upright,  as  sure-footed,  and  as  decent 
as  the  teetotaler,  and  who  takes  a  glass  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  teetotaler  declines — ^because  it  increases  health  and  enjoy- 
ment." Again :  though  it  would  thus  be  excessively  tyrannical 
to  the  poor  and  moderate,  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  gratifi- 
cations of  the  wealthy  and  drunken.  They  whose  incomes 
would  admit  of  the  same,  mi^ht  still  brew  and  drink  as  much  as 
they  chose.  It  sets  no  limits  to  private  potations ;  thus  the 
moderation  that  publicity,  in  a  measure,  ensures,  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  sottish  indulgences  at  home.  The  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  the  English  are  such  that  stamp  them  as  a  straight- 
forward, open,  and  manly  race  of  people.  But  Maine  Lawism 
would  tend  to  make  them  dissimulative,  restive,  and  deceptive. 
"  A  Maine  Law  would  get  rid  of  one  honest,  open  vice,  to  intro- 
duce one  hundred  in  their  place."  All  arbitrary  measures  are 
generally  evaded  by  cunning,  or  openly  set  at  defiance.  By 
some  method  or  other,  the  coerced  invariably  fi'ee  themselves 
from  the  bondage  imposed  upon  them.  So  would  it  be  in  this 
matter ;  were  the  Maine  Law  to  be  adopted,  **  the  misfortunes 
of  drunkenness  would  become  complicated,  and  hypocrisy  and 
falsehood  lend  themselves  to  aid  the  cupidity  of  the  vender. 
the  appetite  of  the  purchaser."  Instead  of  eradicating  the  evil 
it  is  intended  to  remove,  the  Maine  Law  would  only  exasperate 
its  victims,  and  alienate  those  from  the  total  abstinence  cause, 
whose  love  for  their  fellow  men  would  wish  to  see  them  sober, 
but  whose  sense  of  justice  will  not  allow  them  to  compel  all  to 
be  teetotalers  because  some  are  drunken. 

T.  H.  quotes  Bentham's  axiom,  that  ''the  sole  object  of 
Government  ought  to  be  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  of  the  community,"  as  a  vindication  of  his  scheme  of 
prohibition  j  to  which  I  reply,  that  the  principle  that  underlies 
Bentham's  proposition  is  very  difierent  from  that  contained  in 
the  Maine  Law,  which  "  would  put  down,  not  only  the  drunkard 
who  becomes  dangerous,  but  also  those  who  do  not  offend,"  and 
sacrifice  the  comforts  of  the  majority  to  suit  the  prejudices  of 
a  few.  Herein  Bentham  and  Maine  Lawism  entirely  disagree. 
In  short,  the  advocacy  of  a  Maine  Law  is  calculated  to  do  as 
much  injury  to  temperance  reform,  as  the  impolitic,  headstrong 
Chartists  have  done  to  poHtical  reform.  The  measures  are  each 
of  tiiem  too  extreme  to  oe  readily  embraced. 

Moreover,  the  people  would  rise  in  rebellion  against  it,  were 
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it  to  become  law,  as  they  did  against  the  coercive  and  partial 
Sunday  Bill  of  1855— a  bill  that,  while  it  allowed  the  exclusive 
purveyors  of  the  opulent  to  roast  their  venison,  their  "  sirloins," 
and  their  game,  refused  pennission  to  the  general  bsLker  to 
"  cook  "  the  "  half-pounds  of  mutton  scraps  *'  of  the  indigent. 
For  a  Maine  Law,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  whilst  it  would 
rob  the  poor  man  of  his  pot  of  "  half-and-half,"  would  still  leaye 
the  rich  m  unmolested  possession  and  unrestricted  enjoyment  of 
their  XXX,  their  Madeira,  their  hock,  and  champagne. 

To  view  it  in  another  light.  To  refrain  from  choice  is  a  proof 
of  greater  worth  than  to  abstain  by  reason  of  compulsion.  The 
morality  that  is  constrained,  the  virtue  that  owes  its  existence 
from  the  lack  of  temptation,  and  not  resistance  or  avoidance,  is 
of  little  value.  Since  the  rich  have  no  necessity  and  few  incen- 
tives to  steal,  their  honesty  is  not  to  be  lauded ;  he  who  carries 
a  well  filled  purse  of  his  own  has  few  inducements  to  steal  tiiat 
of  another.  The  beggar,  the  proceeds  of  whose  mendicity  will 
not  admit  of  prodigality,  is  not  to  be  commended  for  economy. 
Thus,  on  the  principle  that  we  laud  not  the  honesty  of  the 
one,  or  the  frugality  of  the  other,  we  should  feel  little  respect 
for  those  who  were  sober,  because  they  could  not  get  drunk. 
"  A  free  man,  who  does  not  transgress  the  law  because  he  tcill 
not,  is  obedient ;  a  fettered  man,  who  does  not  disobey  because 
he  cannot,  is  a  slave.  We  could  place  no  dependence  on  the 
obedience  born  of  slavery,  neither  could  we  be  satisfied  with  the 
temperance  compelled  by  legislation." 

To  conclude,  good  government  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
multiplicity  of  its  laws,  as  in  their  justice  and  simplicity.  A 
country  that  has  too  many  laws  may  safely  be  said  to  be  badly 
governed;  while,  to  say  that  over-legislation  is  an  evil,  is  to 
assert  a  truism.  The  more  a  people  are  left  to  form  habits  of 
self-reliance,  and  taught  to  do  those  duties  which  none  can  do 
so  well,  the  better  for  themselves,  for  society,  and  the  State. 
Legislative  interference  in  social  matters  should  be  sparingly 
admitted  and  jealously  watched.  "  Coercive  legislation,  always 
an  evil  when  imposed  by  Government,  is  worse  when  the  people 
ask  for  it  themselves,  in  order  to  subjugate  each  other."  A 
tyrannical  government  might  make  some  such  measure  the 
stepping-stone  to  a  despotism  the  most  supreme,  and  find  therein 
a  pretext  to  introduce  a  system  of  espionage  that  would  revolt 
our  feelings  as  subjects,  and  degrade  us  as  a  people.  For  the 
foregoing  reasons  1  maintain  that,  **  though  the  Mame  Law  may 
appear  a  short  and  easy  method  of  putting  a  stop  to  drunken- 
ness, it  is  neither  a  desirable  nor  an  effectual  one,"  and  that  it 
would  neither  "  benefit ".  nor  "  be  possible  in  England."  And 
that  it  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  its  friends  and 
promoters  in  America  is  evident  from  the  following  extract, 
taken  from  the  Birmingham  Daily  Press  for  October  7th,  1857> 
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and  thus  prefaced  by  tlie  editor: — "We  have  been  favoured 
with  the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  an  eminent 
professional  man  at  Boston,  United  States  :"— 

"  The  impossibility  of  driving  reforms  with  a  high  hand  has 
been  strikingly  shown  with  us  in  the  temperance  question. 
While  the  advocates  of  temperance  were  contented  to  address 
mere  reason  and  moral  sense,  to  rely  upon  persuasion  and  con- 
viction, they  produced  a  great  impression.  There  is  no  example 
of  such  a  cbange  in  the  opinions  and  habits  of  a  people  as  was 
wrought  in  New  England  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
temperance  reform.  The  change  was  deliberate ;  it  was  founded 
on  personal  conviction,  and  was  likely  to  be  permanent.  In  an 
evil  hour,  as  it  turned  out,  it  became  a  matter  of  legislative 
interference.  Attempts  were  made  to  promote  temperance  by 
law.  In  this  country,  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  subject 
becomes  a  matter  of  party  politics,  and  there  enters  into  it  all 
that  corruption  which  necessarily  appertains  to  party  politics. 
It  ceased  to  be  a  moral  q^uestion,  and  became  a  political  one — 
or,  at  least,  men  and  parties  availed  themselves  of  it  to  aid  their 
own  cause,  or  defeat  their  adversaries.  Anything  which  is 
mixed  up  with  politics  at  once  becomes  tainted  and  corrupt. 
The  consequence  is,  that  we  are  in  a  far  less  desirable  condition 
than  we  were  ten  years  ago.  Drinking,  especially  among  youns^ 
men,  has  alarmingly  increased.  The  Maine  Law,  from  which 
MO  much  was  expected,  is,  in  fact,  a  dead  letter,  even  in  the  State 
which  originated  it.  It  may  be  different  with  you,  but  here  I 
am  satisfied  that  all  interference  by  law  is  injurious,  and  this  is 
now  the  opinion  of  almost  all  sooer-thinking  men,  whatever 
Neal  Dow  may  tell  you  to  the  contrary.  Men  are  never  going 
to  be  made  moral  or  religious  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  the 
Temperance  Eeform,  to  be  real  and  effectual,  must  be  a  moral 
and  religious  one." 

Bilston,  H.  V.  M. 

NEGATIVE   ARTICLE. — IV. 

**  Impartiality  of  examination  is,  if  possible,  of  still  higher  valne  than  care 
and  diligence.  It  is  of  little  importance  what  indnstrj  we  exert  on  any  stib- 
Ject,  if  we  make  all  our  exertions  in  one  direction,  if  we  sednlooslj  close  our 
minds  against  all  considerations  which  we  dislike,  and  seek  with  ea;;ernej«s 
for  any  evidence  or  argument  which  will  confirm  our  established  or  favourite 
views.  What  dntj  and  common  sense  require  of  us  is,  that  our  attention  be 
equally  givoi  to  both  sides  of  every  question,  that  we  make  ourselves  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  all  the  conflicting  arguments,  that  we  be  severely 
impartial  in  weighing  the  evidence  for  each,  and  suffer  no  bias  to  seduce  um 
into  supine  omission  on  the  one  hand,  or  inordinate  rapacity  for  proof  oh  the 
other." — ^'*  Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  TrtOh"  by  Bailey, 

God  has  constituted  man  a  free  agent ;  and  in  all  moral  and 
religious  questions  he  ought  to  be  aQowed  to  exercise  lliat  pre- 
rogative.   He  is  allowed  by  God  to  judge  for  himself  in  matters 

Q 
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whieh  will  affect  his  eternal  doom.  Freachen  vmif  pour  forth 
their  eloquent  dieoooiBea,  and  may  wain  men,  with  all  poenhle 
eameatness,  of  the  tenihle  consequences  attendant  upon  indul- 
genoe  in  sin ;  but  each  indiTidual  must  decide  for  hiniseif  whether 
he  will  serve  Gt>d  or  Mammon. 

The  supporters  of  the  Maine  Law  would  reyerse  the  order 
of  Divine  l^yidenoe ;  they  would  arrogate  to  themselres  in- 
fallibility, and  would  coerce  others  to  tlunk  with  them,  or  "  to 
act  as  if  they  did." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  question ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  we  will  suppose  the  Maine  Law  to  have  been 
adopted  in  this  country  ;  ii'  so,  would  its  effects  be  benefici&i  ? 
A  careful  and  patient  examination  has  driven  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  they  would  be  of  a  far  different  character.  The 
followmg  reasons  have  brought  us  to  this  decision : — 

I.  It  is  a  fact  written  on  the  standing  page  of  history,  that 
prohibitory  laws  have  invariably  proved  iailures.  **  doerdve 
measures  never  yet  made  a  convert  to  any  opinion,  but  either 
martyrs  or  hypocrites."* 

TVe  sliould  remember  that  ''true  civilization  comes  not  of  the 
imposed  laws  of  kings  and  their  cabinets,  without  any  consider- 
ation oi  the  will  of  uie  people,  but  must  be  the  ollspring  of  the 
heart's  sympathies."  We  believe  that  the  people  cannot  be 
made  either  truly  moral  or  religious  by  legislative  enactments. 

II.  The  adoption  of  the  Maine  Law  would  produce  a  strong 
feelinff  of  discontent;  and  when  discontent  oeeomes  deeply 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  soeiety,  ii^  is 
no  triflins  matter. 

III.  The  adoption  of  the  Maine  Law  would  educe  a  atrong 
spirit  of  resistance,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intozicstbg 
liquors  would  iend  to  increase  the  desire  to  indulge  in  them. 

jLY.  The  spirit  of  resistance  which  the  Maine  Law  would 
educe  would  speedily  lead  to  its  repeal,  and  probably  also  to  the 
repeal  of  those  restrictions  with  which  the  trafiSc  is  now  fettered ; 
if  so,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  spirituous  liquors  would  be 
greater  than  before. 

Y.  By  removing  the  facility  for  obtaining  intoxicating  liquors, 
you  do  not  take  away  the  desire  to  indulge  m  them ;  you  do  not 
make  men  better,  but  the  probability  is  that,  out  of  spite  to  the 
prohibitory  law,  they  wiil  rush  lleadlong  into  the  excessive 
mdulgence  of  other  vices,  perhaps  even  worse  than  drunkenness. 

"We  will  now  consider  whether  the  Maine  Law  would  be 
possible  in  this  country.  We  think  not.  Englishmen  have  a 
potent  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  prohibitorv  and  coercive 
enactments,  and  they  will  not  tolerate  any  interference  in  their 
light  of  perisonal  liberty. 

•  Piflnodc. 
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The  Hon.  Neal  Dow  said  at  York,  that  "  me  thing  thlit  bad 
uttnck  him  with  astonishiaeiit  in  coming  to  England  was,  to  fiiid 
the  mass  of  the  religious  public  standing  alooi  from  this  move- 
mmi,'*  We  are  not  at  AH  dbstOnished  that  they  should  liot 
ooimtetianoe  the  moretoefat.  Religiotis  people,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  feel  the  iriestiinftble  raltte  oi  being  allowed  to 
*dt  aeeording  to  their  (iWn  J)rirate  judgment,  therefore  they  Irish 
the  «fttae  pri?ilege  to  be  extended  to  all.  We  believe  that 
nothing  will  tend  more  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the'  Maine 
Law,  than  its  being  "*  throwtt  on  the  field  of  publid  discussion." 
!For  "  where  controversy  ijs  indulged  in  its  full  extent,  a  multi- 
tude of  ridiculous  opinions  will,  no  doubt,  be  obtruded  upon  the 
public;  but  any  ill  influence  they  may  produce  cannot  con- 
tinue long,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  opposed  with  at  least  equal 
ability,  and  that  superior  advantage  which  is  ever  attendant  on 
truth."  * 

But  though  we  think  the  Maine  Law  would  be  neither  bene- 
fieial  nor  possible  in  this  eotlntry,  yet  we  firmly  believe  that 
**  drunkenness  is  the  master  curse  of  Britain."  What  do.  we 
suppose  to  be  the  only  efiectual  remedy?  We  answer,  The 
spread  of  an  improved  and  "  Christianized  "  education. 

T.  U.  states  that  "  the  pilblican  has  visibly  sunk  withii  the 
past  few  yetirs  in  general  estimation ;  the  beer-shop  is  now  coix- 
ndei^d  by  very  few  tts  a  place  of  innocent  entertainment." 
Amd  again  he  says,  "  The  majority  feel  that,  whatever  they  may 
do  in  their  own  hotnes^  they  have  little  interest  in  publio-houses." 
We  ask.  What  has  produced  these  results  "  within  the  past  few 
ye^ers  "  f  The  answer  is,  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion.  We  argue  that,  as  edueation  is  extended  and  improved  in 
ehttracter,  the  few  who  do  take  interest  it  public-houses  will 
beeome  smaller  and  smaller,  and  in  due  time  tnese  places,  which 
stre  tt&w  so  numerous,  will  become  A  nonentify. 

Jb  it  not  a  startling  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  m^littdl 
labotif  dase  in  this  country  "have  been  left  from  their* 
chitdlfeod  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  effects  of  drunkenness^ 
irpoik  the  functions  of  their  bodies,-  their  moral  character,  Atd 
socM  condition  "  ?.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  "  the  truly  moral  arey 
on  pritieiplOy  members  of  the  society  of  temperance,  tetd  niee^ 
tfot  the  aid  of  an  undertaking  "? 

We  eonelude,  therefore,  that  if  the  people  can  be  miade  tndy 
moral,  all  prohibitory  laws  will  be  unnecessary.  And  what  if( 
to  do  this  but  the  extension  of  an  education  improved  in  feift^ 
a»d  character,  which  shall  give  to  men  the  complete  mastery  of 
their  unruly  passions.  In  ou^  schools,  let  the  horrible  elfecti^ 
which  drunkenness  prodnees  on  the  human  frame  be  indeHbiy 
in^ressed  on  the  minds  of  the  nsing  generation.    Let  the  chit-' 

*  Bev:  Bobert  BiH. 
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dren  be  shown  how  it  brutalizes  and  .debases  the  man,  blunts 
his  sensibilities,  chills  his  affections,  and  unfits  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  daily  duties. 

We  speak  from  experience  when  we  say  that,  if  this  be  done, 
the  children  shall  not  only  feel  such  a  dread  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  almost  to  hate  the  sisht  of  thexn,  but  that  these 
precepts  being  carried  home  woul<C  in  many  insUmces,  lead  to 
the  reformation  of  the  drunken  father.  We  hope^illy  predict 
that,  if  this  plan  could  be  fully  carried  out,  drunkenness  would 
be  continually  on  the  decrease,  and  at  last  become  a  **  strange 
thing"  in  the  land. 

Tork.  T.  L.  P. 

AFPIBMATIVE  AETICLE. — IT. 

This  subject,  at  the  present  time,  when  the  cry  for  reform  is 
raging,  and  when  the  public  mind  is  being  enlightened  upon  it 
by  every  possible  means,  is  a  most  interesting  one.  The  question 
divides  itself  into  two  parts, — 1.  "Whether  the  Maine  Law  would 
benefit  England?  2.  Whether  it  would  be  possible  in  this 
country  P 

First — The  benefit.  We  conceive  that  the  injurious  effect  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  not  generally  known  to  anything  like  its 
actual  extent ;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  by  unprejudiced 
perBons,  that  there  is  no  resd  good  effected  by  the  constant  use 
of  these  liquors,  even  when  taken  in  what  is  called  moderation, 
the  appetite — the  desire  for  it — being,  in  most  instances,  tike 
reason  for  its  use.  Who  is  there  amongst  us  but  shudders  at 
the  sight  of  an  intoxicated  manP  Is  there  one  thing  more  dis- 
gusting, more  humiliating  than  another,  more  horrifying  to  the 
feelings  P  If  so,  is  it  not  to  behold  a  being  (call  him  man,  if  you 
will)  in  a  state  of  stupidity,  total  incapacity,  and  partial  mad- 
ness, and  to  know  that  that  being  is  a  tellow-creature,  a  human, 
responsible  person,  possessing  an  immortal  soul,  capable  of  en- 
joying eternal  happiness,  and  liable  to  undergo  everlasting  misery? 
^we  say,  to  see  such  a  being  brought  down  from  the  heights  of 
morality,  decency,  and  sobriety,  to  the  lowest  point  in  existence, 
cringing  beneath  the  influence  of  a  vile,  soul-aestroying  liquor, 
unable  not  only  to  exercise  the  higher,  the  more  important  pri- 
vileges of  mankind — to  think,  and  act  upon  those  thoughts— out 
also  prevented  from  using  the  physical  powers  he  has  been  giyen  P 
See  such  a  being  in  tattered  garments,  with  a  pale,  emaciated  coun- 
tenance, depressed  in  spirits,  unable  to  walk,  tottering  along  with 
feeble  and  hesitating  step,  and  the  thought  will  enter  the  brain.  Is 
this  man — ^man  endowed  by  the  Almighty  with  such  a  vast  and 
powerful  mind,  a  mind  that,  properly  trained,  might  have  enabled 
its  possessor  to  write  a  **  Paradise  Lost,*'  like  Milton,  or  "I^ight 
Thoughts,"  with  all  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Young,  or  which 
might  hare  been  advantageously  turned  to  mechanical  or  scien- 
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tific  porpoaes,  and  have  found  out  the  properties  and  value  of 
steam,  or  other  simUar  inyentions  P  The  answer,  "  It  is  man," 
seems  untrue,  but,  alas!  it  is  too  true.  Man  has  been  thus 
ruined,  thus  reduced,  thus  humiliated  and  enslaved,  not  by  the 
influence  of  any  being  of  similar  or  surpassing  capacity,  but  by 
a  liquid  pleasant  to  the  taste,  which  has  stupided  the  mind,  and 
which,  in  the  end,  "stingeth  like  an  adder  and  biteth  like  a 
serpent."  Such  has  been  the  effect  in  thousands  of  instances  in 
bygone  years ;  suSsh  is  the  effect,  to  an  alarming  extent,  now : 
and  it  is  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  this  that  would  confer  a 
lasting,  an  invaluable  benefit  to  the  country.  Temperance  socie- 
ties, {|ublic  lectures,  and  private  interest  have  all  been  the  means 
of  doing  something  toward  reclaiming  the  drunkard,  perhaps, 
in  some  instances,  much  to  prevent  the  evil.  But  speaking 
generally,  they  have  one  and  ail  signally  failed  in  elevatmg  the 
masses,  m  promoting  a  spread  of  that  only  safe  principle — total 
abstinence  trom  all  such  liquors.  And  why  this  result  ?  Because 
the  traffic — **  the  temptation  to  the  use  of  the  cause  " — ^is  per- 
mitted. Bemove  this,  and  its  effect  will  be,  must  be  removed 
also.  That  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  these  liquors — which 
are  the  curse  of  our  country,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  its  pros- 
perity and  happiness — would  benefit  England,  cannot,  we  think, 
be  doubted,  in  some  cases  it  might  be  infringed,  but  the  traffic, 
the  source  of  all  the  evil,  must  cease,  as  such ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  no  longer  license  people  to  sell  that  which  is  admitted 
to  be  such  a  monster  evil. 

Second — Is  it  possible  P  In  discussing  this  point,  many  ob- 
stacles are  thrown  in  the  way.  The  amount  of  capital  and  in- 
terest employed  in  the  traffic,  and  which  would  be  rendered  com- 
paratively valueless  by  the  passing  of  such  a  law,  is  said  to  be 
one.  True,  this  is  large,  very  large  ;  but  the  licenses  are  only 
renewable  annually;  there  is  no  positive  engagement  to  renew 
them.  And  in  wiiat  does  this  differ  from  the  case  of  individual 
contracts,  which  may  be  fairly  and  properly  terminated  by  a 
previous  notice  P  What  injustice  would  there  be,  if  an  Act  of 
Parliament  were  to  pass,  prohibiting  the  sale  from  a  certain 
given  period,  say  one  or  two  years.  Of  course  there  always  will 
be  opponents  to  this ;  not  only  the  inn-keeper  and  beer-seller, 
but  %h&  brewer  and  wine  merchant  would,  perhaps,  complain. 
Although  there  may  be  many  engaged  in  these  trades  who  pro- 
fess Christianity,  and  "  to  do  as  they  would  be  done  unto,"  still 
all  are  too  apt  to  look  more  at  the  profits  than  the  effects  of 
their  trades,  and  to  regard  the  latter  as  a  thing  of  little  or  no 
importance. 

The  Government  should  interfere,  because  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  people  are  being  inj  ured  by  the  traffic.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that  alcohol  to  any  extent  is  iujuriotts  to  the 
phyiical  system ;  but  whether  suoh  is  the  case  or  not,  certain  it 
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Ib  that,  taken  to  excess,  it  is  a  ^eat  destroyer  of  Iiealtli,  and  the 
injury  to  the  morals  follows  in  most  instances.  It  becomes, 
then,  the  duty  of  the  Government,  by  whose  authority  the 
traffic  is  carried  on,  to  use  prompt  and  effectual  means  to  frre- 
Tent  the  evil,  which,  it  is  found,  can  only  be  done  by  "  removing 
the  seed."  Is  any  precedent  required  for  Government  inter- 
ference P  The  recent  sanitary  movement  furnishes  one.  The 
health  of  the  people  being  endangered,  in  order  to  remove  the 
probable  cause  of  disease,  to  what  lengths  can  the  authorities 
go  ?  They  can  not  only  say,  You  shall  not  keep  anything  on 
your  premises  likely  to  injure  your  neighbours,  but  You  shall 
remove  everything  injurious  to  your  own  health ;  and  further 
than  this,  they  can  enter  the  house — ^the  Englishman's  castle — 
his  home — and  whitewash  and  cleanse  it  for  him  at  his  expense, 
if  he  fail  to  have  it  done  by  his  own  authority.  Again,  what 
was  the  principal  argument  used  against  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Sundays  P  Was  it  not  that  it  would  tend  to 
injure  the  morals  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  Parliament  would 
not  sanction  it  P 

Surely,  then,  if  the  liquor  traffic  injures  both  the  health  and 
morals,  carried  on,  as  it  is,  in  every  hamlet  and  village,  every 
town  and  every  street  in  the  country,  interference  to  remove  the 
cause  is  loudly  called  for.  That  this  measure  will  ultimatelv  be 
obtained,  we  think  probable ;  and  the  time  will  be  hastened  by 
the  progress  of  education,  and  as  information  on  the  subject  is 
more  freely  and  extensively  given.  Let  the  GU)vemment  act 
upon  sound  principle  in  every  case,  and  we  shall,  amongst  the 
contemplated  reforms,  look  for  one  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. Test  the  possibiliti/  of  the  measure  by  putting  it  in  practice, 
and  thus  use  what  seems  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  cause  of  so  much  cringe  and  misery,  entailing  such  a  vast 
amount  of  expense,  as  well  as  endangering  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  feiu^ful  extent. 

Bucks.  Ybbitas. 


Fame. — 

Not  on  downy  couch,  or  'neath  the  shade 

Of  canopy  reposing.  Fame  is  won. 

As  morning  iogs  disperse  before  the  sun — 

As  close  the  waves  behind  the  labouring  oar«*^ 

The  laggard  soul  expires  without  a  naaie.^^Ikmte. 

IVNBB  AND  OUTEB. — 

Seauty,  strength,  youth,  are  flowers,  but  fading  seen ; 
Duty,  faith,  love,  are  roots,  and  ever  green. — S,  JPeele, 
Eabnbstnbss. — 

Better  Iwr 
Pursue  a  fidvolous  trade  by  serious  means. 
Than  a  subluno  art  frivolously.-^.^.  JB.  MrovnUng. 
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^Igt  ^libijetetr. 


CiTT  Poems.    By  Alexandeb  Shith.    Cambridge :  McMillan 
and  Co. 

That  these  much  be-praised  and  be-spattered  poems  are 
veritable  poems — not  mere  eflTorts  of  the  mechanical  rhyme- 
maker — there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  why  the  "Athenaeum" 
should  rush  into  the  field  to  assail  and  abuse  the  man  whom  once 
they  lauded,  we  cannot  tell,  unless  it  be,  indeed,  that  the  Wel- 
lington Street  critics  fear  ija^  Alaxander  Smith  m  flying  dean 
out  of  their  reach. 

The  "  Critic  "  complains— and  justly — ^th9.t  this  treatment  is 
the  result  of  design;  and  they  quote,  as  true,  a  saying  of  a 
certain  journal,  "  We  make  it  a  system  to  bring  down  authors 
after  their  first  work."  There  are,  however,  in  this  work,  pas- 
sages of  beautv  which  will  rescue  it  from  the  oblivion  into 
wluch  some  of  our  contemporaries  would  bury  it — such  as  his 
description  of  fire : — 

**  That  maaiao  firt  is  looae,  whp  was  so  tame 
When  little  obildren  looked  into  his  face. 
He  laaghed  and  blinked  within  his  prison  grate. 
His  fit  is  on— the  merry,  winking  elf 
Has  mshed  into  a  hungry,  crimson  fiend. 
Now  he  will  seize  a  kousef  cnuh  in  the  roof^ 
And  leap  and  dance  above  hi*  preyy  and  throw 
His  roaring, flickering  arms  across  the  sky" 

Or  of  early  love,  true  and  beautiful  as  it  ib  homely : — 

^  Early  love,  which  makes 
A  dusty  street  a  Mitfteom,  daily  meals 
Enchanted  tables,  spread  by  angel  hands, 
And  rongh  serge  glistering  gold." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  great  one  fallen*  and  his  too  common 
fate: — 

^  They  gave  him  wine ; 

They  pampered,  flattered  him;  they  stmck  the  light 

In  that  combustible  and  timber  house ; 

And  when  'twas  sheeted  in  devouring  flame, 

They,  in  the  fashion  of  our  dearest  fieods, 

Cried,  "Fire I"  to  all  the  world. 

When  erring  man 
Strays  from  his  duty,  Heaven  eyer  strives 
To  bring  him  back.    'Tis  writ,  when  Moses  fled, 
And  drown*d  remembrance  of  tho  groMiog  tiibw 
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In  the  sweci  bleating  of  the  Midiau  flocks — 
The  hand  which  bhonM  break  Egypt  soand  asleep 
llid  Zipporah*«  long  tresses — God  appeared 
Within  the  Burning  Bosh.    Alas!  for  him 
¥^10  cannot  hear  the  Toice;  he  tarns  from  Hope, 
And  gives  his  hand  to  Bain. 

The  beech  is  dipp'd  in  wine;  the  shower 
Is  bomish'd ;  on  the  swinging  flower 

The  latest  bee  doth  sit. 
The  low  snn  stares  through  dast  of  gold, 
And  o'er  the  dark'ning  heath  and  wold 

The  largest  gho-moth  doth  flit. 
In  every  orchard  Autumn  stands, 
}ffith  apples  in  his  golden  hands." 

Or  take,  as  an  iUnstration  of  his  style  of  imagery, — 

"  The  Harvest  Moon 
Stood  at  oar  backs,  and  threw  long  speart  of  light 
Before  as  'mong  the  shades." 


Or— 


^  That  miser,  Death,  whose  lean  and  covetous  hand 
Hosrds  up  the  pomps  and  glories  of  the  world." 


Who  that  lias  laid  the  loved  one  in  the  cold,  dark  tomb,  doe? 
not  dwell  over  a  passage  like  the  following  P— 

*'  I  deemed  that  I 
Had  broke  my  house  of  bondage,  when,  one  night, 
The  memiorg  of  her  face  came  back  so  sweet. 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  printed  page; 
And  phaatomi  of  a  thoueand  happy  looks 
Smiled  from  the  dark." 

Here  is  a  description  of  desperate  bat  untold  poverty,  and  its 
fatile  shifts : — 

**  *T\%  said,  the  blown  and  desperate  forester, 
Chased  by  a  lean  and  hunger* pinched  bear, 
Drops,  one  by  one,  his  garments  in  his  flight, 
To  make  the  monster  pause.    In  those  dark  months 
My  weary  mother,  chased  by  poverty, 
Gave,  one  by  one,  her  treasures— predous  things. 
Hallowed  by  love  and  death.** 

If  our  readers  will  turn  to  pages  144,  &c.,  descriptive  of 
Arran,  they  will  find  a  poetical  stereoscopic  sketch,  wmch,  for 
Its  contmuity,  has  not  often  been  surpassed.  The  following  is 
an  extract:— 

"  The  low,  sweet  voices  of  a  thoasand  streams, 
Some  near,  some  far  remote, /aiM^,  trteklmg  $ouad$ 
^hat€bt€k<nth€greaiiolUudeofnight, 
^Pot^  ths  edge  qfiUmee:* 
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Or  this  ;— 

"  Sights  and  sounds, 
Fair  apparitions  of  the  elements, 
That  lived  a  moment  in  the  air,  then  passed 
To  the  eternal  world  of  memorjr." 

Or,  to  take  another,  photographic  descriptioni  that  of  au  ioa : — 

**  The  rows  of  pewter,  winking  in  the  light; 
The  mighty  egg-flip  at  the  sanded  bar; 
The  ninepins,  skittles,  silent  dominoes; 
The  bellied  landlord,  with  his  purple  head, 
Like  a  red  cabbage  on  a  Decmber  moruj 
Crusted  with  snow." 


Thb  Coubse  of  Teue  Love,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Chables  Eeade, 
is  a  series  of  three  cabinet  pictures,  or  novelettes,  illustrative  of  the 
old  proverb.  Tbe  volume  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Eeade's  pen,  and 
bids  fair,  from  its  title  and  his  ability,  to  stand,  for  sucoess,  side 
by  side  with  "  Never  too  Late  to  Mend."  As  a  specimen,  take 
the  scene  where  Bachael  makes  known  her  secret,  and  her  grand- 
father, old  Corporal  Patrick,  supports  her  in  her  seeming 
ahame : — 


"  *  Fatherl ' 

"  *  Ask  herself! — ^you  see  she  doesn't  deny  it' 


"  All  eyes  turned  and  fastened  upon  Rachael;  and  those  who  saw  her  at  this 
moment  will  carry  her  face  and  her  look  to  their  graves,  so  fearful  was  the 
anguish  of  a  high  spirit  ground  into  the  dust  and  shame;  her  body  seemed  that 
moment  to  be  pierced  with  a  hundred  pcnsoned  arrows.  She  rose,  white  to  her 
▼ery  lips,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  quivering  like  an  aspen  leaf,  her 
eyes  pretematuially  bright  and  large,  and  she  took  one  uncertain  step  for- 
wards, as  if  to  fling  herself  on  the  weapons  of  scorn  that  seemed  to  hem  her 
in ;  and  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  but  her  open  lips  trembled,  and 
trembled,  and  no  sound  came  And  all  the  hearts  round,  even  the  old 
farmer's,  began  now  to  freeze  and  fear  at  the  sight  of  this  wild  agony;  and  at 
last,  after  many  efforts,  the  poor  soul  would  have  said  something — God  knows 
what-^but  a  sudden  and  most  unexpected  interruption  came.  Corporal 
Patrick  was  by  her  side-^nobody  saw  how— ^nd,  seizing  her  firmly  by  the 
arm,  he  forbade  her  to  speak. 

**  *  Silence,  girlT  cried  the  old  soldier,  fiercely;  *  I  dare  you  to  say  a  word 
to  any  of  them.' 

"  Then  Bachael  turned,  and  clung  convulsively  to  his  shoulder,  and  trembled 
and  writhed  there  in  silence.  All  this  while  they  had  not  observed  the  old 
man,  or  they  would  have  seen  that  the  mist  had  gradually  cleared  away  from 
his  faculties;  his  mind,  brightened  by  his  deep  love  for  Baohael,  was  keenly 
awake  to  all  that  concerned  her;  and  so  her  old  champion  stood  in  a  moment 
by  her  side,  with  scarce  a  sign  left  of  age  or  weakness,  upright  and  firm  as  a 
tower." 

*'  *  Silence,  girl!  I  dare  you  to  tay  a  word  to  any  of  them.' 

** '  There,'  sobbed  Mrs.  Hathom,  '  you  thought  the  poor  old  man  was  past 
ttnderstaading;  and  now  you  make  him  drink  the  bitter  cap  as  well  as  her. 
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Yes;  I  must  driok  my  cap  too/  said  Old  Patrick.  '  I  thooghtl  was 
going  to  die  soon,  and  to  di«  in  peace;  bat  I'll  live  and  be  yoang  again,  if  it 
is  bat  to  tell  ye,  ye  are  a  pack  of  curs.  The  parish  regbter!  does  Sie  parish 
register  tell  yoa  the  man  married  her  with  a  wife  li?iog  in  another  part?  Is 
it  wrote  down,  along  with  that  child's  name  in  tiie  parish  register,  how  his 
father  fell  on  his  knees  to  his  mother,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  begged  for  the 
dear  life,  she  wouldn't  take  the  law  of  him  and  banish  him  the  country  ? 
What  was  she  to  think  ?  Coold  she  think  that  when  his  sick  wife  died  he'd 
reward  her  for  sparing  him  by  flying  the  country,  not  to  do  her  right  ?  The 
parish  register!     You  welcome  this  scoundrel  to  your  house,  and  yoa  hunt 

his  victim  out  like  a  vagabond,  ye  d d  hypocrites.     Come,  Bachael,  let 

us  crawl  away  home,  and  die  in  peace.' 

"'No!  no!  yoa  must  not  go  like  that,*  cried  Mrs.  Hathom;  and  Robert 
rose,  and  was  coming  to  take  his  hand;  but  he  waved  his  staff  furiously  over 
his  head. 

*"  Keep  aloof,  I  bid  ye  all,'  he  cried;  '  I  have  fooght  against  Bonaparte, 
and  I  despise  small  blackguards.'  He  seized  Racbael,  and  drew  her  to  ti^e 
door:  then  he  came  back  at  them  again.  *'Tisn't  gailt  yoa  have  punished; 
you  have  insalted  innocence  and  hard  fortune;  yoa  have  insulted  your  own 
mothers,  for  you  have  insolted  me  that  fought  for  them  before  the  best  and 
oldest  of  yoa  were  bom.  No  skalking  before  the  enemy,  girl  '-^far  Baefaael 
was  drooping  and  trembling.  'Bight  shoulders  forward — ^hlrchI'  and  be 
almost  tore  her  out  of  the  hoase.  He  was  great,  and  thundering,  and  terrible 
in  this  moment  of  fury;  he  se,emed  a  giant,  and  the  rest  but  two  feet  high. 
His  white  hair  streamed,  and  his  eyes  blazed  defiance  and  scorn.  He  was 
great  and  terrible  by  his  passion  and  his  age,  and  his  confused  sense  of  past 
battles  and  present  insult.  They  followed  him  out  almost  on  tiptoe.  He 
lifted  Racbael  into  the  waggon,  placed  her  carefally  on  a  truss  of  bay  in  the 
waggon,  and  the  carter  came  to  the  horses'  heads,  and  looked  to  the  hoase,  to 
know  whether  he  was  to  start  now." 


Bmiiley  has  Major  Wjlbbubtoh's  "  Govqubst  of  Canada," 
in  a  oheap  form,  for  railway  reading.  It  is  intefresting,  as  a 
narrative  of  an  exciting  event  in  our  history. 


The  second  volume  of  the  new  editioi^  of  Mr.  Jbsss^s  "  Mb- 

HOIBS    OF   THE    CoUBT   OF   ENGLAND   UNDBB  THB  StUABTS,"  in 

Bohn's  "  Historical  Library^,"  is  easily  accessible.  It  is  an  anee- 
dotical  series  of  biographies  of  Hienrietta  Maria,  Henry  of 
Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
Archbishop  Laud,  Lord  Falkland,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Sir  John 
Suckling,  the  dwarf,  Sir  Jeffery  Hudson,  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 
with  portraits  of  many  of  them. 


Egotism. — 

How  blind  is  pride !    What  eagles  are  we  stiU 
In  matters  that  belong  to  other  men  I 
What  beetles  in  our  ownl^^Chapman, 
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^di'^lincixtax. 


LESSONS    IN    MATHEMATICS. 
QuEBTiOKB  {continued). 

Xljl.  Ffoi^  a  coqapany  of  fifty  men  four  are  chosen  every  night  tp 
mount  guard.  Oi^  how  many  difie^ent  nights  C9.n  a  different  guard  be 
mounted,  tflid  on.  how  many  of  them  wiU  apy  particular  man  he  en- 
gaged? 

Xiy.  A  oiitem  i4  filbd  in  twenty  minutes  by  three  pipps,  one  of 
which  OQfiyeys  teu  gallons  more,  and  the  other  five  gallons  less,  than 
the  third,  per  minute.  The  cistern  holds  820  gallons,  'p.QVf  much 
flows  through  each  pipe  in  a  minute  ? 

XV.  What  is  the  present  value  of  £2,063  148.,  due  six  months  hence, 
interest  heing  at  three  per  cent  ? 

.  XVI.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  seven  different  persons  be 
arranged  on  sevep.  different  seats  ? 

XVII.  Two  partners  have  gained  in  two  months  £375.  The  one  put 
in  £500,  and  the  other  £850,  What  is  each  person's  just  share  of  the 
profits  ? 

XVIII.  What  will  the  rates  of  a  parish,  of  which  the  rental  is 
£2,154  153.  6d.,  amount  to  at  7^(t  in  the  £. 


Ajtswebs  to  QuBSiMOirs. 

VI.  84  days. 

VII.  For  800  leaps  of  the  gveyhoond  the  hare  takes  450,  .*.  th«  pro-' 
portion  between  the  length  of  the  leaps  is  500  to  300,  or  5  ^  8 ;  that  is, 
the  greyhound's  leap  oontains  If  of  the  hare's. 

VIIL  A's  57,  B's  37,  O's  27. 

IX.  X  =  39. 

X.  26. 

XI.  30  hours. 

XII.  143. 


LESSOJTS   ON   FJIBNCH* 

BY  W.  J.   CHAMPION,  A.B, 

PART  II.— THE    INFLEXIONS. 

5. — Tus  Vebb — eontmued* 

4.  When  the  nominative  to  the  verb  is  not  a  pronoun,  the  assertion  be- 
icomes  a  question  by  ipsertipg  the  corresponding  pronoan  immediately  after  the 

^  C^nHnuedJromjpa^  187. 
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verb;  as^MonsieiirA.teporie^t'Ubienf    Is  Mr.  A.  well?    Par  quels  mots 
le  ntjet  peut-il  etre  r^pr^nti  f  Bj  what  words  maj  the  subject  be  repreiteated? 
Except  where  the  nominative  can  be  conveniently  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
aentenoe;  as,  Qiue  rq^rueiUe  le  wjetf  What  does  the  sabject  represent? 
Qu'exprime  le  verbet  What  does  the  verb  express? 
The  following  may  serve  as  useful  examples  of  interrogative  forms: — 
Croyez-voas  poavoir  ramener  par  la  douceur  ces  esprits  egares  ?    0 
sois-je?    Qaaige  fait?     Que  dois-je  faire  encore?     Est-ce  que  je  dors?     Oil 
me  redaisez-vous?    Qu'en  dira-t-on?    (What  will  people  say  about  it?)    Qn'y 
a-t-il  de  pis  que  de  d^sirer  sans  cesse  le  lendemain?   Que  voulez-vous  que  noos 
oondnions  de  ce  que  vous  dites?     L'homme  pour  qui  tout  renaft  sera-t-il  le 
seul  qui  meure  pour  ne  jamais  revivre?     Les  Bomains  eussent-ils-sacrifi^  les 
inttfitta  de  la  patrie  k  ceux  de  leur  famille,  comme  nous  le  faisons  tous  les 
jours?    Vos  associ^  donn^rent-ils  k  cette  affaire  tout  le  soin  dont  ils  ^taient 
capables?     Personne  ne  le  croit.     Oti  sont  vos  premieres  ann^?     Que 
laissent-elles  de  r^l  dans  notre  souvenir?     Groyez>vous  qne  les  jours  k  venir 
aient  plus  de  r^alit^?    Comment  s*est  ^cHps^e  tant  de  gioire?    Comment  ^e 
soot  an^antis  tant  de  travaux? 


Participlks. 

Of  the  participles  of  verbs,  the  present  always  ends  in  ant.  When  it 
expresses  the  continuance  of  an  action,  or,  in  other  words,  when  it  is  strictly  a 
verb,  it  is  indeclinable,  and  takes  no  ixiflexion;  as,  **  Toutes  les  plan^tes  circu- 
lanit  autoor  du  soleil  paraissent  avoir  iii  mises  en  mouvement  par  une 
impulsion  iuconnue."  **  All  the  planets  revolving  around  the  sun,"  &c.  "  On 
n'entendit  plus  les  terribles  marteaux  yra^an^  renclume.**  " —  hammers 
etrUang  the  anvil.**  But  when  it  is  used  as  an  adjjective  it  is  of  course  subject 
to  similar  rules;  as,  *'  11  trouva  les Mac^doniens  iriomphants"  "  —  victonous." 
'*  Les  savants  sont  des  livres  vwants."    **  —  living  books." 

The  past  participle  has  yarious  endings.  Whenever  it  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  auxiliary  verb  avoib  it  becomes  an  adjective,  and  agrees  with  the 
noun  which  it  qualifies.  Thus,  in  the  example  above,  ciroukuU  is  inde- 
clinable, and  ^te  also  (which  is  never  used  apart  from  avoirs  and  is  therefore 
always  indeclinable);  but  mises  is  plural  and  feminine,  to  agree  ytiih. planeies, 

EXESCISE  IX. 

Point  d'importnns  laquais  epiaat  nos  discours,  constant  nos  morceaux  d'nn 
ool  avide,  et  murmurant  d'un  trop  long  diner.  La  religion,  c'est  la  foi 
montraait  ce  que  la  raison  ne  pent  comprendre,  c'est  Dieu  expluptant  Thomme 
quand  Thomme  a  cessd  de  se  concevoir.  Les  hommes  de  genie  sont  des  victimes 
couronn^  de  fleurs  et  dSvaues  au  salut  du  genre  humain.  11  n'y  a  d'autorit^ 
cherie  que  celle  qui  est  fondee  sur  la  justice  et  exercde  par  la  vertu.  Les 
hommes,  oubliant  FAuteur  de  Tunivers,  ador^rent  le  soleil  qui  les  ^clainut  et 
la  Inne  qui  pr^sidait  k  la  nuit.  C*est  en  vain  que  les  impies  d^toument  leurs 
regards  de  cette  ^temit^  qui  les  attend,  comme  s'ils  pouvaient  Van^tir  en  n'y 
pensant  plus.  Quand  les  hommes  auront  banni  de  leur  coeur  tonte  fausse 
honte,  ils  o'obtfiront  plus  au  monde,  mais  k  Dieu.  Nous  trouvons  dans  ce  livre 
les  plus  beaux  sentiments  des  pontes,  congus  et  escpnmes  en  leurs  propres 
termes.  Dieu,  qui  s'est  montri  fidMe  en  a4!compl%ssaM  ce  qui  regards  le  sikle 
present,  ne  le  sera  pas  moins  &  accomplir  ce  qui  regarde  le  sitele  futur.  Les 
kaures,  descendant  de  leur  montagnes,  parcouraient  et  pillaient  rAfiique. 
Da&s  une  &me  souffrant$^  aooahUe  de  sa  destin^^  la  Joaissance  est  nn  are 
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dont  la  corde  esfc  bien  vite  detendae.    La  fennet^  unie  k  la  douceur  est  une 
barre  de  fer  entouree  de  veloorti. 


6.— Adverbs. 

Little  is  to  be  said  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  adverbs.  In  many 
cases  they  are,  in  the  present  state  of  the  langnage,  primitive  and  simple 
words.     Such  are  Aier,  yesterday ,  jaditf  of  yore;  iot,  soon,  &c 

Some  can  still  be  traced  to  more  simple  forms ;  sach  as  autre/oiSf  bientotf 
ensuiUf  surtout,  &c. ;  or  denant  as  compared  with  avant  and  vcmter ;  dorena- 
vant  compared  with  deaormaia ;  alora  compared  with  des  lorsy  &c. 

Others  are  formed  from  adjectives  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  a  mle. 
Tlins,  add  ment  to  the  feminine  singular  of  an  adjective  whose  masculine  does 
not  end  in  a  vowel,  nor  in  nt;  the  I'esult  is,  in  most  cases,  the  adverb  corres-. 
ponding  to  the  adjective.  If  the  masculine  ends  in  a  vowel  add  ment  to  the 
masculine;  if  in  nt  change  nt  into  m  and  add  ment :  as,  doux  (mas.)  douce 
(fern.)  dauoemerU  (adv.);  vi/,  vwe,  vivement- ;  cruel,  crueller cmellement;  Idche^ 
lachement ;  joli,  joliment ;  du,  dument;  prudent,  prudemment. 

Some  few  adjectives  become  adverbs  without  change  of  form.  The  most 
common  of  these  are yerm^,  fort,  haul,  juste,  soudain,  &c. ;  aB, /rapper  ferme, 
to  hit  hard;  parler  haut,  to  speak  loud;  sentir  /brtf  to  smell  strong;  fortir 
soudain,  to  go  out  suddenly. 

Adverbs,  like  adjectives,  are  susceptible  of  comparison.  Strictly  speaking, 
pluSf  moins,  mieux,  pis,  are  the  only  examples  of  adverbs  in  the  comparative 
degree,  all  other  adverbs  being  compared  by  the  use  of  plus  and  moins,  which 
are  employed  as  with  adjectives. 

Adverbs  have  in  general  a  complete  and  independent  sense,  but  some  require 
the  assistance  of  a  conjunction  or  a  preposition.  So  lors  cannot  be  used 
alone,  but  must  be  attended  by  que  before  a  verb,  and  by  a  preposition,  in 
other  cases;  as,  alors,  then,  at  that  time;  des  lors,  from  that  time.  The 
adverbs  of  quantity,  cusez,  enough,  heaucoup,  many,  a  great  deal;  combien, 
how  much,  or  how  many;  moins,  less;  peu,  little;  plus,  more;  que,  used  for 
combien;  tant,  so  many;  trop,  too  much,  too  many,  require  the  preposition 
de  before  the  following  noun:  as,  becmcoup  deaocuses,  many  excuses;  assez  de 
livres,  books  enough ;  Combien  y  a-t-il  dhabitants  f  How  many  inhabitants 
are  there?  Je  veux  mains  de  val^r  etplus  cFobeissance,  1  want  less  bravery 
and  more  obedience. 


New  and  Old. — 
Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  baad, 
And  with  his  arms  outstretchea,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  comer.     Welcome  ever  smiles, 
Andfarewell  goes  out  sighing. — Shakespeare, 

CowABDiCE. — He  who  flinches  from  work,  in  battle  or  out  of 
it,  is  a  coward. —  General  Sir  C,  J".  Napier, 

Tbub  Conquest. — It  is  better  to  reconcile  an  enemy  than  to 
conquer  him.  Your  victory  may  deprive  him  of  his  power  to 
hurt  for  the  present,  but  reconciliation  disarms  him  even  of  his 
will  to  injure.— (7mA 
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LITERABT  AND  BdEMTOlO  nrSTITUTIOVS. 


Cj^t  ^tuopxktt. 


<)frX0TIOll8  BBQtniOKO  Akswbrs. 

162.  What  are  the  qaalifications 
and  inflnetiM  reqaircrd  for  an  office  in 
the  Costom  Hotise,  also  salary  giyeh? 
— E.O. 

163.  Can  any  of  the  sabdcribers  to 
tBe  Britiih  CorUroversiatist  give  me 
any  information  on  the  snbject  of  **  Po- 
risms,"  a  branch  of  mathematics  very 
iittle  attended  to  at  present,  and  which 
the  Inqnirer  would  like  to  examine? 
If  a  good  work  on  the  snlgecl  is  men- 
tioned, price,  &c,  it  will  still  farther 
oblige.— J.  S.  0. 

164.  1  should  be  glad  H  yon  of  Any 
of  yonr  contributors  would  inform  me 
whether  1  could  get  a  work  which 
treats  of  the  colours  used  by  artists; 
if  so,  please  name  (he  price  and  pu'b- 
lisher? 

1 65.  Can  ftny  of  yotir  readers  infbmi 


me  of  any  little  manual  on  hydropathy, 
irhflreby  I  can  avail  myself  ((f  the  be- 
nefits of  the  ''water  tredtmeolt''  at 
Aome,  with  its  price  ftfld  the  publish(ir*s 
name? — SCANDtf. 

166.  Can  any  of  your  reader^  give 
me  a  clear  and  practical  ^pofcition  of 
the  "chain  rule,"  or  tell  itre  where 
such  an  exposition  is  to  be  found? — 
ScaNdo. 

let  In  ThoB.  Coop^'s  "  t:i^t  Let- 
ters to  Working  Men,*  he  says  that  he 
performed  an  analysis  6f  Blai/s  *  Lec- 
tures on  Rhetoric  and  ihH  BeAei  Let- 
tres,"  and  other  works.  Citn  toy  of 
your  readers  explain  the  tbode  of  mak- 
ing such  analysis? — Scahdo. 

168.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  a 
"Common  Place  Book,**  and  "Index 
Berum,'^  and  where  cottld  »  etfpf  of 
each  be  procured? — 3.  it. 
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LITERARY  AMD  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTlONft 


The  Glasgow  Mechanics^  Tnstiiution 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  held 
their  annual  soiree  in  the  Franklin 
Botel,  George  Square,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Sept.  22,  1857.  Mr.  J. 
Holmes,  vice-president  of  the  institDo 
tion,  occupied  the  ehair.  After  the 
company  had  partaken  of  an  excellent 
tea,  the  secretary  read  the  annual  re- 
port, from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
society  generally  was  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  number  of  members  is 
very  small,  eonsidering  the  number 
attending  the  various  elassM  of  the 
institution,  there  being  only  22  on  the 


roll,  with  an  average  attendance  of  It. 
During  the  past  session  there  had 
been  33  meeting^S  held,  2d  assays 
read,  and  5  discussioofs  hat- e  taken 
plilce.  The  secretary  paiftieQlw^ly  no- 
ticed two  essays,  by  ih.  T.  Hk,  JBfarr,  on 
"Architecture,"  and  thfee  esisays  on 
'*  Geology,"  by  Messra.  Barr,  Black 
and  hkiuner;  and  among  the  discus- 
sions, the  ones  on  "  Js  the  moderate 
use  ol^  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  con- 
demned?" ''Ought  theatrical  *nase- 
BAents  to  be  oountenane^d?"  "  l*iim- 
vorssft  siffiirage  just  and  desiraMe?  "  as 
deserving  high  praise.    Ifr.  T.  M.  Bin, 
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in  one  of  hit  vmuJ  bnUUnt  speeeha, 
mored  the  adoptkn  of  the  report, 
whieb,  beiog  seconded  hy  Mr.  6.  Uog- 
gan,  was  carried  iiDaoiinoitslj.  The 
usual  amonnt  of  speeGhif;^ iog,  singing, 


&e.,  followed,  and  after  a  Tote  of 
thanks  to  the  efaairman,  the  oompanf 
separated,  at  a  late  hoar,  extreloeljr 
gratified  with  the  night's  prooesdings. 
— ^WlLLLAM  MoKiHLAT,  StorHonry, 


UTEKABT  KOTICES. 


Most  of  the  forthcoming  pablications  | 
are  apon,  or  connected  with,  India  and 
the  mntinjr.  Mr.  Murray,  however,  | 
announces  a  memoir  of  the  Jate  Czar, 
published  hj  Imperial  command.  Mrs. 
Stowe  is  aboat  to  publish  a  new  novel. 
Lord  Macaula/s  '*  England**  is  abont 
to  be  tssned  in  seven  vols,  at  6s.  Ba- 
ron Humboldt  has  annoaoced  a  new 
part  of  ''Cosmos*'  (the  first  section  of 
the  last  volume),  to  appear  in  the 
coarse  of  the  month. 

The  total  number  of  papers  now  is- 
sued in  the  Australian  colonies  amounts 
to  eigbtj-one.  Victoria  has  six  daily, 
and  thirty-eight  weekly  and  bi-weekly; 
New  South  Wales,  two  daily  and  eigh- 
teen weekly  and  bi-weekly;  Tasmania, 
five  daily  and  three  weekly  and  tri- 
weekly ;  Soath  Australia,  two  daily  and 
three  weekly ,  and  in  Western  Australia 
there  are  four  weekly  journals. 

The  freedom  of  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
and  a  purse  of  £2,000,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Livingston  in  the  City 
Hell,  Glasgow. 

By  direction  of  the  benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  the  building  materials 
of  chambers  formerly  occupied  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  on  the  first  fioor  of  No.  1, 
Inner  Temple- lane,  were  offered  to 
public  competition  last  week.  The 
auctioneer  announced,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings,  that 
the  celebrated  *'I>r.  Johnson  staircase" 
was  withdrawn  from  the  sale,  the 
benchers  having  determined  to  retain 
possession  of  the  staircase,  from  the 
entrance  to  the  first  floor,  the  wains- 
coting, banisters,  &c.,  and  the  carved 
wood  over  the  door,  with  pilasters,  &c., 
forming  the  external  doorway,  and 
wonld  keep  them  as  long  as  the  Tem- 
ple existed,  although  t^ey  wefs  obliged 


to  be  removed  from  their  present  posi- 
tion. The  boarded  and  timber  floor, 
on  which  the  learned  doctor  and  his 
literary  friends  had  so  often  walked, 
with  the  windows,  doors,  moulded  pa- 
nel partition,  &c.,  sold  at  £10  5s. 

Dr.  Williams,  warden  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  has  been  reappointed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Uoiveraity  of 
Oxford,  to  the  office  of  Vice-Cbancellor 
for  the  ensuing  academical  year. 

Baron  Liebig,  the  celebrated  chemist, 
has  received  the  order  of  Charles  the 
Third  from  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  who  is 
much  esteemed  in  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional circles,  had  subscribed  nearly 
£250  for  a  portrait  or  some  other  tes- 
timonial, when  Dr.  Hodgkin  begged 
that  the  sum  might  be  devoted  to  the 
foundation  of  a  prize  in  connection  with 
the  school  of  the  Boyal  Medical  Bene- 
volent College.  The  list  is,  therefore, 
reopened  to  receive  further  subscrip- 
tions for  this  commendable  purpose. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  1839  is  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen, 
General  Sabine  having  received  from 
Sir  James  Clark  a  communication,  ex- 
pressing the  willingness  of  the  Prince 
Consort  to  accept  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, when  formally  proposed  to  him 
by  the  Council  next  year. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Goulburn,  head  master 
of  Rugby,  having  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  retiring  at  the  close  of  this 
year,  ten  candidates  have  sent  in  their 
testimonials  to  the  trustees. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hawthorne 
will  spend  a  year  in  Italy,  and  then 
return  to  educate  his  children  in  their 
native  land.  He  is  about  to  prepare 
and  publish  a  work  which  he  has  been 
for  some  time  contemplating;  and,  as 
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the  ''Scarlet  Letter**  followed  his 
tirement  from  one  office,  we  may  expect, 
as  an  carlj  result  of  this  resignation,  a 
book  in  no  wise  inferior  to  that  remark- 
able romance  in  power  and  popularity. 

The  receipts  of  the  Literary  Fnnd, 
from  the  interest  of  stock,  rent  of  real 
property,  subscriptions  and  donations, 
reached,  in  the  past  year,  the  sum  of 
£3,022.  Of  this,  £469  haye  been 
funded,  £1,225  have  been  expended 
in  grants  for  relief,  snd  a  balance  of 
£632  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  so- 
ciety's baokers.  The  whole  expense  of 
Hfcretary,  collector,  house-rent,  anni- 
versary meeting,  stationery — ^in  short, 
the  whole  inddental  expenditure — is 
covered  by  the  sum  of  £695. 

From  the  1st  of  October  a  new  postal 
arrangement  will  come  into  operation 
with  Belgium,  similar  to  that  which 
has  for  some  time  been  in  use  with 
France.  For  4d.  a  letter  not  exceeding 
]^  oz.  will  be  carried;  I  oz.,  8d.,and  so 
on.  Unpaid  letters  will  be  charged 
double  rates,  as  in  France.  Begistered 
newspapers  will  be  conveyed  at  rates 
commencing  with  4  oz.  for  Id.  up  to 
8  oz.  for  2d.,  and  2d.  additional  for 
every  ^  lb.  Unregistered  papers  and 
book  packets  will  be  charged  3d.  for  4 
oz.,  6d.  for  8  oz.,  and  6d.  additional 
for  each  ^  lb. 

Translations  from  the  English  are 
on  the  increase  in  Paris.  The  Jourrtal 
pour  TotUf  after  having  recently  pub- 
lished original  tales  by  Dumas  and 
Paul  Feval,  seeks  novelty  on  English 
ground,  and  introduces  its  readers  to 
a  story  from  "  Cassell's  Newspaper," 
and  intends  .to  follow  on  with  the 
"Quadroons"  of  Mr.  Percy  St.  John, 
»8  published  in  the  "  London  Journal.'' 

There  is  some  intention  of  requesting 
Lord  Macaulay  to  honour  the  corpora- 
tion of  Cambridge,  by  accepting  the 
•office — almost  honorary — of  High  Stew- 
ard. This  office  has  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Karl  Fitzwilliam. 

Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  the  song-writer, 
Jeft  Liverpool  on  the  3rd  ult.  on  his 
^ay  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


A  series  of  letten  and  sketches  of  his 
travels  will  be  transmitted  tothe/Z/irs- 
Iratfd  London  New$.  In  America, 
Dr.  Mackay  is  going  to  lecture  on 
'*  Songs,"  and  to  read  a  new  narrative 
poem.  Our  transatlantic  cousins  will 
doubtless  give  a  welcome  reception  to 
the  author  of  the  "Lump  of  Gold," 
and  "Under  Green  Leaves."  The 
"  Songs  for  Music"  have  been  aa  great 
favourites  in  America  as  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The   most   stupendous  work 
sntCB  THE  Flood  I !  !-3,427,9 1 8,6 1 5 
copies  ordered  in  advance!!!'   Publi- 
cation necessarily  postponed  until  12 
o'clock,  a.m.,  Monday,  September  8th, 
19571!! — With  profound  emotion  the 
publishers  announce    that   the  over- 
whelming number  of  orders  (the  raising 
the  money  to  pay  the  postage  on  which 
has  undoubtedly  created  the  present 
panic  in  moneyed  circles)  already  re- 
ceived for  their  new  book,  absolutely 
compels  the  postponement,  for  a  cen- 
tury, of  its  publication.     Meanwhile 
they  beg  to  assure  the  public  that  they 
are  sparing  no  pains  to  insure  a  foil 
supply  at  that  time,  however  large  may 
be  the  demand.     They  have  contracted 
for  the  immediate  building  of  50,000 
power  presses!!    and  have  effected  a 
lease  of  the  well  known  Niagara  Falls, 
to  furnish  power  for  running  theuL 
By  working  these  presses  thirty-six 
hours  a  day,  not  excepting  Sundays 
and  Fourth  of  Julys  (this  being  evi- 
dently a  case  of  necessity),  they  hope, 
after  getting  a  century's  start,  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand.     Of  course,  lan- 
guage is  entirely  inadequate  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  qualities  of  this  magni- 
splendi-stupendifications  work.  A  con- 
vention  of  the  literary  men   of  the 
country  (connected  with   the  pres») 
will  be  immediately  called  to  endea- 
vour, by  their  united  genius,  toprepaic 
a  notice  which  shall  do  justice  to  this 
— this — (we  cannot  write  "  great,"  for 
that  word  doesn't   begin    to   express 
enough) — this  grandiferous  work ! !  I ! ! 
— American  Paper, 
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BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

« 

Aidhorofthe  **  Art  of  Hea^onin^"  **  ^Efementt  of  Ithetoric**  S^o» 

HERODOTUS— THE  FATHER  OP  HISTORY. 

"  The  iirst  Greek  to  whom  it  occnrred  that  fiction  was  not  oscesMry  for 
hiB  purpose,  and  that  a  narrative  of  true  facts  might  bo  made  Intenselj  inter- 
esting, was  Herodotus — the  Homer  of  history." — K*  0,  MUlicr* 

It  is  no  eMV  matter  to  make  that  **  mass  of  things  confusedly 
heaped  togetner" — ^the  past,  the  time-distant,  and  the  unex- 
penenoed — ^rividly  appreciable  by  the  thoughts  of  men,  or  to 
confer  upon  those  traditionary  memorials  of  being,  knowing,  and 
doing,  which  have  been  floated  for  ages  down  the  troubled 
stream  of  time,  until  they  have  ^  been  cast  up,  in  rude  and  un- 
assorted masses,  on  the  out- jutting  shores  or  the  present,  that 
order,  harmony,  conseoutireness,  and  interest,  which  not  only 
delight,  but  instruct.  Too  often,  indeed,  Faust's  aphorism  u 
sadly  true, — 

^  The  times  that  are  gone  by 
Are  a  mytterious  book,  sealed  with  seren  seals," 

and  the  early  "glory  of  kingdoms"  is  wrapped  from  sight  by 
the  mists  of  the  dawn.    Willmott  has  said,  "  History  is  a  greater 

gainter,  with  the  world  for  canyas  and  life  for  a  figure."  Per- 
aps  it  were  more  befitting  to  liken  it  to  the  tapestries  of  the 
medieval  ages,  u^n  which  the  unremitting  and  arduous 
stitchery  of  snccessive  generations  was  employed  to  commemo- 
rate the  deeds  of  heroes,  the  glories  of  kings,  the  rejoicings  of 
S copies.  In  it,  as  in  them,  how  oflen  has  the  earlier  part  waxen 
im  and  dull  in  its  colouring,  and  sometimes  even  undecipher- 
able in  its  meaning,  before  the  labour  of  the  needle  had  "been 
transferred  to  the  uses  of  every-day  life,  because  the  design  was 
finished.  Time  robs  all  things  of  the  happy  beauty  of  reality, 
but  the  Muses  bestow  upon  us  history  in  its  stead,  that  in  it  we 
may,  "  as  in  a  glass  darkly," — 

*'  At  intervals  descry 
Gleams  of  the  glory  " 

of  the  past,  and  hasten  to  gire  new  beauty  to  the  present,  by 
the  deeds  we  do.  In  this  way  the  past  becomes  undying,  expe- 
rience is  perpetuated,  and  the  utilities  of  olden  ages  are  nandcd 
down  as  ensamples  to  copy,  as  beacons  to  warn,  and  as  signals 
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to  ^ide,  and  so  the  envy  of  time  is  thwarted.  The  drama  of 
human  life — ^the  action,  plot,  connterplot,  and  dialogue  of  the 
mysterious  tragedy  of  time — in  which  we,  too,  are  to  **  play,"  it 
may  be,  "  many  parts,"  unrols  itself  before  us,  and  exhibits  the 
struggles,  the  conquests,  and  the  failures  of  men,  "  the  deeds  of 
elder  and  later  times,  the  migrations  of  tribes  and  their  kin$^, 
wonderful  and  pleasant  adventures,  wise  and  significant  dis- 
courses, the  remarkable  manners  and  modes  of  life  among 
peoples,  the  extraordinair  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  laborious  skill  of  man."  These,  too,  are  shown  to 
have  been  the  results  of  similar  powers,  opportunities,  environ- 
ments, and  purposes,  as  those  which  suitonnd,  operate  upon 
and  in  our  very  selves,  even  now,  to  cherish  and  enlarge  our 
virtue,  to  increase  our  ardour,  to  vivify  our  energies,  and  to 
•xeile  our  souls  to  higher  life  and  purer  feeling.  This  gives 
history  its  perennial  interest.  It  is  man's  world  and  man's  Ufe 
Uiat  is  portrayed  in  its  pages,  though  evermove  there  shines  on 
it  the  hght  of  thought,  andthrough  it  the  gloir  of  Providence. 

To  be  the  first  who  supplied  the  felt  want  of  man  for  a  record 
of  the  bygone-^the  first  who  took  "the  dead  past"  like  an 
£g}rptian  Fharaoh,  and  embalmed  him  in  the  sweet  spices  of 
genius  and  beauty,  is  no  mean  honour,  no  sUght  daun  upon  the 
jpratitude  of  ases ;  and  this  merit,  by  the  consent  of  all  succeed- 
mg  time,  has  been  declared  to  belong  to  Herodotus.  Not  that 
there  were  not  before  his  many  efibrts  made  to  lighten  the  then 
existent  time  with  some  shadowy  revealings  of  the  fbrmer  i^es, 
and  the  marvels  of  an  earlier  dar.  The  Mythopqpic  narratives 
of  Homer,  the  Cyclists,  and  the  Logographers  had  all  preceded 
him,  and  a  mighty  mass  of  leffendary  song,  a^id  hoar  tradition's 
wondrous  tales,  were  collectea  together,  and  held,  for  a  time,  as 
true.  HecatsBus,  the  Milesian,  had  put  into  a  preservable  form 
the  fables  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  9s  well  as  noted  many  facts  in 
history  and  geography ;  Cnarou,  the  Lampsacan,  had  roughly 
sketched  the  outlines  of  Greek  and  Persian  history ;  Xan^us, 
the  Sardian,  had  described  the  institutes,  phenomena,  and  doings 
of  the  Lydian  kingdom;  and  Hellanicus,  the  Mitalenian,  was 
publishing  several  brochures  of  a  mytho-historic  nature,  when 
Herodotu9  stepped  into  the  arena,  and  swept  away  every  com* 
petitor  from  the  circle.  To  make  his  position  unmistakeable,  he 
fays  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  one  word  under  whiph  he 
includes  all  his  composition,  in  a  prefatory  note  to  the  work 
which  he  bequeathed  to  posterity,  wnich  runs  as  follows,  viz.  :— 
"  This  is  a  publication  of  the  results  of  the  investigatwns  of 
Herodotus,  of  HaLicamassus,  in  order  that  the  «,ctions  o(  men 
may  not  be  effaced  by  time,  nor  the  great  and  wond]rou4  de^ds, 
displayed  both  by  Greeks  and  foreigners,  deprived  of  renown." 
It  is  by  the  worthy  execution  of  such  purposes  as  the^e  that — 
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'^  From  death  add  dark  oblivion,  near  the  same, 
The  mistress  of  man's  life,  grave  history, 
Baising  the  world  to  good  or  evil  fame, 
Doth  vindicate  it  to  eternity;" 

and  even  bo  has  it  been  the  fortune  of  the  Halicarnassian  inyes- 
tigator  to  do  a  good  work  worthily. 

Herodotus  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  Olympiad  74,  i.e., 
about  B.C.  484,  in  Halicamassus  (Baudraum),  a  maritime  city  in 
the  south-west  part  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  iJorian  Hexapolis,  or  confederation  of  six  states. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  and  distinguished  Dorian  family. 
His  father's  name  was  Lvxes,  his  mother's,  Dryo.  He  had  a 
brother  whose  name  was  Theodorus ;  and  an  illustrious  epic  poet, 
named  Fanyasis,  is  reported  to  have  been  his  maternal  uncle. 
The  Dorian  nobility  were  well  disciplined  in  arms,  had  much 
leisure,  and  were  both  proud  and  jealous  of  power.  There  was 
everything,  therefore,  m  his  personal  position  and  connections 
to  make  him  feel  intensely*— 

'*  The  spnr  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days.** 

But  his  lot  was  cast  in  the  interspace  between  the  first  and 
second  Persian  wars,  and  his  family  nad  become  embroiled  in  the 
commotions  which  at  this  time,  and  sub8eq[aently,  disturbed  the 
peace  of  his  native  city.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  Lyg- 
damis,  tvrant  of  Hidicamassus,  the  son  of  Pisindelis,  and  grand- 
son of  tnat  Artemisia  who  bore  so  great  a  part  in  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  as  to  win  the  praise  of  Xerxes,  barbarously  put  his 
uncle  to  death,  and  made  it  expedient  that  Herodotus  should 
visit  his  relatives  in  Samos.  This  he  accordingly  did ;  and  from 
the  pleasure  he  seemingly  takes  in  noticing  the  part  it  played  in 
history,  as  well  as  from  the  intimate  acquaintance  he  shows  with 
its  aflairs,  curiosities,  and  inhabitants  (Thalia,  60),  we  may  infer 
that  he  was  well  received,  and  creditably  dealt  with. 

Education  by  books  was  not,  in  this  early  age,  attainable ; 
observation,  travel,  and  conversation,  were  tne  only  modes  by 
which  knowledge  could  then  be  acquired.  Prevented  by  a 
tyrannous  government  at  home  from  pursuing  political  dieftinc- 
tion,  he  seems,  in  his  Samian  retirement,  to  nave  been  stirred 
with  a  desire  of  achieving  something  worthy  of  himself,  his 
friends,  his  country,  and  the  Muses. 

In  casting  about  for  a  theme  on  which  to  exercise  his  mental 
energies,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  epic  poem  would  first 
engage  his  attention  and  suggest  itself.  The  renovrn  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  as  well  as  the  example  of  his  uncle,  must,  we  think, 
have  weighed  much  with  one  in  that  age  desirous  of  literary 
fame.  ThiB  inference  is  supported  by  the  familiarity  he  exhibits 
with  the  poems  of  these  authors,  and  the  critical  observations  he 
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makes  upon  tliem ;  but  ib  still  more  strooffly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  ot  those  who  have  attentively  read  the  Master-Epidst  of 
antiquity,  and  remarked  the  many  instances  in  which  the  his- 
torian has  seemingly  uncoDsciously  modelled  his  narratiye  upon 
that  of  the  "  Scian  "  singer.  But  we  can  easily  imaeine  that, 
stirred  by  noble  motives,  and  unmindful  of  the  nolitieal  position 
of  his  family,  he  abstained  from  dealing  in  fabulous  recital,  and 
determined  upon  bestowine  the  whole  ardour  of  his  powerful 
mind  on  the  unfolding  of  tne  causes  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  the  un-Greek  |l)arbarian]  peoples  of  the  world  had  been 
brought  into  warlike  collision  with  the  Greeks  (Clio,  Intro,  and 
ch.  v.),  and  how,  especially,  the  latter  had  borne  the  palm  in  the 
contest  affainst  Persia,  that  foe  b^  whose  agency  the  Lygdamic 
dynasty  bad  attained  the  sovereignty  of  Halicamassus.  The 
tneme  was  new,  true,  interesting,  capable  of  graphic  portrayal, 
and  as  nearly  allied  to  politics  as  a  semi-exile  could  venture 
upon,  with  the  hope  of  being  regarded  as  impartial,  trustworthy, 
and  honourable.  With  a  fml  conception,  then,  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  to  which  he  intended  to  dedicate  himself,  he  appears 
to  have  determined  to  examine,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all  those 
places  which,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  he  would  require  to 
mention,  and  to  gather  as  much  information  regarding  tliem  as 
he  could ;  for  which  purpose  he  became,  like  the  hero  of  the 
**  Odyssey,"  a  man — 

**  Qui  mores  homiDnm  multornm  vidit  et  nrbes.*' 
(Who  observed  the  castoms  and  cities  of  many  men.) 

Of  his  travels  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  chronologically 
accurate  account,  nor  can  we  even  with  certainty  determine  the 
time,  the  order,  and  the  extent  of  his  joumeyings.  He  makes 
no  vapouring  parade  of  his  extensive  researches,  frequently 
refrains  from  expressly  stating  that  he  had  been  at  certain  places, 
but  yet  describes  them  with  such  minute  accuracy,  or  refers  to 
matters  so  little  likely  to  be  known  by  any  one  who  had  not 
actually  been  an  eye-witness  and  acute  observer,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  had.  accomplished  an  amount  of  fatiguing  travel 
which  few  historians  since  have  imitated  him  bv  attempting. 
Justly,  then,  does  Herodotus  honour  his  life-labours  by  the 
title  of  "  The  results  of  research  "  (for  such  is  the  true  rendering 
of  the  Greek  i<rropijj).  This  will  at  once  be  admitted,  if  we 
endeavour  to  give  an  outline,  collated  from  his  own  work,  of  the 
extent  of  the  space  over  which  he  must  have  travelled,  viz.,  in 
Asia,  Palestine,  touching  at  Tyre,  and  probably  visiting  Jeru- 
salem {Thalia,  5),  Syria,  Lydia,  Phoenicia,  Persia,  Media,  Chal- 
dsea,  Arabia,  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Black  Sea ; 
in  Europe,  the  Morea,  Tbessaly,  Athens,  Ar^os,  Constantinople, 
Thermopyl»,  Thrace,  Southern  Italy,  the  banks  of  the  Itivcr 
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Dniester,  and  Soythia ;  in  Africa,  Egypt,  thrcadin^f  the  Nile, 
and  traversing  the  borders  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  visiting  Thebes, 
Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  beholding  with  due  wonder  the 
labyrinth.  Lake  Moeris,  and  the  pynmids,  besides  which  he 
touched  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  the  Levant  and 
the  iBgean.  We  nave  in  this  sketch  avoided  mentioning  any 
place  for  whidi  good  authority  cannot  be  quoted  irom  his  own 
works,  either  in  express  statement,  or  justifiable  by  clear  infer- 
ence; Li  all  these  places  he  made  the  most  minute  and  careful 
investigations,  was  painstaking  in  his  endeavours  to  acquire 
information,  and  by  keen  and  watchful  eyes,  as  well  as  by  a 
tongue  ready  to  ask  questions  of  any  one  likely  to  answer  lum, 
he  collected  such  a  mass  of  incidents,  traditions,  reports,  rumours, 
guesses,  fables,  facts,  &c.,  as  has  not  often  been  equalled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  His  capacious  memory  and  exact  powers 
of  thought  prevented  him  from  bein^  over-encumbered  or  con- 
fused, either  with  the  immense  quantity  or  the  difiering  quality 
of  the  matters  learned  or  known;  but  with  the  most  perfect 
mastery  he  wields  the  pen  by  which  they  are  chronicled,  criti- 
cised, and  registered.  We  are  not  less  stricken  with  the  abun- 
dant details,  the  multiplicity  of  facts,  the  immense  fields  of  space 
traversed,  tjian  by  the  entire  absence  of  self-laudation,  and  of 
intimations  of  danger  or  risk.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  had 
such  wealth  and  political  reputation  as  ensured  him  ready  and 
familiar  access  to  the  opulent  and  learned;  and  his  inquisitive 
disposition  was  doubtlessly  aided  by  a  frank  yet  insmuative 
address,  which  won  his  hearers,  and  made  them  his  informants 
and  friends.  He  was  versed  in  the  whole  range  of  his  country's 
existing  literature ;  besides  the  writings  of  the  Epicists  and  the 
Lo^ographers,  he  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Heptad,  of  the 
lyrists  AlcieuB,  Sappho,  and  Pindar,  and  with  the  dramas  of 
^schyluB,  while  he  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  Sophocles. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  with  a  mind  so  stored,  he  woidd  be 
an  acceptable  guest  at  the  mansions  of  the  great,  and  be  favour- 
ably regarded  by  the  hierarchs  of  those  countries  in  which  the 
priesthood  were  the  monopolists  of  wisdom. 

One  most  important  fact,  as  to  the  possibility^  of  his  being 
permitted  to  travel  and  inquire  as  he  md  in  countries  usually 
closely  shut  against  the  ingress  of  foreigners,  is,  that  Egypt  had 
found  it  advisable  to  allow  Naucratis,  $,  city  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Canopic  Nile,  to  become  a  privileged  port  for  Greek 
commerce,  and  to  have  an  emporium,  named  Mellenion,  there. 
This  emporium  was  built  at  the  joint  cost  of  nine  Greek  cities, 
of  which  Halicamassus  was  one.  It  is  not  improbable,  there- 
fore, that,  through  the  introduction  of  the  merchants  belonging 
to  his  native  city,  settled  in  Naucratis,  he  may  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  such  privileges  as  were  put  in  the  possession  of 
few;  nay,  it  is  not  unlikejy,  as  Mr.  Grote  suggests,  that  he 
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himself  wm  engaged  in  some  way  with  the  profit^ielding  Selle- 
nion  of  Naucratis. 

To  this  fkct  may  be  added  another  of  equal  importance,  vie., 
Halicamasaus,  though  mider  the  virtual  domination  of  Lyg- 
damis,  was  nominally  a  tributary  city  to  the  Persian  power. 
This  city  had  lent  material  aid  to  the  arms  of  that  power  in  its 
war  agamst  Greece,  and  hence  facilities  were  likely  to  be  put  in 
liis  way,  which  would  have  been  denied  to  an  Athenian,  or  a 
subject  of  any  of  the  opposing  Greek  cities.  Greece,  of  course, 
he  would  obtain  the  usual  permission  to  traverse,  not  only  as  a 
veritable  Greek  by  descent,  but  as  a  wealthy,  intelligent,  and 
iaquisitive  man. 

it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  the  time  of  his 
flight  from  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  or  to  determine,  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy,  the  time  he  spent  in  his  travels.  If  we 
assume  that  he  did  not  leave  his  native  city  till  he  had  attained  the 
age  at  which  enthusiasm,  zeal,  knowledge,  and  personal  as  well 
as  family  influence  would  make  his  stay  dangerous,  we  cannot 
fix  on  any  period  earlier  than  between  his  twenty-sixth  year  and 
thirtieth  year, »'.  0.,  B.C.  458—454.  If  we  suppose  him,  then,  to 
be  resident  some  time  in  Samos,  settling  his  afiairs,  arranging 
for  the  future,  and  preparing  for  the  task  to  which  it  called  him, 
we  have  an  interval  or  eight  or  twelve  years  between  this  time 
and  the  next  probable  date,  viz.,  b.c.  446,  of  which  we  have 
mention.  If  we  assume  that  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  this 
time  in  travel,  collecting  facts  and  digesting  them,  and  that  he 
occupied  himself  during,  say  two  years,  in  drawing  up  an  out- 
line, and  filling  in  so  much  as  might  be  interesting  to  a  Pan- 
athenaic  audience,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  the  ancient  chrono- 
logists  assert,  he  appeared  before  the  inhabitants  of  that  dty 
which  then,  as  five  centuries  later,  spent  **  their  time  in.  nothing 
^se  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing,"  as  a  candidate 
ibr  a  laurel-branch  and  fame,  and  that  the  pleasant  picture  which 
Hay  ley  portrays  may  have  been  actually  existent : — 

"  His  eager  country  in  the  Olympic  vale 
Throngs  with  proud  joy  to  hear  the  martial  tale; 
Behold,  where  valour,  resting  on  his  lance, 
Drinks  the  sweet  sound  in  rapture's  silent  trance, 
Then  with  a  grateful  shout  of  loud  acclaim, 
Hails  the  just  herald  of  his  country's  fam«." 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  history  then  read  was  the 
same  as  that  which  we  now  |)osse88 ;  for  many  oiromnstanoea  are 
alluded  to  in  the  history  which,  being  of  a  Mer  date  ihin.  that 
of  the  Festival  named,  must  have  been  touched  in  subsequently, 
if,  indeed,  the  whole  was  not  entirely  re^nTitten. 

Filled  with  vast  stores  of  knowledge  gathered  in  almost  every 
elime }  loaded  by  the  praises,  as  well  as  rewarded  by  the  boiml} 
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of  Athend,  we  find  HU  patriotic  aspirations  leadins  him  to  bend 
his  way  to  his  native  town,  on  no  pacific  coarse  of  poliey  intenti 
bnt  determined  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  art  and  pkrtj,  all 
the  skill  in  intrigue,  all  the  enginery  of  revolntion,  all  the  means 
by  which  successes  in  government  are  won,  for  the  liberation  of 
Halicarnassus  from  the  yoke  imposed  on  it  by  Lygdamis*  for 
tho  avengement  of  tyranny  exercised  upon  himself,  and  for  the 
slaughter  of  his  kin.  For  a  leadership  in  such  a  work  he  was 
well  fitted,  so  far  as  advising  and  devising  were  concerned,  but 
he  had  not  acquired,  in  practical  political  life,  the  consummate 
tact  by  which  men  may  be  intrigued  with,  yet  kept  in  subor- 
dination,*^ 

**  Tb«  rapid  eye,  nbiquity  of  presenee, 

Aod  qaiekoees  and  colleotedoess  of  thought, 

Whieh  give  a  man  command*'' 

Ahd  hence,  although  he  conducted  the  revolution  to  a  successful' 
issue,  and  compassed  the  dethi^nement  of  the  tyrant,  he  failed 
to  attain  the  highest  object  of  his  thought — ^the  fi»eedom  of  the 
people.  Kingcraft  being  annulled,  oligocraft  schemed  fbr  the 
s^t^emaoy,  and  democracy  failed.  No  thankful  hand  was  ex- 
tended to  the  chief  and  mainspring  of  the  revolt  j  a  selfish  mob 
of  partizans  looked  to  their  own  interests,  and  neglected,  if  they 
did  not  spurn,  the  master-spirit  of  the  enterprise :  his  were  the 
pains,  theirs  were  the  gains.  Grieved  deeply  by  the  ingratitude 
of  those  whom  he  fancied  were  compatriots,  as  weU  as  dis- 
heartened by  the  failure  to  secure  a  due  share  of  liberty  to  the 
commonalty,  he  again  forsook  his  native  city,  and  betook  himself . 
to  the  delights  of  wandering  ahd  investigation.  This  period  of 
his  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  Macedon,  Greece,  and 
Southern  Italy ;  and  at  this  time,  too,  he  seems  to  have  read  his 
history,  so  far  as  it  was  then  written,  at  Corinth. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  vi2.,  in  B.C.  443,  an  Athenian  colony 
had  determined  upon  helping  the  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Sybaris,  which  had  been  destroyed  sixty 
years  previously,  to  build  and  people  a  town  near  the  site  on 
which  that  city  had  stood.  The  ancient  people  of  Sybaris  were  * 
of  the  same  race,  in  Herodotus'  opinion,  as  the  Halicamassians 
{Polyhymnia,  99),  and  so  he  betnought  himself  of  loining  the 
settlers  there.  The  new  city  was  called  Thurii,  and  hence  he  is 
sometimes  called  {e.ff.,  by  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  iii.,  9)  the  his- 
torian of  Thurii.  Though  he  threw  in  his  lot  With  the  Thurian 
colonists,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  continually  ' 
resided  there.  Indeed,  we  must  infer  from  his  mention,  as  an 
eye-witness,  of  the  Periolean  propyletea  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
that  he  whs  thete  subsequent  to  the  year  in  which  they  were 
completed,  vl2.,  B.C.  497. 

One  would  think  it  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  Herodotus  did 
ii0t  settle  in  the  great  centre  of  literary,  philosophic,  and  politl-  - 
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cal  oompanioiiBbip,  AtkenB,  if  he  did  not  reflect  tliat  a  zealous 
inquirer  must  always  bring  home  strange  tidiugs,  wluch  to  the 
untravelled  and  uninauisitive  appear  unbelieyable,  and  therefore 
expose  the  reUter  to  aoubt,  misconstruction,  and  sarcastic  irony : 
these  were  weapons  which  the  Athenians  were  powerful  in 
wielding,  and  they  give  wounds  which,  to  a  sensitive  soul,  are 
not  easily  borne.    &side8,  Athens  was  at  war  with  his  exile 
home,  Samos,  and  he  could  not,  without  appearing  traitorous 
and  ungrateful,  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  oppressors  of  his  own 
city  of  refuge.    We  might  even  say  that  the  government  of 
Pericles  was  too  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Lygdamis  to  admit  of 
the  Halicaruassian  democrats  safe  residence  in  Athens.     It 
would  seem  that,  wherever  he  went,  however,  his  researches  still 
received  attention,  and  that  by  continual  interweaval  he  intro- 
duced notices  of  all  important  passing  events  into  his  images. 
Of  these  incidental  facts,  the  latest  of  which  we  have  mention  is 
the  insurrection  of  the  Medes  against  Darius  Kothus,  b.c.  408. 
This,  of  course,  proves  that  he  was  alive,  interesting  himself  in 
public  transactions,  capable  of  composition,  and  therefore,  most 
probably,  a  healthy  and  active  person  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year.     When  he  died  is  unknown.    It  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  was  prior  to  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  B.C.  406,  or  he  would 
have  found  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  famous  Lacedcemonic 
defeat,  in  the  process  of  revisal.    It  is  highly  probable  that  he 
died  suddenljT;  for  we  find,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
books  of  his  history,  intimations  that  it  was  incomplete,  that  he 
intended  to  give  further  information,  and  to  extend  his  researches. 
'He  cannot,  therefore,    have    calmly  consented  to   the  *'dull 
oblivion  "  of  the  grave,  else  would  he  have  secured  the  rounded 
completeness  of  his  theme  by  the  excision  of  these  references 
and  promises,  before  he  let  the  bark  of  his  hopes  and  labours 
float  adown  the  stream  of  time,  to  attract  the  gazer's  eye,  arrest 
his  attention,  and  command  the  reverential  regard  of  the  afler ' 
ages.    Even  when  the  sun  is  nearing  the  western  rim  of  the 
horizon,  and  seems  to  be  sinking  c^mly  into  quietude,  some 
envious  cloud  snatches  it  from  sight,  and  fills  the  world  with 
sudden  darkness.    So  is  it  sometimes,  too,  with  men.    Death 
does  not  always  wait  for  failing  pulses,  outworn  frames,  breathing  . 
that  is  torture  to  the  labouring  chest,  or  the  unmemoried  dotsge 
of  a  man ;  often  he  utters  his  inexorable  "  Siste,  viator ,"  whue 
the  pilgrim  is  hurrying  onward  to  some  eagerly  sought  goal,  and 
the  Stan  is  broken,  the  head  is  bowed,  and  obedience  is  readied 
to  the  command  of  the  Inevitable. 

It  remains  for  us  now,  in  briefest  analytic  form,  to  notice  the 
great  work  which  constitutes  the  epos  of  history,  and  thus  to 
give  such  notion  of  the  man  as  may  assist  us  in  determining  the 
value  of  his  life-labour,  and  to  exhibit  him  as  one  with  whom 
Titte  epoch  of  logography  terminates,  and  in  whom  the  era  of 
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history  is  inaugurated,  by  presenting  to  men  the  first  instance  of 
a  copious  aud  consecutive  narrative  of  facts,— 

"  Quicquid  aguat  homines  votnni,  timor,  ira,  volaptasy 
Gaadia,  discQMUs,"  &c., — 

derived  from  authentic,  or  apparently  authentic,  testimony  and 
observation,  and  accompamed  with  instructive  comment  or 
needed  explanation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Herodotean  history  has  been  already 
expressed—it  was  the  result  of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  man  and 
of  Greece  in  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  freedom.    The 
mode  in  which  this  historj^  was  written  is  also  noteworthy.    He 
did  not  profess  a  Iwpercritical  rationalizing  of  all  tales,  and  a 
rigid  estimation  of  all  likelihoods  and  probabilities,  as  somo 
historians  of  the  positive  school  do — ^in  this  resembling  those 
who  ruthlessly  tear  away  the  ivy  which  brightens  an  ancient 
ruin  with  some  faint  show  of  life,  and  will  have  us  look  alone 
upon  the  **  looped  and  windowed  raggedness  **  which  it  exhibits. 
His  canons  of  composition   were  somewhat  other  than  those 
rationalistic  ones,  which  lead  men  first  to  "  doubt,  then  to  dis» 
believe."    "I  am,"  he  says,  "bound  to  relate  what  is  said,- 
though  I  am  not  by  any  means  bound  to  believe  all ;  and  let 
this  remark  apply  to  my  whole  history  "  {Polyhymnia,  162). 
Again :  '*  I  am  not  going  to  inquire  whether  the  facts  were  so  " 
(Clio,  5).    It  was  not,  then,  to  be  elective,  but  selective;  not 
dogmatic,  but  inquisitive ;  a  repository  of  statements,  opinions, 
and  facts  known  or  reported.    Nor  did  he  intend  his  history  to 
bo  devoted  only  to  the  grandiose  and  gigantic,  but  to  be  an  im- 
partial record,  "  touching  as  well  on  the  small  as  on  the  great 
estates  of  men,"  duly  attending  to  "  the  precarious  nature  of 
human  prosperity  "  (Clio,  5).    Neither  did  he  devise  some  lofty, 
single,  and  isolated  theme  to  be  treated  of  in  logical  and  chrono- 
logical sequence ;  but  seeking  best  how  to  interest  and  improve 
his  readers,  he  confesses  that  his  **  narrative,  from  its  commence- 
ment, souf2[ht  for  digressions"   (Melpomene,  30).      The  main 
Mubjeot  of  ms  historiciu  researches  is  the  contest  between  Greece 
an^  Persia — that  vast  movement,  in  which  an  Asiatic  people 
attempted  to  conquer  Europe,  but  were  withstood  by  the  guar- 
dians of  the  outposts  of  Western  civilization,  and  foiled  by  the 
energy  and  stubborn  independence  of  the  children  of  Q!ellas. 
Though  this  grand  warfare  lasted  less  than  seventy  years,  and 
is  regularly  progressive  and  dramatic,  from  the  early  but  dis- 
united efforts  at  repulsion  made  bv  the  Greeks,  to  the  glorious 
epochs  of  Salamis  and  Plata&a,  yet  he  has  managed  to  intOTweave 
into  his  narrative  all  that  was  then  known  of  tibie  doings  of  the 
human  race,  the  geographical  position  of  the  various  countries, 
the  products,  the  aboriginal  races,  the  migrations,  the  religious. 
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military,  commercial,  and  ciTil  institatioiis,  &c,,  ofalltlie  mitions 
of  the  then  known  world. 

In  Clio  he  discuases  the  causes  of  the  enmity  of  Greece  and 
Asia,  details  the  mode  of  transfer  of  Lydia  from  Gyges  to 
Croesus,  of  whom  he  gives  a  biographic  sketch.  He  then  passes 
to  Cyrus  and  the  origin  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  depicts 
the  rising  greatness  of  Athens  and  Laced»mon.  The  conc^nest 
of  Egypt  leads  him,  in  JBuierpe,  to  describe  that  country,  its 
customs,  and  its  regal  and  priestly  institutions.  In  ThaliHi 
Cambyses,  the  conqueror  of  E^^pt,  is  sketched,  the  assassination 
of  Smerdif  is  noticed,  and  the  election  of  Darius  Hystaspes  is 
described.  The  Parian  expedition  against  Scyliiia  is  narrated, 
the  geography,  resources,  &c.,  of  Persia,  are  recounted,  and  the 
life  of  the  Samian  Polycrates  is  told.  In  Melpatneney  Europe, 
as  known  to  him,  next  occupies  attention.  In  Ihrpsichore,  the 
political  progress  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Lacedsemon,  is  traced, 
and  the  history  of  Cyrene,  and  a  survey  of  the  Lydian  nations, 
is  added.  In  Erato,  we  are  informed  of  the  causes  of  the 
hostility  of  Darius  to  Greece,  of  the  origin  of  the  kings  of  Lace- 
diemon,  of  the  first  Persian  invasion  of  Hellas,  and  a  grand 
description  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  is  introduced.  Xerxes 
appears  upon  the  stage  in  PolyhvfMiia ;  his  grand  preparations 
for  war,  the  movements  of  his  forces,  and  his  defeat  fit  Ther^ 
mopjrlffi,  are  finely  and  spiritedly  related.  The  capture  and 
burning  of  Athens,  the  farther  mustering  and  marching  of  the 
Persian  hordes,  the  negotiations  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  decisive 
sea-fight  at  Salamis,  are  vividly  and  boldly  placed  before  the 
imagination  in  Urania,  The  contemporaneous  victories  of 
Platesa  and  Mycale  occupy  the  closing  book.  Calliope,  and  are 
drawn  with  vigour,  precision,  clearness,  and  effect.  There  is 
shrewd  philosophy,  too,  in  the  closing  paragraph,  whose  great 
lesson  seems  to  be,  that  men  of  valour  and  energy  are  not  rear- 
able  within  lands  where  luxury  abounds  ;  that  slavery  generally 
accompahies  luxuriousness,  and  freedom  dwells  most  securely 
where  there  is  least  to  covet,  yet  most  to  prize.  The  book,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  is,  in  our  opinion^  unfinished,  but 
the  general  aim  of  it  all  seems  to  us  to  be  to  show  that  freedom 
and  civilization  are  surer  and  safer  under  a  somewhat  popular 
government  than  under  the  grandest  imperial  dynasty,  the  most 
potent  tyranny,  or  the  most  exclusive  oligarchlr.  We  eaiinot 
too  much  admire  the  wide  sweep  of  horizon  which  he  hdd  in 
view  during  the  composition  of  his  great  work,  the  unity  he  has 
preserved  amid  all  the  multiplicity  of  details  and  minutirt  which 
he  introdttcesi  and  the  perfect  mastery  of  i«cital,  inference, 
statistics,  geographic  facts,  governmental  theories,  warlike 
mancBUvres,  Ac,  which  he  exhibits. 

In  this  brief  notice  of  the  life  and  laboun  of  the  Father  of 
'wwory,  we  have  not  ineladed  the  psaedo-Herodoteaa  Hfe  of 
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Homer,  often  attributed  to  him,  but  now  decided  by  critics  to 
belong  to  a  period  posterior  to  that  at  which  he  flonrished.  We 
have  been  compelled  to  briefness  by  the  limited  space  at  our 
disposal,  and  have  been  often  driren  to  supply  the  interlinks 
between  known  facts  by  inference ;  but  in  no  case  hare  we  con- 
sciously outstretched  the  deductions  which  the  premises  seemed 
to  us  to  yield,  and  we  can  only  now  conclude  by  reiterating  the 
remarks  of  Sir  John  Stoddart : — *'It  is  extraordinary  that  this 
ver^  early  writer  should  have  at  once  attained  a  reputation  from 
which  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  has  done  little  to  detract, 
and  which  still  leaves  him  in  the  very  first  class  of  historians/' 


Again  a  year  closes  on  our  labours,  and  reminds  of  the  rapid 
flight  of  that  "  boon  beyond  the  gift  of  kings  " — Time ;  and 
thinking  of  this  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  our  paper,  we 
have  been  led  to  observe  that,  though  we  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  write  history,  nor,  as  the  world  interprets  it,  to  act  history, 
yet  do  we  all,  more  or  less,  not  only  act,  but  write  it.  There  is 
an  historian  in  each  man's  soul  on  whose  page  the  tale  of  life  is 
being  written,  and  there  is  a  record  preparing  elsewhere,  with 
which  its  details  must  be  compared.  How  important,  then,  that 
we  shonld  labour  beneath  the  "  great  Taskmaster's  eye  "  in  all 
honesty  and  with  all  zeal,  that  the  record  maj  be  such  Its  shall 
receive  a  welcome  more  glorious  than  Olympia's  vale  has  ever 
resounded  with,  and  a  reward  more  precious  than  the  wealth  of 
monarchs  or  the  fame  of  millions !  To  such  thoughts  let  us 
consecrate  a  few  hours'  reflection,  and  may  they  be  fruitful  in 
making  us  hardier  for  the  future  resistance  of  evil,  for  the 
future  promotion  of  good.    Farewell ! 


Ehvy  and  Love. — 
Envy  detects  the  spots  in  the  clear  orb  of  light, 
And  love  the  little  stars  in  the  gloomiest,  saddest  night. 

B.  C.  IreitcL 

Duty. — The  man  of  action  is  concerned  only  with  the  doin^ 
of  what  is  right ;  whether  that  which  is  right  comes  to  j>ass,  is 
not  his  affair. — Goethe, 

Good  Huxoub.-— 

Give  me  good  humour, 
That  lights  the  homeliest  visage  up  with  beauty, 
And  makes  the  face^  where  beauty  is  already, 
Quite  irresistible. — J.  5.  Knowles. 

ImcoBTAuirr.-*- 

That  divinest  hope  which  none  can  know  of. 
Who  have  not  laid  their  deavest  in  the  grave. 

T.L.Beddoe$.  • 
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ARE  CHUECn-EATES  JUST  AND  NECESSARY  P 

KBOATIYS  BEPLY. 

As  the  opener  of  the  present  debate  on  the  negative  side,  it 
devolves  ux)on  ns  to  reply  to  the  articles  in  support  of  the 
affirmative. 

We  acknowledge  that  we  should  not  have  felt  our  position  to 
be  by  any  means  a  comfortable  one,  if  the  powerful  talent  which 
has  Deen  displayed  in  this  periodical  on  other  subjects  had  been 
brought  to  bear  against  us  on  this  ;  as  it  is,  we  do  not  approach 
our  task  burdened  with  the  consciousness  that  we  have  to  meet 
opponents  of  unusual  strength. 

We  consider  the  question  that  has  been  touched  upon  by  more 
than  one  writer, — as  to  whether,  in  consequence  of  its  being  legal 
to  pay  Church-rates,  Dissenters  should  submit  to  the  impost,  as 
irrelevant.  Some  Dissenters  have  refused  to  pay,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, have  been  committed  to  prison ;  others,  who  have  been 
equally  convinced  of  the  in  justice  oithe  charge,  have,  nevertheless, 
paid  it,  in  order  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  authorities.  We 
take  the  question  in  debate  to  be, — is  that  condition  of  things,  or 
that  state  of  the  law,  under  which  Church-rates  are  payable,  just 
and  necessary  P 

J.  B.  J.  finds  fault  with  us  for  taking  our  stand  on  the  religious 
side  of  the  question.  We  beg  to  inform  him  that  when  the 
subject  was  announced  for  discussion,  it  was  placed  under  the 
head  of  Religion.  As  to  his  comment  upon  our  statement  that 
the  obligation  to  pay  tithes,  under  the  iSevitical  law,  wa^  moral 
in  its  character,  and  was  not  enforced  by  temporal  pains  and 
penalties,  we  fancy  something  must  have  confused  his  percep- 
tions, or  he  would  not  have  wrritten  the  following  sentence,  with 
reference  to  the  expostulations  of  Molachi,  "  Surely,  if  they  (the 
tithes)  were  voluntary,  the  charge  of  robbery  cannot  be  sus- 
tained." The  language  of  Maladii  might  be  addressed  with 
strict  propriety  to  any  professedly  christian  person  who  neglects 
the  very  obvious  duty  of  giving,  according  to  his  ability,  to  the 
cause  of  God.  That  by  refusing  to  pay  tithes,  the  Hebrews 
incurred  the  Divine  displeasure,  we  grant,  and  so  does  the 
Christian  who  neglects  to  contribute  to  religious  objects,  as  €K)d 
hath  prospered  him. 

Our  method  of  treating  the  subject  finds  no  favour  with 
J.  B.  J.,  and,  indeed,  we  should  be  siurprised  if  it  did.    He  says, 
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**  We  run  away  with  the  notion  that  this  debate  is  only  tho 
Question  as  to  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  in  another  form." 
After  not  a  little  reflection,  and  reading  attentively  the  several 
articles  that  have  appeared,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  took  the 
right  course.  The  demand  upon  Dissenters  for  these  rates  arisea 
out  of  the  circumstance  of  one  Church  being  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  Government ;  and  hence  it  must  necessarily  be  the 
first  inquiry — ^What  is  the  authority  for  a  I^ational  Church? 
The  following  sentence,  &om  the  article  of  J.  B.  J.,  is  a  curious 
instance  of  a  person  writing  without  due  consideration : — "  The 
question  is,  now  that  the  State  has  taken  the  Church  into  alliance, 
taken  possession  of  her  temples,  confiscated  her  property,  and 
aspiring  to  dictate  her  laws, — shall  not  the  State  pay  those  who 
are  virtually  the  servants  of  the  State,  or  reimburse  those  whom 
they  have  spoiled?"  And  this  is  from  one  who  imagines  he  is 
setting  us  upon  a  right  track!  Who  then,  we  may  ask,  are  the 
parties  who  committed  this  act  of  spoliation  P  and  what  Church 
nas  been  despoiled  P  J.  B.  J.  seems  ignorant  of  such  facts  as 
these, — that  the  Church  of  England  was  established  upon  the 
luins  of  the  Church  of  Bome;  that  Henry  YIII.  seized  the 
entire  property  of  the  latter  church,  and  disposed  of  it  according 
to  his  pleasure ;  that  many  of  the  institutionB  of  the  English 
Church,  as,  for  instance,  the  Deans  and  Chapters  of  Canterbury, 
Winchester,  Ely,  Worcester,  Carlisle,  Durham,  Eochester,  and 
Norwich,  were  endowed  by  him  out  of  the  estates  and  tithes  of 
dissolved  monasteries.  We  almost  suspect  that  J.  B.  J.  has  a 
leaning  towards  Boman  Catholicism  when  he  talks  of  "  reimbur* 
sing  those  whom  they  have  spoiled." 

But  he  says,  **  The  unwillingness  of  Dissenters  to  nay  Church- 
rates  is  no  greater  difficulty  than  the  imwiUingness  or  any  parties 
to  pay  Income-tax."  This  raises  a  previous  <]^uestion,  namely,-— 
for  what  ends  does  Government  exist  P  Obviously,  for  temporal 
ends.  Our  Lord  said,  "  Bender  unto  Csesar  the  thin^  that  be 
Csesar's,  and  unto  Grod  the  things  that  be  God's."  This  passage 
makes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
individuals,  as  members  of  a  state,  and  their  duties  and  obliga* 
tions  in  reference  to  God.  Every  man  is  bound  to  obey  the  laws 
of  his  country,  providing  that  the  rulers  confine  themselves  to 
their  proper  sphere,  and  do  not  trench  upon  the  domain  of 
conscience ;  but  legislation  for  religion  is  beyond  their  province. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  whilst  the  objection  to  pay  Income-tax 
would  rest  upon  no  reasonable  founaation,  the  money  being 
required  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  Government,  in  its  proper 
sphere,  the  objection  to  Church-rates  is  valid,  because  Goveruo 
ment  steps  out  of  its  legitimate  province  in  demanding  them. 

J.  B.  J.  observes,  upon  a  remark  of  ours,  "  The  fact  that  the 
King  in  the  State,  and  the  Priest  in  the  Church,  is  the  twofold 
representation  of  that  theocratic  government  under  which,  wp 
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think,  it  must  be  allowed  the  natimud  support  of  religion  was 
oUigatory,  is  a  sufficient  reply:  indeed,  now  can  it  he  otlier- 
wise  F  "    It  would  have  told  letter  for  his  cause  if,  instead  of 
asking  how  it  can  be  othennse,  be  bad  ]^roved  that  establishments 
were  to  be  founded  under  the  Christian  dispensation.    In  our 
former  paper  we  described  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  eoonomy, 
and  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  its  being  imitated,  except  by 
Grod  himself.    And  still  farther,  to  show  the  contrast  between 
that  system  and  the  English  establishment,  we  mention  that, 
whilst  Gk)d  legislated  for  the  former,  the  Grovemment  of  Enfflaod 
legislates  for  the  latter.    The  Church  is,  in  fact,  bound  hand  and 
ibot.    The  bishops  and  clergy  united  cannot  repeal  one  of  its 
laws,  nor  eyen  meet  in  conrocation,  except  by  royal  permission, 
all  ecclesiastical  iurisdiction  being  vested  m  the  Sovereign.    The 
Church  is,  therefore,  governed  by  persons  who  may  or  may  not  be 
pious ;  who  may  or  may  not  understand  her  true  mterests.    This 
state  of  things  has  been  mourned  over  by  bishops  and  learned 
doctors,  as  see  a  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1846,  a 
Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  184^,  and  a  work  of  Arch* 
deacon  Wilberfbrce.  A  passage  in  the  latter  runs  thus : — "  Where 
the  civil  power  found  the  spiritual  authorities  in  the  days  ot 
Constantino,  there  it  ought  to  leave  them  in  the  days  of  Que^i 
Victoria."    The  following  statement  occurs  in  one  of  a  number 
of  resolutions  adopted  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Leicester,  in  January,  1847 :  "  That  the  Church  of 
England,  although  the  only  faith  formally  established  and  recof^ 
nised  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  is  yet  the  only  one  crippled  in 
its  operations."  Now,  we  ask.  What  is  it  that  hinders  theuhuroh 
from  freeing  herself  iirom  a  connection  which  so  hampers  her  F 
What  is  the  impediment  to  her  assuming  the  power  she  exercised 
before  the  days  of  Constantino  P    We  fear  the  truth  is,  she  is 
loth  to  give  up  the  emoluments.    She  wants  State  pay,  without 
State  control.    Such  a  thing,  however,  has  not  yet  been  known  as 
a  Church  endowed  by  the  State,  but  not  governed  by  the  State. 

We  have  shown  that  the  voluntary  principle  only  was  in 
operation  in  the  early  Church.  J.  B.  «K  has  not  noticed  this  part 
of  our  argument,  nor,  indeed,  has  he  once  referred  to  any  of  the 
New  Testament  writings.  No  doubt  prudence  suggested  to  him 
that  it  was  best  to  observe  silence,  where  the  facts  were  all  against 
him.  And  yet,  if  the  object  of  this  debate  be  to  get  at  truth, 
how  ean  it  be  realized,  if  the  one  standard  of  appeal  on  religious 
questions  among  Protestants  be  passed  by  P 

It  is  said.  Churches  are  national  property,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  just  that  all  persons  alike  should  be  taxed  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  We  thank  our  opponents  for  the  admission  that  the 
churches  belong  to  the  nation,  and  we  hope  they  are  prepared  for 
the  time  when  the  legislature  will  resume  possession  of  Church 
property  in  general,  and  appropriate  it  to  other  puvpoeea  than 
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relijH^ioiis.  As  to  the  Iraildingt,  Diaaeaters  would  not  object  to 
their  being  made  over  in  perpetuity  to  the  Episoopaliana.  The 
fftct  of  this  argoment  being  employed  against  ua  has  strengthened 
our  preyious  impression,  that  the  system  under  which  the  Pis- 
senter  pays  Church-rates  is  rotten  at  the  eore,  thereby  rendering 
it  neeessary  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  the  cases  we  put  as  to  the  justice  of  Churchmen 
keeping  in  order  ikeir  own  places  of  worship,  as  Dissenters  do, 
"are  not  parallel/'  We  need  not  to  be  told  that  in  their  actual 
ciroumstanoes  the  oases  differ,  but  that  they  are  strictly  analogous, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  impartial  justice,  is  quite  clear.  At  the 
outset  of  his  paper,  J.  B.  J.  ^ves  nis  reason  ior  thinking  Churdb- 
rates  just  and  necessary;  it  is,  that  a  national  Religion  is  a 
national  necessity.  He  elsewhere  ascribes  Engliuid's  greatness 
to  her  /* National  Establishment;"  and,  in  another  place,  he 
prophesies  ^Hhat  the  glory  of  England  will  be  deniirted  wW- 
evei^  the  Church  is  severed  from  the  State."  To  the  sentiment 
that  lighteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  we  heartily  subscribe.  We 
likewise  think  that  religion  hashadmuoh  to  do  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  British  nat^n ;  but  this  writer  commits  the  egregious 
blander  of  placing  to  the  account  of  the  Establishment  all  the 
religious  influence  that  has  been  exerted  upon  the  people,  and 
falls  into  the  further  ervor  of  tracing  to  the  power  of  religion 
exclusively  what  is  in  part  due  to  the  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance  of  Britain's  sons.  We  are  borne  out  bv  th^  position 
and  prospects  of  that  great  branch  of  the  Anglo- oaxon  family, 
the  Amencan  people,  who,  by  their  energy » have  already  made 
themselves  one  of  the  first  nations  of  the  world,  and  among 
whom  religion  is  little  less  powerfully  operative  than  in  these 
countries.    And  yet,  J.  B.  J.,  America  has  no  national  church ! 

J.  B.  J.  says  the  times  are  past  for  vain  disputes  and  noisy 
babbtings.  IT  he  thought  the  time  past  for  debating  this  ques- 
tion, why  did  he  step  into  the  arena  F  So  vague  a  deliverance 
doeii  him  no  credit. 

The  second  affirmative  article  opens  with  the  same  words  as  the 
fo9t«  The  writers  might  have  reserved  their  emphatic  "  We  say, 
Ye9,"  until  tic^ey  had  adduced  something  in  the  way  of  argument ; 
but  both  seemea  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the  conclusion,  and  to  jump 
to  it  at  starting.  Our  second  opponent  thinks  it  strange  that 
any  should  diScir  from  him  on  this  topic.  This  is  by  no  means 
uneomimon  amongst  persons  accustomed  to  hear  of  but  one  way 
of  thinking.  Some  of  the  points  in  his  article  have  been  replied 
to  in  the  preceding  arguments ;  there  are,  however,  several  things 
deserving  of  notice.  We  come  to  his  third  reason  for  believing 
Church-rates  just.  It  is  not  true,  in  fact,  that  when  a  person 
takes  a  house,  the  bargain  is  any  way  affected  by  the  consideration 
of  Chureb-ratsa.  We  would  not  intentionally  write  to  wound  our 
&iend«  but  we  cannot  refrain  irom  remarking  that  oijie-half  Qf  his 
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ariide  is  too  puerile  for  serious  discussion.  His  fourth  reason 
is,  ''that  Scripture  favours  the  union  of  Church  and  State." 
He  here  repeats  what  had  been  said  by  his  coadjutor  concerning 
Malachi,  and  goes  on  to  cite  the  insUuioes  of  Christ  paying  the 
Temple-tax,  and  the  words  addressed  to  Pharisees  as  to  tithes, 
and  draws  the  inference  that  the  obligation  to  pay  tithes  still 
continues.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  fair  construction  to  put  upon 
our  Lord's  conduct  on  these  occasions  is,  that  he  was  desirous  of 
ayoidiuff  giving  offence  by  hastily  interfering  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  ancient  system.  The  A]K)stle  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  shows  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  closed. 
With  what  show  of  reason,  then,  can  it  be  contended  that  part 
of  it  is  still  in  force  F  If  our  friend  has  succeeded  in  finding  any- 
thing in  the  writings  and  practice  of  the  Apostles  to  warrant  him 
in  the  belief  that  Christianity  was  intended  to  be  allied  to  the 

e^wers  of  the  world,  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  write  in  the  time  of 
r.  Chdmers,  for  that  great  man  candidly  owned  that  the  New 
Testament  afforded  no  grounds  for  such  a  belief.    The  question 
is  asked,  "  Is  it  just  i£a,t  an  overwhelminf^  majority  should  be 
ruled  by  an  insignificant  minority^  P  "  And  it  is  nirther  said,  that 
the  objection  to  Church-rates  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
Quaker's  objection  to  war.    We  have  already  shown  that  oppo- 
sition to  laws,  having  for  their  object  the  temporal  well-being  of 
society,  is  altogether  unjustifiable ;  but  that  religion,  being  a 
concern  between  man  ana  God,  is  out  of  the  ranee  and  sphere  of 
earthly  governments.    In  enacting  laws  for  the  State,  the  majo- 
rity overbears  the  minority.    This  principle  is,  however,  utterly 
inapplicable  to  religion.    At  the  close  of  his  array  of  reasons  for 
the  justice  of  Churdi-rates,  this  writer  modestly  declares  respect- 
ing them,  ''These  arguments  are  unanswerable."     When  we 
read  that  passage,  our  thoughts  recurred  to  some  words  of 
Macau] ay's  we  remember  to  have  read,  "These  can  only  by 
extreme  courtesy  be  called  arguments." 

In  order  to  make  out  the  necessity  for  Church-rates,  volnn- 
tsryism  is  represented  as  insufficient  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  people ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  voluntary  system  is  founded 
upon  the  principle,  "  that  the  supply  will  always  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand."  No  sooner-has  our  opponent  announced 
his  opinion,  than  he  proceeds  to  demolish  it,  by  telling  his 
readers  that  Dissenters  send  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  fie  is 
mistaken  in  imagining  the  voluntary  system  to  be  founded  upon 
such  a  principle.  We  will  tell  him  how  far  we  think  the  doc- 
trines or  free  trade  ought  to  be  applied  to  religion, — ^by  Grovem- 
ment  ceasing  to  give  bounties  to  one  sect,  thereby  depreciating 
other  sects  ;  by  granting  a  free  stage  to  all,  and  favouring  none, 
nnd  thus  leaving  fair  scope  for  competition,  upon  equal  terms, 
between  the  various  denominations  of  Christians.  As  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle,  was  not  religion  in  the 
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Episcopal  Church  a  formal,  lifeless  thing,  when  Whitfield  and 
Wesley  arose  P  Were  they  not  compell^  to  leave  that  church 
on  account  of  their  irregular  zeal  ?  If  they  did  not  formally 
renounce  State  Churchism,  were  not  their  mighty  labours  the 
practical  working  out  of  the  voluntarv  principle  r  Were  not  the 
voluntaries  the  &st  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  neathen  P  Has  not 
the  Gospel  penetrated  to  remote  villages  and  hamlets,  and  been 
carried  to  tne  homes  of  poor  English  artisans,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  humble  laymen,  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and 
Independents  r  And  are  there  not  numerous  Missionary  So* 
cieties,  Home  and  Foreign,  Tract  Societies,  Christian  Instruction 
Societies,  Chapel-building  Societies, — the  whole  of  whose  opera- 
tions depend  upon  the  working  of  the  voluntary  principle  P 
When  we  look  back  a  few  years,  and  survey  the  grand  results  of 
willinghood,  in  and  out  of  the  Established  Church,  we  think  our- 
selves entitled  to  exclaim,  with  triumphant  voice.  Well  done, 
voluntary  principle ! 

*'  Mariannus,  G.  A.  H.  E.,  and  J.  R  C.  have  done  good 
service  by  their  excellent  articles.  May  this  discussion  tend 
somewhat  to  advance  that  cause  which  should  be  the  end  of  all 
debate, — ^the  cause  of  truth ! 

Dublin,  Alpha. 

AFFIBMATIVE   REPLY. 

We  believe  they  are ;  and  we  are  driven  to  this  conclusion  by 
facts  which  never  have  been  answered,  and  which  never  can  be. 
Our  educational  bias  is,  however,  directly  opposed  to  them,  as 
we  have  been  bora  and  bred  in  the  bosom  of  Dissent.  Before 
giving  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  opinion,  we  must  say  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  G.  A.  H.  E.  and  J.  It.  C. 

It  is  saia  oy  G.  A.  H.  E.  that  **  Church-rates  are  unjust, 
because  at  the  origin  of  tithes  they  were  aupropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minister,  the  Church,  and  the  poor ;  so  that 
the  support  of  the  Church  has  been  paid  for  already."  Can 
G.  A.  H.  E.  tell  us  when  tithes  did  oripnate  P  We  have  never 
met  any  one  who  could.  At  the  establishment  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  the  tithes  were  appropriated  to  the  bishops,  the  clergy, 
the  Church,  and  the  poor.  Does  G.  A.  H.  E.  allude  to  this  P  If 
so,  we  beg  to  inform  him  that  when  the  bishops  were  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  when  the  Church  was  provided  for  by  the 
Church-rates,  the  law  was  altered.  Again,  a  great  portion  of  the 
tithes  have  by  law  been  diverted  from  the  Church,  and  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  laymen.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  Church  had 
the  whole  of  the  tithes,  it  might  aJso  justly  claim  a  Church-rate ; 
ibr  (according  to  the  Scriptures)  the  Jews  not  only  had  to  pay 
the  tithes,  but  the  Temple-tax  {Is,  ^d.  a-head)  besides. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  "  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
are  opposed  to  the  religioug  convictians  of  Dissenters ;  that  by 
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paying  the  Churoli-rate  tiie^r  sanotiotL  that  to  wBitsli  th^  oon- 
tcientionBly  object ;"  and  it  is  asked,  "  How  t^onld  the  Cnorch 
like  to  be  compelled  to  support  Poperr  ot  MahomlnedaiiismP" 
We  Teply,  the  oases  are  iiot  parallel.  To  support  either  of  them 
would  DC  ffiving  our  sanction  to  sin ;  but  can  this  be  said  of  the 
Church  of  England  P  We  think  not  i  and  John  Wesley,  the 
founder  of  the  Methodists,  says,  "  No."  If,  then,  obedience  to 
the  law  does  not  necessitate  sin.  Dissenters  are  bouud  to  obey. 
If  there  be  anything  in  the  doctrhies  or  discipline  of  the  Church 
which  necessitates  sm.  Dissenters  are  bound  t6  disobey  the  law ; 
but  if  there  be,  is  it  not  hypocrisy  to  pretend  to  wish  for  union 
with  the  Church,  and  to  work  In  narmony  with  her  P  Do  they 
not  give  the  Church  their  sanction,  when  they  meet  upon  the 
same  public  platform,  and  compel  their  ministers  to  subscribe  to 
the  Thirty- nme  Articles,  or  others  agreeing  with  them  P  If  they 
have  any  real  ground  for  their  objections,  were  Church-rates 
aboHshed,  how  could  they  join  heart  and  hand  with  the  Church, 
as  J.  It.  C.  says  they  would  P  If  their  objections  have  no  solid 
foundation,  being  the  minority,  are  they  not  bound  to  yield,  for 
peace  sake,  instead  of  carrying  on  strife,  and  throwing  a  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  the  Gospel  P  I  conclude  by  quotiDg 
the  Words  of  Baron  Gumey  (A  Protestant  Dissenter)  at  the 
Bodmin  Assizes,  in  April,  1839 :  "  Till  the  last  ten  years,  no  man 
Hying  had  ever  heard  of  conscientious  s&rv/ples  upon  this  parti- 
cular subject  from  any  class  of  Dissenters ;  nor  until  questions 
of  conscience  had  been  mixed  up  with  political  feeling.  1  respect 
the  rights  of  DiBsenters, — no  man  more  so;  but  I  feel  great 
distress  when  I  hear  conseience  prostUuted  by  an  admixture  of 
political  feeling.  If  a  man  purchased  a  house,  he  gave  a  price 
subject  to  all  burdens  upon  it ;  and  he  calculated  that  he  should 
haye  to  pay  certain  rates  and  taxes,  and,  in  proportion  to  those, 
so  he  estnnated  its  yalue ;  and  I  haye  never  heard  that  any  nme  of 
these  persons  had  paid  over  to  his  landlord  any  sum  that  he  might 
have  saved  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  any  tax ;  and  until 
any  man  has  done  that,  the  less  he  says  about  hvs  conscience  the 
better:' 

Again,  it  is  said  that  "  though  only  416  places  have  refused 
Church-rates,  numbers  in  other  parishes  are  opposed  to  them." 
True ;  but  this  argument  may  also  be  used  on  the  other  side. 
In  the  places  which  have  rtfased  them,  numbers  are  in  ^eir 
favour;  and  sometimes  the  rate  has  only  been  lost  by  a  single 
vote.  But  it  is  said  that  "  those  places,  which  have  refused,  repre- 
sent the  bulk  of  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  the  country." 
But  assertion,  without  proof,  is  not  worth  a  straw ;  and  proof,  in 
this  case,  has  not  been  even  attempted;  and,  therefore,  the 
assertion  is  worth  nothing  at  all. 

It  is  said  that  '*  Church-rates  are  not  necessary,  because  num- 
bers of  places  don't  pay  them."    What  sort  of  an  argument  is 
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this  P  Numbers  can't  get  the  necessaries  of  life.  Do  necessaries, 
therefore,  cease  to  be  necessaries  ?  We  think  not.  Again,  they 
are  said  tx>  be  unnecessary,  "  because  large  sums  for  supporting 
churches  and  chapels  are  raised  by  voluntary  subscription."  In 
reply  to  this  we  ask.  Does  the  operation  of  the  voluntary  principle 
supply  the  wants  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population  ?  It  does 
not:  for  the  religious  accommodation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  not  sufficient  for  one-half  of  the  people, 
and  now  it  is  less  than  sufficient  for  one-third.  Are  not  Dis- 
Hcnters  at  liberty  to  build  as  many  chapels  as  they  like  ?  Can 
they  have  a  greater  stimulus  to  exertion  than  the  millions  perish- 
ing daily  around  them  P  Why  does  not  the  voluntary  principle 
supply  the  lack  P  Because  it  is  not  sufficiently  lively,  and  there- 
fore cannot. 

And  now  a  few  words  in  proof  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
Church-rates. 

I.  We  say  that  Church-rates  are  just.  The  Government  is 
to  the  country  what  a  father  is  to  his  family ;  and  as  the  father 
is  bound  to  make  such  laws  and  regulations  as  shall  best  conduce 
to  the  interest  of  his  family,  so  a  Government  is  bound  to  act 
towards  those  under  its  authority.  B-eligion  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  a  country ;  for  human  power  must 
rest  on  the  fear  of  God.  Laws  without  conscience,  and  a  refe- 
rence to  the  Supreme  Arbiter,  are  impotent.  Even  the  heathen 
have  felt  this,  and,  therefore,  established  religious  rites.  But  the 
Government  of  a  country  cannot  keep  up  national  religion  without 

g'ving  it  support,  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  it  is  just  that  the 
overnment  should  support  an  established  Church.  Upon  this 
point  Dr.  Doddridge,  the  celebrated  Dissenter,  is  so  clear,  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  give  his  words.  He  says,  "  Some  have 
represented  all  encouragement  given  to  one  religious  profession, 
in  preference  to  another,  as  a  degree  of  persecution;  but  this 
seems  to  be  carrying  the  matter  into  a  contrary  extreme.  Both 
a  regard  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  society  (which 
surely  the  magistrate  is  not  the  only  person  under  no  obligation 
to),  must  engage  him  to  labour  and  devise  that  his  people  may 
be  instructed  in  what  he  takes  to  be  truth ;  for  which  purpose  it 
will  be  necessary  that  some  provision  be  made  for  those  that  so 
instruct  them,  preferable  to  other  instructors.  That  he  may 
maintain  such  out  of  his  private  purse  none  can  doubt ;  and  if  he 
have  a  discretionary  power  with  respect  to  any  branch  of  the 
public  revenue,  it  seems  he  may  apply  it  to  this  purpose,  even 
though  most  of  his  people  were  of  a  different  religious  persuasion 
to  himself.  And  for  any  who  teach  different  doctriDes,  or  will 
not  submit  to  the  ritual  he  thinks  fit  to  establish,  to  claim  the 
same  emoluments  from  him  seems  an  invasion  of  that  right  of 
private  judgment  which  the  magistrate,  and  those  joined  with 
nim,  must  be  allowed  to  have,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his 

s2 
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revenue  or  theirs  shall  be  disposed  of.    If  the  majority  of  the 
people,  by  their  representatives,  join  with  the  magistrate  in  such 
establishments,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  minority,  though  they 
cannot  in  conscience  conform  themselves,  yet  to  be  thankful  that 
they  are  leil  in  ptossession  of  their  own  liberty,  as  by  the  reasoning 
above  they  certainly  ought  to  be.    If  it  be  asked  whether  sucn 
Dissenters  may  regularly  be  forced  by  the  magistrate  and  ma- 
jority to  assist  in  maintaining  estabushed  teachers  whom  they 
do  not  approve?  it  is  answered,  this  will  stand  upon  the  same 
footing  with  their  contributing  towards  the  expenses  of  a  war, 
which  they  think  not  necessary  or  prudent.    It  no  such  coercive 
power  were  admitted,  it  is  probable  that  covetousness  would 
drive  many  into  dissenting  parties,  in  order  to  save  their  tithes 
and  other  possessions ;   so  that  none  can  reasonably  blame  a 
Government  for  requiring  such  general  contributions.    And  in 
this  case  it  should  be  yielded  to,  as  the  determination  of  those  to 
whose  guardianship  those  Dissenters  have  committed  themselves 
and  their  possessions." — "  Pneumaiology,  Ethics,  and  Divinity" 
Vol.  I.  pp.  293—295. 

We  nave  now  shown  the  justice  of  Church-rates,  from  reason, 
and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  whom,  we  may  observe,  only 
says  the  same  thing  as  many  other  celebrated  Dissenters.  'We 
now  proceed  to  show  that  we  have  also  the  authority  of 
Scripture. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  tithes  and  the  tabernacle  tax  were 
compulsory  pavments  during  the  time  that  the  Jewish  govern- 
ment was  a  theocracy.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
Government  and  the  Clergy  have  a  right,  in  the  present  day,  to 
impose  and  enforce  similar  taxes.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  this  argument ;  but  the  Dissenters,  as  J.  !B.  C, 
deny  that  the  king  and  the  clergy  stand  upon  such  a  footing. 
We,  therefore,  advance  a  step  further,  and  say  that  religion  was 
alHed  to  the  civil  power  before  the  theocracy  was  instituted,  and 
afler  it  had  ceased.  The  tithes  and  the  temple  tax  were  com- 
pulsory when  the  Jewish  government  was  monarchical.  The 
king  and  the  clergy  directed  the  religious  proceedings  of  the 
nations :  hence  the  reforms  and  regulations  made  in  the  Jewish 
Church  by  David,  Jehoiada,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  others ;  and 
in  the  proportion  that  the  kings  and  princes  showed  their  zeal  in 
maintaining  the  national  worship,  so  they  are  commended  by 
God.  See  1  Chron.  xxiv.  1 — 19  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  13, 14 ;  xiv.  2— 
4 .:  XV.  8 ;  xxix.  3,  &c, ;  xxx.  2 ;  xxxi.  2 — 4 ;  2  Zings  xxiii.  21 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  2,  &c. ;  1  Chron  xv. ;  xvi.  4.  Many  other  pas- 
sages might  be  given.  See  also  the  proceedings  of  Cyrus,  Danus, 
and  Artaxerxes,  Ezra  vi.  7.  That  the  government  of  a  country 
lias  authority  also  in  matters  of  religion,  may  be  seen  in  the  case 
cf  Nineveh,  Jonah  iii.  10.  We  have,  therefore,  the  authority  of 
Scripture  upon  our  side.    But  it  is  said  iJiere  is  not  a  word  of 
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the  kind  in  the  New  Testament.  Suppose  it  to  be  so ;  what 
then  P  Are  we  to  ignore  the  Old  P  Do  not  Dissenters  enforce 
and  teach  many  things  which  are  not  contained  in  the  NewP 
Are  not  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  parts  of  one  book  P  Is 
there  anj  hint  of  the  connection  between  the  Church  and  State 
beinfi;  done  away  given  in  the  New  Testament  P  Not  a  single 
word.  On  the  contrary,  Christ  told  the  Scribes  that  they 
ought  to  pay  their  tithes,  &c.  (Matt,  xxiii.  23),  and  set  them  the 
example  (Matt.  xvii.  24).  Since  the  payment  is  especially  com- 
manded in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  repealed  in  the  New,  wo 
have  all  we  could  expect,  viz. — ^incidental  allusion  to  the  subject, 
Matt,  xxiii.  23 ;  xvii.  24 ;  Luke  xi.  42,  &c. 

Since,  then,  We  have  the  authority  of  reason,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  most  eminent  Dissenters,  and  also  Scripture  upon  our  side, 
we  consider  that  Church-rates  are  just. 

II.  We  say  that  they  are  necessary.  It  has  been  said  before 
that  the  voluntary  system  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  the 
supply  of  anything  will  equal  the  demand ;  but  Aiison,  in  his 
History  of  Europe,  says,  "  They  who  most  require  reformation 
will  be  the  last  to  seek  it.  When  children  may  be  allowed  to 
select  the  medicines  they  are  to  take  in  sickness,  or  the  young 
the  education  which  is  to  fit  them  for  the  world,  the  clergy  may 
be  left  to  the  support  of  the  public,  but  not  till  then."  These 
words  are  true :  Church-rates  abolished,  the  churches,  in  many 
instances,  would  be  left  to  go  to  ruin,  and  heathenism  would  soon 
cover  a  great  portion  of  the  land.  To  show  the  necessity  of 
Church-rates,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  workings  of  the  volun- 
tary system.  About  1837,  the  Bishop  of  London  set  on  foot  a 
voluntary  effort  for  the  building  of  new  churches  in  London,  and 
the  Dissenters  made  a  similar  appeal  to  their  denominations. 
But  what  has  been  the  result  P  In  1843,  the  entire  population, 
within  a  certain  distance  round  St.  Paul's,  was  2,103,2/9  persons, 
whilst  the  entire  church  and  chapel  accommodation,  within  the 
same  distance,  was  only  601,419.  Hear,  also,  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  J.  Angell  James  speaks  of  the  volimtary  principle's  working : 
"  It  is  to  the  deep  and  eternal  reproach  of  some  of  our  churches 
that,  though  possessed  of  ability,  they  dole  out  but  a  wretched 

Sittance  from  their  affluence,  leaving  tneir  ministers  to  make  up 
le  deficiency  by  a  school;  and  then,  with  iosulting  cruelty, 
complaining  that  their  sermons  are  very  meagre,  and  have  a  great 
sameness"  "They  love  they  minister  clearly  with  their  lips, 
but  hate  him  with  their  pockets**  ** They  treat  him  as  they 
would  wild  beasts,  which  are  tamed  into  submission  by  hunger, 
and  keep  him  humble  by  keeping  him  poor  !  It  is  curious  to 
hear  how  some  persons  will  entreat  God  to  bless  their  minister  in 
his  basket  and  in  his  store,  while,  alas !  poor  man,  they  have 
taken  care  that  his  basket  shall  be  empty,  and  his  store,  nothing- 
ness itself** — «/*.  -4.  James*s  "  Christian  Member*s  Guide,*'  pp. 
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78—79.     See  also  the  "  Christian  Witness;'  Nos.  XVII.,  XX.. 

xxvn. 

But  turn  to  America,  where  the  voluntary  system  has  heen  m 
operation  in  all  except  one  or  two  states.  In  towns,  and  thickly* 
populated  districts,  a  tolerable  supply  of  churches  and  ministers ; 
in  the  thinly-inhabited  towns  and  western  states,  in  what  has 
been  termea  **the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  there  arc 
thousands,  yea,  millions  of  people  without  the  Bible,  without 
public  worship,  without  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel!  Jn  a 
Keport  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  published  a  few  years 
since,  they  say,  "  Not  far  from  5,000,000  of  our  population  ftre 
now  unblessed  with  the  Gospel  of  grace."  The  American  Baptist 
Missionanr  Society,  about  the  same  time,  felt  it  their  duty  to 
**  descry  tne  whole  land,  in  its  length  and  breadth,"  to  ascertai|i 
what  was  the  amoimt  of  efficient  ministerial  labour  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  entire  population.  They  state^  as  the  result,  that 
for  13,000,000  souls  there  were  only  about  9,()0Q  ministers,  out  of 
which  several  thousands  must  be  deducted  (X)  for  Koman  Catho* 
lies ;  (2)  for  those  professed  Protestants  who  propagate  error, 
Socinians,  Universalists,  &c. ;  (3)  for  those  who  are  too  ignorant  to 
teach  others ;  and  (4)  for  those  who  are  so  engaged  in  worldly 
business  that  they  cannot  give  sufficient  time  to  the  ministry.  Tli 
consequences  are  concisely  enumerated  as  foUows :  "  Multiform 
errors  are  propagated ;  infidelity  has  become  rife  and  unblushing, 
and  Popery  is  rapidly  on  the  increase."  Pr.  Bwight  says  that 
in  Connecticut,  where  Christianity  is  supported  by  law,  there 
was  a  settled  Presbyterian  minister  to  every  1,364  inhabitaots ; 
while  in  the  South,  where  the  voluntary  system  prevailed,  there 
was  only  one  minister  to  every  19,300. — ("  Compa9*ison  of  the 
State  of  Iteligion  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts**) 

While,  then,  we  have  such  fearful  proofs  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  voluntary  system  to  christianize  the  people,  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  Church-rates,  or  some  compulsory  support*  is  afcso* 
lutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  country. 

T.  T.  B. 


Goodness. — 

Goodness  alone  is  worshipful.    Not  what 
Gives  life,  but  what  gives  happiness,  is  good. 

Thomas  Cooper. 

Thb  PuiT. — The  fanaticism  which  disowns  the  past  is  not  less 
ridiculous  than  the  superstition  of  the  antiquary,  which  blindly 
worships  it.— j;  J,  Taller, 

Kindness  is  Powbs.-^ 

A  gentle  word  begets  a  gentle  thought,-- 
Drawing  the  sting  from  malice.— -Barry  Cornwall, 
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OUGHT  BRITAIN  TO  ADOPT  THE  NON-INTBRVEN- 
TION  PEINCIPLE  IN  ITS  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  P 

STBOATXTE  BEFLT. 

"  We  recognise  in  oar  time  the  priqciple,  that  the  wealth  pf  a  oatioq  U 
lab'^ar.  Comoierce  only  flourishes  amoogst  those  who  prodape  aQ4  i&ter- 
change  their  material  wealth;  and,  in  coaseqaence  of  this  doctrine,  we 
acknowledge  the  fact,  that  the  industrial  and  commercial  ^cti/itjr  of  oa^ 
neighbours  is  as  esseptial  to  our  prosperity  as  pur  Qwa^—'Viscomte  (is 
Per^ignt/. 

"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.** 

LiBEBTT,  social,  civil,  and  religious,  is  dear  to  every  on^  of  us  \ 
without  it,  we  should  totally  lose  our  nationality.  In  a  <mestion 
of  interveution  especially,  it  alw^js  takes  t]ie  lead,  ana  most 
particularly  when  the  subjects  of  ;t  ^Te  an  intelligent,  civilized, 
and  industrious  people,  a  people  previously  possessing  a  consti- 
tutional government.  Nor  is  it  astonishing  that  our  sympathies 
should  be  aroi^sed  in  tUs  cause,  when  we  consider  how  the  moral 
and  mental  faculties  of  man  are  debased  by  being  brought  intp 
contact  with  a  system  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government. 
If,  therefore,  Great  Britain,  by  diplomacy,  could  easily  prevent 
this  disastrous  change,  is  it  not  clearly  her  duty  to  do  so  r 

We  never  contended,  as  "TaUesin"  assumes,  that  Great 
Britain  alone  ought  to  exercise  this  power ;  and  if  we  did,  the 
question  is  quite  irrelevant  to  this  discussion.  1^.  regard  to  the 
most  advantageous ybrm  of  a  constitutional  ffoveri^ment,  whether 
it  be  a  limited  monarchy  or  a  republic,  we  do  not  tjiink  it  neces- 
sary to  decide ;  in  fact,  in  this  matter  the  people  themselves  ar^ 
the  best  judges.  The  inhabitants  of  every  country  constitu- 
tionally governed  possess  perfect  freedom  of  action  (provided,  of 
course,  that  they  commit  no  acts  which  are  clearly  crimes),  and 
that  is  all-sufficient.  "  Taliesin  "  asserts  that  our  government 
is  monarchical.  True ;  but  little  more  than  in  name — limited, 
indeed,  to  the  last  de^ee,  and,  notwithstanding,  essentially  con- 
stitutional, more  so,  mdeed,  than  that  of  thp  United  States,  as 
witness  the  proceedings  of  Judg^e  Lynch  in  some  of  the  southern 
states.  The  supposition,  however,  that  we  objected  to  any  fom^ 
of  constitutional  government,  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  asser- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  United  States  would  be  justified  in 
commencing  a  war  with  Jlngland  is  wholly  unwarranted.  Hence 
has  the  valiant  "  Taliesin  *'  demolished  his  own  "  man  of  straw." 

M!^y  of  "  Taliesin  s  "  assertions,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  not 
very  consistent  ^rith  fact.    How  or  by  what  qieans  he  arrives  at 
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the  conclusion  that  Poland  would  still  have  been  in  existence, 
had  our  Goyemment  acted  on  the  non-intervention  principle,  wc 
cannot  at  all  imagine ;  certain  it  is  that  Austria,  France,  and 
Prussia  cared  little  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  even  had  they 
been  bold  enough  to  protest  against  the  appropriation,  Bussia 
would  certainly  nave  braved  them.  The  assertion  of  our  oppo- 
nent, therefore,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  most  gratuitous.  **  Tali- 
esin  '*  kindly  recommends  all  nations  engaged  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom  to  secure  what  they  seek  "unaided  from  without." 
We  would,  however,  inform  him  that  this  is  not  quite  so  easy  as 
he  imagines.  The  neighbouring  supporters  of  despotism  are 
ever  on  the  alert  to  crush  any  symptoms  of  independence  that 
may  appear  amongst  the  subjects  of  their  tyrannical  brethren. 
The  instance  of  Hungary,  though  not  exactly  parallel,  is  amply 
sufficient  to  illustrate  our  position.  That  noole  people,  when 
fighting  for  their  freedom,  had  not  only  to  contend  with  Austria, 
but  witn  her  dear  friend,  Bussia,  also.  The  nosition  of  the  latter 
power  last  year,  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  r?aple8,al80  showed 
that  she  was  both  ready  and  willing  to  assist  to  crush  any  insur- 
rection that  might  arise  in  that  unhappy  country.  Be  it  our 
duty  to  at  least  counteract  her  influence,  as  also  that  of  other 
despotic  nations. 

**We  consider,"  says  "Taliesin,"  "that  which  holds  goo(^ 
amon^  individuals  equally  holds  good  with  respect  to  nations/' 
To  this  we  demur ;  for  no  one  can  conceive  it  just  that  the  ruler 
of  a  people  should  have  the  same  undivided  authority  over  his 
wise  and  intelligent  subjects  as  the  father  over  his  simple  and 
confiding  children.  And,  even  admitting  the  analogy,  what  man 
possessed  of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity  would,  on  passin;; 
a  dwelling,  and  observing  the  parent  mangling  his  children,  paf  s 
by  unheedingly  P  This  may  be  termed  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
is  not  certaimy  more  than  what  is  now  taking  place  under  the 
infamous  government  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  Men  arc 
imprisoned  for  years,  without  even  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  and 
often  die  in  that  condition  ;  diabolical  instruments  of  torture  are 
frequently  had  recourse  to,  and  no  one  but  is  subject  to  a  system 
of  degraoing  espionage,  which  could  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
other  country.  These  two  cases  which  we  have  quoted  are 
exactly  parallel  by  "  Taliesin's  **  own  admission ;  the  inference, 
therewre,  is  exceedingly  obvious. 

The  haze  which  envelopes  "  Taliesin's  "  mind  respecting  the 
Indian  mutiny  is  absolutely  astounding.  Considering  our 
government  of  India  to  be  notoriously  oppressive,  he  concludes, 
from  our  own  arguments,  by  a  process  or  reasoning  known  only 
to  himself,  that  me  United  States  or  Bussia  would  be  justified 
in  opposing  us.  But  what  would  *'  Taliesin "  say  if  a  great 
portion  of  the  British  army,  on  the  plea  that  they  could  not 
have  that  per'ec*-  liberty  that  they  wished,  were  to  rise  some 
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fine  morning,  murder  their  officers,  and  pillage  the  surrounding 
country  P  This,  however,  is  precisely  similar  to  what  has  taken 
place  in  India.  So  completely  has  "  Taliesin  "  confounded  th ) 
mutiny  of  an  army  with  the  rebellion  of  a  people.  However, 
we  heartily  join  with  him  in  our  utter  abhorrence  of  the  treach- 
ei*y>  cowardice,  and  cold-blooded  attrocities  which  have  charac- 
terized that  recent  lamentable  outbreak. 

Our  opponent  brings  forward  Cromwell  as  an  instance  of  the 
good  effects  of  arbitrary  government.  We  admit  that  under  his 
rule  England  was  never  more  feared  and  respected,  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  people  themselves  were  better 
gjoverned ;  on  the  contrary,  they  groaned  under  a  more  oppres- 
sive rule  than  even  the  previous  monarch  exercised.  **  He  in- 
stituted courts  of  inquiry  and  courts  of  trial,  to  which  the  worst 
excesses  of  the  Star-chamber  were  mild  and  legal.  He  laid 
impositions  upon  the  people,  compared  to  which  ship-money  and 
forced  loans  were  scarcely  thought  burdens  at  all.  He  filled  the 
prisons  with  the  opponents  of  his  schemes,  or  shipped  them  to 
the  scarcely  less  tolerable  fate  of  being  sold  for  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies.  .  .  The  axe  was  ready  for  deed  or  word,  and 
on  rich  and  poor  it  equally  fell."  Thus  "  Taliesin's  "  example  U 
most  infelicitous,  reboundmg  with  especial  force  on  himself.  The 
recent  coup  d'Stat  in  France,  to  which  our  attention  is  also 
directed,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  effected  anything  mori^ 
than  a  nominal  change  in  the  government.  The  people  possess 
the  same  social,  civil,  and  religious  liberties  as  they  previously 
did.  In  matters  of  foreign  policy,  true,  the  Emperor  may  act 
dictatoriall^,  but  let  him  once  aare  to  infringe  their  social  op 
civil  liberties,  and  his  throne  would  not  be  worth  a  month's 
purchase.  Yet  "Taliesin"  asserts  that  France  is  tyrannically 
governed.  He  perhaps  may  not  be  aware  that  there  exists  a 
Corps  Leffislatif,  elected  from  the  people ;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  how  our  opponent  could  have  come  to 
a  conclusion  so  utterly  at  variance  with  fact.  The  laws  of  that 
country  are  administered  with  even-handed  justice  ;  the  arts  ami 
sciences  fostered ;  and  social  freedom  is  possessed  by  all.  Wc 
do  not  contend  that  France  has  that  jaeriect  civil  freedom  that 
we  could  wish,  but  it  is  certainly  not  less  than  she  has  formerly 
enjo]^ed.  Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  the  present 
flourishing  condition  of  her  commerce  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
and  the  fact  only  affords  an  additional  proof  that  liberty  encourages 
commercial  enterprise.  That  tyranny,  on  the  other  hand, 
retards  it,  all  despotic  nations  bear  conclusive  evidence.  Who, 
with  due  maintenance  of  gravity,  can  compare  England  or  tho 
United  States,  in  this  respect,  with  Austria  or  EussiaP  The 
latter,  we  verily  believe,  has  not,  in  the  last  centurv,  made  tho 
least  advance  in  civilization ;  and  what  progress  she  has  made  in 
commerce  has  been  chiefly  through  the  annexation  of  new  terri- 
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tories.  Her  military  fortificationB  have  all  been  executed  under 
the  guidance  of  fore^n  engineers  ;  artificei^  of  her  own  are  non 
eat  inventus,  Not  less,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  are  the  results 
of  despotism  in  Bussia.  RascaliW',  ignorance,  and  duplicity  are 
her  national  characteristics.  Russia,  nevertheless,  is  a  fair 
sample  of  all  other  despotic  nations.  How  much,  then,  ought 
we  to  prize  liberty— liberty,  not  lawless,  like  that  of  the  savage 
Indian,  but  constitutional,  Hke  that  of  our  own  blessed  land ! 

In  regard  to  the  United  States,  which  "  Taliesin  '*  cites  as  an 
example  of  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  acting  under  the  non-inter- 
vention nrinci^Ie,  we  would  remark,  that  had  it  not  been  for  our 
"  hobby  *  of  mtervention  "  some  half  century  back,"  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Americans  would  not  possess  that  con- 
stitutional freedom  and  commercial  prosperity  that  they  now  enjoy. 
But  they  do  not  confine  themselves  so  strictly  to  the  non-inter- 
vention principle  as  "Taliesin "  imagines.  Last  year,  e,g,,  was 
there  not  almost  a  serious  quarrel  about  the  Bay  islands  P  Bqt 
enough,  while  -^^erica  retains  that  hideous  institution,  slavery, 
she  cannot,  with  justice,  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 
Let  her  first  pluck  the  beam  from  her  own  eye,  and  tKen  sl^ 
will  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  fron^  her  brother's  eye. 

"Taliesin's  '  allusion  to  the  last  short  war  witji  the  great 
Napoleon  is  singularly  unfortunate  j  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  adduce  a  more  suicidal  example.  When  we  consider 
the  designs  of  that  ambitious  man,  ai^d  the  almost  uninterrupted 
series  or  wars  into  which  he  recklessly  plunged,  we  cannot  but 
shudder  to  think  of  the  fearful  results  that  might  have  ensued, 
had  we  allowed  him  to  resume  his  throne.  The  terrible  sum  of 
£4,000,000  would,  in  all  likelihood,  l^ave  been  swelled  into 
twenty  times  its  amount.  Yet  "Taliesin's"  chief  argun^ent 
against  intervention  is  its  expense,  notwithstanding,  also,  that 
we  pointed  out,  in  a  previous  article,  that  an  increased  commerce 
would  be  the  general  result.  We  have  likewise  previously 
stated  that  war  would  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  from  our 
non-adoption  of  the  non-intervention  principle,  as  diploiuacv, 
with  such  a  powerful  nation  as  England,  would  generally  oe 
found  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  effect.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  plea  of  expense  P 

We  must  now  conclude.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating that,  even  in  a  few  instance^,  non-ijij;erventioi^  was 
wrong  and  unjust,  wp  shall  have  fully  proved  tl^e  negative  of 
this  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  our  opponent,  to*  support 
his  position,  must  prove  that  intervention  is  always  wrong  ftijd 
opposed  to  our  interests,  non-intervention  always  i^i^X^  **^ali- 
esin,'*  however,  has  not  refuted  any  of  the  instances  wMph  we 
adduced,  in  a  former  paper,  as  proofs  of  our  position.  The 
inference,  therefore,  is  extremely  obvious.  In  some  p^s,  we 
admit,  intervention  is  unnecessary,  L  e.,  ■  resulting  itoiQ.  ah  in- 
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sufficient  cause;  but  this,  as  we  have  just  shown,  does  not 
invalidate  our  position.  We  have  proved,  we  think,  that  in 
general  it  is  very  beneficial.  The  Neuchatel  affair,  e.  g.,  which 
at  one  time  wore  so  gloomy  and  threatening  an  appearance,  was 
happily  and  amicably  settled  by  the  intervention  of  England 
and  irance ;  and  even  as  we  write,  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
difficulty  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the 
same,  agency.  The  incalculable  good  that  might  be  effected,  the 
blessings  of  freedom  that  might  be  distributed,  the  advantages 
of  civilization  that  might  be  extended — all,  all  irresistibly  force 
us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  exercise  of  a  judicious  course  of 
intervention  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  right  and  necessary, 
tending  eventually  to  make  England  more  great,  more  powerful, 
and  more  glorious. 

Miclclehurst,  S.  £,  Jj. 
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AFFIBMXTIYE   REPLY. 

It  is  with  entire  confidence  in  the  issue  that  I  again  address 
myself  to  the  discussion  of  this  very  important  and  mighty 
question,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  principle  of  the  most  essential 
advantage  to  so  great  a  portion  of  the  community.  In  replying 
to  our  opponents  we  would  desire  to  be  exempt  from  all  suspicion 
of  bigotry  and  prejudice,  as  we  can  assure  our  friends  we  bavp 
no  desire  but  to  state  facts,  and  arrive  by  inference  at  the  truth 
in  this  matter. 

The  occupation  of  "  agitators  and  demagogues,"  like  the  dusky 
Moo|:'s,  is  **  gone ;"  and  therefore  it  is  by  higher  and  more  leg^r- 
timate  ends  tJiat  we  must  and  do  endc^avour  to  obtain  **  an  entry 
into  the  polling  booth." 

The  assertion  of  **Beta,"  that  "the  lower  orders  are  ^ot 
sufficiently  educated  to  properly  use  the  franchise,"  is  re-echoed 
by  J.  Xi.  P.t  when  he  says  that  Mechanics'  Infititutes,  and  such 
lite  "means  of  improvement,"  are  attende4  by  "a  very  small 
number "  only  of  the  unenfranchised,  ^nd  that  they  "  are  sup* 
ported  chiefly  by  those  who  have  the  franchise,  under  existing 
circumstances ;"  and  I  shall,  therefore,  treat  the  two  statements 
as  one  argument.  Now,  in  the  absence  of  statistical  dooumentfif, 
I  m^at  appeal  to  "  Beta  s  "  good  judgment,  and  knowledge  of 
progress  generally,  in  confirmation  of  my  belief  in  the  already 
sufficiently  improved  state  of  society,  in  virtue  of  which  we  claim 
an  extension  of  the  franchise.  If  no  advance  has  been  made,  or 
is  making  in  the  matter  of  education,  tbat  is  to  say,  if  we  are  not 
7fx)w  "  sumciently  educated,"  j^rsiywhen  shall  we  attain  perfection  P 
If  education  has  made  no  progress  of  late  years,  then  all  the 
e;^rtion  of  its  friends  has  beeii  in  vain ;  all  the  labour  of  its  advo- 
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catc3  Las  been  wasted ;  the  endeavours  of  Knight,  Chambers,  and 
others,  to  popularize  literature  of  the  best  kind,  by  the  issue  of 
works  in  a  cheap  form,  have  been  of  no  avail ;  and  Lord  Broueham 
too,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  useful 
Knowledge,  may  venly  exclaim,  "  We  have  piped  unto  you,  but 
ye  have  not  danced."    But  I  affirm  that  the  education  of  the 
people  has  advanced ;  that  the  many  sources  which  have  been 
thrown  open  to  them  have  been  sought  after  with  ardour,  and 
used  with  earnestness,  joy,  and  advantage.    The  peculiar  fact 
seen  in  the  number  of  authors  and  writers  of  a  lowly  origin, 
and  humble  birth,  that  are  daily  springing  up  around  us,  and  in 
our  midst,  is  evidence  of  this ;  writers  who,  unlike  the  authors  of 
former  days,  rest  not  on  patrons  and  patronage,  but  who,  relying 
on  the  sympathy  and  support  of  mankind  at  large,  still  retain 
strong  within  them  the  feelings,  and  advocate  the  claims,  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  have  been  born 
and  bred.    Moreover,  the  question  of  an  educational  qualifica- 
tion is  but,  at  best,  a  narrow  consideration.    The  right  to  a 
possession   of  the  franchise    exists    independent  of   scientific 
acquirements,  or  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  learning. 
Whether  is  the  greatest  honour,  or  confers  the  most  dignity,  the 
accident  that  I  possess  a  few  broad  acres,  and  am  a  merchant,  or 
the  fact  that,  though  a  ploughman,  I  possess  the  form  and 
faculties  of  a  human  being?    The  letter-carrier,  or  the  lamp- 
lighter, is  as  honorable  ana  as  worthy  of  all' the  rights  a  citizen 
is  entitled  to,  as  he  who  fills  a  civic  office,  or  sits  in  judgment 
upon  his  fellow-man.    W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  in  his  speecli  on  Mr. 
Hume's  motion  for  Bepresentative  Eeform,  June  20th,  1848, 
observed :  "  Let  the  woAing  people  of  this  country  be  substan- 
tially represented ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  would  not  very  minutely 
inquire  inte  their  information  and  acquirements,  or  into  the 
amount  of  their   deposits  in  the  savings* -banks.      They  were 
already  taxed ;  they  contributed  towards  the  exigencies  of  the 
state;  they  had,  at  least,  a  property  in  their  own  limbs  and 
nervous  arms ;  and  was  not  that  enough  te  mark  them  out  for 
constituents  ?  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  not  pro- 
posed to  make  Members  of  them.    It  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  able  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  Spanish  marriages, 
that  they  should  be  versed  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  or  that  mey 
should  philosophise  on  the  Norman  Conquest." 

The  possession  of  a  vote  for  the  person  elected  te  represent  us 
"  is  the  birth-right  of  every  man  ;"  and  the  man  who  does  not 
possess  it,  is  robbed  of  what  is  as  justly  his  as  the  right  to  be 
considered  an  Englishman  is  conferred  by  his  being  bom  in  this 
country.  "  Beta  "  calls  it  "  a  boon,  a  privilege."  I  demand  it 
as  a  right ;  and  he  finds  fault  with  me  for  advocating  universal 
suffrage,  thereby  insinuating  a  departure  from  the  subject  under 
debate.    In  deduce,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  as  no  measure 
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of  reform  can  be  satisfactory  and  complete  which  does  not  appl^ 
to  and  include  all  parties,  so  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  if 
limited  on  the  principle  that  "  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere," 
would  but  render  ihat  abortive  which  might  be  made  efiective 
and  successful ;  and  instead  of  imparting  advantage,  would  be 
but  increasing  the  already  arbitrary  and  absurd  laws  under  which 
we  labour.  "To  deprive  one  man  of  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
another  by  law,  is  an  act  of  oppression ;  and  the  persons  who 
object  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  for  all  men  deserve  to  rank 
among  the  world's  tyrants." 

As  to  "  Beta's "  statement  that  "  those  who  might  vote,  do 
not ;  and  those  who  do,  but  too  often  sell  their  vote  for  a  paltry 
bribe,"  I  would  remark,  first,  that  there  are  reasons  ^eat  and 
manifold  why  "  those  who  might  vote,  do  not,"  which,  if  he  had 
a  knowledge  of  the  customary  election  usages,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly be  better  acquainted  with  than  he  at  present  seems  to 
be.  In  illustration,  take  Dudley,  a  borough  with  37,962  inhabit- 
ants, but  only  912  electors.  From  time  immemorial  this  town 
has  been  governed  in  its  choice  of  a  representative  by  the  wishes 
of  a  nobleman  to  whom  the  greatest  portion  of  the  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  belongs;  the  bulk  of  which,  consisting  of 
mines  of  co«d  and  ironstone,  is  worked  partly  by  the  proprietor, 
and  the  remainder  upon  royalty.  At  the  general  election  in 
1852,  some  of  the. electors,  being  almost  tired  of  the  manner  in 
which  things  had  hitherto  been  conducted,  resolved  on  opposing 
the  return  of  the  Tory  candidate,  and  brought  forward  a  gentle- 
man professing  liberal  principles.  Now,  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts,  I  know  that  gentlemen  (not  poor  men),  who 
might  have  voted,  did  not,  simply  because  they  might  not  vote 
for  the  liberal  candidate,  and  would  not  vote  for  the  Tory 
nominee.  As  a  matter  of  course,  his  lordship's  hireling  was 
returned,  but  presently  died,  when  a  similar  farce  was  repeated ; 
until  when  tne  general  election  of  the  present  year  took 
place,  a  Liberal  was  returned  in  opposition  to  the  gentleman 
nominated  by  the  Tory  lord.  And  if  farther  proof  were  wanted 
of  the  accuracy  of  my  views  on  this  matter,  it  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  at  the  annual  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  held 
recently,  the  parties  who  had  been  instrumental  in  thwarting  his 
lordship's  purposes  in  the  election  of  M.P.,  were  not  seen,  x  es ; 
gentlemen  who  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  the  annual  court- 
leet  dinner  for  the  last  twenty  and  even  thirty  years,  were,  upon 
tlie  occasion  referred  to,  uninvited.  Secondly ;  the  very  object  we 
are  aiming  at  is  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  bribery ;  but  "  Beta" 
speaks  as  if  the  present  voters  were  paragons  of  purity  and 
sobriety.  This  I  deny.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  elec- 
tioneering struggles  know  very  well  that,  for  the  most  part, 
every  vote  recorded  is  obtained  through  bribMT-,  either  direct  op 
indirect.    Call  it  interest,  if  you  like ;  attachment,  if  you  please ; 
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— ^it  is  still  nothing  less  than  secret,  if  not  open,  bribery.    Thus 
proprietors  of  works  vote  because  they  hold  them  either  as 
tenants  nnder,  or  have  an  advantage  in  dealing  with,  the  aristo- 
cratic nominator.    ManuFacturers  and  tradesmen  vote  because 
their  chief  patrons  and  best  customers  are  supporters  of,  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  party  who  exercises  the  controlling 
influence  in  these  matters :  and  workmen  are  compelled  to  vote 
as  they  are  directed,  because,  being  workmen,  they  are  dependent 
in  some  measure  upon  their  employers,  who,  in  their  turn,  are 
dependent  upon  "those  who  are  at  once  the  wealth  and  the 
mamstay  of  England."     Consequently,  inasmuch  as  it  is  far 
easier  to  tamper  with  a  few  than  with  a  multitude,  so  do  nie 
desire,  by  providing  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  unenfran- 
chised, to  enlarge  the  number  of  electors,  thus  making  it  more 
difficult  for  any  one  to  gain  his  ends  by  bribery. 

'*  Beta "  denies  that  the  partial  and  restricted  representation 
of  the  people  results  in  "  mismanagement  on  the  one  hand,  and 
distrust  on  the  other."  I  wish  I  could  as  complacently  content 
myself;  but  it  is  impossible.  It  is  a  fact  too  flagrant  io  le 
mistaken.  What  was  it  but  mismanagement  that  caused  the 
disasters  of  the  Crimean  campaign  P — that  accelerated  the  deaths 
of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  England*s  sons  who  were  engaged 
in  that  momentous  struggle,  but  mismanagement  P  It  was  not 
the  Bussian  ffuns  that  destroyed  our  ranks,  it  was  not  open  con- 
flict,— but  cold,  hunger,  and  disease,  that  were  allowed  to  creep 
u^n  our  troops,  without  an  effort  being  made  to  avert  the  im- 
pending calamity.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Persian  War? 
W  hat  brought  aoout  the  American  difficulty  ?  What  occasioned 
the  rupture  with  China  P  And,  pray,  what  is  the  Indian  crisis, — 
a  thought  which  conjures  up  unutterable  horrors, — ^but  the  con- 
sequence of  mismanagement  P  And  if  distrust  be  not  enter- 
tained, what  was  the  meaning  of  the  Chelsea  Inquiry  P  and 
Koebuck's  Crimean  Investigation  P  What  meant  the  late  agita- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Income-tax  P  And  what  necessitated 
the  general  election  of  1857  P 

Now  the  remedy  proposed  purposes,  by  the  employment  of 
genuine  means,  a  prevention  for  the  future  of  such  misfortunes 
and  embarrassments,  and  as  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  reforming 
the  present  system  of  legislation,  so  an  extension  of  tne  franchise 
is  the.only  method  whereby  this  desideratum  can  be  achieved. 
**  Every  measure  which  tends  to  increase  the  communication  of 
the  people  with  each  other,  and  break  down  the  restrictions  of 
class  legislations,  by  opening  to  all  what  was  once  but  the  privi- 
lege of  the  few«  is  another  step  in  popular  progress,  and  an  aid  to 
future  advancement."  Such  a  scheme  as  this  1  now  contend  for ; 
one  that  will  be  of  service  to  each  and  all,  and  from  which  each 
and  all  may  derive  a  benefit.  I  am  heartily  sick  of  the  talk 
about  the  rights  of  property;  I  am  tired — ^thoroughly  tired— 
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of  the  arrogant  classification  of  men  known  as  the  aristocracy, 
the  shopocracy,  and  the  democracy ;  and  I  say,  therefore, — ^let 
there  be  an  end  to  the  exclosiveness  that  would  confine  power  to 
one  class  of  persons. 

The  achievements  of  the  past  irrefragably  prove  "  the  political 
equality  of  man  "  to  have  been  the  basis  or  all  its  movements. 
The  whole  of  our  agitations  have  had  this  for  their  object, — the 
abolition  of  class  privileges,  the  overthrow  of  class  restrictions. 
Step  by  step  has  the  olyect  been  pursued ;  often  obscured,  often 
apparently  forgotten ;  sometimes  nidden  by  oppression,  beaten 
down  by  the  strong  kirm  of  power,  but  always  reviving  with 
renewed  energy  and  invigorated  force.  The  laws  whidi  had 
been  imposed  by  tyrannv  and  dominsltion  upon  a  powerless  and 
scAtce  opposing  people  nave  been  h.nd  ai^e  being,  one  by  one, 
swe^t  away  from  the  btatute  book;  the  privfleges  which  a 
dominant  class  were  enabled  to  secure  for  themselves  have  been 
and  ate  beinj^,  one  by  one,  rescinded  and  abolished.  The  restric- 
tions which  have  been  placed  by  the  aristocracy  upon  the  toiling 
and  suffering  many  have  been  and  are  bemg,  one  by  one, 
removed ;  and  the  people  are  daily  taking  some  link  from  the 
chain  which  bound  them,  and  are  daily  walking  this  fair  earth 
with  fi^eer,  firtner  step,  more  upright  form,  and  sparkling  eye, 
— sparkling  with  the  consciousness  of  manhood,  freedom,  and 
power. 

To  those  who  have  so  ably  assisted  and  supported  me  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  my  best  thanks  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  given ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  ask,  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jiiry,  what  say  you — Ought  the  Fbanchise  to  be  ex- 
tended r 

Bilston.  G.  A.  H.  E. 


TBCHNioiuLiTiES. — Technical  terms  have  been  the  lights  of 
science  i  but,  in  many  instances,  the  shades  of  religion. — John 
Foster, 

Mak  oe  Pleasube. — He  is  one  who,  desirous  of  being  more 
happy  than  any  man  can  be,  is  less  happy  than  most  men  are. 

One  who  seeks  happiness  everywhere  but  where  it  is  to  be 
found. 

One  who  out-toils  the  labourer,  not  only  without  his  wages,  but 
paying  dearly  for  it. 

He  is  an  immortal  being,  but  he  has  two  marks  of  a  man  about 
him, — ^upright  state,  and  the  power  of  playing  the  foolj — ^which  a 
monkey  has  not. 

He  IS  an  immortal  being,  but  triumphs  in  this  single,  deplor- 
able, and  yet  false  hope,  that  he  shall  be  happy  as  a  monkey  when 
they  are  both  dead;  though  he  despairs  of  being  so  wmle  yet 
alive. — Young, 


ti7:i  WGULI;   IIIL   ^A1K£  LAAV   BEJiEflT, 


WOULD  THE  MAINE  LAW  BENEFIT,  OR  BE 
POSSIBLE  IN  ENGLAND  P 

AFFIBMATIVB  BBPLT. 

InDOLBNT  people  have  a  habit  of  patting  off  the  coDsideratioiL 
of  every  subject  by  sajiDg  that  "  reiy  much  maybe  said  on  both 
iiidefi  of  the  question/*  and  that  they  feel  in  no  position  to  de- 
cide upon  the  relative  merits  of  two  opposite  and  antagonistic 
princi^es.  In  ordinary  matters,  perhaps,  this  line  of  conduct 
will  produce  no  mischief;  but  in  a  question  involving  such 
important  interests  as  those  concerned  in  the  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  Maine  Law,  a  definite  answer,  "  yea,'  or  "  nay,"  is 
required. 

We  have  read  very  carefully  the  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Bbitibh  Coktbovebsialist  upon  this  subject ;  ana  though 
fidly  conscious  of  the  many  difficulties  connected  with  the  case, 
we  feel  increasingly  convinced,  not  only  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  upon  wnich  the  law  is  based,  but  also  of  its  practica- 
bility to  meet  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  times.    In  om* 
opening  article  we  briefly  stated  why  we  thought  a  Maine  Law 
would  benefit  this  country,  and  admit  of  practical  application. 
Other  articles  have  followed  in  the  same  course,  incmdin^  the 
Hbort  and  puneent  one  from  Dr.  Lees,  the  author  of  the  "  Alliance 
Prize  Essay ;    we  shall,  therefore,  now  content  ourselves  with 
replying  to  the  more  prominent  objections  adduced  by  the  writers 
on  the  negative  side  of  the  question.     Only  one  additional  re- 
mark, by  way  of  preface,  is  required : — where  two  or  thiee 
^^  riters  have  raised  the  same  objection,  more  or  less  elaborate,  as 
the  case  may  be,  we  have  attempted  to  answer  such  objection  in 
its  fullest  and  widest  signification. 

P.  Q.  L.  E.  sententiously  remarks,  that  "repression  is  not 
reformation,"  and  that  "  sA\  sumptuary  laws  have  failed ;"  his 
inference,  therefore,  is  that  a  Maine  Law  could  effect  no  good  what- 
ever in  the  state.  A  subsequent  writer  also  endorses  the  statement 
that  "the  Maine  Law  is  a  failure  everywhere;"  and  affirms, 
that  the  prohibition  of  lotteries,  betting,  gambling  houses,  Ac., 
have  proved  completely  unsuccessful.  Were  these  remarks  true, 
then,  of  course,  the  question  under  discussion  would  be  finalljr  set- 
tled ;  but  we  deny  them  in  toio*  The  Maine  Law  is  not  a  failure 
j.very  where ;  and  it  is  now  generally  understood  that  when  Mr.  J. 
B.  Gough  uttered  these  words,  he  alluded  to  Massachusetts,  and 
to  no  other  state  in  the  Union.    Mr.  Gough  is  himself  an  earnest 
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adybcat^  of  the  Maine  Law ;  he  hajn  denouncied,  in.  the  Mrongeyt 
terma,  the  withenogi  blackeuing  influence  of  the  traffic  in  intox- 
icating liquors;  and  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he 
would  strenuously  defend  a  cause  in  public  with  absolutely  no 
giround  to  stand  upon.  Then,  as  to  the  consequence  of  a  prohi- 
bition of  lotteries,  and  betting  and  gambling  house$,  eyerj  one 
knows  that  a  great  improyement  in  public  morality  ha$  followed 
from  that  measure.  But  "  repression  is  not  reformation.*'  No 
one  eyer  said  fchat  it  was:  yet  this  much  is  affirmed,— -that  hy 
diminishing  the  temptations  to  eyil,  and  making  its  commission  as 
difficult  aa  possible,  a  clear  gain  is  made  to  the  cause  of  morality; 
This  principle  is  clearly  recognized  by  the  legislature  in  the 
present  aystem  of  licensing.  Were  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors -aa  harmless  as  any  other,  it  would  be  equally  unfettered 
and  free ;  but  because  it  is  dahgerous,  and  productiye  of  so  m9Af 
ills  to  the  eonunoD wealth,  we  must  needs  set  over  it  a  watch. 
Our  opponents,  to  be  consistent,  must  adyocate  the  frei9-tr^ 
policy  with  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic,  or  their  much  Vaunted 
concern  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  all  goes  for  nothing.  Ab- 
solute perfection  will  be  found  in  no  law ;  and  if  it  can  be  proyed 
that  fs^t  good  will  be  exj^rienced  by  adopting  any  measiire 
afiectin^  the  public  welfare,  a  sufficient  warrant  exists  for  itd 
application.  Thia  is  all  we  haye  eyer  affirmed  of  the  Maine  LaWt 
i^ain  and  again  has  it  been  shown  that  a  close  and  inseparable 
affinity  exists  between  the  public  facilities  for  obtaining  intoxioa* 
tuig  liqiiors  and  the  intetnperaaoe  in  any  locality ;  and  that  by 
keeping  the  former  at  aero,  you  keep  the  latter  at  zero  alao. 
Evasion  to  a  oertMOi  extent  woi:dd,  no  doubt,  be  practised,  if  the 
Maine  Law  were  in  operation  in  this  country;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  a  degree  oi  social  improyement  woiUd  result,  which 
many  dare  soareely  hope  eyer  to  see  realised. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  this  enactment  **  interferes  with  the  ri|(ht 
of  priyate  judgment,"  and  is  unequal  in  its  operatioui  pressing 
beayily>  indeed,  upon  the  poor,  but  not  even  touching  the  rich^ 
The  way  in  which  the  Mamio  Iaw  ihterferes  with  the  right  of 
priyikte  judgment  in  no  way  diffisrs  from  that  of  many  modern  Acts 
of  Parliament,  When  doomed  to  sit,  as  we  sometimes  are,  for  an 
entire  day,  in  some  court  of  Petty  Sessions,  We  frequently  see 
how  rutmessly  '*  private  judgment "  is  torn  down  from  its  high 
eminence,  no  doubt  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  such  writers  as 
**  Taliesin."  ,  An  inspector  of  nuisances,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  tkro* 
eation»  will  frequently  charge  some  indiyidual^  worthy  eno^h  in 
his  way,  with  keeping  a  house  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Health;  and  though  the  man 
himBelf  m»f  protest  thit  the  aforementioned  tenement  is  eyery- 
thing  that  the  most  fastidious  taste  could  desire,  as  he,  poor 
fellow !  sometimes  doei,-— the  magistrates,  quite  obliyious  to  the 
olaims  of  '*  private  judgment/'  iiivariably  take  the  part  of  the 
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iiupeotor.  And  oertainlj  we  feel  not  in  l^e  least  disposed  to 
qoanel  with  tiie  coarse  they  take ;  tbey  merely  act  upon  the 
principle  which,  until  lately,  has  neyer  been  called  in  question, 
that  "  the  public  good  is  the  supreme  law ; "  and  surely,  we  add, 
if  the  law  can  step  in,  in  the  case  described,  it  will  not  oe  exceed- 
ing its  province  if  it  take  cognizance  of  that  cause  which,  above 
eyery  cause,  is  so  prolific  of  ills  to  the  community.  With  respect 
to  the  uneqtud  pressure  of  the  Maine  Law,  yery  little  need  be 
said.  To  find  iMilt  with  the  Maine  Law  because  the  wealthy 
dasses  haye  the  power  to  evade  it  more  easily  than  their  less 
fcyoured  neighbours,  is  about  as  wise  as  to  object  to  carriages, 
because  poor  men  cannot  afford  to  keep  such  luxuries.  Besides, 
the  poor  man  himself  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  benefits 
of  such  a  law,  and  would  most  strenuously  stand  up  in  its  defence. 
Many  and  serious  as  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  adoption 
of  this  law,  the  fewest  and  the  least  serious  of  them  will  be  uiose 
raised  ]^  the  working  men  of  this  country. 

"  Taliesin "  cannot  see  that  the  trafiSc  in  intoxicating  liquors 
is  a  came  of  intemperance.  Beally,  we  feel  a  certain  degree  of 
pity  for  a  man  who  can  soberly  give  utterance  to  such  a  senti- 
ment. Everybody  knows  that  the  appetite  for  stimulating 
Hquors  grovirs  with  what  it  feeds  upon ;  and  that  the  more  its 
craving  is  ^tified,  Ihe  more  clamorous  does  its  become.  It 
follows  inevitably,  therefore,  that  the  more  easily  this  habit  can 
be  indulged,  the  more  deep-rooted  will  the  vice  become.  After 
what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  articles  upon  this  subject,  and 
replete  as  they  are  with  valuable  statistical  information,  we 
should  think  it  an  utter  waste  of  time  to  insist  upon  a  connection 
which  must  appear  obvious. 

We  had  marked  down  several  other  objections  for  reply,  but 
we  must  content  ourselves,  in  conclusion,  with  pointing  out  the 
error, — ^we  can  give  it  no  other  name, — into  which  almost  all  the 
writers  on  tiie  negative  side  of  this  question  have  fallen.  Dif- 
fering widely  in  other  matters,  one  and  all  agree  that  education 
is  to  cure  intemperance.  What  a  deplorable  mistake ! — and  how 
much  positive  isnorance  of  the  subject  does  such  a  view  betoken! 
The  blessings  of  education  are  too  numerous  and  too  substantial  to 
be  lightly  overlooked ;  but  we  are  certainly  called  upon  to  exercise 
some  discrimination  in  our  praise.  Here  is  a  ginuitic  evil, 
traceable  to  a  purely  physical  cause,  and  yet,  forsooUi,  we  must 
look  to  education  K>r  its  eradication !  For  the  information  of 
'*  Taliesin "  and  his  brethren  we  take  this  opportunity  to  sar 
that  if  intemperance  is  to  be  removed  at  all,  the  kamt  which 
produces  it  must  be  thoroughly  mastered,  and  finally.  It  is  no 
use  beating  about  the  bush ;  the  fact  is  there,  in  all  its  stubborn 
distinctness,  so  very  much  opj^sed  to  and  so  inconsiderate  of 
mere  sentiment.  Education  wiU  do  much  to  elevate  and  r^ne 
man,  but  it  will  not  do  everything ;  still  less  will  it  remove  a 
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curse    which,    beyond    all    doubt,  has  its  origin  in  physical 
causes. 

There  is  one  light  in  which  we  sometimes  view  this  subject, 
which,  we  believe,  is  lost  sight  of  by  many.  In  the  outcry  which 
is  ever  and  anon  being  raised  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
the  essential  character  of  Englishmen,  and  other  grand  themes, 
we  have  often  thought  the  reasonings  and  inferences  grossly  one- 
sided. For  instance,  here  is  a  man  who,  during  the  ^eater 
portion  of  his  Hfe,  subsisted  by  selling  intoxicating  liquors. 
You  look  at  the  thing,  and  straightway  Syrhid  him,  under  pains 
and  penalties,  ever  again  to  pursue  his  calling.  Here,  you  say, 
is  an  instance  of  gross  and  unpardonable  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  The  man  has  been  in  the  habit  of  selling 
these  liquors ;  it  is  his  trade,  and  he  ou^ht  to  be  allowed  to  follow 
it.  You  grow  indignant  when  you  think  how  the  man  has  been 
treated,  turn  red  in  the  face,  and  wish  you  could  wreak  your 
vengeance  in  a  quarter  where  it  so  richly  deserved  it.  This  is 
one  side  of  the  picture,  we  admit ;  but  is  there  not  another  P 
Most  certainly : — ^here  it  is.  In  this  country  above  one  hundred 
thousand  men  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
articles  which  produce  an  incalculable  amount  of  mischief ;  impair 
the  health,  deteriorate  the  morals,  waste  the  resources,  and 
prostrate  tihie  energies  of  society.  Prisons  are  enlarged,  lunatic 
asylums  increased,  reformatory  institutions  multipued;  costly 
burdens  imposed  upon  a  heavilv-taxed  and  hard-working  people, 
—and  all  to  keep  in  check  the  ravages  which  one  fell  traffic 
produces.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  is  to  be  made  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  next  P  Amendment  we  must  have ; 
reformation  we  must  have ;  but  we  must  have  something  more. 
The  total  and  eternal  extinction  of  this  mother  of  all  evil  will 
alone  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case ;  and  not  until  England 
lias  done  this,  will  she  take  her  stand  in  conscious  security  as  the 
Queen  amongst  the  nations. 

Wakefield.  J.  E.  B. 

The  badness  of  the  times  (as  the  vulgar  phrade  expresses  a 
scene  of  distress)  frequently  depends  more  on  those  who  govern 
the  ship  than  on  the  weather. — Zimmerman, 

Pbivilegb. — England  possesses  a  House  of  Peers,  which  is  the 
proprietor  of  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  and  from 
which  the  Commons  house  is  but  a  branch  or  offset. — ^In  England 
the  aristocratic  spirit  pervades  everything,  all  is  privilege,  asso- 
ciation, and  corporation. — The  democratic  spirit  is  nothing. — 
Chateaubriand. 

The  Unfobtukatb. — The  least  fault  a  man  in  distress  commits 
is  a  sufficient  pretence  for  the  rich  to  refuse  him  all  assistance ; 
they  would  have  the  unfortunate  entirely  perfect. 

t2 
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QvssTiONS  {continued). 

XIX.  At  what  time  next  before  12  o'<dook  are  the  hour  titl4  tnioute 
hAnds  of  a  wateh  together  ? 

XX.  How  many  terms  of  the  natural  numbers,  commencing  ^th  4, 
give  a  BOm  5,360  ? 

XXI.  Sind  the  simple  interest  on  £587  ICU.  6<^.  for  ^l  years,  at  3^ 
per  oeot.  per  annum. 

XXII.  If  two  piaohines,  working  separately,  ^rform  a  work  respec- 
tively in  A  and  £  hours,  in  what  time  will  they  perform  it  jointly, 
working  with  equal  power  as  before  ? 

XXut,  If  three-fourths  of  an  estate  be  worth  £535  10»:j  what  ii  the 
yalue  of  the  whole  of  it  ? 

XXly.  Which  would  be  most  productive  to  the  OoVermnbli,  in  in- 
cbme-tai  at  7d.  ih  ihe  pound,  oic  3  per  cent.  ? 


AsfBUrkAH  TO  Q018TIONS. 

Xin.  230-300  nights ;  any  one  man,  4,606  night*. 
XtV.  The  jirst  pipe,  22  gallons  per  minute. 

second        7  „ 

third         12  „ 

XV.  £2,033  4*.  OK 

XVI.  5,040. 

XVIt.  £lS8  17».  9K ;  £236  2#.  ^d, 
XVin.  £67  69.  m. 


The  Elements. — Many  philoaophers  imagine  ttiiat  ike  ele- 
ments themselves  maybe  in  time  exhausted;  that  the  sun,  by 
shiniiig  lotig,*  will  effuse  all  its  light  $  and  that,  bj  the  cqq^uiu 
waste  of  dqueous  particles,  the  whole  earth  Will  at  liidt  becppie  a 
sandy  desert.  I  would  not  advise  ttiy  naders  tp  disturb  them- 
Helves  by  eont]ivin|;  how  thej  ahall  live  without  light  and  water. 
For  the  days  of  universal  thirSt  and  perpetual  darkness  are  at  a 
great  distance.  This  ocean  and  the  sua  will  last  our  tuna»  aha  we 
tnay  li&ave  ik>stiBfrity  to  shift  for  themselves. — fTohmon, 

CoktebS^tion. — To  speak  well,  it  is  requisite  t6  have  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  and  an  excellent  judgment.  Some  who  da  U(A  tslk 
much,  listen  with  so  much  ingenuous  attentioPy  tl|^  it  is  plain 
they  understtuid  what  wit  is,  and  have  a  foodi  deal  themselves.— 
Ladtf  Gethin, 
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LESSONS   ON   FEENCS* 

BY  W.   J.   CHAMPION,   JL.B. 

PABT  II.— THE    INFLEXIONS. 
7. — Prepositions. 

The  French  language  has  bat  verj  few  prepositions,  as  compared  with  our 
own  language  and  with  many  others.  To  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  par- 
ticiples, adjectives,  and  adverbs  are  connttcted  with  one  or  other  of  the  few 
prepositions  that  belong  to  the  language,  to  express  relations  between  words 
which  we  express  much  more  simply. 

They  require  no  change  in  the  form  of  noun,  pronoun,  article,  or  adjective. 
Their  difficulty  lies  in  remembering  the  English  preposition  which  expresses 
the  idea  in  each  instance  specially  intended.  Thds,  k  means,  <o,  from,  a<, 
for^  &c.,  according  to  circumstances;  as,  "  Que  la  terre  estpetiU  ik  pti  la  twit 
des  cieux!^  ^'  How  small  the  earth  is  to  one  that  sees  it  from  heaven ! "  '*(Hez 
la  vie  a  quet^un^  **  To  take  away  the  life/wlw  some  one.'*  **  v4u»  f€u»  du 
courtisan"  "  In  the  eyes  of  the  courtier."  *' //  eH  arrkfg  d  Parii"*  "' He 
arrived  at  Paris."  **  t/ne  table  a  the,"  "A  table  for  tea— a  tea  table." 
*•  Poudre  a  canon,"  **  Powder  for  a  cannon — gunpowder."  **  Lb  mat  aufuel 
on participe"    " —  t»  which  we  share." 

Similarly,  de  has  various  meanings ;  as,  **  Des  ruisseaux  de  larmes  eoul^renr 
DKS  yeux  DE  tons  les  habitants.  "  —  of  tears  —  from  the  eyes  of  alJ. ' 
**  Fatigud  DES  mouvementa  PB  mon  &me,  mes  genoux  flechirent  et  je  mv 

tiuuvai,"  &o.,  **  — mUh  the  emotions  cfmy  soul ^."    "Elle  est  accompagn^ 

dis  nombreux  exemples."  *^  ^*  by  namerous  examples."  ''  J)u  c6t^  des  peupl^ 
on  voit  la  vanity  et  TeoTie  da  plaire;  d/u  cdt^  des  grands,  des  exemples  de 
dtssolutibn."  "On  the  part  of  the  people — ."  '^La  nuit  ds  rignoraoce 
couvrait  tout  de  t^nfebres."    "  —  covered  every  thing  with  darkness. 


8. — Conjunctions. 

There  are  very  few  simple  conjunctions :  the  great  majority  are  phrases  of 
two  or  more  words,  usually  with  gue  at  the  end;  as,  puisque^  since;  quoigue, 
thoagh;  pcvrceque^  because,  &c 

The  only  difiicujt  word  in  this  class  is  que,  which  is  also  sometimes  a  relative 
pronoun,  and  at  others  an  adverb.  It  is  often  used,  as  it  seems  to  us,  where 
It  is  perfectly  superfluous ;  as,  ^'  C($tait  un  grand  sot,  que  Sganarelle."  *'  He 
was  a  great  blockhead,  Sgaoarelle."  *'  C'est  avoir  beaucoup  de  grandeur,  que 
de  la  meriter  et  de  la  mepriser  tout  ensemble.'*  '*  It  is  to  possess  a  large  share 
of  greatness,  to  deserve  it  and  to  despise  it  at  once."     Ne  ....  que  is  to  be 

translated  only ;  plus que,  more than ;  aussi  ....  que,  as  ....  as; 

si ....  que,  so as,  or  so  ....  that.     Que,  in  exclamations,  meana  how,  how 

much,  or  how  many;  as,  **Qu'il  lit  bien!"  **  How  well  he  reads!"  **  Que  cela 
est  bon  !*»  *'  How  good  that  is  I"  "  Qu*a  est  difficile  d'flever  WdiHce  du  gdnie  !'* 
"How  difficult  it  is  — ."  "Que  de  combats  il  a  eus  |k  soutenirl"  "How  many 
conflicts  he  has  had  to  sustain!" 


*  C^tiMfmdfro^pagfi%^7, 
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9. — ISTERJECTIONS. 

These  wonlii  are  in  French,  precisely  as  in  all  other  languages,  semi-signifi- 
cant sounds,  of  which  the  meaning  greatly,  perhaps  principally,  depends  on  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  of  the  utterer,  or  on  onr  personal  knowledge  of 
Ills  circumstances  and  feelings.  The  French  interjections  require  no  special 
notice. 


PART  IIL— THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SENTENCES. 

The  arrangement  of  words  so  as  to  form  sentences,  according  to  the  laws 
which  govern  languages,  is  called  Syntax. 

These  laws  are  neither  arbitrary  nor  logical  rules  laid  down  by  grammarians; 
they  are  deductions  from  the  practice  of  those  who  best  understand  and  employ 
the  language  to  which  the  rules  relate. 

Of  course,  in  different  languages  and  at  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
same  language,  the  rules  <^  Syntax  vary;  consequently,  forms  of  speech  are 
used  in  English  which  are  not  permitted  in  French,  and  vice  versa.  If  either 
is  ridiculous,  so  is  the  other:  inconsistencies,  and  perhaps  absurdities,  may  be 
found  in  both. 


1. — The  Syntax  of  the  Substantive. 

The  following  observations  are  complementary  to  those  previously  given. 

Amour  is  masculine,  except  when  it  means  the  attachment  between  the 
sexes;  as,  Vamow  maternel  est  die  toub  2m  wmown  lb  seul  qui  etl 
durable^  *' Maternal  affection  is  the  only  love  which  is  durable.''  **Un 
EXCESSIF  amour  dee  richesses"  "  An  extravagant  love  of  riches."  *'  Sadpter 
de  petitb  amours,**    **  To  carve  little  Cupids." 

Deuce  and  oroue  are  masculine  in  the  singular,  and  feminine  in  the  plural; 
as,  "Un  delioer  "A  delight."  "i>6  grandes  deUceer  "Great  pleasures." 
"  Un  BEL  (yrguer  "  A  fine  organ."    *'  De  belles  oeoues."    "  Fine  organs." 

AiQLB  is  feminine  in  the  sense  of  "a  military  ensign,"  and  masculine  in 
every  other;  as,  "  Vaigle  imperiale."  **  The  imperial  eagle."  **Le  orand 
aigU  de  la  Legion-dHonneitr"    "  The  grand  eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour." 

AuTOMNS  is  of  both  genders:  but  the  masculine  is  preferable. 

Couple,  meaning  the  number  two,  is  feminine;  as,  "uNS  couple  dasafe^ 
"  a  couple  of  eggs : "  meaning  a  pair^  united  by  affection  or  by  marriage,  or  by 
intention,  it  is  masculine;  as,  "un  couple  bien  assorti,  "a  well  matched 
pair;*'  "  UN  couple  damis;"  "  UN  couple  defripone^  "  a  pair  of  rogues." 

Enfant,  in  the  singular,  is  masculine  or  feminine,  according  to  the  sex  of 
the  child;  but  in  the  plural  it  is  always  masculine:  so,  a  mother,  who  has  had 
only  girls,  might  say,  "  Tous  mes  en/ants  sont  morts,"  "  All  my  children  are 
dead." 

FouDSB,  in  its  literal  sense  of  thunder^  is  feminine;  but  in  poetay,  and  in 
elevated  or  figurative  language,  it  is  masculine;  as,  " etrefrappe  nn  fouidre* 
"to  be  thunder-struck;"  ^expirer  sous  les  foudres  vengbubs,"  "to  expire 
beneath  the  vengeful  thunders;"  "  wfoudre  de  guerre,"  "a  great  general" 

"  La  valeur  d'Alexandre  k  peine  ^tait  oonnue; 
Cb  foudre  etait  encore  er^erme  dans  la  nue." 
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Gkns,  people,  requires  that  all  a^ectives  and  adjective  pronouns  which 
precede  it  should  be  feminine,  and  all  that  follow  it,  masculine;  as,  "2e« 
VIEILLB8  gens  sont  8OUP90NNEUX,'*  "old  people  are  suspicious;"  "toutes  Us 
MECHAMTE8  gens^^  "  all  the  bad  people."  But  the  masculine  is  to  be  used 
before  gens — 1,  when  tout  is  the  on/y  adjective  that  precedes;  and,  2,  when 
the  adjective  which  accompanies  tout  has  but  one  termination  for  both  genderb; 
as,  amiable^  amiable ;  brave,  good,  &c. ;  as,  "  Tons  les  gens  qui  pensent  bien^ 
'*  every  one  that  thinks  rightly ;"  "  Tous  2af  habiles  gens"  **  all  the  clever  men : " 
3,  when  the  idea  of  men  is  specially  connected  with  the  word;  as,  ^^ gene  de 
lettres,"  "literary  men;"  "^rew*  de  robe,"*  "lawyers;"  ^^gens  de  UenJ'  "men 
of  property." 

Hymnb  is  feminine  in  the  sense  of  a  sacred  song ;  as,  "  les  belles  hymnes 
du  bremaire  de  Paris"  " the  beautiful  hymns  of  the  breviary  of  Paris."  In 
other  senses  it  is  masculine;  as,  "  vaAymne  gverrier^  "  a  war-song." 

(EuvKE  is,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  feminine,  but  when  employed  in  an 
emphatic  sense,  and  intended  to  note  excellence,  it  is  masculine;  as,  "  L'oeuvre 
de  la  creation  fut  achbyeb  en  six  jours."  "Le  premier  ceuyre  d'un 
musicien  "    In  the  plural  it  is  always  feminine. 

Orgs,  barley,  is  always  feminine,  except  in  the  two  expressions,  orgs 
MONDE,  peeled  barley;  and  orgs  vebise', pearl  barley, 

Paque,  the  passover,  the  Jewish  festival,  is  feminine,  and  takes  the  article 
LA;  PAQUEs,  Easter-day,  the  Christian  festival,  is  mascuUne,  and  takes  no 
article;  as,  "  La  paque  des  Juifs."  "  Quand  Paques  sera  yeku;  a  Paquxb 
PROCHAIN."  It  is  feminine  plural  in  "Paques  fleuries," Pa/m  Sunday; 
and  "  Paques  closes,"  Quasimodo,  or  Low  Sunday, 

Periode  hfeminifie  in  its  technical  senses,  in  astronomy,  grammar,  chrono- 
logy, &c.;  but  masculine  in  ordinary  use;  as,  "Lb  dernier  periods  de 
la  vie."  *  "  La  puissance  de  cet  empire  touchait  k  son  dernier  periode." 
But  "La  periode  de  Y^nus;"  "Voilk  una  periods  oascaBB  et  bm- 

BARRASSEE." 

Personnb  is  masculine  as  a  pronoun,  and  feminine  as  a  substantive;  bat 
perhaps  it  is  better  in  the  former  case  to  say,  that  every  indefinite  pronoun  is 
of  the  same  gender  as  the  noun  to  which  it  relates,  and  make  personnb 
masculine  or  feminine,  according  to  this  principle.  The  difficulty  will  be 
apparent,  when  we  quote  the  following  accredited  French  phrases: — 

"  Les  PERSONNEs  d'  esprit  ont  en  eux  les  semences  de  toutes  les  ve'rites  et 
de  tons  les  sentiments;  ils  admirent  pen,"  &c. — La  Bmyere. 

"  II  n'y  a  personnb  si  peu  instruit  des  affaires." — Academie, 

"Je  ne  connais  pebsonne  d'aussi  hrurbux  que  cette  fbmme." — Acad. 

"  Personnb  n'est  plus  jolie  ni  plus  coquette  que  cette  demoiselle." — 
Boniface. 

QuELQUE  CHOSE  and  AUTRE  CHOSE  are  masculine  when  they  are  used 
without  an  article  or  adjective ;  otherwise,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
feminine;  as — 

^'  S'il  y  a  QUELQUE  ohose  de  nouveau,  je  vons  demande  en  gr^  de  me  lb 
dire."    "  If  there  is  anything  new,  I  beg  you,  in  kindness,  to  tell  it  to  me." 

But,  "  QuELQUE  CHOSE  que  nous  ayons  imagines  pour  lui  plaire,  jamais 
ELLE  ne  lui  a  fait  plaisir."  "  Whatever  thing  we  have  invented  to  please  him, 
it  has  never  done  him  pleasure." 

To  complete  these  observations  on  the  gender  of  substantives,  we  here  give  a 
list  of  the  words  which  are  of  either  gender,  according  to  their  signification: — 
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Aire 
Anne 

Capre 
Otfehe 
OonMCt6 
Cnvate 

Echo 
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M.  a  nut  of  a  Urdo/pr^ 

y.  area^  tpaoe 

m.  an  aider  tree 

/,  an  eU 

m.  an  Arabian  hone 

/.  the  heard 
jtn.  a  privateer 
if,  caper 

m,  a  large  coach 

f,  an  old  80W 

m.  a  comet  in  the  army 

f.  a  mob-capf  night-cap 

m,  an  Austrian  trooper 

f.  a  cravat 

m.  a  reflected  sounds  or  the 
place  which  produces  it. 

f,  ^  nymph 


®       \f,  a  standard, fla^f 
Exemple 


Fill 

Fourbe 

Oreffe 


m.  an  example 

f.  a  pattern 

m,  temunationf  end 

f»  aim^  objecty  design 

m,  a  deceiver 

f.  a  trick 

fn.  the  ojtce  qfa  court 

y.  a  greeted  hough 


"^  [/.  a  precious  stone 


Lttque 
Livre 
Manche 
Memoire 

Mttde 

Moule 
Moiuae 


'in»  Chinese vamishflacouer 
l/t  an  Indian  gum,  khetl-lac 

m.  a  hook 
if*  a  pound 

m,  a  handle 
I  /,  a  sleeve 
jm.  a  memorandnm 
yf.  meitnory 

{fM.  when  used  in  grammar , 
mitftic,  or  logic 
•/.  way,  fashion 
m.  mould,  model 
.f.  muscle,  shell-flsh 
m.  cahin-ooy 
[/.  moss,  froth 


Ofiice 

Ombre 

Page 

Panache 

Pendnle 

Pique 

■Pivoine 

Plane 

PMte 

Pourpre 

R^lame 

BemisB 

Solde 

Somme 

Soniie 

Tmnple 

Tour 

Trompette 

Vase 

Voile 


m.  office  J  duty 

f  pantry,  larder,  Ititiken 

m,  ombre  at  cards 

f  shade 

m.  a  servant 

f.  the  side  of  a  leaf 

m.  a  plume 

f  a  peahen 

m,  a  pendulum 

f.  a  clock 

m.  spades  at  cards 

f  a  pike,  lance 

m,  a  gnat-snapper  (hird) 
\f.  apiony  (plant) 

'  m.  a  plane  tree 

f  an  edge-tool 

m.  a  stove,  a  poll 
'  f  a  frying-pan 

m.  pktce,  situcUion 

f.  post-office 

'm.puiple,  the  purple,  the 
purples 

f,  purple  dye,  royal  robe 

in.  a  bird-call 

f.  catchword  of  a  pa^e 

m,  a  hired  coach 

f  shelter,  delay  • 

m.  balance  of  an  account 

f  soldiers*  pea/ 

m.  sleep 

f.  a  sum  ofmxmey 

!m.  a  smile 
f  a  mouse 
m.  place  of  worship 
f.  temple  of  the  head 
m.  a  trick 

f.  a  tower,  a  steeple 
In.  a  trumpHer 
f  a  trumpet 
m.  a  vessel,  a  vase 
f.  mud,  slime 
im.  a  veU,  a  curtain 
\f.  saUofa  sk^ 


II.  The  Substaktiyb  with  ths  Abticlb. 

1.  Tjie  article  is  used  before  common  substantives  whose  signification  ib 
intended  to  be  definite  and  determinate,  or  which  are  intended  to  express 
either  a  whole  class  or  a  particular  individual;  as,  Vhommes  sonJt  mortels,  men 
(all  men)  are  mortal ;  les  melodies  de  Fame  sont  plus  d'fficUes  h  guerir  que 
celles  du  corps,  the  dl&eases  (all  the  diseafies)  of  the  mind  are  more  difficult  to 
cure  than  tiwsc  of  the  body.     Jjes  homiiU^  dfite^i  tstM  ihoHs.    Vkoinme  qui 
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ma  rendu  service  votu  est  inconnu,     Les  hommes  sont  souvent  trompes  par 
liES  apparences. 

2.  On  this  principle  the  article  is  employed  before  comparatives  [adjectives 
or  adverbs  in  the  comparative  degree],  first,  to  point  oat  the  comparison;  as, 
de  touts  ces  dames  ma/emme  etait  IjA.  plus  affligee;  that  is,  more  afflicted  than 
any  of  the  others, 

Efitre  nos  ennemls^ 
hEAplus  a  craindre  sont  souvent  ix.s  plus  petits, 

Les  grands  etprits  sont  lbs  ph$  susoept^fle$  dfi  lUlusion  des  systems. 
Secondly,  to  indicate  thtt  the  quality  is  carried  to  the  highest  degree;  as.  les 
objets  ^  kU  etaient  lb  phu  agreables  etaient  ceux  dont  la  forme  etait  unie  et 
hjtgvre  r^guUire  that  is,  The  objects  which  gave  him  pleasure^  greater  than 
any  other  fieasufe,  &c.  Cest  oette  pehs4e  qui  me  towmente  Le  plus.  £lle  a 
etS  aimee  lb  pku  tenderment.  In  Uiis  second  case,  the  article  is  always  le, 
never  la* 

9.  The  article  is  used  in  French  before  subsUntives  of  weight,  nnmber,  and 
nteisare,  where  in  English  we  use  a  otperf  |i4,  le  beurre  se  vend  vingt  tons 
LA  UwrSy  batter  is  sold  (at)  tenpence  a  pound;  Us  cs%fs  vafent  quinze  sous  la 
dotKoinSf  eggs  are  worth  sevenpence  halfpenny  a  dozen ;  ce  drap  vaut  vingt 
schellings  la  verge,  this  cl6th  is  worth  twenty  shillings  a  yard. 

4.  But  in  reference  to  time  or  to  persons,  the  preposition  par  should  be 
used  instead  of  the  article;  as,  je  hd  donne  cent  guinees  par  an,  I  give  him  a 
hundred  guineas  a  year;  ilgagne  trente  francs  par  semaine^  he  earns  thirty 
francs  a  week;  tant  pab  tete^  so  much  a  bead;  ta4^  par  leqon^  so  much  a 
lesson. 

5.  The  article  must  be  used  before  the  infinitives  of  verbs,  and  before  all 
other  parts  of  speech  used  as  substAntives;  as,  le  hlanc  et  le  notr,  black  and 
white;  le  manger  «f  lb  ftotrs,  eating  and  drinking;  le  Hissr  qu  on  fait  au 
matin  de  sa  vie;  esi  <li«  boi^eur  anuuse  pour  le  soir^  the  good  which  we  do  in 
the  morning  of  life,  is  happiness  laid  up  for  the  evening;  le  oui  qtd  est  sorti 
de  sa  houche  H'etait  nifermi  ni  franc^  the  yes  that  came  from  bis  mouth  was 
neither  determined  nor  free;  lb  pouvoir  c'est  lb  vouloirf  to  be  ftbU  iji  to  be 
resolved  (resolution  always  secores  success). 

6:  In  mentioning  the  title  or  rank  of  a  person,  the  article  is  to  be  employed 
when  the  name  is  not  mentiotted,  even  when  the  person  is  addressed;  as,  Mon- 
sieur LE  aetierai,  s«a'e9-4>ous  ckez  vous  amjourdhuif  Shall  you  be  at  home 
to-day,  Gkinerftl?  Madeinoiselk  va  paresseuse  est  sortie f  Miss  Idle  is  gone  out. 

But  when  the  name  is  mentioned,  the  article  i0  qmitted;  as,  CyruSy  roi  de 
Perse  J  Cyrus,  the  king  of  Persia.    See  Ho.  d. 

7.  The  article  is  also  used  with  the  proper  names  of  countries,  provinces, 
mountains,  and  rivers;  as,  V Europe^  la  France^  If^cosse,  la  Normaoidie^lePuy 
de  DdnftSf  ta  Tamise.  Except  when  they  are  used  merely  as  the  extremities  of 
a  journey,  or  the  basis  of  a  title;  Bi.je  passai  d'ltalie  en  Grece;  Je  viens  de 
Frahce ;  la  Heine  dAutriehe  ;  le  Due  de  BourgogmS: 

To  this  rule  th^ve  are  also  some  few  exeeptions,  which  will  easily  be  learned 
by  obRcrration. 


BENByoLfeKCB.-*~T]i«»  caiuiot  be  a  moye  gloriouB  object  in 
creation  than  a  human  being,  replete  witii  benevolenee,  oip^ita- 
ting  in  what  manner  he  might  render  himself  most  acceptable  to 
his  Creator,  by  doing  most  good  to  his  creatures. — Fielding. 
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QvUTlOm  ]ISQU1BI]I«»  Akswbbs. 

169.  Can  yon,  or  Anj  of  joar  readers 
explain  to  me  the  foUowiag,  which  is 
foQDd  in  the  daiJj  joamala? — 

**  The  qaotatioD  of  gold  at  Paris  is 
6  per  cent,  per  mille  premiam,  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  on  London  is  25'30 
per  £1  sterling,  which  is  one- tenth 
per  cent  dearer  in  Paris  than  in  Lon- 
don.   In  Hamburg  the  price  of  gold  is 


4S3  per  marie,  and  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  13-4|  per  £l,  which  is  two- 
tenths  per  cent,  dearer  in  London  tban 
Hambnig.  The  quotation  of  exchange 
at  New  York  for  60  dkys*  bills  at  sight, 
is  102  per  cent.  This  is  considerably 
below  the  Mint  par  between  the  two 
countries."  Also  refer  me  to  any  work 
on  the  subject  of  exchanges,  and  how  to 
calculate  them. — W.  J. 
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WhiOjf   InttHute,  —  The     annual 
soir^  in  connection  with  this  Institution 
took  place  on  Thursday,  October  1st, 
when  above  300  persons  sat  down  to 
tea,  which  had  been  provided  gratni- 
lously.      The    chair  was  taken    by 
Colonel  the  Hon.  Octavius  Duncombe, 
M.P.  for  the  North  Riding  of  York. 
From  the  Secretary's  Report  it  appears 
there  are  257  regular  members,  with  an 
increase  on  the  year  of  79.    A  series 
of  winter  lectures  had  been  given  on 
the  following  subjects, — ^**An    Inau- 
gural Address,"  ''The  Norman  Con- 
quest," and  a  **  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr. 
Scoresby,"  by  J.  Blancfaard  (the  Pre- 
sident)/' Palestine  Illustrated,"  **  Know- 
ledge, and  how  to  obtain  it,"  "  Home 
Duties,"  *"  The  Beautiful."    The  issues 
from  the  library  were  3,612  ;  but  it 
was  a  source  of  regret  to  the  Directors 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  books  read 
should  be  fiction.    The  class  for  Navi- 


gation and  general  instruction  had  met 
with  an  encouraging  measure  of  suc- 
cess,   the    average  attendance  being 
thirteen,  and  occasionally  as  high  ais 
twenty-three.    A  Musical  Class  and  a 
Geological  Class  have  also  met  with 
some  support,    llie  financial  state  of 
the  Institute  was  good,  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions being  £9  5s.  in  advance  of 
last  year,  and  special  donations  to  the 
amount  of  £6  5s.  had  been  received. 
The  last  year's  soir^  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  left  a  profit  of  above  £19. 
A  Leottjre  by  Dr.  Scoresby,  on  his 
Voyage  to  Australia,  left  a  balance  in 
hand  of  above  £9.     The  meeting  was 
then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Chris- 
topher R.  L.  Lighten,  Bart.,  and  other 
ministers  and  gentlemen.    The  musical 
part  of  the  entertunment  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Philharmonic  Society 
and  some  professional  ladies. 
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